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TO     THE     REVEREND 

DOCTOR   ADDENBROOKE 


DEAN   of    L  I  G  H  F  I  E  L  D. 


S  I  R, 

I  Take  the  liberty  of  infcribing  this  Volume  of  Ma- 
chiavel's  works  to  you,  as  the  befl:  friend  I  ever  had, 
or  expedl  to  have.  But  at  the  fame  time  that  I  indulo-e 
the  dictates  of  Gratitude,  and  am  proud  of  making  a 
pubUc  acknowledgement  of  your  favours,  I  freely  confefs, 
.a- little  felf-rintcreft  and  worldly  policy  have  likewife  fome 
fhare  in  prompting  me  to  this  Addrefs:  for  I  am  very 
certain  your  Name  will  be  a  fufficient  Recommendation  to 
the  World,  and  hope  your  Modefiy  will  not  be  offended 
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at  it  ;  fincc  it  is  not  offered  up  as  a  fulfome  Scrap  of 
Adulation,  (every  body  muft  know)  but  intended  as  a 
finccre  Declaration,  how  much  I  am,  and  really  think 
mylcli'. 


S  I  R, 


Your  moft  obliged. 


Humble  Servant, 


V. 


ELLIS  FARNEWORTH. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO      THE 


R     E     AD    E     R 


FROM 


The  French  Tranflation,  concerning  the  enfuini 

Difcourfes, 


MACHIAVEL  has  been  (o  generally  decried,  on  account  of  the 
little  regard  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  /hewn  to  Religion  and  Mo- 
rality in  his  writings,  that  a  good  man  perhaps  might  think  himfelf  in 
fome  danger  of  being  corrupted  if  he  Ihould  venture  to  read  them.  I 
confeis  I  was  long  of  that  opinion  myfelf,  and .  therefore  cannot  well 
tell  how  to  blame  others  for  it.  But  after  I  had  carefully  perufed  them, 
an4  found  fufficient  reafon  to  alter  my  fentiments  in  that  matter  ;  I 
thought  many  others  might  probably  do  the  fame,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  an  unacceptable  performance  to  feveral  perfbns  of  worth  and 
candour,  who  do  not  underfland  Italian,  if  I  fliould  furnifli  them  with 
the  means  of  reading  Machiavel's  works,  by  tranflating  them  into  the 
vulgar  tongue  j  that  fo  they  might  have  an  opportunity  not  only  of  un- 
deceiving, but  even  of  profitting  themfelves  by  the  many  admirable 
maxims  and  inftrudtions  they  will  find  in  them.  For  indeed  it  is  im- 
•poffible  that  any  one,  who  maturely  confiders  them,  ihould  not  be  con- 
vinced of  their  excellence  and  utility,  both  in  the  management  of 
State-afFairs,  and  in  the  common  tranfacftions  of  life  ;  in  one  or  other 
of  which  every  man  has  fome  concern,  and  confequently  will  find  his 
account  in  perufing  thefe  writings.     I  might  add,  for  my  own  juftifi- 
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cation,  that  having  duly  examined  the  rcalbns,  which  have  given  rife 
to  lb  unfavQurablc  an  qpinion  as  hath  been  generally  conceived  of  Ma- 
chiavcl,  I  nnd  it  has  rather  been  owing  to  prejudice  than  any  rational 
foundation  :  fincc  he  fecms  to  have  taken  no  greater  liberties  than  Ccve- 
lal  other  Ilillorians  whole  writings  have  never  been  objed:ed  to  ;  and 
whiJll  he  is  painting  mankind  in  their  true  colours  (whicli  is  a  matter 
of  great  conlcquencc  to  know)  neither  rccommead?  thejr  vices,  or-enor- 
mitics,  or  wicked  maxims,  as  rules  of  conduci  and  pradlice  for  the 
imitation  of  others,  in  oppofition  to  Virtue  and  Morality.  On  the  con- 
trarv,  it  is  very  obfervablc  in  tJie  courfe  of  this  work,  which  chiefly 
treats  of  the  foundation  and  govemnient  of  States,  that  the  hrft  Princi- 
ples he  lays  down  for  thofe  purpofes,  are  the  fear  of  God,  a  love  of 
unity  and'order,  honeft  induftry,  a  llrióV regard  to  jiiflice,  good  mili- 
larv  difcipline,  temperance,  and  other  rules  for  the  prevention  or  fup- 
prclfion  of  idlcnefs  and  luxury. 

If  this  be  the  cafe  then,  Machiavcl's  writings  muH:  be  fadly  tortured 
in  order  to  extrad  that  poifon,  which  is  fuppofed  to  lurk  in  them.  Let 
any  one  read  them  however  without  prepolTeffion,  and  interpret  them 
fairly  as  he  ought  to  do,  by  referring  the  feveral  f?'aiis  to  their  proper 
Characters,  and  applying  the  different  Maxims  to  the  Hypothefes  he 
lays  down,  and  I  am  perfuaded  he  will  foon  divert  himfelf  of  the  preju- 
dice he  hjd  conceived  againft  him.  But  if,  inftead  of  that,  he  detaches 
fomc  parts,  and  applies  them  again  to  others,  where  they  neither  are  nor 
can  be  applicable,  if  he  puts  a  bad  conftrudtion  upon  expreffions  which 
will  naturally  admit  of  a  good  one,  if  he  makes  it  his  bufinefs  to  carp 
only  at  the  wicked  examples  that  arc  quoted,  the  Author  certainly  is 
not  worthy  of  cenfure,  but  he  that  abufes  him  in  fuch  a  manner:  and 
at  this  rare  it  might  be  reckoned  dangerous  to  read  any  Hiflorian  :  be- 
cjufe  there  are  none  in  whofe  writings  we  may  not  find  maxims  both 
avowed  and  pracflifed,  that  are  at  leaft  as  exceptionable  as  thofe  im- 
puted to  our  Author.  A  man  murt:  exclude  himfelf  from  the  wojld, 
if  he  would  avoid  meeting  with  bad  exam.ples,  even  amongft  people  in 
high  places^  and  who  pique  themfelves  Ajpoii  their  devotion.  Have  we 
not  feen  authors,  and  thofe  of  great  name  too,  who  have  made  no  fcru- 
ple  of  celebrating  asflions  as  hc/ty,  which  another  man  of  common  fenfe 
only  would  have  detefted  as  the  mofl:  perfidious  and  inhuman  ?  Have 
we  not  known  Princes,  otherwife  great  and  illurtrious,  who  have  de- 
clared in  their  edids,  that  they  were  refolved  to  violate  the  privileges  and 
immunities  they  had  confirmed  to  their  Subjedls  by  the  moll  folenxrh 
caths  and  promifes  [a]  ?  Nay,  they  have  been  fo  far  from  being  afhamed 

[fl]  The  f  rench  Tranflator,  Monfieur  Tetard,  who  was  a  Protcftant  Refugee,  may 
be  fuppofed  to  allude  here  to  the  revocation  of  the  Ediél  of  Nantes  by  Lewis  XIV.  in 
the  year  1685. 
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of  fuch  aa  infamous  manner  of  proceeding,  that  they  have  thought 
themfelves  worthy  of  all  praife,  and  reckoned  it  amongft  the  mofl:  me- 
ritorious adions  of  their  life.     This  aftonifhing  depravation  of  the  hu- 
man heart  is  not  indeed  altogether  a  new  thing,  though  it  is  in  a  man-- 
ÌÌCV  peculiar  to  the  latter  ages  of  Chriftianity,  to  give  fiaming  and  mag- 
nificent titles  to  a  Prince  who  would  have  been  abhorred  in  the  primi- 
tive times.     What  muft  any  one  think,  if  v^^e  were  here  to  recite  tho; 
reafons  afligned  for  Canonizing  LewiS:  IX.  a  Prince  naturally  inclined  to. 
be  good,-  it  muft  be  confeffed,  but  corrupted  by  the  monks  ta  fuch  a. 
degree,  as  to  perfecute  the  poor  Albigenfes  in  the  bloody  and  unmerci- 
ful manner  he  did  ?  What  fhall   v/e    fay  of  the  fplendid  title  of  Holy 
OJice,  that  is  given  to  a  Tribunal,  the  maxims  and  pradice  of  which, 
are  fufficient  to  infpire  any  one  with  horror  that  only   hears  them  re- 
lated ?    It  is  certain  that, the  very  worft  things- we  meet  with  in  Machia- 
velare  far  from  being  ai  fuch  variance  with  humanity  and  morality,  as. 
thefe  boly  matters,  which  fo  many  weak  people  reverence,  with  a  pre^ 
judice  ten  thoufand  times  more  dangerous  than  what  can  arife  from  the^. 
tenets  of  the  Florentine  Politician. 

But  fomebody  perhaps  may  fay,  whence  then  proceeds  this  general^ 
prepolTeffion  againft  an  author,  who,  I  maintain,  has  not  tranfgrefled 
the  bounds  of  decency  and  moderation;  whilft  many  others  that  have 
exceeded  them  are  looked  upon  with  a  favourable  eye,  and  even  young 
people  are  allowed  to  read  Tacitus,  who  in  point  of  morality  very  often 
Hands  in  need  of  correction  :  whereas  the  7Ì?/y  /«^?/r///r/o;2  excommuni- 
cates all  thofe  that  read  Machiavel  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  in  this 
cafe  his  Accufers  are  his  Judges  :  for  he  has  touched  upon  the  vices  of 
Monks  and  other  Priefts  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they 
do  not  love  him.  Every  one  knows  that  this  fort  of  people  have  the 
artifice  to  cover  their  own  private  interefts  under  the  veil  of  Religion, 
and  fight  their  enemies  with  confecrated  arms.  Machiavel  therefore 
with  them  is  a  Heretic,  an  abandoned,  profligate,  dangerous  fellow, 
for  daring  to  prefent  the  world  with  fuch  a  pióture  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church;  which  being^ founded  only  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  multi- 
tude, will  not  luffer  its  Myfteries  to  be  developed  with  impunity  :  it  is 
making  a  cruel  war  upon  it,  thus- to  expofe  its  interior,  and  ftrip  off 
the  difguife  of  its  Priefts.  But  if  one  was  to  ftrike  out  all  the  pafiliges 
in  the  writings  of  this  great  Politician  which  bear  hard  upon  them  ; 
thofe  very  people,  who  are  now  his  bittereft  enemies,  would  then  be  the 
loudeft  in  his  praife.  As  the  common  Reader  however  is  likely  to  be 
the  moft  difinterefted  Judge,  we  fliall  leave  the  matter  to  his  decifion, 
.without  faying  any  thing  further  to  bias  his  opinion  in  this  caufe.  For 
the  reft,  Machiavel  indeed  fometimes  lets  himfelf  loofe  upon  the  Ultra- 
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mentane?.  At  the  head  of  this  work  he  treats  the  French  and  Germans 
as  ixirlidious,  rapacious  Barbarians,  &c.  as  if  the  Italians  furpailed  all 
other  people  in  point  of  probiiy,  gcnerofuy,  and  humanity.  But  he 
mav  appear  in  Tome  incafurc  pardonable  even  in  this  refpcót,  when  we 
conVidcr  the  cruel  treatment  his  country  met  with  from  thofc  nations. 
Few  people  love  their  Conquerors  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  we  may  fuppofe, 
he  fpcaks  fo  harllily  of  Charles  VIII.  whom  other  Miftorians  nicntion 
with  great  honour,  confidering  him  as  a  young  Prince.  But  j  ijDeak 
truth,  it  fecms  as  if  the  Italians,  and  particularly  the  Florentii.es,  have 
no  more  reafon  than  the  Ultramontane  Princes  to  boalt  of  Sincerity,  dif- 
intcrcllednefs,  or  politenefs  in  any  of  the  quarrels  they  were  ever  en- 
gaged in  with  the  latter.  This,  however,  ought  not  to  difguft  any 
one,  or  deter  him  from  reading  fo  ufeful  a  work.  Every  Author  has  his 
faults;  and  Machiavel  is  not  entirely  exempt  from  them.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  what  he  relates  concerning  the  ancient  Gauls  and  their 
neighbours  :  fince  neither  Cscfar  nor  Tacitus  reprefent  thofe  Ultramon- 
tanes  in  fo  unfavourable  a  light  as  our  Author  has  done. 
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MACHIAVEL's     DEDICATION 


O  F    H  I  S 


POLITICAL  DISCOURSES, 


T  O 


ZANOBI  BUONDELMONTE  and  COSIMO  RUCELLAL 


IF  the  prefent  I  here  fend  you,  my  dear  friends,  is  not  anfwerable  . 
to  the  obligations  you  have  laid  upon  me,  it  is  the  beft,  however,  I 
am  able  to  offer  you  in  my  circumflances  ;  as  it  contains  all  the  poli- 
tical knowledge  I  have  collefted  from  much  reading,  and  long  expe- 
rience in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Your  ufual  Candour,  therefore,  I 
am  perfuaded,  will  not  fuffer  you  to  exped  more  than  I  am  able  to 
give  ;  though,  perhaps,  you  will  find  juft  caufe  to  be  difgufted  at  the 
poverty  of  my  flyle,  as  well  as  at  fome  errors  of  judgment,  which  I 
may  probably  be  guilty  of  in  the  courfe  of  my  reafonings.  Should 
that  be  the  cafe,  I  cannot  tell  whether  you  will  not  be  as  blameable  for 
urging  me  to  undertake  a  tafk,  which  I  fhould  otherwife  never  have  at- 
tempted, as  I  (hall  be  for  not  executing  it  in  a  better  manner.  Accept 
it,  however,  I  befeech  you,  like  friends,  who  always  confider  the  good 
intention  of  the  giver,  rather  than  the  value  of  the  gift  j  and  believe 
me,  when  I  aifure  you,  it  gives  me  a  particular  fatisfadion  to  refle(fl, 
that  how  much  foever  I  may  have  erred  in  other  points,  I  have  adted 
with  judgment  in  infcribing  thefe  difcourfes  to  you  :  for,  as  I  am 
more  obliged  to  you  than  any  other  perfons  in  the  world,  it  fhews  fome 
gratitude  for  the  favours  I  have  received  at  your  hands. 

Vol.  II.  b  It 
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It  is  true,  I  deviate  in  this  from  the  cullom  of  niofl:  authors,  who 
generally  dedicale  their  works  to  fomc  Prince,  and,  either  out  of  am- 
bition or  avarice,  hilely  extol  liim  to  the  ikies  for  the  pradtice  of  every 
virtue,  when  perhaps  his  vices  dcferve  the  ulnioft  detcrtaiion.  But  as 
I  was  determined  to  avoid  all  fufpicion  of  tlattery,  I  have  made  choice 
of  }>crronsto  patronize  my  works,  who,  though  not  Princes  in  reality, 
yet  highly  dcferve  to  he  fo,  for  their  numberlefs  good  qualities  j  not 
of  fuch  as  have  it  adually  in  their  power  to  heap  riches  and  honours 
upon  m-w-,  but  of  thofc  that  I  know  would  not  fail  to  do  it,  if  they 
were  as  able  as  they  were  willing.  For  to  judge  rightly  of  things,  we 
certainlv  ought  to  (liew  a  greater  degree  of  efteem  and  regard  for  thofe 
that  have  it  in  their  will,  than  for  others  that  only  have  it  in  their  power 
to  be  liberal  ;  and  to  relpecft  fuch  as  are  worthy  of  a  fovereignty,  more 
than  thofe  that  poflefs  one  without  worth.  Thus,  Hiftorians  who 
praife  Hiero  the  Syracufan,  though  but  a  private  man,  fcem  to  make 
little  account  of  Perfes  the  Macedonian,  notwithflanding  he  was  a 
Prince  ;  becaufe  Hiero  wanted  nothing  but  a  crown  to  make  him  a 
King,  and  Perfes  had  no  other  qualification  to  entitle  him  to  that  dig- 
nity. Vouchfafe  then,  my  dear  Friends,  to  accept  this  work,  (fuch 
as  it  is)  fince  I  undertook  it  at  your  own  requeft  ;  and  if  this  part  fhall 
have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  your  approbation,  I  will  proceed 
in  it,  according  to  my  promife.     Farewell. 


THE 
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AUTHOR'S     INTRODUCTION. 


WHEN  I  coniider  what  veneration  is  fliewn  to  Antiquity,  how 
often  it  happens  (to  omit  other  inftances)  that  an  immenfe 
price  is  given  by  the  curious  for  a  fragment  of  an  old  ftatue,  either 
to  adorn  their  cabinets,  or  to  ferve  as  a  model  for  {iatuaries  to  copy 
after  in  works  of  that  kind  ;  and  what  pains  thofe  artifts  take  to  come 
up  to  their  pattern  :  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  obferve  that  the  great' 
and  illuftrious  examples  of  feveral  ancient  Kingdoms  and  Republics 
which  are  recorded  in  Hiftory,  that  the  noble  deeds  of  former  Kings, 
Generals,  Citizens,  Legiflators  and  others,  who  have  confecrated  their 
labours  to  the  fervice  and  glory  of  their  country,  are  now  rather  ad- 
mired than  imitated,  and  indeed,  fo  far  from  being  followed  by  any 
one,  that  almort  every  body  is  indifferent  about  them  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  there  feem  to  be  hardly  any  traces  left  amongft  us  of  the  virtue  of 
the  Ancients,  I  cannot  help  being  both  furprized  and  concerned  at  it  ; 
and  fo  much  the  more,  when  1  have  taken  notice,  that  in  civil  dif- 
ferences, as  well  as  in  the  various  maladies  that  are  incident  to  mankind, 
we  always  have  recourfe  to  fuch  dicifions  and  prefcriptions  as  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  our  Anceftors.  For,  in  fadt,  the  Civil 
Law  is  nothing  more  than  a  collcótion  of  determinations  and  decrees, 
that  have  been  made  by  ancient  Lawyers,  which  being  now  digefted 
into  due  order  and  method,  ferve  as  precedents  to  dired:  our  magiftrates  at 
this  day  in  the  diftribution  of  juftice.  And  what  is  the  knowledge 
of  Medicine,  but  the  refult  of  former  experience  delivered  down  from 
the  Profeffors  of  it  in  old  times  ;  and  by  which  our  Phyficians  at  pre- 
fent  regulate  their  practice  ?  But  in  forming  a  Republic,  in  fupporting 
a  State,  in  governing  a  Kingdom,  in  difciplining  an  Army,  in  con- 
ducting a  War,  in  extending  an  Empire,  there  is  now  neither  Prince, 
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nor  Republic,  nor  General,  nor  eminent  Citizen,  that  Teems  to  pay  the 

letft  regard  to   the  examples  of  Antiquity  upon  fuch  occafions. 1 

cannot  perfuade  mvlllf,  however,  that  this  proceeds  To  much  from  the 
effeminacy  which  the  mcxlcrn  way  of  education  has  introduced  into 
the  worKl,  or  vet  from  the  difordcr  which  an  idle  and  luxurious  man- 
ner of  livini^  has  occafioned  in  many  liates  and  provinces  in  Chriften- 
dom  in  particular,  as  from  a  want  of  being  fufficiently  converfant  in 
Hirtory,  or  at  Icaft  to  an  inattention  to  the  precepts  and  examples  it  lays 
before  us  :  to  which  it  is  owing,  that  few  people  underftand  them, 
fewer  Aill  find  any  true  relilh  or  pleafure  in  reading  them,  and  of 
thofc  very  few,  perhaps  here  and  there  one  indeed,  may  be  delighted 
for  a  while,  with  the  recital  of  the  many  ftrange  accidents  and  occur- 
rences he  meets  with,  but  without  any  further  thought  or  defign  of 
improving  himklf  by  them  ;  out  of  an  imagination  that  the  great 
examples  he  there  fees,  are  not  only  difficult,  but  impoffible  to  be 
equalled  :  as  if  the  ftars  had  changed  their  courfe,  and  not  only  the  Ele- 
ments, but  even  mankind  themfelves,  had  loft  their  priftine  vigour,  and 
degenerated  from  what  they  were  in  former  times. 

Being  defirous,  therefore,  to  undeceive  thofe  that  may  pofTibly  have 
fallen  into  this  error,  I  thought  the  beft  method  I  could  take  for  that 
purpofe,  would  be  to  write  fuch  a  comment  upon  thofe  books  of  Livy*s 
Roman  Hiftory,  which  have  been  fpared  us  by  the  malevolence  of 
time,  as  may  beft  conduce  to  make  them  clearly  underftood,  and  moft 
jirofitdble  to  themfelves,  when  they  have  maturely  compared  the  courfe 
of  ancient  and  modern  times  and  circumftances  j  that  fo  they  may  reap 
that  advantage  from  thefe  difcourfes,  which  ought  to  be  the  true  and 
only  end  of  reading  Hiftory.  And  though  indeed  this  is  an  arduous 
undertaking,  yet  with  the  aiTiftance  of  thofe  that  encouraged  me  to 
embark  in  it,  I  am  not  altogether  without  hope  that  I  ftiall  be  able  to 
acquit  myfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  may,  in  fome  meafure,  anfwer  the 
end  propofed. 
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CHAP.     I. 

Concerning  the  Origin  of  Cities  in  general ^  and  that  of  Rome  in  particular, 

WHOEVER  examines  the  Origin  of  the  City  of  Rome,  in 
what  manner,  and  by  what  laws  it  was  governed,  will  find  no 
great  reafon  to  wonder  that  it  preferved  its  virtue  for  fo  many 
ages,  and  that  it  afterwards  acquired  fo  vaft  a  dominion.  As  I  intended 
therefore  to  fay  fomething  of  its  Origin  in  the  firft  place,  I  muft 
premife  that  all  Cities  are  founded  either  by  natives  of  the  Country 
where  they  are  fituated,  or  by  foreigners.  The  firft  happens  when  the 
inhabitants,  being  difperfed  or  feparated  into  little  communities,  cannot 
live  in  fecurity  :  as  no  one  of  them  of  itfelf  would  be  able  to  make  a 
fufficient  defence,  if  it  fliould  be  afiaulted  by  an  enemy  ;  nor  would  it 
have  time  in  cafe  of  a  fudden  attack  to  unite  with  others  for  that 
purpofe.  But  fuppofing  that  could  be  effected,  they  muft  ftill  be  obliged 
to  abandon  many  of  their  habitations  and  poiTeffions  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Enemy  :  to  avoid  which  dangers,  they  commonly  agree  at  laft 
either  of  their  own  accord,  or  by  the  advice  of  fome  perfon  of  the 
greateft  authority  amongft  them,  to  unite  and  live  together  in  fome  one 
Vol.  II.  B  place 
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ptacc  chofcn  by  general  coiifcnr,  where  they  may  mutually  furnifh  each 
other  wiih  the  ncccllarics  and  coiivcnicncies  of  liic,  ami  make  better 
provilion  for  their  common  fafcty.  In  this  manner,  Athens  and 
Venice,  amonsll  nunv  others,  were  founded  at  firft  :  the  former 
under  the  authority  of  Thcfcus,  atid  by  people  who  before  had  been 
fcaiicrcd  and  difpcrfed  at  a  ditlancc  from  each  other  j  the  latter  by  fuch 
as  had  tied  into  certain  little  Illes  at  the   extremity   of  the   Adriatic, 

t  avoid  the  mircries  whicli  were  daily  occafioncd  in  Italy,  by  the 
tinual  irruptions  of  Barbarians  after  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman 
Empire)  where  they  lived  together  under  no  particular  governor,  though 
they  agreed  to  obferve  certain  laws  which  feemed  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  their  future  fupport  and  cftabliHiment.  And  in  this  they  fucceeded 
fo  well  from  the  long  repofe  they  enjoyed  in  that  fituation,  (being 
fcparatcd  trom  the  continent,  and  not  liable  to  be  annoyed  by  an  Enemy 
who  had  no  fliipsto  invade  them)  that  from  this  fmall  beginning  they  at 
lart  arrived  at  that  prodigious  degree  of  power  and  grandeur  in  which 
we  fee  the  N'enetians  at  prefent  [a]. 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  that  is,  when  a  City  is  founded,  by  foreigners, 
it  is  done  cither  by  fuch  as  are  entirely  free,  or  dependent  on  others  ; 
as  by  Colonies,  for  inllance,  which  are  fent  out  by  fome  Prince  or 
Common-wealth,  either  to  dilburden  their  own  territories  when  they 
are  too  full  of  inhabitants,  or  to  keep  pofleffion  at  little  or  no  expence 
of  fome  Country  they  have  newly  conquered,  (many  of  which  fort  the 
Romans  built  in  every  part  of  their  Empire)  or  perhaps  by  fome  Prince, 
not  with  any  defign  to  refide  there  himfelf,  but  for  his  glory  and  re- 
putation, as  Alexandria  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Great.  But  thefe 
Cities,  not  being  free  in  their  Original,  feldom  attain  to  that  degree  of 
eminence  as  to  become  Capitals  of  Kingdoms  or  Empires.  Of  this 
kind  was  Florence,  which  (whether  built  by  the  Soldiers  of  Sylla,  or 
perhaps  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  about  Fiefole  [ò]j  who,  being 
encouraged  by  the  long  peace  which  the  world  enjoyed  under  the  reign 
of  Auguftus,  left  their  faftnefies,  and  came  to  live  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Arno)  was  certainly  founded  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
therefore  could  never  raife  itfelf  from  fuch  a  beginning  to  any  greater 
height,  than  its  Sovereign  was  pleas'd  to  allow  of. 

The  founders  of  Cities   may  be  faid    to   be  free,  when  a  people 
cither  quit  their  native  country   voluntarily,    or  are  forced  out  of  it  by- 
fa]  This  was  written  when  that  Commonwealth  was  in  the  Zenith  of  its  glory,  and 
before  it  was  humbled  by  the  famous  League  of  Cambray.     It  is  now  in  very  different 
tircumftances.     See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,    Book  I. 

l^]  See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,    Book  II.  at  the  beginning. 
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peftilence,  famine,  or  war,  to  feek  new  habitations  under  the  condu(!n; 
of  fome  Prince  or  other  leaders  of  their  own.  And  thefe  muH:  either 
inhabit  fuch  Cities  as  they  find  ready  built  in  the  country  they  cret 
poiTefìion  of,  as  Mofes  did  ;  or  they  muft  build  new  ones  like  iEneas. 
In  the  latter  cafe,  the  Condudor  of  the  undertaking  has  the  greater 
opportunity  of  difplaying  his  abilities;  on  which  the  future  good  or  bad 
fortune  of  the  City  chiefly  depends  :  and  thofe  abilities  are  diftinguifhable 
principally  in  two  points  ;  firft  in  the  choice  of  a  convenient  fituation, 
and  next  in  making  good  laws.  Now  fince  fome  men  betake  themfelves 
to  labour  through  mere  necefllty,  and  others  only  by  choice,  and  it 
always  happens  that  there  is  more  virtue  in  thofe  countries  where  labour 
cannot  poffibly  be  difpenfed  with,  than  in  others  where  there  is  more 
room  for  choice,  it  feems  worthy  of  confideration  whether  it  is  not  the 
beft  way  to  build  in  a  barren  country  ;  that  fo,  when  men  are  obliged 
to  work  hard  and  cannot  afford  to  be  idle,  they  may  live  more  united; 
as  the  poverty  of  a  country  is  feldom  the  occalion  of  difcord  ;  in  proof 
of  which,  we  might  alledge  the  concord  of  the  Ragufans,  as  well  as 
of  the  inhabitants  of  fome  other  cities  that  have  been  built  in  fuch 
fituations,  if  it  was  neceffary.  And  without  doubt  fuch  a  choice  would 
be  both  a  very  prudent  and  advantageous  one,  if  men  could  be  content 
with  their  own,  and  not  covet  the  pofTeffions  of  others.  But  fince  the 
depravity  of  human  nature  is  fuch,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  any  one  to 
live  in  fecurity,  unlefs  he  fortifies  himfelf  with  power,  it  is  better  to 
build  in  a  fertile  country,  where  plenty  of  all  things  will  make  the 
inhabitants  increafe,  and  enable  them  not  only  to  defend  themfelves 
againfl:  any  attack,  but  to  humble  thofe  that  fhould  dare  to  oppofe  their 
rifing  fortune.  As  for  the  idlenefs  which  fuch  abundance  may  occafion, 
it  may  be  prevented  by  proper  laws,  according  to  the  example  of  feveral 
wife  Legiflators,  who  having  lived  in  fuch  pleafant  and  fruitful  countries 
as  naturally  incline  men  to  be  lazy  and  unfit  for  honefl  induftry,  have 
always  obviated  thofe  inconveniencies,  which  otherwife  muft  have 
happened,  by  laying  thofe  citizens  who  were  defigned  for  Soldiers, 
under  a  necefilty  of  ufing  hard  labour  and  exercife  :  by  which  they 
made  better  proof  than  others,  who  had  been  bred  up  in  rough  and 
barren  countries.  Of  this,  the  Kingdom  of  Egypt  may  ferve  for  an 
example;  which,  though  one  of  the  mofl  delightful  countries  in  the 
World,  availed  itfelf  however  of  wife  laws  and  reftridions  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  it  produced  many  brave  and  excellent  men,  whofe  a(ftions, 
if  the  memory  of  them  had  not  been  almoft  extinguillied  by  time, 
would  have  been  more  extolled  than  thofe  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
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leverai  others  which  arc  ftill  held  in  lb  much  admiration  [c].  For 
whoever  confiders  the  Government  oF  the  Soldans,  the  dilcipline  of  the 
Mamalucs  and  the  rcll  ot"  their  Soldiery,  belbre  they  were  conquered 
by  Scliin  the  Grand  Turk,  will  find  many  admirable  regulations  with 
rc^^rd  to  their  forces  ;  from  whence  it  may  eafily  be  perceived  how 
apprchcnfive  thev  were  of  their  being  enervated  by  that  idlenefs  to 
whicli  the  benignity  ot  the  climate  mull  naturally  have  inclined  them, 
if  it  had  not  been  guarded  againft  by  the  ftrideft  injunctions  of  due 
cxcrcilc  and  labour. 

I  lav  therefore,  it  is  tlie  moH:  prudent  way  to  make  choice  of  a  fertile 
fituation,  provided  proper  care  be  taken  to  obviate  the  evils  by  falutary 
Jaws,  which  otherwile  luxury  and  abundance  may  probably  occafion. 
When  Alexander  the  Great  intended  to  found  a  City  to  perpetuate  his 
name,  Dinocratcs  an  Architetl  advifed  him  to  build  it  upon  Mount 
Athos,  which  would  not  only  be  very  ftrong,  but  might  be  reduced 
into  the  lliape  of  a  man  ;  a  circumftance  that  could  not  fail  of  being 
much  admired,  and  mufl  contribute  greatly  to  his  glory.  But  the 
King  afking  him  how  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  furniflied  with 
provifions,  he  confefled  he  had  not  thought  of  that  [J],  at  which 
Alexander  could  not  help  laughing  very  heartily^  and  leaving  the 
mountain  as  it  was,  he  built  Alexandria,  where  he  knew  people  would 
be  glad  to  live  on  account  of  the  richnefs  of  the  Soil,  as  well  as  the 
advantages  they  might  reap  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Sea  and  the  river 
Nile. 

{[  then  we  confider  the  Origin  of  Rome,  and  admit  it  to  have  been 
founded  by  i^neas,  it  muft  be  numbered  amongft  thofe  cities  that  have 
been  built  by  foreigners  j  but  if  the  foundation  of  it  is  to  be  afcribed 
to  Romulus,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  built  by  the  natives  of  tlic 
country  in  which  it  ftands.  In  cither  cafe  we  fliall  find  that  it  was  free 
in  the  beginning  and  independent  on  any  one.  It  will  likewife  appear 
(as  we  Ihall  fhew  hereafter)  that  the  inhabitants  were  laid  under  fuch 
fevcre  reftriflions  in  feveral  refped:s,  by  the  laws  which  were  made  by 
Romulus,  Numa,  and  others,  that  neither  the  fertility  of  the  country, 
the  conveniency  of  the  Sea,  the  frequent  and  fignal  victories  they 
gained,  nor  the  greatnefs  of  their  Empire,  were  able  to  corrupt  themi 
for  many  eges  :  on  the  contrary,  they  maintained  their  virtue  with  fuch 
inflexible  rigour,  as  there  are  few  or  no  examples   of  in  any  other 

[c]     Vixerc  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi,  fed  omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urtrentur,  ignotiquc  longà 
No<^te.  Hor.  Book  III.    Ode  ix. 

Id]  Plutarch,  in  vit.  Alexandri. 
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Common-wealth.  And  fince  the  great  exploits  performed  under  that 
Government  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  are  recorded  by  Livy, 
were  condud'ed  either  by  public  or  private  Counfels,  I  (hall  begin  my 
Difcourfes  with  what  feems  moft  worthy  of  obfervation,  at  home  and 
in  public,  not  omitting  the  neceiTary  circumrtances  and  confequences, 
with  which,  the  firft  book,  or  rather  the  fiifl  part  of  this  work,  will 
conclude. 


CHAP.    ir. 

Concerning  the  different  forti  of  Government,  and  efpecially  that  of  Rome, 

OMITTING  all  mention  at  prefent  of  fuch  Cities  as  were 
dependent  in  the  beginning,  I  fhall  fpeak  of  thofe  only  that 
were  originally  free,  and  conduded  themfelves  as  they  thought  fit, 
either  in  a  Republican  or  a  Monarchical  form  of  Government  :  and 
thefe,  as  their  Principles  and  beginnings  were  different,  had  likewife 
different  laws  and  conflitutions.  Some  of  them  alfo  had  laws  delivered 
to  them  by  one  perfon  at  the  firft,  or  at  leaft  very  foon  after  their 
foundation  ;  as  the  Spartans  received  theirs  immediately  from  Lycurgus  : 
others  had  their  laws  given  them  at  different  times,  according  to  the 
feveral  accidents  and  exigencies  that  happened  j  which  was  the  cafe  of 
Rome.  That  State,  therefore,  may  jalily  be  deemed  fortunate,  which 
falls  into  the  hands  of  a  wife  man,  who  makes  fuch  laws  at  firft,  as 
want  no  amendment  or  new-modelling  afterwards,  but  are  fufficient 
of  themfelves  to  fecure  and  protedl  thofe  that  live  under  them  ;  as  it 
happened  to  the  Spartans,  whofe  laws  were  fo  excellent  that  they  were 
inviolably  obferved  for  above  eight  hundred  years,  without  occafioning 
any  murmurs  or  commotions  of  confequence.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
State  muft  be  in  fome  meafure  unhappy,  which,  for  want  of  prudence 
and  forefight  in  the  Legiflators  at  firft,  is  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
reforming  and  altering  its  laws  upon  fudden  emergencies  :  ftill  more 
unhappy  when  its  laws  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  inftead  of  conducing 
to  promote  the  true  ends  of  government,  they  have  a  quite  dift'erent 
tendency;  for  in  that  cafe,  there  is  hardly  any  poffibility  of  reforming 
it.  As  to  others  which  are  eftabliftied  upon  good  principles  at  firft, 
and  capable  of  improvement,  if  they  are  not  altogether  perfed:,  they 
may  become  more  and  more  (o  in  time  by  divers  accidents  and 
occurrences,  though  perhaps  not  without  fome  dangerous  fliocks  and 
concuflions  ;  for  men  are  naturally  averfe  to  any  innovation  or  change 
in  their  cuftoms  and  laws,  except  they  are  convinced  there  is  an  abfokite 

neceffity 
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neceiTity  for  ii:  and  as  this  nccclTity  nuift  be  occafioned  by  Ibme 
imjvnding  danger,  ilic  Sratc  maybe  lubveried,  before  the  remedy  can 
have  its  cffcvil."  Of  this  we  liavc  hitlicieiU  proofs  in  what  has  happened 
to  the  Republic  of  Florence,  at  various  times,  and  upon  ditterent  occafions: 
particularly  upon  tlie  commotions  that  happened  at  Arozzo  and  Prato; 
the  former  of  which  produced  a  new  reformation  in  the  State,  and  the 
latrcr  great  confufion. 

But  as  I  propofe  to  treat  more  particularly  of  the  laws  and  conftitutlon 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  ihew  what  accidents  contributed  to  bring 
it  to  perfedion,  I  muft  obferve  in  the  firft  place,  that  according  to 
fomc  authors,  there  are  but  three  forts  of  government,  viz.  Monarchy 
or  Principality,  Ariftocracy,  and  Democracy;  and  that  thofe  who 
intend  to  ere(ft  a  new  State,  mull  have  recourfe  to  fome  one  of  thefe 
which  he  likes  bell.  Others  (and  with  more  judgment,  as  many  think) 
fav  there  arc  Six  forts  ;  three  of  which  arc  very  bad,  and  the  other  three 
good  in  themfelves,  but  liable  to  be  fo  corrupted  that  they  may  become 
the  worll.  The  three  good  forts  have  been  juft  now  mentioned; 
tlie  other  three  proceed  from  thcfe,  and  every  one  of  them  bears  fuch 
a  refemblance  to  that  on  which  it  refpedively  depends,  that  the  tranfition 
from  one  to  the  other  is  ihort  and  eafy  :  for  Monarchy  often  degenerates 
into  Tyranny,  Ariliocracy  into  Oligarchy,  and  Democracy  into  licentious 
Aiiarchy  and  confufion.  So  that  whoever  fets  up  any  one  of  the  former 
three  kinds  of  Government,  may  afTure  himfelf  it  will  not  be  of  any 
long  duration  ;  for  no  precaution  will  be  fufficient  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  other  that  is  analogous  to  it,  on  account  of  the  affinity  which 
there  feems  to  be  in  this  cafe  betwixt  virtue  and  vice,  perfedtion  and 
imperfeólion. 

This  variety  of  Governments  amongfl:  mankind,  appears  to  have  been 
the  eftedl  of  chance  :  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  World,  the  inhabitants 
being  few,  for  fome  time  lived  feparatc  from  each  other  like  hearts  ; 
but  afterwards  as  they  multiplied,  they  began  to  unite  for  their  mutual 
defence,  and  put  themfelves  under  the  proted:ion  of  fuch  as  were  moft 
eminent  amongft  them  for  courage  and  flrength,  whom  they  engaged 
to  obey  and  to  acknowledge  as  their  chiefs  [t*].  Hence  arofe  the 
diftindtion  betwixt  honeft  and  difhonefl:,  juft  and  unjuft  :  for  when 
any  one  injured  his  benefadlor,  it  excited  a  fort  of  fellow-feeling  and 

[<»]  Cum  prorepferunt  primis  animalia  terris, 

Mutum  &  turpe  pecus,  glandem  atque  cubilia  propter, 

Pugnabant  armis,  quae  poft  fabricaverat  ufus  ; 

Donee  verba,  quibus  voces  fenfufque  notarent, 

Nominaque  invenére  :  dehinc  abfiftere  bello, 

Oppida  a£perunt  munire,  &  ponere  leges, 

Ne  quis  fur  eflet,  neu  latro,  neu  quis  adulter.  Hor.  Satir.  lib  I.  iii. 

indignation 
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indignation  in  others  at  his  bafenefs  and  ingratitude,  as  well  as  kindnefs 
and  refped:  for  thofe  that  behaved  otherwife  :  and  as  they  confidered 
they  might  fome  time  or  other  perhaps  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
themfelves,  if  proper  meafures  were  not  taken  to  prevent  it,  they 
thought  fit  to  make  laws  for  the  reward  of  good  men,  and  the 
punifhment  of  offenders.  This  firfi:  gave  rife  to  juftice  in  the  world  f /]> 
and  from  this  confideration  it  came  to  pafs  in  procefs  of  time,  that 
in  the  eledion  of  a  new  Chief,  they  had  not  fo  much  regard  to  courage 
and  bodily  ftrength  as  to  wifdom  and  integrity.  But  afterwards,  as  this 
kind  of  government  became  hereditary  by  degrees  inftead  of  eledlive, 
the  heirs  of  thefe  Chieftains  foon  began  to  degenerate  from  the  virtue 
of  their  Anceftors,  and  to  behave  themfelves  as  if  they  thought  the 
main  duty  of  a  Prince  confided  in  furpaffing  all  other  men  in  luxury, 
extravagance,  effeminacy,  and  every  fort  of  voluptuoufnefs  ;  by  which 
in  a  while,  they  firfi:  grew  odious  to  their  Subjeds,  and  then  fo  afraid  of 
themfelves,  that  they  were  forced  to  diftrefs  and  cut  off  others  for  their 
own  fecurity,  and  at  laft  to  become  downright  Tyrants.  This  firfl 
occafioned  combinations  and  confpiracies  for  the  deflrudion  of  Princes  3 
not  amongft  the  weak  and  pufillanimous,  but  amongfi:  fuch  as  being 
more  eminent  than  others  for  their  generofity,  magnanimity,  riches,  and 
birth,  could  not  endure  any  longer  to  fubmit  to  thefe  pitiful  and 
opprefilve  Governors. 

The  multitude  therefore,  fwayed  by  the  authority  of  the  Nobles, 
rofe  in  arms  againfi:  their  Prince,  and  being  freed  from  his  yoke, 
transferred  their  allegiance  to  their  deliverers,  who  being  thoroughly 
difgufted  at  Monarchy,  changed  the  form  of  Government,  and  took  it 
into  their  own  hands.  After  which  they  conduded  both  themfelves 
and  the  State,  according  to  the  laws  they  had  made,  preferring  the 
common  good  to  any  particular  advantage,  and  behaving  in  private  as 
well  as  public  affairs  with  afiiduity  and  moderation,  whilO  the 
remembrance  of  their  paft  fufferings  continued  frefli  upon  their  minds. 
But  this  authority  afterwards  devolving  upon  their  Sons,  who  had  not 
feen  thefe  changes,  nor  experienced  the  miferies  of  tyranny,  they  began 
to  grow  fo  diffatisfied  with  that  fort  of  civil  equality,  that  they  caft  off 
all  reftraint,  and  giving  themfelves  up  to  rapine,  ambition  and  luff, 
foon  changed  the  government  again  from  Ariftocracy  into  an  Oligarchy. 
Their  adminiftration  however  becoming  as  infupportable  in  a  while  as 
the  tyranny  of  one  had  formerly  been,  the  people  naturally  began  to 
look  out  for  fome  deliverer;  and  having  fixed  upon  a  leader,  they  put 
themfelves  under  his  banners,,  and  abcliflied  Oligarchy.     But  when  they 

[/],,       ..liUtilitas  jufti  prope  mater  k  sequi,  Hor.  Satir,  lib.  I,  iii. 

had. 
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hnd  done  tliif;,  and  came  to  rcflcifl:  upon  the  opprefììons  they  fuftained 
under  a  Tvrant,  they  rcloh-ed  never  to  be  governed  again  by  any  one 
man  ;  and  therefore  agreed  to  let  up  a  popular  Government,  which  was 
c  ^nilitutcd  in  luch  a  manner,  that  the  chief  authority  was  not  vefted 
cither  in  a  Prince  or  in  a  Junto  of  the  Nobility.  Now  as  all  new 
ethblilliments  arc  held  in  fome  degree  of  reverence  and  veneration  at 
fjll,  this  form  fubfificd  for  fome  time  ;  though  no  longer  than  thofe 
j'coplc  lived  who  had  been  the  founders  of  it  :  for  after  their  death, 
their  dcfccndants  degenerated  into  licentioufnefs,  and  fuch  a  contempt 
of  all  authority  and  diftindion,  tliat,  every  man  living  after  his  own 
caprice,  there  was  nothing  to  be  feen  but  confufion  and  violence;  fo 
that  either  by  the  advice  of  fome  good  and  refpe(5lable  man,  or 
compelled  by  the  abfolute  necefìity  of  providing  a  remedy  for  thefe 
diforder-  and  enormities,  they  at  laft  determine  once  more  to  fubmit 
to  the  dominion  of  one  :  from  which  State  they  fell  again  in  time 
through  the  fame  gradations,  and  from  the  abovementioned  caufes  into 
miiruleand  licentioufnefs.  Such  is  the  rotation  to  which  all  States  are 
Subje<fl;  neverthelefs  they  cannot  often  revert  to  the  fame  kind  of 
Government,  becaufe  it  is  nor  polTible  that  any  one  fliould  be  fo  long 
lived  as  to  undergo  many  of  thefe  mutations;  for  it  frequently  happens 
that  when  a  State  is  labouring  under  fuch  convulfions,  and  is  deftitute 
both  of  Arength  and  counfcl,  it  falls  a  prey  to  fome  other  neighbouring 
community  or  nation  that  is  better  governed  j  otherwife  it  might  pafs 
through  the  fevcral  abovementioned  revolutions  again  and  again  to 
infinity. 

All  thefe  forts  of  government  then,  in  my  opinion,  are  infirm  and 
infecure  ;  the  three  former  from  the  ufual  fhortnefs  of  their  duration, 
and  the  three  latter  from  the  malignity  of  their  own  principles.  The 
wifeft  Legilktors  therefore  being  aware  of  thefe  defeds,  never  eftabliflied 
any  one  ot  them  in  particular,  but  contrived  jjnother  that  partakes  of 
them  all,  confining  of  a  Prince,  Lords,  and  Commons,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  more  firm  and  ftable,  becaufe  every  one  of  thefe 
members  would  be  a  check  upon  the  other:  and  of  thofe  Legiflators, 
Lycurgus  certainly  merits  the  highefi:  praife,  who  conftituted  an 
cHablifliment  of  this  kind  at  Sparta,  which  lafted  above  eight  hundred 
years,  to^his  own  great  honour  as  well  as  the  tranquillity  of  the  Citizens. 
\'ery  dittercnt  was  the  fate  of  the  Government  elfabliflied  by  Solon  at 
Athens,  which,  being  a  fimple  Democracy  only,  was  of  fo  fliort  a 
continuance,  that  it  gave  way  to  the  tyranny  of  Pififtratus  before  the 
death  of  the  Lcgiflator  :  and  though  indeed  the  heirs  of  that  Tyrant 
were  expelled  about  forty  years  after,  and  the  Athenians  not  only 
recovered    their  liberty,    but  re-eflabliflied^  Solon's  laws  and  plan  of 

government^ 
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government,  yet  they  did  not  maintain  it  above  a  hundred  years, 
notwithftanding  they  m.ade  feveral  new  regulations  to  reftrain  the 
infolence  of  the  Nobles,  and  the  licentloufnefs  of  the  Commons  j  tlie 
neceflity  of  which  Solon  had  not  forfeen  :  (o  that  for  want  of  tempering 
his  Democracy  with  a  fliare  of  Ariftocracy  and  princely  power,  it  was 
of  fliort  duration  in  comparifon  of  the  conftitutlon  of  Sparta. 

But  to  return  to  Rome.     Though  that  City  had   not  a  Lycurgus  to 
"model  its  conftitution  at  firft,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  prefcrve  its 
liberty  for  a  long  courfe  of  time  ;  yet  fo  many  were  the  accidents  which 
happened  in  the  contefts  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians,  that 
chance  efFeóled  what  the  Law-giver  had  not  provided  for.     So  that   if 
it  was  not  perfed;  at  the  beginning,  it  became  fo  after   a   while  ;  for 
though  the  firft  laws  were  deficient,  yet  they  were  neither  incapable  of 
amendment,  nor  repugnant  to  its  future  perfed:ion  :    fince  not   only 
Romulus  but  all  the  reft  of  the  Kings  that  fucceeded  him  made  feveral 
good   alterations  in  them,  and  fuch    as  were  well  calculated  for  the 
ilipport  of  liberty.     But  as  it  was  their  intention  to  found  a  Monarchy 
and  not  a  Republic,  when   that  City  had  fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  a 
Tyrant,  there  feemed  to  be  many  provifions  ftill  wanting  for  the  further 
maintenance  of  its  freedom.     And   notwithftanding   Tyranny  was  at 
laft  eradicated  by  the  ways  and  means  abovementioned,  yet  thofe  who 
had  chiefly  contributed  to  it,  created  two  Confuls  to  fupply    the  place 
of  Royalty  ;  by  which  it  came   to  pafs  that  the  name  alone,  and    not 
the  authority  of  Princes,    was    extinguifhed.     So   that   the   Supreme 
power  being  lodged  only  in  the  Confuls   and  Senate,  the  Government 
confifted  of  no  more  than  two  of  the  three    Eftates  which  we  have 
fpoken  of  before,  that  is,  of  P^oyalty    and  Ariftocracy.     It    remained 
therefore  ftill  necefiary  to  admit  the  people  into  fome  fhare    of  the 
Government  ;  and  the  Patricians  growing  fo  infolent  in  time  (as  I  fhall 
fhew  hereafter)  that  the  Plebeians  could  no  longer  endure  ir,  the  latter 
took  arms,  and  obliged  them  to  rclinquifli  part  of  their  authority,  left  they 
fhould  lofe  the  whole  ',  on    the  other  hand,  the  Confuls  and   Senators 
fl:ill  retained  fo  much  power  in  the  Common-wealth,  as  enabled  them 
to  fupport  their  rank  with  dignity  and  honour.     This  ftruggle  gave  birth 
to  certain   Officers  called  Tri bimes  of  the  People;  after  the  creation   of 
whom  that  State  became  more  firm  and  compact,  every  one  of  the  three 
degrees  abovementioned  having  its  proper   Hiare  in  the  Government  j 
and  fo  propitious  was  fortune  to  it,  that  although  it  was  changed    from 
a  Monarchy  into  an  Ariftocracy,  and  afterwards  into  a  Democracy,  by 
the  fteps  and  for  the  reafons  already  aftlgned,  yet  the  Royal  pov\er  was 
never  entirely  aboliftied  and  given  to  the  Patricians,  nor   that  of  tlie 
Patricians  wholly  to  the  Plebeians  j  on  the  contrary,  the  authority  of  the 

Vol.  II.  C  three 
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three  FrtitfS  bcin^  duly  proportioned  and  mixed  together,  gave  it  the 
hii;hcll  deforce  ot'  pcricdion  that  any  Comnion-wcahli  is  capable  of 
attaining  to;  and  tliis  was  owing  in  a  great  mcafure,  if  not  altogether, 
to  the  dillcnfions  that  happened  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians, 
as  lliall  be  lliewn  more  at  large  in  the  following  Chapters. 


CHAP.     III. 

To  icbat  accidents  it  ivas  oiving  that  the  T^ribunes  of  the  People  were 
created  at  Rome  j  and  hoiv  they  contributed  to  make  that  Common-wealth 
more  pcrfcSi. 

THOSE  that  have  written  upon  Civil  Government,  lay  it  down 
as  a  firlt  Principle,  and  all  Hiftorians  demonftrate  the  fame,  that 
whoever  could  found  an  eftablifliment,  and  make  proper  laws  for  the 
government  of  it,  muft  prefuppofe  that  all  men  are  bad  by  nature  [^], 
and  that  they  will  not  fail  to  fliew  that  natural  depravity  of  their  heart, 
whenever  they  have  a  fair  and  fecure  opportunity  ;  and  though  it  may 
poinbly  lie   concealed  for  a  while,  on  account  of  fome  fecret  reafon 
which  does  not  then  appear  to  men  of  fmall   experience  j  yet  Time, 
(which  is  therefore  juflly  called  the  Father  of  truth)  commonly  brings 
it  to  light  in  the  end.     After  the  expulflon  of  the   Tarquins  at  Rome, 
there  fcemed  to  be  a  perfedl  harmony  betwixt   the  Patricians   and 
Plebeians;    the  former  having  laid    afide  their   ufual   arrogance,    and 
allumed  an  appearance  of  familiarity  and  affability  even  towards  the 
loweft  of  the  people.     The  reafons  of  this  were  not  difcovered  whilft 
the  Tarquins  lived  ;   for  the  Patricians  being  ftill   afraid  of  them,  were 
likewife  apprehenfive  that  if  they  fliould  opprefs  the  people,  they  might 
be  tempted  to  call  in  that  family  again  ;  and  this  was  the  true  caufe  of 
their  feeming  moderation.     But  as  foon  as  the  Tarquins  were  dead,  and 
the  Patricians    delivered  from  thofe  apprehenfions,  they  began  to  vent 
their  malice  upon  the  Plebeians  which  they  had  fo  long  concealed,  and 
to  treat  them  in  the  moft  infolent  and  injurious  manner,  which   may 
ferve  as  a  futHcient  proof  of  what  I  have  juO:  now  faid,  that  men  are 
never  good  but  through  neceffity;  on  the  contrary,  when  good  and  evil 
are  left  to  their  choice,  and  they  can  pradiife  the  latter  with  impunity, 
they  will  not  fail  to  throw  every  thing  into  diforder   and  confufion.. 

[^  ]  T^^'s  Teems  a  harfh  fuppofition.  But  does  not  every  Chriftian  almoft  dally  juftify 
the  truth  of  it,  by  cor.felTing  it  before  God  and  the  World  ;  and  are  we  not  exprefsly  told 
the  Tafiìc  in  àvcral  pafTages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,,  and  in  all  Syftems  of  human. 
PhL'ofophy. 

Hence 
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Hence  arifes  the  common  obfervation,  that  hunger  and  poverty  may  make 
people  iììdujìr ions y  but  laws  only  can  make  them  good  :  for  if  men  were 
fo  of  themfelves,  there  would  be  no  occafion  for  laws,  but  as  the  cafe 
is  far  other  wife,  they  are  abfoliUely  necefiary. 

After  the  Tarquins  were  dead  therefore,  who  had  been  fuch  a  check 
upon  the  Nobility,  fome  other  expedient  feemed  wanting  that  might 
have  the  fame  eifed)  fo  that  after  much  confullon  and  diforder,  and 
many  dangerous  contefts  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  certain 
Officers,  called  Tribunes,  v/ere  created  for  the  fecurity  of  the  latter  :  who, 
being  vefted  with  fuch  privileges  and  authority  as  enabled  them  to 
become  Arbiters  betwixt  thofe  two  Eftates,  effetìually  curbed  the 
infolence  of  the  former. 


CHAP.     IV. 


X 


loe  diffenfiom  betwixt  the  Fatriciam  and  Plebeians  made  the  Roman 

Common-wealth  more  powerful  and  free. 


IMuft  here  fay  fomething  of  the  contefls  that  happened  at  Rome 
betwixt  the  death  of  the  Tarquins  and  the  creation  of  the  Tribunes, 
and  afterwards  endeavour  to  refute  the  opinion  of  thole  who  affert,  that 
the  Roman  Republic  was  fo  fubjeól  to  tumult,  fedition  and  confufion, 
that  if  its  good  fortune  and  military  virtue  had  not  over  balanced  thele 
defeats,  it  would  have  been  much  inferior  to  any  ©ther.  It  muil  be 
owned  indeed,  that  both  fortune  and  valour  did  not  a  little  contribute 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  that  Empire  :  but  it  feems  to  me  as  if  thefe 
people  did  not  confider,  that  where  there  are  good  Soldiers  there  mulT: 
be  good  order  and  difcipline,  which  is  likewife  geaerally  attended  with 
good  fortune. 

But  to  defcend  to  fome  other  particulars  relating  to  that  City.  I  fay 
thofe  that  cavil  at  the  dilTenfions  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians 
there,  cavil  at  the  very  caufes  which  in  my  opinion  contributed  mod  to 
its  liberty  i  for  whilfi:  they  objedt  to  them  as  the  fources  of  tumult  and 
confufion,  they  do  not  confider  the  good  effeds  they  produced  ; 
feeming  either  to  forget,  or  never  to  have  known,  that  in  all  Common- 
wealths, the  views  and  difpofition  of  the  Nobility  and  Commonalty  mull: 
of  neceffity  be  very  widely  if  not  totally  different  :  and  that  all  the 
laws  which  are  made  in  favour  of  liberty,  have  been  owing  to  the 
differences  betwixt  them,  as  might  eafily  be  democftrated  from  what 
happened  at  Rome  ;  for  from  the  time  of  the  Tarquins  to  that  of  the 
Gracchi,  which  was  a  period  of  above  three  hundred  years,  the  contefts 

C  2  that 
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that  arofc  there  were  very  kldoni  attended  witli  tlic  banifliP-ient,  and 
ftill  Icldomcr  witli  the  execution  oF  any  tfi*-'  the  Citizens. 

There  is  no  reafon  tlien  to  look  upon  tliofc  humours  as  noxious, 
nor  that  Republic  as  diliinited,  in  which  during  lb  long  a  fpace,  and 
lb  many  lUugglc?,  not  above  eight  or  ten  people  were  fent  into  Exile, 
verv  few  put  to  death,  and  not  many  punillic J  with  pecuniary  fines  on 
account  of  thofc  commotions;  nor  can  it  with  any  juflice  be  Cilled  a 
difordcrcd  or  ill  governed  State,  where  there  w'cre  fo  many  examples 
ot"  every  kind  of  virtue  ;  fince  good  examples  proceeded  from  good 
education,  and  good  education  from  good  laws,  and  thofc  laws  frani 
thofe dill'cnfions  which  many  fo  inconfideratcly  condemn.  For  whoever 
will  look  into  the  confequcnces  of  them,  will  find  that  they  never 
occafioned  any  baniihment  or  other  fort  of  violence  that  was  detrimental 
to  the  public  good  ;  but  laws,  on  the  contrary,  that  were  highly 
conducive  to  the  prefervation  of  their  common  liberties.  If  any  one 
however  fliould  objed:,  that  it  muft  be  a  flrange  and  horrible  fight 
to  fee  not  only  the  Commonalty  in  an  uproar  againfl  the  Nobility,  and 
the  Nobility  agalnit  the  Commonalty,  and  both  of  them  running 
through  the  rtrects  in  a  tumultuous  manner;  but  tradefmen  lliutting 
up  their  lliops,  and  all  forts  of  people  flying  by  droves  out  of  the  City  ; 
a  Spc(5laclc,  as  they  iniagine,  that  muft  frighten  any  perfon  that  beheld, 
and  even  thofe  that  read  of  it  :  I  anfwer,  that  every  State  ought  to  have 
proper  means  in  its  hands  to  gratify  the  demands  of  the  people,  efpecially 
thofe  States  that  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Commonalty  for 
their  alTirtance  upon  any  exigency  :  and  as  the  Roman  Republic  was 
fuch  a  one  ;  whenever  the  people  wanted  to  have  a  new  law  made, 
they  either  raifed  a  tumult  or  refufed  to  enlifl:  themfclves  as  Soldiers  in 
time  of  war,  till  they  had  obtained  fome  fort  of  Satisfaótion.  And  it 
feldom  happens  that  the  demands  of  a  free  people  are  either  unreafonable 
or  prejudicial  to  liberty,  as  they  commonly  proceed  cither  from  adtual 
upprclTion,  or  the  diead  of  it;  but  if  that  apprehenfion  fhould  prove 
groundlefs,  it  is  no  diflicult  matter  to  difabufe  them  in  a  public 
conference,  where  they  are  always  ready  to  liften  to  any  man  of  worth 
and  authority  that  fliall  think  fit  to  harangue  them  :  for  though  the 
J  eople  may  fcmetimes  be  in  an  error,  as  Tully  fays,  they  are  open  to 
bcter  information,  and  foon  convinced,  when  a  perfon  of  whofe  veracity 
and  integrity  they  have  a  good  opinion,  undertakes  to  fliew  them  their 
miQake. 

We  fhould  not  therefore  be  too  forward  in  cenfuring  the  conftltution 
of  the  Roman  Republic;  efpecially  when  wc  confider  that  the  vaft 
things  which  it  accomplifhcd  muft  be  owing  to  proportionable  caufes  ; 
and  that  if  the  diflenfions  that  happened  in  it  occafioned  the  creation  of 

Tribunes, 
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Tribunes,  they  were  rather  of  advantage  than  other  wife  :  for  they  not 
only  procured  the  people  a  fliare  in  the  adminiftration  of  Government, 
but  were  the  Guardians  and  Confervators  of  the  public  liberty,  as  I 
fliall  fliew  in  the  next  Chapter  [b], 

C  H  A  P, 

l^j]  "  Montefquieu  hatFi  often  given  it  as  his  opinion,  fays  the  Author  oi  the  Efiivicite 
**  of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  the  times.  Vol.  II.  SetSt.  xii.  That  Fadlions  are  not 
*'  only  natural  but  neceflary  to  free  Governments."  This  opinion,  however,  is  in  fome 
fenfe  erroneous,  becaufe  too  general.  The  Author  borrow'd  it  with  many  other 
important  obfervations  in  his  book  from  Machiavel's  difcourfes  upon  Livy.  But  in  juftice 
to  the  Florentine,  we  mufl:  obferve  that  he  limits  the  obfervation  to  the  times  in  which 
public  Spirit  was  predominant  :  whereas  the  other  extends  it  to  later  periods,  when  felhlh 
ambition  had  quenched  the  love  of  one's  country  ;  and  hence  arofe  his  error.  As  thefe 
two  Authors,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  poflefs  the  higheft  ftation  in  the  political  fcale,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  comparative  flcetch  of  their  different  charaéters.  Machiavel, 
born  and  bred  in  tumultuous  and  profligate  times,  and  occupied  in  the  affairs  of  a 
diftempered  Republic,  caught  his  firft  principles  from  what  he  faxv.  Montefquieu,  more 
happy  in  his  birth  and  fortune,  enjoying  an  early  leifure  in  a  quiet  and  well  regulated 
Monarchy,  drew  his  firft  principles  of  Politics  from  what  he  read.  Yet  neither  was  the 
former  given  up  to  mere  perfonal  obfervation,  nor  the  latter  to  mere  Itudy  :  in  the 
progrefs  of  life,  Machiavel  applied  himfelf  to  books,  and  Montefquieu  to  men  ;  yet, 
as  was  natural,  their  firft;  habits  prevailed,  and  gave  to  each  his  diffin6^  and  peculiar 
chara6ier.  Hence,  though  both  faw  the  internal  and  fecret  pangs  of  Government^ 
(which,  in  my  opinion,  no  writer  but  thefe  two  did  ever  fully  comprehend  or  penetrate) 
yet  they  faw  them  by  different  lights,  and  through  different  mediums.  Aiachiavel's 
leading  guide  was  Fa5i  ;  Moniefquieu's  was  Phihfophy..  In  confequence  of  this. 
Simplicity  forms  the  Character  of  one.  Refinement  that  of  the  other.  The  Speculative 
Frenchman  forms  a  fine  fyftem  ;  to  the  completion  of  which,  he  fometimes  tortures  both 
Argument  and  Faél;  the  plain  and  downright  Florentine  builds  on  Fafls,  independent 
on  all  Syflems.  The  polite  and  difmterefled  Sage  is  warm  in  the  praife  of  Honcjly  :  the 
atìive  and  penetrating  Secretary,  above  praife  or  cenfure,  gives  a  bold  and  Ihiking 
pi£lure  of  the  ways  of  ?nen.  Hence,  whilft  the  firfl  gains  every  heart  by  the  force  of 
moral  Sympathy,  the  latter  hath  been  unjuftly  detefled,  as  ihe  Enemy  of  Virtue  and 
Mankind.  Machiavel  is  negligent,  yet  pure  and  ftrong,  fcorning  the  minuter  graces 
of  compofition  ;  Montefquieu  is  elegant,  yet  nervous  ;  and  to  the  acutenefs  of  the 
Philofopher,  often  adds  the  fire  of  the  Poet.  Both  were  the  friends  of  freedom  and 
mankind  ;  both  fuperior  to  the  Genius  of  their  time  and  country  ;  both  truly  great  :  the 
Florentine  feverc  and  great  ;  the  Frenchman  great  and  amiable. 

Before  we  can  determine  therefore,  whether  the  Fa(5tions  that  divide  a  free  country 
be  falutary  or  dangerous,  it  is  necelfary  to  know  what  is  their  foundation  and  objecfl.  If 
they  arife  from  freedom  of  opinion  and  aim  at  the  public  welfare,  they  are  falutary  : 
but  if  their  fource  be  felfifh  intereft  of  what  kind  foever,  then  they  are  dangerous  and 
deftru6^ive.  I  cannot  give  a  better  co.mment  on  this  truth,  than  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke:  "  As  long,  fays  he,  as  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  prevailed,  a  Roman  facrificed  his 
**  own,  and  therefore  no  doubt, every  other  perfonal  interefl,to  the  intereff  of  the  Common- 
*'  wealth  :  when  the  latter  (that  is,  the  Spirit  of  Faction)  fucceeded,  the  interefl  of  the 
*'  Common-wealth  was  confidered  no  otherwlfe,  than  in  fubordination  to  that  particular 
"  interefl  which  each  perfon  had  efpoufed.  The  principal  men,  iiiftead  of  making  their 
'*  grandeur  and  glory  confifl,  as  they  formerly  had  done,  in  that  which  the  grandeur  and 
**  liberty  of  the  Common-wealth  refleéted  on  them,  confidered  themfelves  now  as 
"  Individuals,  not  as  Citizens  j  and  each  would  ihine   with  his  cwn  light.     To  this 

*'  purpofe 
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CHAP.     V. 

fFiffhr  if  is  fafer  to  irufl  the  gujrMiijiP:ip  of  Liberty  in  the  hands  of  the 
A  •  or  the  Commonalty  :  and  'whether  tho/e  that  only  defire  to  main- 

tain "what  they  have^  or  thofe  that  want  to  ufurp  more,  are  the  niojl 
likely  to  excite  commotions  in  a  State, 

THE  wifeil  LcgiiLuors  have  always  made  it  their  principal  care 
to  provide  a  b.irricr  or  guardi.mlhip  for  the  liberty  of  the  States 
they  have  founded  ;  and  accordingly  as  that  has  been  well  or  ill  fecured, 
the  freedom  of  thofe  States  has  been  of  longer  or  fliorter  duration  ; 
and,  as  there  muft  of  nece/lity,  be  both  Grandees  and  Commoners  in 
every  Republic,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  doiibr,  in  which  of  thofe  two 
orders,  it  would  be  mod  proper  to  veil  thai  charge.  The  Spartans 
formerly,  and  the  Venetians  more  lately,  committed  it  to  the  Nobi- 
lity ;  but  the  Romans  thought  fit  to  lodge  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
monalty. Let  us  examine  then,  which  of  thefe  Republics  made  the 
wiler  choice. 

Now,  if  we  weigh  their  rcfpedive  motives  for  ading  in  this  man- 
ner at  firft,  we  fliall  find  that  very  powerful  reafons  may  be  afllgned 
on  each  fide  of  the  queflion  ;  bur,  if  we  confider  the  duration  of 
thofe  States,  \vc  mufl  declare  in  favour  of  the  former;  as  the  liber- 
ties of  Sparta  and  Venice  were  of  longer  continuance,  than  thofe  of 

"  purpofe  alone  they  employed  the  Commands  they  had  of  armies,  the  Government 
"  of  Provinces,  and  the  influence  they  acquired  over  the  Tribes  (or  different  ClafTes 
**  of  people)  at  Rome,  and  over  the  Allies  and  Subjedls  of  the  Republic.  Upon 
*'  principles  of  the  fame  kind,  inferior  people  attached  themfelves  to  them  ;  and  that  zeal 
"  and  induftry,  nay  that  courage  and  magnanimity,  which  had  been  formerly  exerted 
*'  in  the  fcrvicc  the  Common-wealth,  were  exerted  by  the  Spirit  of  Faction,  for 
"  i^Iarius  or  Sylla,  for  Cxfar  or  Pompey." 

So  ftands  the  cafe,  with  regard  to  the  general  foundations  of  Fa<9:ion  in  moft  times 
and  countries.  But  there  is  another  fource  of  Fadion,  of  which  we  have  had  moft  fatal 
inftanccs  in  our  own  Country,  diftinft  both  from  that  of  public  Spirit  and  private 
intereft.  I  mean  that  of  erroneous  confc'ience\  when  the  unalienable  right  of  governino-  is 
fuppofedto  be  inherent  in  any  particular  man,  or  race  of  men.  This,  though  it  htth 
not  the  nature,  hath  moft  of  the  tonfequences  of  felfifti  Faclion  ;  and  is  attended  with 
this  additional  evil,  that  as  it  is  founded  in  Principle,  it  is  more  fteady  and  refolved. 
The  civil  wars  which  rent  the  Kingdom  during  the  contentions  betwixt  the  Houfcs 
of  York  and  Lancafter  were  of  this  kind.  Of  this  kind  too,  in  a  good  meafure,  were 
the  civil  wars  in  which  Charles  the  firft  periflicd  :  and  of  this  kind  altogether  have 
been  the  confequent  Rebellions  againft  eftablifhed  Government.  This  diftinéìion, 
however,  muft  be  remarked  in  favour  of  the  free  Spirit  and  (enfe  of  the  Lancaftrians 
and  Yorkifts,  beyond  that  of  the  Stuarts  party  i  that  thefe  laft  pant  for  thraldom  and 
chains  i  but  amongft  the  former,  the  fame  men  who  would  have  died  for  their  refpe^ive 
King»,  would  have  died  fur  the  Laws  and  Liberty  of  their  Country. 

Rome. 
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Rome.  To  come  to  their  feveral  motives  then  ;  and,  in  the  firfl:  place, 
to  what  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  Romans.  —  It  may  be  faid, 
that  the  guardianfhip  of  Liberty  ought  always  to  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  fuch  as  are  leaft  defirous  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  others  ; 
and  that  if  we  refledl  upon  the  different  views  and  appetites  of  Nobles 
and  Commoners,  we  fhall  always  find  a  luft  of  power  and  dominion 
in  the  former  ;  whilft  the  latter  feldom  afpire  to  any  thing  further  than 
to  defend  themfelves  from  oppreflion  ;  and  confequently,  as  they  have 
no  ambition  to  rule,  they  muft  be  truer  friends  to  liberty  than  the  No- 
bles J  fo  that,  when  the  people  are  entrufted  with  the  confervation  of 
liberty,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  they  will  be  mofl-  zealous  in  its  fup- 
port  ;  and  that,  as  they  do  not  delire  to  violate  it  themfelves,  they  will 
take  care  to  prevent  others  from  fo  doing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Advocates  for  the  Spartan  and  Venetian  eftablifliments  may  alledge, 
that  two  very  good  ends  are  anfwered,  by  committing  the  care  of  the 
public  liberty  to  the  Nobility  :  for,  in  the  firft  place,  it  fatiates  the  am- 
bition of  thofe,  who  by  that  means,  will  have  the  chief  authority  in 
the  Common-wealth,  and  leaves  them  no  pretence  to  be  difcontented  : 
and,  in  the  next,  by  taking  that  power  from  the  reftlefs  multitude,  it 
deprives  them  of  the  opportunity  of  raifing  tumults  and  feditious  com- 
motions in  the  State,  v^'hich  often  drive  the  Nobility  to  defpair,  and 
always  are  attended  with  the  moft  pernicious  confequences.  In  con- 
firmation of  this,  they  produce  the  Republic  of  Rome  itfelf  for  an 
example  j  where  the  Tribunes  of  the  people  having  got  the  power  into 
their  hands,  were  not  content  with  one  Plebeian  Conful,  but  infifted 
that  both  of  them  fhould  be  chofen  out  of  that  order  ;  after  which, 
they  likewife  feized  upon  the  Cenfor(hip,  the  Prsetorfhip,  and  all  the 
other  great  offices  in  the  Common-wealth.  But  not  fatisfied  with  this, 
they  proceeded  v/ith  the  fame  degree  of  licentioufn efs,  to  encourage  cer- 
tain bold  and  popular  men,  to  thwart  and  infult  the  nobility  ;  which  in 
time  gave  rife  io  the  domination  of  iVIarius,  and  at  lad  proved  the  ruin 
of  that  Common-wealth. 

It  muft  be  ccnfeiTcJ,  thr^refore,  that  after  maturely  confidering  both 
fides  of  the  queftion,  it  ftill  feems  a  doubtful  point,  in  what  hands 
one  ought  to  Vu'l  the  guardianfhip  of  Liberty;  fince  it  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  determine,  whether  thofe  that  only  defire  to  fupport  them- 
felves in  the  poffclijon  of  w^hat  they  already  have,  or  thofe  that  want 
to  ufurp  more,  are  the  moft  dangerous  fort  of  people  in  a  Republic. 
But  to  come  to  fome  conclufion  upon  the  whole  j  if  the  State  in  queftion 
be  defigned  to  extend  its  domin'rn,  and  become  a  large  Empire,  as 
Rome  did  ;  the  condud:  of  the  Romans  muft  be  clofely  copied  in  every 
thin?  ;  bui,  if  it  is  fuch  a  one  as  defires  nothin^^  more  than  to  maintain 
its  own,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Spartans  and 

Venetians^ 
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Venetians,  in  luc.h  a  manner,  and  for  inch  reafons,  as  Hiall  be  given  in 

the  next  Chapter.  ,     ,        ,    r 

Let  us  now  dilairs  the  other  part  of  the  qiieltion,  viz.  whether  thole 
t!ut  arc  afraid  of  lofing  what  they  have,  or  thofe  that  grafp  at  more, 
arc  the  molt  dangerous  fort  of  people  in  a  Common-wealth.  Marcus 
Mcncnius  bcins^  made  Didator,  and  Marcus  Fulvius,  General  of  the 
Horfc  (both  Plebeians)  to  quell  a  confpiracy  which  had  been  formed  at 
Capua,  againlt  the  Romans,  were  likewife  verted  with  a  power  of  in- 
quiring into  the  condusfl:  of  fuch  citizens  at  home,  as  had  been  guilty 
ot  bribery,  or  any  fort  of  undue  means,  to  obtain  the  Confulfliip  and 
other  honours  in  the  Government.  But  the  Nobles  apprehending  this 
enquiry  was  chiefly  levelled  at  them,  gave  out,  that  it  was  not  the 
Nobility  that  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  praótices,  but  the  Commonalty, 
who  havincr  neither  virtue  nor  birth  to  entitle  them  to  honours,  were 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  thofe  mean  artifices,  of  which  they  accufed 
the  i^idator  in  particular,  with  fuch  virulence,  that  after  he  had  made 
a  fpeech  in  public,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  afperfions  that  had 
been  thrown  upon  him  by  the  Nobles,  he  laid  down  the  Diótatorfhip, 
and  fubmitted  to  be  tried  by  the  people,  as  he  was,  and  acquitted.  But 
in  the  courfe  of  this  trial,  it  was  warmly  debated,  which  of  the  two 
were  the  m.ort:  dangerous  perfons,  thofe  that  contented  themfelves  with 
defending  what  they  had,  or  thofe  that  wanted  to  ufurp  more  ;  as  too 
obftinaie  a  manner  of  proceeding  in  either,  might  excite  great  difturb- 
ances  and  commotions  [;].     Such  evils,  however,  are  moft  frequently 

occafioned 

[/■]  "  1  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happinefs,  fays  an  excellent  Modern  of  this  nation, 

**  that  were  i  to  chufc  under  what  form  of  Government  1  would  live,  I  fhould  moft  cer- 

*'  tainly  give  the  preference  to  that  which  is  eftablifhcd  in   my  own  Country.     In  this 

'    *'  point,  I  think,  I  am   determined  by  reafon  and  conviction  ;  but,  if  I   fhall   be  told, 

**  that  I  am  actuated  by  prejudice,  I  am  fure  it   is  an  honeft  prejudice  ;  it  is  a  prejudice 

**  that  arifcs  from  the  love  of  my  Country,  and  therefore  fuc:i  a  one  as  I  will  always  in- 

"  duÌ2c.     That  form  of  Government  appears  to  me  the  moft  reafonable,  which  is  moft 

**  conVcrmabJe  to  the  quality  that   we   find  in  human   nature,  provided   it   be   confiftcnt 

"  With   public   peace   and    tranquillity.     This  is  what   msy   properly  be  called  Liberty^ 

♦'  which  exempts  one  man  from  fubjection  to  another,  fo  far  as  the  order  and  oeconomy 

♦*  of  government  will   permit.     Liberty  fhould  reach    every  Individual  of  a  People,  as 

•*  they  all   ftiare  one  common  nature  :  if  it  only   fpreads  among  particular  branches, 

**  there  had  better  be  none  at  all  ;  fince  fuch  a  Liberty  only  aggravates  the  misfortune  of 

**  thofe  that  are  deprived  of  it,  by  fetting  before  them  a  difagrceable  fuhjed  of  compa- 

**  liion.     This  Liberty  is  heft  preferved,  where  the  Legiflativc  Power  is  lodged  in  fcve- 

*'  ral  Perfons,  efpt-cially  if  thofe  Perfons  are  of  different  ranks  and  interefts  ;   for  where 

**  they  arc  of  the  fame  rank,  and  confequently  have  an  intereft  to  manage  peculiar  to 

**  that  rank,  it  differs  but  little  from  a  defpotic  Government  in  a  fingle  Perfon.     But  the 

*"  greateft  fecunty  a  People  can  have  for  their  Liberty,  is  when  the  Legiflative  Power  is 

**  m  the  hands  of  Perfons  fo  happily  dilHnguifhed,  that  by  providing  for  the  particular 

^*  interefts  of  their  feveral  ranks,  they  ate  providing  for  the  whole  body  of  the  People  : 

«  or 
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occafioned  by  thofe  that  are  in  pofTeflion  ;  for  the  apprehenfion  of  lofing 
what  they  have  got  operates  as  ftrongly  in  them,  as  the  delire  of  gain- 
ing more  does  in  others;  becaufe,  men  are  apt  to  think  they  cannot 
fecurely  enjoy  what  they  poffcfs  already,  without  adding  flill  more  to 
it.  Befides,  the  more  power  they  have,  the  more  able  they  vt^ill  be 
to  raife  tumults,  and  to  bring  about  any  change  or  alteration  they  defire. 

"  or  In  other  words,  when  there  is  no  part  of  the  People  that  has  not  a  common  interefl 
"  with  at  leaft  one  part  of  the  Legifiarors. 

*'  If  there  be  but  one  body  of  Legiflators,  it  is  no  better  than  a  Tyranny  ;  if  there  are 
**  only  two,  there  will  v/ant  a  caftiiig  voice,  and  one  of  them  muft  at  leaft  be  fwailowed, 
*'  up  by  difputes  and  contentions  that  will  naturally  arife  betwixt  them.  Four  would 
*'  have  the  fame  inconvenience  as  two  ;  and  a  greater  number  would  ftill  caufe  more  con- 
*'  fufion.  I  could  never  read  a  paflage  in  Polybius,  and  another  in  Cicero,  to  this  pur- 
*'  pofe,  without  a  fecret  pleafure  in  applying  it  to  the  Englifh  Conftitution,  which  it  fuits 
"  much  better  than  the  Roman.  Both  thefc  great  authors  give  the  pre-eminence  to  a 
«  mixed  Government,  confiding  of  three  branches,  the  Regal,  the  Noble,  and  the 
*'  Popular.  They  had  doubtlefs  in  their  thoughts  the  Conftitution  of  the  Roman  Ccm- 
*'  mon-wealth,  in  which,  the  Conful  reprefented  the  King,  the  Senate  the  Nobles,  and 
*«  the  Tribunes  the  People.  This  divifion  of  the  three  Powers  in  the  Roman  Conllitu- 
«  tion  was  by  no  means  fo  diftindl  and  natural,  as  it  is  in  the  Englifti  form  of  Govern- 
*«  ment.  Amongft  feveral  objeélions  that  might  be  made  to  it,  1  think  the  chief  are 
*«  thofe  that  afFetì:  the  Confular  Power,  which  had  only  the  ornaments,  without  the 
<«  force  of  the  Regal  authority.  The  Number  had  not  a  cafting  voice  in  it  ;  for  which 
*<  reafon,  if  one  did  not  chance  to  be  employed  abroad,  whilft  the  other  fat  at  home, 
*«  public  bufniefs  v/as  fometimes  at  a  ftand,  whilft  the  Confuls  pulled  two  different  wavs 
*<  in  it.  Befides,  I  do  not  find  that  the  Confuls  ever  had  a  negative  voice  in  pafling'a 
"  a  Law,  or  Decree  of  the  Senate  )  fo  that  indeed  they  were  rather  the  chief  body" of 
"  the  Nobility,  or  firft  Minifters  of  the  State,  than  a  diftin(5l  branch  of  the  Sovereignty  ; 
*<  in  which  none  can  be  looked  upon  as  apart,  who  are  nota  part  of  the  Legifiature. 
*«  Had  the  Confuls  been  invefted  with  the  Regal  authority  to  as  great  a  decree  as  our 
**  Monarcbs,  there  would  never  have  been  any  occafion  for  a  Di£tatoilhip,  which  had 
"  in  it  the  Power  of  all  the  three  Orders,  and  ended  in  the  fubveifion  of  the  whole 
*'  Conftitution. 

*'  Such  a  Hiftory  as  that  of  Suetonius,  which  gives  us  a  Succeftion  of  abfolute  Princes, 
**  is  an  unanfwerable  argument  againft  defpotic  power.  Where  the  Ptince  is  a  man  of 
*'  wifdom  and  virtue,  it  is  indeed  happy  for  his  people,  that  he  is  abfolute  ;  but  fince,  in 
*'  the  common  run  of  mankind,  for  one  that  is  wife  and  good,  you  find  ten  of  a  contrary 
*'  character,  it  is  very  dangerous  for  a  nation  to  ftand  to  its  chance,  or  to  have  its  pub- 
*'  lie  happinefs  or  miiery  depend  upon  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  lingle  perfon.  Lock 
*■*  into  the  hiftory  I  have  mentioned,  or  into  any  fcries  of  abfolute  Princes,  how  many 
"  tyrants  you  muft  read  through,  before  you  come  to  an  Emperor  that  is  fupportable  ^ 
*'  But  this  is  not  all  \  an  honeft  private  man,  often  grows  cruel  and  abandoned,  when 
*'  converted  into  an  abfolute  Prince.  Give  a  man  power  of  doing  what  he  pleafes  with 
impunity,  you  extinguifh  his  fear,  and  confequently  overturn  in  him  one  of  the  great 
pillars  of  Morality.  This  too  we  find  confirmed  by  matter  of  fa£l  ;  how  many  hopeful 
heirs  apparent  to  great  Empires  have  become  fuch  monftcrs  of  luft  and  cruelty,  as 
*■''  are  a  reproach  to  human  nature,  when  in  pofTeffion  of  them  ? 

*'  Some  tell  us,  we  ought  to  make  our  Governments  on  earth  like  that  in  Heaven, 
"  which,  fay  they  they,  is  altogether  Monarchial  and  unlimited.  Was  man  like  his 
"  Creator,  in  goodnefs  and  juftice,  who  would  not  follow  the  great  model  ?  But  where 
*'  goodnefs  and  juftice  are  not  efTential  to  the  Ruler,  who  would  wifli  to  put  himfclf  into 
"  his  hands,  to  be  difpofed  of  aecojdiog  to  his  particular  will  and  pleafure  ?" 
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And,  it  may  be  advied,  that  their  inlblcnt  and  extravagant  manner  of 
hvin^,  infpircs  thole  that  arc  cxduded  from  the  adminillration,  with  a 
fort  of  envy,  and  a  delire  of  having  their  turn  in  it,  cither  to  plunder 
their  advcriaries,  or  to  get  thofe  honours  and  emoluments  into  their 
own  hinds,  which  they  fee  others  make  lb  bad  a  ufe  of.  C^' 

CHAP.     VL 

Wbrtber  fuch  afcrm  of  Government  could  have  been  eJiabJified  at  Rome^ 
as  could  have  prevented  animojitiei  betwixt  the  Settate  and  the  People. 

WE  have  already  Hicwn  what  effeds  the  contefts  betwixt  the  Se- 
nate and  the  People  produced  at  Rome.    Now  as  thefe  ftruggles 
continued  till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and  then  proved  the  bane  of 
public  liberty,  it  may  be  afked,  perhaps,  whether  that  State  might  not 
iiave  attained  to  fuch  a  height  of  grandeur  and  authority  as  it  did,  un- 
der another  form  of  government,  which  could  have  either  prevented 
or  exftinguifhed  thofe  inteftine  difcords  ?   To  folve  this  queftion,  wc 
muft  examine  the  conftitution  of  fuch  Republics  as  continued  free  for 
a  long  courfe  of  years,  without  any   tumults  and  diffenfions,  to  fee 
what  kind  of  Government  they  lived  under  j  and  then  confider  whe- 
ther the  fame  could  have  been  introduced  at  Rome  ;  and  fince  I  have 
already  mentioned  thofe  of  Sparta  and  Venice,  let  the  former  ferve  for 
an  example  in  ancient,  and  the  latter  in  modern  times.     Sparta  was 
governed  by  a  King,  and  a  fmall  Senate  :  Venice  does  not  give  any 
different  titles  to  thofs  that  govern  it  j  for  all  fuch  as  are  qualified  to  be 
admitted  into  the  adminiflration,  are  called  by  one  common  appellation, 
Gentlemen  or  Nobles^  which   indeed  was  rather  owing  to  chance,   than 
the  prudence  of  their  Law  givers.     For,  as  a  great  number  of  people 
were  forced  to  retire  into  thofe  Ifles  and  Lagoons,  where  Venice  now 
ftands,  (for  the  rcafons  abovcmentioned)  and  the  multitude  at  laft  en- 
creafcd  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  became  neceffary  to  make  feme  laws, 
in  order  to  live  peaceably  and  fecurely  together,  they  eftablidied  a  form 
of  government  ;  and  aflembling  frequently  in  council  to  make  further 
provifion  for  their  common  fafety,  when   they  thought  they  were  nu- 
merous enough  to  fubfill  of  themfelves,  they  ordained    that  nobody 
that  fl:»ould   come   thereafter  to  live  amongft   them,  fhould  have  any 
(hare  in  the  government.     But  their  numbers  ftill  increafing,  and  many 
others  coming  afterwards  to   fettle  there,  who  therefore  could   not  be 
admitted  into  the   admi  ni  ft  ration,  they  called  thofe  that  were  already 
}>ofre{red  of   it.   Gentlemen  or  Nobles,  for   their   greater   honour,  and 
die  reff,  only  Citizenu 
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This  form  then,  might  both  be  eftabliOied  at  firR-,  and  afterwards 
fupported  without  tumults  or  contefts  ;  for,  when  it  was  introduced, 
all  the  inhabitants  being  admitted  to  a  fliare  in  the  Government  without 
diilindlion,  no  body  had  any  reafon  to  complain  ;  and  thofe  that  came 
to  live  there  afterwards,  finding  the  adminiftration  already  fixed  and 
fettled,  had  neither  caafe  nor  means  to  difi:urb  itj  for  they  could  not 
pretend  they  were  deprived  of  any  privilege,  nor  had  they  power  or 
weight  fufficient  to  raife  diflenfions,  becaufe  the  ■  government  kept  a 
flrid:  hand  over  them,  and  did  not  employ  them  in  any  charge  that 
might  give  them  fo  much  authority.  Befides,  after  all,  the  number  of 
new  comers  was  not  fo  great,  as  lo  exceed  that  of  the  firfi:  Settlers,  or 
Noble  Venetians  ;  fo  that  the  latter  had  not  only  an  opportunity  of  efia- 
blififing  their  government  firmly  at  the  beginning,  but  the  power  in  their 
hands  iikewife,  of  keeping  it  united  afterwards. 

Sparta,  as  I  faid  before,  being  governed  by  a  King,  and  a  little  Senate, 
was  alfo  enabled  to  fupport  itfelf  a  confiderable  time  j  for  all  foreigners 
being  excluded,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  that  State  was  but  fmall, 
and  thofe  living  with  great  reputation,  under  the  laws  given  by  Lycur- 
gus  (the  ftriót  obfervation  of  which  prevented  all  caufes  of  tumult 
and  difi^enfion)  continued  a  long  while  united  j  for  though,  by  his  laws, 
there  was  a  difi"in(ftion  of  rank  and  condition  indeed  efiablifhed,  yet 
the  revenues  of  the  lands  were  almofi:  equally  divided  amongfi:  them  ; 
fo  that  one  being  very  litde,  or  perhaps,  not  at  all  richer  than  another, 
the  people  were  the  lefs  difiatisfied  being  kept  at  fome  diftance  by  a 
few  Nobles,  who  were  in  the  adminiftration  ;  and  not  being  opprefi^ed 
by  them,  never  thought* of  afpiring  to  any  higher  degree  of  pov/er. 
This  was  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  the  condition  and  ci rcum fiances  of 
their  Kings,  who,  being  ele(5tive,  and  furrounded  by  the  Nobility,  had 
no  better  expedient  to  fupport  their  dignity,  than  by  protedting  the  peo- 
ple from  violence  and  injufiice  :  by  which,  the  latter  being  freed  from 
all  fear  of  oppreflion,  did  not  defire  any  fhare  in  the  Governm.ent  ;  and 
therefore,  when  there  was  no  reafon  for  envy  or  ftrife  with  the  Nobi- 
lity, there  could  be  nothing  to  difturb  their  union.  But  the  two  prin- 
cipal caufes  of  this  long  union,  were  the  following  :  In  the  firfl  place, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Sparta  was  fo  fmall,  that  they  might 
eafily  be  governed  by  a  few  :  and,  in  the  next,  as  they  admitted  no 
foreigners  into  their  Common-wealth,  they  were  neither  liable  to  be 
foon  corrupted,  nor  to  multiply  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  become  formid- 
able to  the  few  that  governed  them. 

Thefe  things  being  confidered,  it  plainly  appears,  that  if  the  Roman 
Law  givers  had  intended  to  confiitute  a  Republic,  that  ihould  continue 
in  peace  and  unity,  like  thofe  abovementioned,  they  mufi:  have  taken 
one  of  thefe  two  courfes  j  that  is,  they  mufi:  either  have  adted  like  the 
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Vcnciian.s  in  not  employing  the  common  people  in  their  wars  ;  or, 
like  the  Spartans,  in  adnvittin^  no  foreigners  into  their  State.  But  as 
thev  divi  lx)lh,  it  threw  luch  a  degree  ot  lircnr;lh  into  the  hands  of  the 
Plebeians,  that  tJiCV  had  it  in  their  power  to  railc  tumults  and  I'editions 
whenever  they  pleafcd.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  Republic  had  been 
Icfs  divided,  it  would  not  have  been  fo  Ihong,  nor  could  it  ever  have 
Arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  grandeur  as  it  did.  So  that  if  any  method 
had  been  found  to  jirevcnt  the  diflenfions  that  happened  in  it,  it  muft 
hkcwife  have  extinguillicd  the  caufes  of  its  aggrandizement  ;  for  who- 
ever will  examine  the  courle  of  human  affairs,  will  foon  fee,  that  it 
is  almoll  impofnble  to  remedy  one  inconvenience  without  frilling  into 
another. 

If  then  you  fuffer  a  people  to  encreafe,  and  train  them  up  to  arms,  in 
order  to  extend  your  Empire,  you  will  not  be  able  to  govern  them  as 
vou  would  do  ;  and,  if  you  keep  them  low  and  difarmed,  in  order  to 
render  them  more  tra(ilable,  they  will  either  make  no  conquefts  at  al}, 
or  not  be  able  to  maintain  them  if  they  do,  or  become  fo  daftardly  and 
effeminate,  that  you  muft  of  necelìity  fall  a  prey  to  the  firfl  Invaden. 
In  all  fuch  undertakings,  therefore,  we  ought  to  take  that  courfe,  which 
after  mature  deliberation,  feems  to  be  fubjeót  to  the  feweft  and 
Jeaft  inconvcniencies,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  the  beft  ;  for  none 
are  wholly  exempt  from  difficulties  and  accidents.  Rome,  indeed, 
after  the  example  of  Sparta,  might  have  chofen  a  prince  to  rule  over 
it  for  his  life,  and  have  formed  a  little  Senate  ;  but  it  could  not  like- 
wife  have  extended  its  Empire,  without  augmenting  the  number  of  its 
citizens  j  and,  in  that  cafe,  fuch  a  King  and  fuch  a  Senate  would  have 
contributed  but  little  to  its  domefkic  peace  and  union.  Whofoever  then 
intends  to  found  a  new  Common-wealth,  fhould  firff  confider,  whether 
he  would  have  it  extend  its  dominion,  or  be  content  with  a  narrow 
Territory  of  its  own  :  becaufe,  in  the  iìriì:  cafe,  he  ought  to  imitate  the 
Romans,  and  make  the  beft  provifion  he  can  againft  divifions,  if  it  is 
not  in  his  power  intirely  to  prevent  them  ;  for,  without  a  great  number 
of  men,  and  thofe  too  well  difciplined  in  arms,  no  Republic  can  ever 
make  any  conquefts,  or,  if  it  could,  it  would  not  be  able  to  keep  pof- 
feffion  of  them.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  he  (liould  follow  the  example  cf 
the  Spartans  and  Venetians  >  but  he  muft  ufe  all  polFible  means  to  pre- 
vent new  acquifitions,  becaufe  conquefts  are  generally  deftrudlive  to  fuch 
feeble  Common-wealths  ;  and,  indeed  they  proved  fo,  both  to  Sparta 
and  Venice  :  the  former  of  which,  having  reduced  almoft  all  Greece, 
difcovered  its  weaknefs  upon  a  very  flight  occafion.  For,  a  rebellion 
happening  at  Thebes,  iit  the  inftigation  of  Pelopidas,  feveral  other 
cities  likewife  revolted,  and  at  lafl  quite  overturned  the  Lacedemonian 
Government.     The   Yenetiaas  alfo,  after  they  had  made   themfelves 
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maflers  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  rather  by  artifice  and  dint  of  mo- 
ney, than  arms,  prefuming  too  mudi  upon  their  flrength,  lofl:  aimoft 
all,  in  one  battle,  that  they  had  ever  acquired  before  [k]. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  any  one  would  found  a 
Common-wealthy  which  fliould  fubfift  for  a  long  time,  it  would  be 
the  befl:  way  to  form  its  interior  conftitution  after  the  model  of  Sparta  ; 
and  to  build  the  capital  in  a  flrong  and  inacceffible  fituation,  like  that 
of  Venice  :  that  fo  it  might  not  be  in  the  power  of  an  enemy  to  crulh 
it  on  a  fudden.  Befides  which,  care  fliould  be  taken,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  hinder  it  from  growing  fo  great  and  powerful,  as  to  become 
formidable  to  its  neighbours  3  for  the  common  motives  that  induce  peo- 
ple to  make  war  upon  a  State  are,  either  the  defire  of  conquering  it, 
or  the  fear  of  being  conquered  by  it  tliemfelves.  But  both  thofe  caufes 
are  exftinguifhed  by  the  precautions  juft  now  recommended  :  becaufe,  if 
its  natural  fituation  makes  it  difficult  to  be  aifaulted  (as  I  prefuppofe) 
and  it  is  pretty  well  provided  for  its  defence,  it  will  feldom  or  never 
happen,  that  any  one  will  have  the  hardinefs  to  attempt  it  :  and  if  it  is 
content  with  its  own  territory,  and  every  one  fees  it  has  no  ambitious 
views,  others  will  have  no  occafion  to  make  war  upon  it  for  their  own 
prefervation,  efpecially  if  its- laws  and  con(^itution  are  fuch  as  will  not 
allow  it  to  enlarge  its  dominion  [/].  And,  I  verily  believe,  if  things 
could  be  balanced  in  this  manner,  it  would  be  far  the  bell  model  cf 
government,  for  any  State  that  defired  to  live  in  quiet  and  tranquillity. 
But,  as  the  affairs  of  this  world  are  perpetually  fluófuating,  and  nothing 
continues  long  in  the  fame  condition,  all  States  muft  of  courfe  grov/  ei- 
ther better  or  worfe  in  time  [m]  j  necefìlty  often  forcing  men  to  do  fuch 

things, 

[k]  In  the  year  1509,  at  Agnadel,  near  the  river  Adda. 

[/]  "  This  reafoning  (fays  the  above  cited  Author  of  Ùit  E/ììmaie  of  the  manners 
**  and  principles  cf  the  times.  Vol.  IL  Se£t.  ii.)  is  applied  by  Machiavel  to  Sparta  and  Ve- 
*'  nice  :  I  need  not  point  out  to  the  Reader,  how  much  more  applicable  it  is  to  Britain  : 
*'  In  fome  refpeits,  perhaps,  there  is  no  time  nor  country  delivered  down  to  us  in  Story, 
**  in  which  a  wife  man  would  (0  much  have  wished  to  have  lived,  as  in  our  own.  If  it  be 
*'  afked  in  what  refpeòls  ?  Let  us  do  juftice  to  our  age  and  country  in  every  regard.  A 
*'  political  Conftitution,  fuperior  to  all  that  Hiftorv  hath  recorded,  or  prcfent  times  can 
*'  boaft  :  a  Religious  Efìablifhment  which  breathes  univerfal  Charity  and  Toleration  : 
*'  a  Separation  from  the  Continent  that  natttroUy  fecures  us  from  the  calamities  of  Invafion, 
**■  and  the  temptation  of  Conqueji  :  a  Climate  fertile  in  the  fubftantial  comforts  of  life  :  a 
*'  Spirit  of  liberty  yet  unconquered  :  a  general  Humanity  and  Sincerity  beyond  any  na- 
*'  tion  upon  Earth  :  an  adminiltration  of  juftice  that  hath  filenced  envy.  Thefe  are 
**  Blefnngs  which  every  Englifhman  feels,  and  ought  to  acknowledge.  Search  through 
"  all  the  raoft:  admired  periods  of  the  mofl  admired  Countries,  the  moft  flourifhing  ajias 
*'  of  Greece,  Italy,  or  France  j  and  tell  me,  if,  in  any  of  thefe,  fuch  an  Union  can  he 
'*  found'?-  A  volume  might  be  written  in  proof  and  difplay  of  this  fuperiority." 

[wj  To  this  purpofe,  Montaigne  fays  very  jullly,  Vol.  111.  Chap.  ii.  "  Though  the 
"  features  of  the  piòlures  I  draw  alter  and  vary,  there  is  ftill  a  likenefs.  The  univerfe 
"  is  but  one  perpetual  motion,  in  which  all  things  are  inceiTantly  v.'beeled  about  ;  the 
"  Rocks  of  Caucalus,   the  Pyramids  of  Egypf,  the  Earth  itfdf  isfo,  both  by  a  general 

n:otion, 
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l!up«<,  .^s  tlicir  rcnfon  dilhpproves  :  lo,  when  a  Stntc  is  founded  that 
n)is;ht  Cs)ntinuc  firm  iind  intiiliohiblc  Tor  a  long  courle  of  years,  provid- 
ed It  dki  not  attcnipt  to  extend  its  dominion,  and  it  afterwards  becomes 
abfolutcly  nccclViry  to  do  fo,  its  firft  principles  and  foundations  being 
dct\roved,  it  mull  loon  fill  to  ruin.  On  the  other  hand,  if  fortune  llioulJ 
be  lo  propitious  to  it,  tljat  it  ihould  have  no  occafion  to  engage  in  any 
war,  the  inhabitants  would  then  degenerate  into  idlenefs,  and  from  idle- 
ncls  intocticminacy  and  fadion  ,  which  two  evils  together,  or  indeed  ei- 
tiicr  of  them  alone,  would  be  IbtHcient  tocaufe  itsdelbudion.  However, 
fincc  it  is  hardly  polììblc,  I  think,  to  balance  things  lb  exaéìly,  or  to 
oblcrvc  fo  iull  a  medium  as  I  have  been  fpcakins;  of  above,  it  is  the 
bell  wav  to  have  a  particular  regard  in  the  conflitution  of  a  Republic 
to  what  feems  moft  honourable  ;  and  to  make  fuch  provifions,  that  if 
it  ihould  ever  become  neceflary  to  enlarge  its  empire,  it  may  be  able  to 
keep  polfeirion  of  what  it  fliall  acquire.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
I  ihould  chufs  to  form  a  Common-wealth  upon  the  Roman  model, 
rather  than  upon  that  of  the  other  States  abovementioncd  (fince  it  is 
impolììble  to  obferve  a  due  niedium  betwixt  them)  and  to  bear  with 
the  dillcnlions  that  mud:  arile  betwixt  the  Senate  and  Plebeians,  as  an 
inconvenience  altogether  neceflary  in  a  people  that  would  emulate  the 
grandeur  of  the  Romans  ;  for,  befides  the  reafons  already  affigned  to 
riiew  the  advantage  of  having  Tribunes  for  the  confervation  of  the  pub- 
lic liberties,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  the  benefit  that  muft  accrue  to  a  Common- 
wealth from  the  power  thofe  officers  had,  amongft  other  privileges,  of 
freely  impeaching  fuch  as  were  thought  culpable  ;  of  which  I  fl:iall  fpeak 
more  particularly  in  the  next  Chapter. 

*'  motion,  and  a  particular  one  of  its  own.  Conftancy  itfelf  is  no  other  than  amore  lan- 
'-'-  guid  motion.  I  cannot  be  Ture  of  my  obje<5t  :  'tis  always  difturb'd  and  ftaggering  by  a 
"  a  natural  giddinefs.  I  take  it  at  the  point  it  is  in  at  the  inftant  when  I  confider  it.  I 
*'  do  not  paint  its  being,  1  paint  its  pafi'agc  ;  not  a  paffage  from  one  century  to  another, 
"  or  from  one  feven  years  to  another  feven  ;  but  from  day  to  day,  from  minute  to  mi- 
*'  nutc.  I  muft  accommodate  my  Hiftory  to  the  time  ;  I  may  foon  change  not  only  my 
*'  fortune,  but  my  intention  alfo.  It  is  a  true  colour  of  various  and  changeable  accidents 
**  and  of  imaginations,  that  are  wavering,  and  fometimes  contrary.  VVhether  it  be 
*'  that  I  am  not  then  the  man  1  was,  or  that  I  lay  hold  on  the  fubjedls  with  other  circum- 
"  fiances  and  confiderations  ;  fo  it  is,  that  perhaps  I  may  plainly  contradid  myfelf  ;  but, 
*'  as  Dcmades  faid,  I  do  not  contraditì  the  truth.  Could  my  Soul  once  take  fure  foot- 
**  ing,  I  would  then  fpeak  definitively  and  peremptorily  :  but,  as  it  is,  it  is  always  learn- 
"  ing  and  making  trial." 


CHAP. 
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CHAP,    VII. 

How  necejpiry  it  is  for  the  prefervation  of  Liberty  in  a  Ccmmon-wealth^ 
that  any  Criminal  may  be  Jreely  accufed,  with  impunity  to  the 
Accufer. 

NOTHING  can  be  of  greater  importance  to  the  fafety  of  a  State, 
than  a  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  thofe  that  are  appointed 
Guardians  of  its  hberties,  to  accufe  fuch  perfons  as  violate  the  laws  of 
their  Country,  either  before  the  people,  or  the  Magiftrates,  or  fome 
Council  that  takes  cognizance  of  the  like  offences  ;  for  it  produces  two 
very  falutary  effeds.  In  the  firfl  place,  the  Citizens,  being  awed  by 
thefe  accufations,  feldcm  dare  to  attempt  any  thing  againft  the  State  : 
and  if  they  do,  they  are  prefently  brought  to  puniQiment,  without  any 
refpe(51:  of  perfons  [?{].  In  the  next,  a  paffage  is  opened  for  the  eva- 
cuation of  fuch  humours  as  are  common  in  all  great  cities:  for  when 
thefe  humours  csnnot  difcharge  themfelves  through  a  proper  channel, 
they  are  apt  to  take  fome  other  courfe,  that  may  be  fatal  to  the  Com- 
mon-wealth [0].     It  is   of  the  utmofl  confequcnce,  therefore,  to  the 

welfare 

[«]  Of  thrs  we  may  fee  Tully's  fenfe  in  many  parts  of  his  works  :  let  the  followinc; 
fuifice.  **  Accufatores  multos  efle  in  civitate  utile  eft,  ut  metu  contineatur  audacia." 
Pro.  Sex.  Rofc.  Amer.  '*  Facile  omnes  patimur  efTe  quamplurimos  accufatores,  qucd  in- 
**  nocens  fi  accufatus  fit,  abfolvi  poteft  ;  nocens  nifi  accufatus  fuerit,  condemnari  non 
**  poteft.  Utilius  eft  autem  abfolvi  innocentem,  quam  nocentem  caufam  non  dicere. "^ 
ibid.  <*  Nihil  mali  eft,  canes  ibi  quampluiimos  efie  ubi  per-multi  obfcrvandi,  niukaque 
"  fervanda  funt."  ibid. 

[oj  Machiavel  might  here  have  added  another  falutary  effect  from  the  abovementioned 
great  authority,  viz.  the  particular  care  of  one's  own  conduct.  *'  Omnes  qui  aherum, 
nullis  impulfi  inimicitiis,  nulla  privatim  lasfi  injuria,  nullo  praemio  addutìi  in  judicium 
Reipublicas  caulà  vacant,  providere  debent,  non  folum  quid  onens  in  pra?fentia  tollanr, 
fed  etiam  quantum  in  omnem  vitae  negotii  fufcipere  conentur.  Legem  cnim  fibi  ipfi 
dicunt  innocentiae,  continentize,  virtutumque  omnium,  qui  ab  altero  rationem  vitae  re- 
pofcunt  :  atque  eo  magis,  fi  id,  ut  ante  dixi,  faciunt  nulla  re  commoti  alia,  nifi  utilitate 
*'  communi.  Nam  qui  fibi  hoc  fumpfit  ut  corrigat  mores  aliorum,  ac  peccata  reprchen- 
**  dat,  quis  buie  agnofcat,  fi  qua  in  re  ipfe  ab  religione  offici.  'Jeclinàrit  .''  Quapropter 
"  hoc  magis  ab  omnibus  ejufmodi  civis  laudandus  ac  diligendus  tft,  qui  non  folum  reipu- 
*'  blicae  civem  improbum  removet,  verum  etiam  feipfum  ejufmodi  fore  profitetur  ac  prx- 
ftat,  ut  fibi  non  modo  communi  voluntate  virtutis  atque  officii,  fed  etiam,  ut  quidam 
magis  necefiarià  ratione  re£lè  fit  honeftèque  vivendum. 

Furenj  ^liquem,  aut  rapacem  accufàris?  vit-.ada  tibi  femper  erit  omnis  avaritias  fuf- 
picio  :  maleficura  quempiam  adduxeris  aut  crujcìem  r  cavcndum  erit  femper,  ne  qua 
in  re  afperior  aut  inhumanior  fuifie  videare  :  corruptorem  aut  adulterum  }.  providenduin 
*'  diligenter,  ne  quod  in  Vita  veftigium  libidinis  ^pparsar.  Omnia  poilrcir.o,  quse  vindi- 
"  càris  in  altero,  tibi  ipU  vehementer  fugienda  funt.  Etenim  non  modo  ac\  ufator,  i<:^ 
"  ne  objurgator  q^uidem  ferendus  eft,  qui  q^uod  in  altero  vitium  repichendit,   in  co  ipfo 

"  degrehenditur." 
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welfare  aiivl  rcpolc  of  every  Republic,  that  a  legal  provifion  be  made,  to 
«»ivc  vent  to  tlick  fermentaions:  of  which  many  proofs  may  be  adduced, 
pariicui^rly  the  cafe  of  CQriolanii5,  as  it  is  related  by  Livy.     The  Ro- 
man Nobility   being  exafperated  at  the  Plebeians,  who  they  thought 
Ijad  gained  too  much  authority  by  the  creation  of^l'ribunes,  to  Hght  their 
battles  upon  all  occafions  ;  and   the  city,  as  it  happened,   labouring  un- 
der fuch  a  fcarciiy  cf  provifions,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Senate  was 
forced  to  fend  to  Sicily  for  corn  ;  Coriolanus,  who  was  a  bitter  enemy 
Vi  the  popular  faction,  fui^<!:cl^eii  to  the  Nobility,  that  they  had  then  a 
fair  opportunity  of  humbling  the  Plebeians,  and  depriving  them  of  the 
authority  thev  had  ufurped,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Nobles,  by 
rcfufing  to  let  them  hue  any  fliare  of  the  corn  that  was  to  be  imported. 
But  this  advice  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  people,  they  were  fo  enraged 
ac  Coriolanus,  that  they  raifed  a  tumult,  and,  flilling  upon  him,  as  he 
came  out  of  the  Senate-houfe,  would  certainly  have  torn  him  to  pieces, 
if  tiic  Tribunes   had   not  interpofed   their  authority,   and  cited  him  to 
anfwer  the  charge  that  was  brought  againft  liim.     From  hence  we  may 
obler\*e  the   utility  or  rather  abfolute  necefTity  of  making  proper  laws 
in  a  C<jmmon-wealth,   to  diiììpatc  the  choler  and  refentment,  arifin^ 
from  the  hatred  of  the  multitude  to  a  fingle  perfon  j  which,  if  not 
diverted  by  fome  fuch  method,  would  take  a  different  turn,  and  prove 
jnuch  more   prejudicial   to   the   State.     And   though,  indeed,  it   may 
fometimes  happen,  that  a  citizen   may   be  unjuftly   puniilied   by  the 
MagiArates,  yet  the  Common-wealth  would  be  but  little,  or  not  at  all 
iiurt  by  it  ;  becaufe  it  is  done  neither  by  private  violence,  nor  foreign 
aflil'lance,  which  are  the   bane  of  liberty  ;  but   under  the  fan(5lion  of 
laws,  and  by  public  authority,  which,  having  their  due  bounds  prefcribed 
them,  cannot  injure  the  Community. 

To  prove  what  I  have  alferted  by  examples,  this  of  Coriolanus  may 
Ijltvc  for  ojie  of  ancient  date  j  and  let  any  one  confider,  what  confufion 
it  mull  have  occafioned  in  the  Roman  government,  if  he  had  been 
killed  in  a  tumultuary  manner;  for  that  would  have  been  an  aóì  of 
p  ivate  revenge  ;  and  violence  of  that  kind  always  makes  individuals 
afraid  of  esch  other  ;  fear  puts  them  upon  providing  for  their  defence, 
and  in  order  to  defend  themfelves  they  muft  form  parties  ;  and  parties 
at  lad  turn  to  factions,  which  generally  end  in  the  ruin  of  a  State  ;  but, 
by  the  interpofition  of  public  authority,  all  thefè  evils  were  prevented, 

•*  dcprehcnditur."    //;  Vn-rern.  orat.  Vili,  ininit. "  Monui  ilium,  quem  plane  diligo, 

*'  ut  cum  alios  accufafTet,  cautiiis  viveret."     Epiji.  ad  Atic.  Lib.  VI.  i.     "  Cognofce  ex 

"  mc  quam  multa  efle  oporteat  in  eo,  qui  alterum  accufat.     Piimum  integritatcm  atque 

*•  nnoccntiamfingularem.     Nihil  eft  enim  quod  minus  ferendum  fit,  quam  rationem  ab 

*•  altero  vitac  rcpokere  eum,  qui  non  poflìt  fuse  rcddere.     Deinde  accufatorem  fermum 

*'  vcrurocjuc  elTc  oportet."  Dhinat.  contra  Cadi. See  the  Note  concernin;^  Informers, 

Ui/I.  Fhr.  lib.  II.  towards  the  end. 

As 
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As  to  modern  inftances  of  the  bad  confequences  of  not  providing  the 
people  with  fome  legal  means  of  venting  their  rage  againft  any  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  we  have  feen  feveral   in  our  own  times,  and  one  in 
particular  at  Florence,  in  the  cafe   of  Francifco  Valori,  who  being  a 
leading  man   there,  was  fufpecfled  by  many  that  knew  his  pride  and 
ambition,  of  a  defìgn  to  feize  upon  the  Government  himfelf  :  and,  as 
they  had  no  other  way  to  prevent  it,  but  by  fetting  up  another  fadtion 
againft  him  ;  Valori,  who   had  nothing  to  fear  on  his  fide,  but  fome 
popular  commotion,  began  to  fortify  himfelf  with  partizans  and  follow- 
ers, to  defend   him  in  cafe  of  need.     On  the  other  hand,  thofe  that 
oppofed  him  being  utterly  unprovided  with  any  lawful  method  of  deal- 
ing with  him,  refolved  to  have  recourfe  to  arms  ;  fo  that,  though  he 
might  have  eafily  been  cut  off  in  the  ordinary  way  of  juftice,  without 
hurting  any  one  elfe,  if  their  laws  had  been  properly  calculated  for  it, 
many  other  eminent  citizens  fuffered  as  well  as  himfelf.     I  might  like- 
wife  alledge  what  happened  in  the  fame  City,  with  regard  to  Pietro 
Soderlni  ;  which  was  entirely  owing  to  the  want  of  due  means,  to  call 
a  powerful  and  ambitious  citizen  to  account  :  becaufe  eight   Signiors 
only  (and  there  were  no  more  in  that  Republic)  were  not  fufficient  for 
that  purpofe,  which  required  a  greater  number  of  judges  j  as  a  few  are 
liable  either  to  be  corrupted,  or  over-awed  by  a  man  in  power.     But 
had  fuch  neceffary  provifions  been  made,  the  citizens  might  either  have 
accufed  him  with    fecurity,   if  he  deferved   it,  and  fatlated  their  fury, 
without  calling  in  a  Spanifh  army  to  their  affiftance  ;   or,  if  he  did  not 
deferve  it,  they  would  not  have  dared   to  proceed  againft  him  in   that 
manner,  left  he  alfo  fliould  have  accufed  them  in  their  turn  :  and  thus 
that  conteft  might  have  been  ended,  which  caufed  fo  much  tumult  and 
diforder. 

We  may  conclude  then,  that  when  foreign  aid  is  called  into  a  Re- 
public by  any  party,  it  is  owing  to  a  bad  conftitution,  and  that  they 
have  no  legal  way  to  purge  off  thofe  ill  humours  that  are  fo  natural  to 
mankind  ;  for  which,  the  only  remedy  is  to  lodge  legal  accufations 
againft  offenders  before  a  number  of  Judges,  and  to  make  them  repu- 
table. This  method  was  fo  well  eftabliftied  and  obferved  at  Rome,  that 
in  all  the  deffenfions  which  happened  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  Plei- 
beians,  neither  the  Senate,  nor  the  People,  nor  any  particular  citizen  ever 
thought  of  availing  themfelves  of  foreign  afììftance  :  for  as  they  had  a 
remedy  at  home,  they  had  no  occafion  to  feek  for  one  abroad.  And 
though  the  examples  already  cited  may  fuffice  to  evince  the  truth  and 
neceffity  of  what  I  have  laid  down,  I  will  yet  produce  another  out  of 
Livy,  who  tells  us,  that  one  Lucumo  having  debauched  the  Sifter  of 
Aruns  at  Clufium  (one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Etruria  at  that  time) 
Arans  not  being  able  to  revenge  iiimfelf  on  fo  powerful  a  delinquent. 
Vol.  II.  E  had 
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had  rccourfc  to  the  Gauls  for  alTillancc  (who  were  then  in  poflclTion  of 
that  part  of  Italy  now  called  Lombardy)  and  encouraged  them  to  lay 
iie^c  to  Clufuim,  bv  reprcfenting  to  thcni  what  ailvantage  they  might, 
reap  thcmklvcs  from  fuch  an  expedition,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
procured  him  rcdrefs  for  the  injury  he  had  fulhiined.  Now  if  Aruns 
could  have  had  jullicc  done  him  at  home,  he  would  not  have  applied  to 
foreigners  for  it. 

But  if  legal  accufations  are  ferviceable  to  a  Republic,  calumnies  are 
no  Icfs  dangerous  and  pernicious  j  as  we  ll}all  endeavour  to  fliew  in  tlic 
following  Chapter. 

CHAP.     VIII.^ 

T^bat  Calunwies  are  as  pernicious^  as  legal  Accufations  are  ferviceable  to 

a  Coniinon-wealth. 

THOUGH  Furius  Camillus  was  fo  highly  revered  for  his  valour 
in  delivering  his  Country  from  the  yoke  of  the  Gauls,  that  no 
Roman  Citizen  of  what  rank  foever  he  might  be,  thought  it  any  dimi" 
nution  either  to  his  dignity  or  reputation  to  give  him  the  precedence  : 
yet  Manlius  Capitolinus  (fo  called,  becaufe  he  faved  the' Capitol)  who 
thought  he  had  done  as  much   for  his  Country  as  Camillus,  and  was 
in  no  wife  inferior  to  him   in  military  abilities,  cowld  not  bear  to  fee 
fuch  extraordinary  honours  conferred  upon  him.     Full  of  envy  there- 
fore, and  perceiving  he  could  make  no  imprelììon  upon  the  Senate,  he 
applied  to  the   people  j  amongft  whom  he  fcattered  various  afperfions 
and  infinuations   to   the   prejudice  of  Camillus  ;  particularly,  that  the 
ranfom  money  which  was  collecSted  for  the  Gauls  had  not  been  appro- 
priated to  that   ufe,  but   dill:ributed   amongft  fome  few  Citizens  ;  and 
that,  if  it  could  be  recovered  out  of  their  hands,  it  would  be  o^  great 
advantage  to  the  people,  who  might  apply  it  either  to  lelTen  the  public 
taxes,  or  difcharge  their  private  debts.     Thefe  fuggeftions  had  fuch  an 
effedt  upon  the  people,  that  they  began  to  form  cabals,  and  at  lad  to 
raife  tumults  in  the  Cityj  which  giving  great  offence  to  the  Senators, 
who  thought  they  might  prove  of  dangerous  confequence,  they  appointed 
a  Didtator  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  and  to  call  Manlius  to  account  for 
his  behaviour.     This  Magiftrate  accordingly  cited  Manlius   to  appear 
immediately,  and  anfwer  to  the  charge  exhibited  againfb  him  in  a  public 
aflembly  ;  whither  the  Didtator  coming  in  the  midft  of  the  Nobility, 
and  Manlius  furrounded  by  the  Plebeians,  the  latter  was  defired  to  de- 
clare in  whofe  hands  the  money  was,  which  he  had  fpoken  of  ;  becaufe 
the  Senators  were  as  defirous  to  be  informed  of  that  as  the  people. 

But 
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But  Manlius,  inftead  of  anfwering  particularly  to  the  queftion,  endea- 
voured to  evade  it,  by  faying,  he  had  no  occafion  to  inform  them  of 
what  they  aheady  fo  well  knew  themfelves  -,  upon  which,  the  Dictator 
fent  him  dire6tly  to  prifon. 

From  hence  we  may  obferve  how  deteflable  fuch  calumnies  ought 
to  be,  not  only  in  all  free  States,  but  in  every  civil  Society  ;  and  how 
neceil'ary  it  is  to  punifh  thofe  that  are  guilty  of  them,  without  partiality 
or  refpe<fl  of  perfons.  And  certainly  no  method  fo  effettuai  can  be 
taken  to  prevent  or  fupprefs  them,  as  to  encourage  legal  accufations  as 
much  as  poffible  j  fmce  they  are  no  lefs  detrimental  than  fuch 
accufations  are  ferviceable  to  a  Common-wealth.  For  there  is  this 
difference  betwixt  them,  that  a  Calumniator  calls  in  no  teftimcny  of 
evidence  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  fays  ;  fo  that  it  is  in  any  man's 
power  to  abufe  another  i  but  an  Accufer  muft  produce  witnelTes  and 
fubftantial  proofs  to  fupport  his  charge  [/>],  Accufations  are  lodged 
before  Magiftrates,  or  Councils,  or  Aifemblies  of  the  people  :  but 
Calumnies  are  whifpered  about  in  holes  and  corners;  and  it  always 
liappens  that  Calumnies  prevail  mod  in  thofe  States,  where  there  are  the 
feweft  accufations,  and  the  government  is  leaft  difpofed  to  encourage 
them. 

A  founder  of  a  Republic  therefore  ought  to  make  fuch  laws  and 
p^-ovifions,  that  any  one  citizen  may  fecurely  accufe  another,  and  to  fee 
that  they  are  duly  and  ftridly  obferved  :  after  whxh,  he  Ihould  punifh 
Calumniators  with  the  utmoft  rigour  ;  who  indeed  would  have  no 
reafon  to  complain  of  it,  when  they  had  an  opportunity  of  openly  and 
fafely  accufing  thofe  whom  they  have  bafely  flandered  in  private. 
Where  this  is  not  duly  attended  to,  great  diforders  muft  always  enfue  j 
for  Calumnies  inftead  of  making  men  better,  only  ferve  to  irritate  and 
provoke  them  ;  and  when  they  are  thus  exafpcrated,  they  naturally 
endeavour  to  revenge  themfelves,  as  they  will  rather  be  apt  to  hate, 
than  ftand  in  any  fear  of  thofe  that  have  afperfed  them.  Excellent 
provifions  were  made  at  Rome  for  this  purpofe,  as  we  have  faid  before  ; 
and  vei7  poor  ones,  or  in  fad;  none  at  all,  at  Florence  :  accordingly  the 
former  Republic  reaped  great  advantage  from  them,  and  the    latter 

[/)]  "  Aliud  eft  maledicere,  aliud  accufare.  Accufatio  crimen  defiderat,  rem  ut  defi- 
"  niat,  hominem  ut  notet,  argumento  probet,  tefte  confirment.  A^aledi<5lio  autem  nihil 
»'  habet  propoiiti,  prseter  contumcliam."  Cic.  pro.  M.  C'alio,  orai.  Xlil.  in  init. 
"  Quid  eil  enim  minus,  non  dico  Oratoris,  (ed  hominis,  quam  id  objicere  adverfario, 
"  quod  ille  fi  verbo  negàrit,  longius  progredì  non  pofTit  qui  objecerit  r"  Philip,  II. 
Add  to  thefe  the  v./ords  of  Ladtantius.  *'  Turpe  eft  hominem  ingeniofum  dicere  id, 
*'  quod  fi  neges,  .  probare  non  poflit."  Inftit.  Divin.  \\h.  II.  cap.  xxviii.  The 
Pvcader,  if  he  pieafes,  may  fee  two  excellent  difcourfes  upon  this  fubjevft,  in  the  451ft 
and  594th  Numbers  of  the  Spctìator,  ajid  a  Differtation  upon  defamatory  Libels,  by 
Mr.  Bavle. 

E  2  fuffered 
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luffcreJ  much  bv  that  ncgled.  For  whoever  reads  the  Hillory  of 
our  Conimon-weahh  will  lee  how  many  alperlions  have  been  caft  at 
all  tiiiies,  upon  thole  that  were  employed  iii  the  management  of  its 
moti  important  affairs  j  one  hcing  charged  with  embezzling  the  public 
money,  another  with  being  briber!  by  the  enemy  to  lofe  a  battle,  or 
raifc  a  iicge  ;  and  a  third  with  being  too  amhitious;  which  occafioned 
endlcfs  animofities,  divifions,  fadions,  and  finally  the  ruin  of  that 
State.  But  if  proper  care  had  heen  taken  at  Florence  to  encourage 
Icoal  accufations  againll  liich  Citizens  as  were  fuppofed  to  be  guilty  of 
any  crime,  and  to  punilh  Calumniators,  all  thefe  evils  might  have  been 
prevented  ;  for  thole  Citizens,  whether  acquitted  or  condemned,  would 
not  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  hurt  the  State,  and  fewer  people 
would  have  been  expofed  to  Accufations  than  Calumnies:  becaufe,  as  I 
jurt  now  faid,  it  is  a  much  eafier  thing  to  calumniate,  than  to  maintain 
a  jult  acculation.  It  has  likewife  fomctimes  happened,  that  an  afpiring 
Citizen  has  availed  himfelf  of  calumnies,  to  gratify  his  ambitious  views  : 
for  if  he  is  oppofed  by  any  other  perfon  of  weight  and  power  in  the 
State,  he  immediately  afperfes  him,  and  puts  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  Plebeians,  whom  he  confirms  in  the  bad  opinion  of  his  adverfary, 
which  he  had  inililled  into  them  before  ^  and  thus  fecures  their  fuiFrages 
and  intercft  to  promote  his  own  defigns  j  of  this  feveral  inftances  might 
be  produced,  but  I  lliall  content  myfelf  with  one  only. 

When  the  Florentine  army  laid  fi^ge.  to  Lucca,  under  the  command 
of  their  CommilTary  Giovanni  Guicciardini  ;  whether  it  was  owing  to 
ill  fortune  or  bad  condy<ft,  he  could  not  make  himfelf  Mafter  of  that 
City.  However  it  might  be,  he  was  charged  with  being  corrupted  by 
the  Lucchefe  ;  which  calumny  being  induftrioufly  propagated  by  his 
enemies,  enraged  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  almoft  drove  him  to 
madnefs  :  and  though  he  offered  to  put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  a 
Magifirate  till  he  fliould  be  brought  to  a  trial,  yet  he  never  could  entirely 
wipe  off  the  imputation,  becaufe  there  were  no  laws  in  that  Common- 
wealth to  which  he  might  have  recourfe  for  his  juftification.  Hence 
arofe  a  mortal  enmity  betwixt  Guicciardini's  friends,  (who  confifted  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Nobility)  and  thofe  that  wanted  to  fee  a  change 
of  Government  [g]  ;  which  animofities,  and  others  of  the  like  nature 
daily  increafing,  at  laft  ended  in  the  total  deftrud:ion  of  the  Republican 
Government  there. 

Manlius  Capitolinus  then  being  a  Calumniator  and  not  a  fair  Accufer, 
the  Romans  have  fhewn  us  by  their  example,  how  fuch  people  ought 
to  be  punifhed  :  for  they  fhould  be  made  to  bring  a  formal  accufation, 

[f]  See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence.     Book  IV.  towards  the  end. 

inftead 
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inftead  of  fpreading  private  calumnies  ;  and  rewarded,  (at  leafl  not 
punifhed)  in  cafe  they  could  make  good  their  charge;  if  not,  to  be 
dealt  with  as  Manlius  was  [rj. 

[r]  Tenes  or  Tennes,  who  gave  name  to  the  Ifle  of  Tenedos,  made  a  Law  there, 
that  a  man  (hould  always  ftand  behind  the  Judge  with  an  axe  in  his  hand,  ready  to  cut 
off  the  head  of  any  perfon  immediately,  who  {hould  be  convicled  of  a  falfity.  Ex 
Herad'ule  de  politns.  Others  fay  he  ordered  an  Executioner  to  ftand  with  an  axe  lifted 
up  behind  the  Accufers,  to  put  thofe  to  death  diredtly  that  fliould  be  found  guilty  of 
falfe  accufations.  Suidas  in  voce  Tsus^to?  a»G|w9r«{.  This  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  Maxim  which 
a  French  Civilian  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  has  commented  upon.  It  imports,  that  a 
man  who  takes  upon  him  to  attack  the  Religion  which  has  been  eftabliflied  for  feveral 
ages,  ought  not  to  be  heard  but  upon  this  condition,  that  he  fhall  be  capitally  punifhed, 
if  he  does  not  convince  the  people,  that  his  own  particular  opinion  is  truer  than  that 
of  the  Public.  "  Qui  antiqua,  legitima,  atque  ordinaria  facra,  audet  in  controverfiam 
*'  adducere,  eum  non  audiendum  elle,  nifi  periculo  fui  capitis,  fi  non  perfuadeat 
*'  veriorem  elfe  fuam  fententiam."  Petrus  Mtodiui  decretorum.  lib.  I.  p.  xviii.  Paris 
1.573.  Sx/o.  He  quotes  upon  this  occafion  a  remarkable  example  from  Jofephus  ;  Book 
Xill.  Chap.  vi.  of  his  'Jeivijh  Antiquities,  "  The  Jews  and  Samaritans  having  had  a 
*'  conteft  in  the  City  of  Alexandria,  upon  the  quefton,  whether  the  Temple  of  Jerufa- 
**  lem  was  preferable  to  that  of  Gerazim,  the  caufe  was  brought  before  the  Council  of 
"  Ptolemy  Philometor  King  of  Egypt  :  and  before  it  was  argued,  it  was  determined, 
**  that  the  Advocates  of  that  party,  which  fhould  lofe  the  point,  fhould  be  condemned 
*'  to  die.  l^he  Advocate  of  the  Jews  fpoke  firft,  and  fo  clearly  proved  the  juftice  of 
'*  his  caufe,  that  a  decree  was  made  agreeable  to  his  defire  ;  fo  that  Sabbeus  and  Theo- 

**  dofius,  the  two   Advocates  of  the  Samaritans,  were  put  to   death." One  might 

here  cbferve  that  Jofephus  has  not  mentioned  whether  the  Samaritan  Advocates  fpoke 
at  all  or  not.  This  might  lead  one  to  think,  that  Sentence  was  given  withont  their 
being  heard.     It  is  not  probable  however,  that  Ptolemy  would  be  guilty  of  fuch    a  piece 

of  injuftice.     Jofephus  therefore  has  violated  the  laws  of  Hiftory. The  abovemen- 

tioned  Civilian,  prefently  after,  cites  the  Law  of  Zaleucus,  by  which,  all  thofe  that 
propofed  any  innovations,  were  obliged  to  do  it  with  a  ro^e  about  their  neck  ;  that  fo, 
if  they  did  not  prevail  for  the  abrogation  of  the  old  cuftoms,  they  might  be  hanged  upon 
the  fpot  ;  and  concludes  with  a  wifh  that  there  was  the  fame  law  in  France.  He  thinks 
that  this  would  have  prevented  thofe  factions  and  confufions,  which  the  defire  of  novelty 
had  occafioned  in  that  Kingdom.  "  Quibus  omnino  rationibus  atque  c©nditionibus, 
*'  fi  nos  praefertim  in  hoc  tempore  uteremur,  quo  is  demum  nihil  fcire,  &  illiberalis 
•*  ^&,  dicitur,  cui  non  placent  abfurdiffima  quaeque,  modo  recentifiima  ;  non  ita 
*'  plane  res  incertae  effent  ac  turbulentae,  neque  tam  multi  multarum  partium,  fadlio- 
*'  num,  opinionum,  au<Siores  evaderent  :  cum  fuo  faltem  periculo  eo  difcerent  amare, 
*'  colere,  pacem  patriamque,  leges  ac  Magiftratus,  quae  odio  fane  profequuntur." 
It  is  evident  he  would  have  had  the  difpute  betwixt  the  Popifh  Clergy  and  the  Pro- 
teftants,  determined  like  that  of  Alexandria.  But  was  there  a  Tribunal  in  France 
like  that  of  the  King  of  Egypt  ?  The  latter  confifted  of  perfon s  who  were  neither  Jews 
nor  Samaritans  J  and  the  contending  parties  might  therefore  expect  an  impartial  judg- 
ment. Luther  and  Calvin  and  their  followers  could  not  promife  themfelves  the  fame 
thing;  fmce  the  fame  perfons  who  would  have  been  their  Judges,  were  likewife  parties. 
So  that  neither  the  Laws  of  Zaleucus,  nor  that  of  the  King  of  Tenedos,  nor  laftly  the 

pradice  of  the  Romans  either  can  or  ought  to  be  extended  to  matters   of  religion. 

Manlius  was  thrown  headlong  from  the  Capitol. 

CHAP. 
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72w/  onh  one  per  fon  f':ouId  be  concerned,  either  in  founding  a  new  State, 
or  making  a  through  reform  in  cm  old  one. 

IT  may  be  thought  perhaps  that  I  have  entered  too  far  into  the 
Roman  Hiftory,  before  I  make  any  mention  either  of  the  very 
Founders  thcmfclv'cs  of  that  Republic,  or  the  laws  they  made  relating 
to  Religion  and  Military  difcipline.  Not  to  keep  thofc  in  fufpence  any 
lons^er  then,  who  may  defire  fome  information  in  thefe  matters,  I  fay, 
that  niany  may  pofhbly  think  it  a  bad  precedent  in  Romulus,  the  founder 
of  a  State,  to  kill  his  own  brother  firfl,  and  afterwards  to  connive  at 
the  death  of  Titus  Tatius  the  Sabine,  whom  he  had  alibclatcd  with 
himfelf  in  the  government  [/"]  ;  as  any  of  his  own  Subje*tls,  if  prompted 
by  ambition  and  defire  of  Command,  might  plead  the  example  of  their 
Prince,  in  difpatchinj^  fuch  as  endeavoured  to  oppofe  or  impede  their 
dcfignf.  And  indeed  their  opinion  would  feem  jufl  and  realonable,  if 
tiie  motives  were  not  to  be  confidered  which  induced  Romulus  to  a(!:i: 
as  he  did.  For  it  mufl:  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  very 
feldo.Ti  or  never  happens  that  any  Government  is  either  well  founded  at 
firrt,  or  thoroughly  reformed  afterwards,  except  the  plan  be  laid   and 

[/]  After  the  death  of  Remus,  a  war  having  been  commenced  betwixt  the  Sabincs 
and  Romans,  upon  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  virgm?,  Tatius,  the  general  of  the  former, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Capitol,  and  othcrwife  fo  harrafTed  the  Romans,  that  Romu- 
lus was  obliged  to  come  upon  terms  with  them,  and  not  only  to  incorporate  them  into 
his  new  State,  but  to  admit  Tatius  to  an  equal  fhare  in  the  Sovereignty.  Five  years 
afterwards,  however,  as  they  wrre  offering  facrifice  together  at  Lavinium,  an  infurreition 

was  raifcd,  as  fome  fay  by  the  contrivance  of  Romulus,  in  which  Tatius  loft  his  life. 

Upon  this  paflage,  one  E.  Dacrcs,  who  tranflated  Machiavel's  political  difcourfes,  in  the 
year  1636,  fays  as  follows,  "  Without  queftion  the  end  was  ambition.  Royalty  admit- 
'*  ting  no  companion  :  of  whom  to  free  himfelf,  it  feems,  that  Romulus  ftood  not  much 
•*  upon  how  lawful  means  he  ufed,  for  Cain-like,  he  flew  his  brother,  and  confented  to 
•*  Titus  Tatius  his  death,  without  doubt,  for  venturing  to  take  part  in  the  authority." 
And  touching  this,  it  may  be  Machiavel  will  fpeak  truer,  near  the  latter  end  of  his 
eighteenth  chapter  of  this  book,  where  he  fays,  *'  Becaufe  the  reftoring  of  a  city  to  civil 
•'  and  politique  government  pre-fuppofes  a  good  man  ;  and  by  violence  to  become  Prince  of 
**  a  Common-wealth,  pre-fuppofes  an  evil  man,  for  this  caufe  it  fhall  very  feldom  come 
*'  to  pafs,  that  a  good  man  will  ever  ftrive  to  make  himfelf  Prince  by  mifchievous  ways, 
"  although  his  ends  therein  be  all  good  ;  nor  will  a  wicked  man,  by  wicked  means  at- 
**  taining  to  be  Prince,  do  good,  nor  ever  comes  it  into  his  heart  to  ufe  that  authority 
**  well,  which  by  evil  means  he  came  to."  And  fo  at  the  very  end  of  the  fame  eigh- 
teenth chapter  he  concludes,  "  That  though  the  intent  were  not  good,  there  might 
*'  be  a  fair  colour  fet  upon  it  by  a  good  fuccefs."  Whereby  our  Politician,  however 
he  winds  and  turns,  comes  at  length  to  uiifcover  his  evil  ground,  Jus  regnandi  gratia 
vitlandum  eji,  ali  is  in  rebus  pi  et  at  em  colas." 

conduóted 
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conduced  by  one  man  only,  who  has  the  fole  power  of  giving  all 
orders,  and  making  all  laws  that  are  necefTary  for  its  eftablidiment. 
A  prudent  and  virtuous  Founder  of  a  State  therefore,  whofe  chief  aim 
it  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  many,  rather  than  to  gratify  his  own 
ambition  ;  to  make  provifion  for  the  good  of  his  country,  in  preference 
to  that  of  his  Heirs  or  SuccelTors,  ought  to  endeavour  by  all  means  to 
get  the  fupreme  authority  wholly  into-  his  own  hands  :  nor  will  any 
reafonable  man  ever  condemn  him  for  taking  any  meafures,  even  the 
mod:  extraordinary,  if  they  are  necefTary  for  that  purpofe  :  the  means 
indeed  may  {eem  culpable,  but  the  end  will  juflify  them,  if  it  be  a 
good  one,  as  that  of  Romulus  was,  and  will  always  be  admitted  as  a 
fufficient  excufe  ;  for  he  is  only  blameable  who  ufes  violence  to  throw 
things  into  confufion  and  diftraólion,  and  not  he  who  does  it  to  eftablifli 
peace  and  good  order  [t].  But  a  Legiflator  ought  likewife  to  be  fo 
provident  and  difinterefled  as  not  to  leave  the  authority  he  has  afTumed 
as  an  inheritance  to  another  :  for  men  being  naturally  more  prone  to 
evil  than  good,  his  SucceiTor  perhaps  may  be  tempted  by  ambition  to 
abufe  that  power  which  he  himfelf  made  a  wife  and  virtuous  ufe  of. 
Befides,  it  is  further  to  be  confidered,  that  although  it  is  the  moft  proper 
that  one  man  alone  fhould  form  the  firfl  model,  yet  any  Government 
that  he  fhall  eftablifli  will  be  but  of  (hort  duration  if  it  devolves  upon  a 
iingle  perfon  :  but  if  it  is  transferred  to  many  it  will  be  much  better, 
becaufe  many  will  be  interefted  in  the  maintenance  of  it.  For  as  it  is 
not  convenient  that  the  multitude  fhould  be  concerned  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  government;  fince  the  diverfity  of  their  opinions  would 
not  fufter  them  to  agree  in  what  may  be  mod  for  its  good:  fo  when 
things  are  once  fettled  upon  fome  good  and  advantageous  bottom,  they 
will  hardly  ever  all  agree  to  abandon  it. 

That  Romulus  therefore  was  excufable  for  putting  to  death  both  his 
brother  and  the  other  aflbciate  in  his  government  ;  and  that  what  he  did 
was  not  out  of  motives  of  ambition,  but  for  the  public  good,  plainly 
appears  from  his  eftablifliing  a  Senate  foon  after  they  were  dead, 
according  to  the  refolutions  of  which  he  ad:ed  in  all  things,  refcrving 
only  to  himfelf  the  privilege  of  calling  the  Senators  together,  and  of 
commanding  their  Armies  in  time  of  war.     A  proof  of  this  we  have 

[/]  Human  Policy  feems  to  be  at  great  variance  with  found  reafon  and  true  religion  in 
this  point  :  for  the  beft  Cafuifts  fay,  Bonitas  intentions  non fufpch  ad  bonitatem  a^us,  i.  c. 
jI  good  end  does  not  jiijiify  bad  means  to  co7npafs  it  ;  but  the  Jefuits  fay  otherwife.  The 
Maxim,  however.  Let  us  do  evil,  that  good  may  come,  is  utterly  difciaimed  by  one  of  much 

higher  authority  than  either  of  them. A  fliarper,  perhaps,  may  avail  himfelf  of  tricks 

and  fmefles  for  a  while,  but  a  fair  and  good  player  will  have  the  advantage  at  the  long 
run.  Let  any  one  confiderthe  conduél  of  Henry  III.  of  Frnnce,  as  it  is  related  by  Davila, 
and  he  will  foon  be  convinced  how  fatal  fuch  meafures  prove  in  the  endj  and  that  Honc/ìy, 
according  to  the  old  proverb,  is  the  heji  Policy, 

from 
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from  what  happened  afterwards,  when  the  Roiiians  recovered  their 
liberties  by  the  expullion  of  the  Tarq'.iins:  at  which  time  they  made 
no  change  in  their  firft  conllitution  ;  except  that  inllead  of  one  King 
for  hfe,  they  annually  created  two  Confuls:  which  Uiews  that  the  firrt 
inllituiions  of  that  State  were  rather  calculated  for  a  free  Republican 
Government,  than  the  fupport  of  abfolute  and  tyrannical  power.  To 
confirm  what  I  have  laid  down,  I  might  quote  many  more  examples, 
as  thofeof  Mofes,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  other  Founders  ol^  Kingdoms 
and  Republics,  who,  by  alliiming  the  fole  power  were  enabled  to  make 
excellent  laws  for  the  government  of  their  refpedive  States  j  but  it  is 
here  unnecelfan',  as  they  are  already  fo  well  known  :  I  Ihall  therefore  add 
only  one  more,  which,  though  not  fo  brilliant  and  illultrious  perhaps  as 
the  refi,  is  yet  worthy  of  being  confidered  by  thofe  that  would  form  a  good 
clhblilhmcnt.  Agis,  King  of  Sparta,  being  defirous  to  reduce  his  Subjects 
to  the  obfervation  of  the  laws  that  had  formerly  been  given  them  by 
Lycurgus,  for  want  of  which  he  perceived  thev  had  loll  much  of  their 
•ancient  virtue,  and  confequcntly  their  power  and  command,  was  killed, 
before  he  could  accomplillicd  his  defign,  by  the  Ephori  [z/j,  who 
ful'pcded  that  he  wanted  to  introduce  tyranny  and  make  himfelf  abfolute 
Lord  over  them.  But  Cleomenes,  his  Succelfor,  being  determined  to 
purfuc  the  fame  defign  by  fome  papers  that  Agis  left  behind  him,  from 
which  he  perceived  that  his  intention  was  only  to  reform  the  State  ; 
and  finding  he  could  not  do  his  country  that  Service,  any  way  but  by 
taking  the  Government  wholly  into  his  own  hands,  (as  the  malevolence 
and  oppofition  of  a  few,  often  prevent  one  man  from  doing  a  public 
good)  he  took  a  proper  opportunity,  and  caufed  not  only  the  Ephori, 
but  all  others  that  were  capable  of  obftrudling  his  meafures,  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  afterv/ards  reftored  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  to  their  former 
vigour  and  authority.  A  refolution  that  would  have  retrieved  the  glory 
of  Sparta,  and  given  as  much  reputation  to  Cleomenes  as  Lycurgus 
himfelf  had  acquired,  if  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  the  feeble  condition  into  which  the  other  Republics  of  Greece 
were  then  fallen,  had  not  prevented  it.  For  being  fuddenly  invaded 
bv  the  Macedonians,  before  it  had  gained  fiirength  enough  to  defend 
itfelf  ;  and  having  no  allies  that  were  capable  of  giving  it  any  alfiftance, 
it  was  forced  to  fubmit,  and  that  great  and  laudable  defign  proved 
abortive  in  the  end.  Thefe  things  being  duly  confidered,  I  conclude, 
that  in  order  to  found  a  State,  one  perfon  alone  fhould  have  all  the 
power  vefled  in  him  ;  and  that  Romulus  was  excufable,  at  leaft,  in 
putting  Remus  and  Tatius  to  death. 

[«]  Magiftrates  at  Sparta,  like  the  Tribunes  at  Rome.  The  people  ufed  to  appeal 
from  their  King;  to  them,  as  the  Romans  did  from  their  Confuls  to  the  Tribunes  :  at  firlt 
they  were  cholen  to  be  afliftants  to  the  King  ;  but  in  a  Ihort  time  their  authority  grew 
much  greater  than  his. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     X. 

Ifthofe  that  found  States   deferve  praife  ;  others  that  introduce  Tyrafwy 

ought  to  be  held  in  detefation. 

OF  all  men  that  are  praife-worthy,  thofe  are  moft  fo  that  have  made 
Religion  and  Divine  worfhip  their  chief  care  5  and,  in  the  next  place, 
thofe  that  have  founded  Kingdoms  or  Republics.  After  whom  we  may- 
reckon  great  Commanders,  who  have  either  enlarged  their  own  dominion 
or  that  of  their  Country.  To  thefe  we  may  add  Learned  men  of  all 
kinds,  that  have  excelled  in  their  feveral  profeffions.  And  laftly,  all 
eminent  Artificers  and  Mechanics,  of  whom  the  number  is  infinite, 
deferve  fome  fhare  of  commendation.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  wretches 
are  worthy  of  nothing  but  infamy  and  deteftation,  who  extirpate  Religion, 
fubvert  Kingdoms  and  Common-wealths,  make  war  upon  Virtue, 
Merit,  Letters,  Arts,  Sciences  and  every  thing  elfe  that  is  ufeful  or 
honourable  to  mankind  ;  in  which  rank  are  the  prophane,  the  tyrannical, 
the  ignorant,  the  idle,  the  diflblute,  and  debauched.  Now  certainly 
there  can  be  no  man  living,  whether  wife  or  fimple,  good  or  bad,  but 
muft  praife  the  one  fort,  and  condemn  the  other,  if  at  liberty  to  fpcak 
his  mind.  Neverthelefs,  the  generallit  yof  mankind,  deluded  by  a  falfe 
appearance  of  what  feems  good  and  great,  fufi^sr  themfelves  either 
wilfully  or  ignorantly  to  follow  the  example  of  thofe  that  deferve  the 
highefi:  degree  of  reproach,  infi:ead  of  any  fort  of  admiration,  and  when 
they  might  have  founded  a  Kingdom  or  a  Common-wealth  to  their  im- 
mortal honour,  become  tyrants  ;  not  confidering  what  glory,  what  rcpu- 
tion,  what  fecurity,  tranquillity,  and  peace  of  mind  they  forfeit  by  fuch 
a  manner  of  proceeding  ;  and,  to  what  infamy,  abhorrence,  remorfe, 
difquietude,  and  to  how  many  dangers  and  alarms  they  expofe  them- 
felves. Every  man  that  reads  and  confiders  the  Hillory  of  former  times, 
whether  he  be  a  fubjcd:  of  a  Common-wealth,  or  one  that  has  advanced 
himfelf  to  Sovereignty,  would  certainly  chufe  (if  a  Republican)  to  have 
been  Scipio  rather  than  Julius  Caefar  ;  and,  if  he  be  a  Prince,  rather  to 
have  been  Agefilaus,  Timoleon,  or  Dion,  than  Nabis,  Phalaris,  or  Dio- 
nyfius  ;  for  he  cannot  help  feeing  how  highly  the  former  were  admired 
and  revered,  and  how  much  the  latter  were  condemned  and  abominated 
by  all  good  men.  He  will  likewife  fee,  that  Timoleon  and  the  others 
had  as  much  authority  in  their  refpeftive  countries,  as  either  Phalaris 
or  Dionyfius  had  in  their  States,  and  lived  with  infinitely  more  comfort 
and  fecurity.  We  ought  not  to  be  dazzled  with  C^efar's  falfe  glory. 
Vol.  IL  F  when 
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when  \vc  behold  him  lb  much  extolled  by  fome  writers  ;  for  thofc 
writers  were  cither  lb  corrupted  by  liis  good-fortune,  or  over-awed  by 
the  lon^  cor.:Inaance  of  his   power,  that  they  durlt  not  fpeak  trutli. 
But,  if  thofe    Hillorians   had   been  under  no  reftraint,  without  doubt 
they  would  have  fpoken  as  freely  of  him,  at  lead,  as  others  have  done 
of  tatiline  ;  for  Cxfar  was  certainly  the   more  wicked  of  the   two,  if 
one  man   that  aLÌ:ually  commits  a  crime,  is  worfe  than  another,  who 
onlv  intended  it.     Such  a  Reader  may  alfo  obferve,  what  Eulogies  they 
bellow  upon  Urutus  ;  for,  as  they  durfl:  not  fpeak  impartially  of  Cicfar, 
on  account  of  his  power,  they  were  forced  to  content  themfelves  with 
magnih'ing  his  adverlary.     Let  it  be  confidered  likewife,  by  all  fuch  as 
have  changed   Republics  into  abfolute   governments,  in  what  fecurity 
thofc  Emperors  lived  who,  after   Rome   became   an  Empire,   ftridly 
obfcrved  tlie  laws  of  their  country,  and  reigned  like  good  Princes  j   ia 
comparilbn  of  thofe  that  behaved  in  a  different  manner  :  and  they  will 
find  that  Titus,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Antoninus,  and  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  had   no  occafion  either  for  Praetorian  bands  or  legions  to  guard 
them  ;  becauie   their   own  goodnefs,    and  the  affedtions  both  of  the 
Senate  and  people  were  a  fufficient  defence  to  thofe  Princes.     On  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  moft  powerful  armies,  both  in 
the  eallern  and  weftern  parts  of  the  Empire,  were  not  able  to  fecure 
Caligula,  Nero,  Vitellius,  and  feveral  other  bad  Emperors,  againft  fuch 
enemies  as  their  wicked  and  tyrannical   government  had  created  them. 
Now,  if  the   reigns  of  thefe  different  Emperors  be  well  confidered, 
they  may  ferve  as  excellent  leffons  to  any  other  Prince,  who  is  defirous 
not  only  to  avoid  infamy,  but  to  immortalize  his  name,  to  live  in  fecu- 
rity, and  free  from  dangers  and  alarms  :  for  of  twenty-fix  Emperors, 
who  reigned  betwixt  the  times  of  Julius  Ca^far  and  Maximin,  fixteen 
were  murdered,  and  ten  only  died   a  natural  death.     But  if  fome  of 
thole  that  happened  to  be  murdered  were  good  Princes  (as  Galba  and 
Pertinax  were)  their   death  was  owing   to  the  corruption   which  their 
PredecelTors  had  introduced  amongfi:  the   Soldiery  :  and,  if  any  one  of 
thofe  that  died  a  natural  death  was  a  bad  Prince  (as  Severus  was)  it  may 
be  attributed  to  fuch  a  degree  of  good  fortune  and  valour,  as  are  feldom 
incident  to  the  fame  perfon.     One  may  further  learn  from  the  hiflory  of 
the  Roman  Emperors,  upon  what  foundation  a  Monarchy  ought  to  be 
built,  in  order  to  make  it  liable  and  permanent  j  for  all  the  Emperors  that 
lucceeded  to  the   Imperial  dignity   by  inheritance,    proved   very   bad, 
excepting  Titus  ;  and  thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  enjoyed  it  by  adop- 
tion, were  all  good  Princes,  as  might  be  inftanced  in  the  examples   of 
Nerva,  and  the  four  fucceeding  Emperors  in  particular;  but  when  the 
Empire  became  hereditary,  it  began  to  decline  very  faff. 

Let 
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Let  a  Prince  then  compare  the  times  that  happened  betwixt  the 
reigns  of  Nerva  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  with  thofe  that  went  before  and 
thofe  that  came  after,  and  then  declare  in  which  he  would  chufe  either 
to  have  been  born  or  reigned.  For  when  good  Princes  were  upon  the 
throne,  he  will  fee  them  reigning  in  fecurity  in  the  midft  of  their  Subje<ils, 
peace  and  juftice  firmly  eflabHflied,  the  Senate  in  full  authority,  the 
Magiftrates  honoured  and  refped:ed,  the  citizens  enjoying  their  proper- 
ties without  fear  or  fufpicion,  Nobility  and  virtue  exalted,  and  the  world 
in  repofe  and  tranquillity  j  all  rancour,  licentioufnefs,  corruption  and 
ambition  feemed  to  be  extinguiflied  in  thofe  golden  times  ;  every  man 
was  at  liberty  both  to  chufe  and  maintain  his  own  opinion  [a:].  In 
fhort,  he  will  fee  the  world  exulting  in  all  manner  of  felicity  ;  the 
Princes  full  of  glory,  and  revered  by  their  people  ^  and  the  people 
happy  and  fafe,  under  the  protection  and  paternal  afFed:ion  of  their 
Princes. 

In  the  next  place,  let  him  examine  the  reigns  of  the  other  Emperors, 
and  he  will  find  them  full  of  commotion,  difcord,  fedidon,  inhuman 
murders,  afiaffinations  of  Princes  both  in  peace  and  war,  foreign  and 
domeftic  broils,  Italy  diftradled  with  daily  alarms,  its  cides  plundered 
and  deftroyed,  the  metropolis  itfelf  burnt,  the  Capitol  demoliilied  by 
its  own  Citizens,  the  temples  pulled  down.  Religion  corrupted,  the 
cities  full  of  adulteries,  the  Sea  covered  with  Exiles,  and  ftained  with 
blood  ;  he  will  fee  endlefs  enormities  and  cruelties  in  Rome,  and  not 
only  riches  and  nobility,  but  even  virtue  itfelf  looked  upon  as  a  capital 
offence.  He  will  fee  infamous  Accufers  and  Calumniators  rewarded, 
Servants  bribed  to  betray  their  Mafters,  children  to  rebel  againft  their 
parents,  and  thofe  that  had  no  Enemies,  oppreffed  and  undone  by  their 
friends  [jy]. Upon  fuch  an  examination  it  will  appear,  what  mighty 

[at]  "  Rara  temporum  felicitas,"  fays  Tacitus,  *' ubi  fentire  quae  velis,  &  quas  fentias 
dicere  licet."  Hift.  I.  Lib.  I.  C.  i. 

[^]  Machiavel  has  borrowed  this  piflure,  and  many  others  from  Tacitus.  '*  Opus 
**  aggredior  plenum  cafibus,  atrox  prneliis,  difcors  feditionibus,  ipfà  etiam  pace  fasvum. 
**  Quatuor  Principes  ferro  interrempti.  Tria  bella  civilia,  plura  externa,  ac  plerumque 
*<  permixta.  Profperge  in  Oriente  ;  adverfee  in  Occidente  res.  Turbatum  lllyricum, 
*'  Galliae  nutantes  ;  perdomita  Britannia,  &  ftatim  amifTa.  Coortae  Sarmatarum  ac 
'*  Suevorum  gentes,  Nobilitatus  cladibus  mutuis  Dacus.  Mota  etiam  prope  Parthorum 
*'  arma  falfi  Neronis  Ludibrio.  Jam  vero  Italia  novis  cladibus,  vel  polì:  longam  faecu- 
**  lorum  feriem  repetitis,  afflicSta.  Hauftje  aut  obrutse  urbes  faecundiffinid  Campania5 
**  Olà.  Urbs  incendiis  vaftata,  confumptis  antiquiffimis  delubris,  ipfo  Capitolio  civium 
"  manibus  incenfo.  PoUutae  cserimoniae,  magna  adulteria,  plenum  exiliis  mare,  inferii 
•'  caedibus  fcopuli,  atrocius  in  urbe  faevitum.  Nobilitas,  opes,  omifli  geftique  honores 
**  pro  crimine,  &  ob  virtutes  certiiHmum  exitium.  Nee  minus  praemia  delatorum  invifa 
"  quam  fcelera  ;  cum  alii  facerdotia  &  confulatus  ut  fpolia  adepti,  procuratio.nes  alii  & 
**  interiorem  potentiam,  agerent,  ferrent  cundia.  Odio  &  terrore  corrupti  in  dominos 
^^  fervi,  in  patronos  liberti  j  &  quibus  deerat  inimicus,  per  amicos  opprefTi."  Hift.  L  iii. 
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obliizatlons  Rome,  It.ily,  and  the  whole  world  lay  under  to  Julius 
C.TUr  ;  and  certainly,'  if  a  Prince,  who  reads  thcfe  tilings,  has  any 
rinciples  ot"  humanity  in  him,  he  will  not  only  be  deterred  from  fol- 
owin^  the  example  of  thele  wicked  Emperors,  but  inllamed  with  a 
dcfirc'of  imit.itini;  the  good.  For  one  that  al'pires  to  fame  and  repu- 
tation in  the  world  would  with  to  iuccced  to  a  corrupted  (late,  not 
utterly  to  fpoil  and  ùibvert  it,  as  Ca;far  did  ;  but  to  new-model  and 
reform  it,  like  Romulus  :  and  heaven  cannot  give,  nor  any  one  defire 
a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  acquiring  true  glory.  If  it  fliould 
happen,  however,  that  he  cannot  efFed  that  reform,  without  entirely 
rivin^^  up  his  power  and  authority,  he  would  be  in  fome  meafure  inex- 
cufable  without  doubt,  in  cafe  he  did  not  do  that  ;  but,  if  he  could 
accompliih  the  one  without  loling  the  other,  he  would  be  unpardonable 
if  he  ne(»le6led  it.  Let  thofe  confider,  therefore,  who  are  blefTed  with 
fuch  an  opportunity,  that  they  have  the  choice  of  two  courfes,  one  of 
which  will  make  them  happy  and  fecure  whild:  they  live,  and  crown 
their  memory  with  glory  j  the  other  will  lead  them  into  continual 
troubles  and  dangers  in  this  Hfe,  and  make  them  for  ever  infamous 
after  their  death  [z]. 


CHAP.     XL 

Conceniing  the  Reiigion  of  the  Romans, 

NOtwithftanding  Romulus  was  the  original  Founder  of  Rome,  and 
that  it  owed  its  birth  and  the  firft  rudiments  of  its  conftitution 
to  him  ;  yet  Heaven  forefeeing  that  his  laws  and  inftitutions  alone  were 
not  fafficient  either  to  form  or  fupport  fo  great  an  empire  as  that  of 
Rome  was  ordained  to  be,  infpired  the  Senators  of  that  City  to  make 
choice  of  Numa  Pompilius  to  fucceed  Romulus  in  the  government  of 

[z]  Excellent  was  the  advice  which  Antoninus  Pius  gave  his  fon  Commodus.  Two 
days  before  he  died,  he  aflured  his  friends,  that  he  did  not  defire  to  live,  becaufe  the  ill 
conduct  of  his  fon  had  made  life  uneafy  to  him.  However,  he  recommended  him  to  the 
Soldiery  ;  and  we  have  an  excellent  difcourfe  of  his  in  Herodian,  in  which  he  defued  his 
friends  to  alTift  him  with  their  advice,  and  directed  him  in  what  manner  he  ought  to  go- 
vern. He  further  charged  his  friends  to  make  him  fenfible,  "  That  all  the  riches  and 
**  honours  in  the  Univcrfe  were  not  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  luxury  and  ambition  of  a  Ty- 
*'  rant,  nor  the  ftrongeft  guards  and  armies  able  to  defend  him  from  the  hatred  and 
**  infults  of  his  Subjeds.  That  no  tyrannical  Prince  ever  enjoyed  a  long  and  peaceable 
*'  reign;  but  fuch  only  as  gained  the  hearts  of  their  people  by  clemency.  That  not 
*'  thofe  who  ferved  out  of  conftraint,  but  fuch  as  obeyed  voluntarily,  would  continue 
**  faithful  in  all  trials,  and  free  from  either  flattery  or  treachery.  And  laftly,  that  it  was 
exceeding  difficult,  and  yet  highly  necelTary,  for  thofe  Princes  to  fet  bounds  to  their 
piHions,  who  had  none  to  their  power."     Herodian.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  viii. 

it  5. 
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it  J  that  fo,  what  was  left  defedive  by  the  former,  might  be  completed 
by  the  latter.  Noma,  therefore,  finding  the  people  fierce  and  warlike, 
and  being  defirous  to  civiiize  and  make  them  obedient  to  laws  by  peace- 
able meafures,  had  recourfe  to  Religion,  as  a  thing  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  maintain  civil  polity  :  and  in  this  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  for  many 
ages  no  fiate  ever  (liewed  a  greater  degree  of  reverence  for  the  Gods  ; 
which  very  much  facilitated  the  execution  of  fuch  undertakings  as 
the  Senators  and  chief  Magifirates  had  refolved  upon.  For  whoever 
will  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  the  many  great  actions  that  were 
performed,  either  by  the  people  in  general,  or  feveral  particular  perfons, 
will  find  they  were  always  more  afraid  of  violating  an  oath,  than  of 
difobeying  the  laws  ;  as  they  dreaded  the  power  of  the  Gods  much 
more  than  the  authority  of  men.  Of  this  we  have  a  manifeft  proof 
in  the  examples  of  Scipio  and  Manlius  Torquatus  j  for,  after  the  great 
overthrow,  which  Hannibal  had  given  the  Romans  at  Cannse,  the 
people  were  in  fuch  a  panic,  that  numbers  of  them  affembling  toge- 
ther determined  to  quit  Italy,  and  tranfport  themfelves  into  Sicily  :  of 
which  Scipio  being  informed,  immediately  went  to  them,  and  drawing 
his  fword,  obliged  them  all  to  take  a  folemn  oath  never  to  abandon 
their  country.  Lucius  Manlius,  the  father  of  Titus  Manlius,  after- 
wards furnamed  Torquatus,  had  an  accufation  lodged  againfi:  him  by 
Marcus  Fomponius,  Tribune  of  the  People  j  but  before  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  hearing  his  caufe,  Titus  went  to  the  Tribune,  and  threatened 
to  kill  him  diredly,  if  he  would  not  take  an  oath  to  withdraw  the 
accufation  :  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  flricflly  obferved  it.  Here 
we  fee  Citizen?,  whom  neither  the  love  of  their  country,  nor  regard 
of  the  laws  could  have  prevented  from  leaving  Italy,  fiill  kept  firm  to 
it  by  the  fear  of  violating  an  oath,  though  they  had  been  compelled  to 
take  it  :  and  a  Tribune  laying  afide  the  enmity  he  had  with  the  father, 
forgetting  the  outrage  received  from  his  fon,  and  difdaining  the  reflec- 
tions that  muft  be  cafl  upon  his  own  honour,  only  to  avoid  breaking 
his  oath  :  all  which  was  entirely  owing  to  the  Principles  of  Religion 
inculcated  by  Numa  in  that  City. 

It  likewife  appears,  in  the  courfe  of  the  Roman  Hiftory,  of  what 
admirable  fervice  Religion  was  in  governing  armies,  re-uniting  the 
people,  fupporting  virtue,  and  difcouraging  vice.  So  that  if  it  fliould 
be  difputed,  whether  Rome  was  more  obliged  to  Romulus  or  Numa, 
I  fliould  think  Numa  was  the  greateft  Benefadlor  to  it  j  for  where  a 
due  regard  is  had  to  Religion,  it  will  be  an  eafy  matter  to  introduce 
military  virtue  and  good  difcipline  j  but  without  that,  it  will  be  fiDund 
very  difficult  to  introduce  it,  and  much  more  fo  to  bring  it  to  any 
degree  of  perfection.  It  is  further  obfervable,  that,  in  forming  a  Senate, 
and  eflablifhing  certain  other  inftitutions  both  civil  and  military,  Ro- 
mulus 
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muliis  did  net  avail  liimfelf  of  Divine  authority  ;  but  Numa,  finding  it 
ablolutcly  nccdlary,  pretended  to  have  private  conferences  with  the 
Nvmph  Egeria,  who  dictated  to  iiim  what  he  was  to  prefcribe  to  the 
people.  This  he  did,  bccaulc  he  wanted  to  introduce  foine  new  laws 
and  cuftoms,  and  was  afraid  his  own  authority  alone  would  not  be  fuf- 
Hcient  for  that  purpofc.  And  indeed,  no  man  could  ever  fucceed  in 
gelling  new  and  extraordinary  laws  admitted  amongfl:  a  people  without 
the  fandion  of  Religion  ;  for  though  a  fagacious  and  provident  Legifla- 
tor  may  forcfee  their  falutary  effeds,  yet,  if  theydo  not  appear  obvi- 
ous to  the  vulgar,  he  will  not  othcrwife  be  able  to  convince  them, 
cither  of  the  utility  or  neceffity  of  them  :  upon  which  account,  wife 
Lawgivers  always  have  recourfe  to  Religion,  in  order  to  remove  that 
dirficulty.  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  many  others,  aded  in  this  manner, 
and  for  thefe  reafons  :  and  thus  the  Roman  people  revering  the  piety 
and  wifdom  of  Numa,  fubmitted  in  ali  things  to  his  inftitutions  [a]. 
It  is  true,  the  devotion  of  thofe  times  was  fuch,  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  people  he  had  to  deal  with  fo  great,  that  they  contributed  very 
much  to  facilitate  his  defigns,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  making 
any  new  imprelììon  upon  them  he  pleafed  :  and,  without  doubt,  any 
perfon  that  Hiould  undertake  to  found  a  State  at  prefent,  would  find  a 
•  parcel  of  mountaineers,  and  illiterate  uncivilized  men,  more  tradable 
and  obedient  than  others,  who  had  been  ufed  to  live  in  communities, 
and  had  their  morals  and  principles  corrupted  :  as  a  rough  unhewn 
block  of  marble  may  more  eafily  be  wrought  into  a  good  Statue,  than 
one  that  has  been  already  fpoiled  by  fome  bungling  workman. 

All  thefe  things  being  confidered,  I  conclude,  that  the  introdudion  of 
Religion  at  Rome  by  Numa,  was  one  of  the  caufes  that  chiefly  con- 
tributed to  its  grandeur  and  felicity  :  for  Religion  produced  good  order, 
and  good  order  is  generally  attended  with  good  fortune  and  fuccefs 
in  any  undertaking.  And,  as  a  ftrid  obfervation  of  Divine  worfhip 
and  religious  duties,  always  tends  to  the  aggrandizement  of  a  State  ;  fo 
z  negleót  and  contempt  of  them  may  be  reckoned  amongfl  the  firfl 
caufes  of  its  ruin.  For,  where  there  is  no  fear  of  God,  it  mufl  either 
fall  to  deftrudion,  or  be  fupported  by  the  reverence  fhewn  to  a  good 
Prince  j  which  indeed  may  fuftain  it  for  a  while,  and  fupply  the  want 

r^]  "  Religion,  "  fays  Bi{liop  Fleetwood,  In  his  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
"  Diocefeof  Ely,  at  Cambridge,  Aug.  7,  17 16,"  is  fo  ufeful  and  fo  neceflary  to  the  well- 
*'  being  of  the  world,  and  fo  perfeaive  of  human  nature,  that  it  commands  the  efteemof 
"  all  men,  and  obtains  it  of  all  that  are  reafonable.  There  never  was  a  country  in  any 
1^  manner  civilized  without  Religion  ;  nor  have  any  of  our  Travellers  in  their  difcove- 

nes,  either  of  the  old  or  new  world,  found  any  pooulous  town  or  City  without  a  Tem- 

"  pic  or  place  of  public  worfhip." In  fhort,  human  Society  could  not  fubfift  without 

It,  as  might  eafily  be  fhewn,  if  it  was  nccelTary  at  this  time  of  day.  See  aifo  a  Boole 
»/aten  not  long  ago  by  VVortley  Mountague,  Efq.  upon  this  Subje^. 

of 
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of  Religion  in  his  Subjeóts.  But  as  human  life  is  fhort,  the  Govern- 
ment mufl  of  courfe  fink  into  decay,  when  the  virtue  that  upheld  and 
informed  it  is  extinót.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  States  which  de- 
pend upon  the  fpirit  of  one  man  alone,  are  generally  fhort-liv'd  :  for 
when  he  dies,  his  virtue  dies  with  him,  and  feldom  revives  in  his  fuc- 
celTor,  as  Dante  has  juftly  obferved. 

Rade  volte  difcende  per  li  rami 

L' umana  probitate,  e  quefto  vuole 

Quel  che  la  dà,  perche  da  lui  lì  chia  m  ,  6cc. 

The  virtue  of  the  Sire, 
Seldom  to  heirs  defcends, 
"With  him  it  oft  begins, 
And  with  him  often  ends  ; 
Though  V/onderful  to  us, 
Such  is  the  will  of  Heaven, 
That  we  may  afk  of  him, 
By  whom  alone  'tis  given.. 

It  is  not  fuflicient,  therefore,  for  the  firm  eAablifliment  either  of  a 
Kingdom  or  Republic,  that  it  is  wifely  governed  by  a  prince  whilft 
he  lives  :  it  is  further  neceflary,  that  he  fiiould  lay  the  foundations  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may  be  able  to  fupport  itfelf  after  he  is  dead. 
And  though  ignorant  and  unpoliflied  people  are  more  fufceptible  of 
new  docSlrines  and  laws,  than  thofe  that  think  themfelves  already  fuf- 
ficiently  polite  and  civilized,  yet  it  is  not  an  impoffible  thing  to  make 
an  impreflion  upon  the  latter.  The  Florentines  do  not  look  upon  them- 
felves as  either  rude  or  ignorant  people  5  and  yet  they  were  prevailed 
upon  by  Girolamo  Savonarola  to  believe,  that  he  converfed  with  God 
[Ò].  For  my  own  part,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  whether  that 
was  true  or  not  ;  becaufe  fo  great  a  man  ought  not  to  be  fpoken  of,  but 
with  the  utmoft  reverence  :  this,  however,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  fay, 
that  many  thoufands  believed  it,  who  never  fiw  him  perform  any 
thing  miraculous,  that  might  be  a  good  foundation  for  fuch  an  opinion  : 
his  life,  dodlrine,  and  manner  of  converfation,  being  fufficient,  as 
they  thought,  to  convince  them.  Let  no  one  defpair  then,  of  being 
able  to  do  what  has  been  done  by  others  :  for  mankind  (as  I  have  ob- 
ferved before,  in  my  introdudlion  to  thefe  difcourfes")  are  born,  live  and 
die,  in  the  fame  manner  as  formerly. 

[b]  See  Chap.  VI,  of  the  Prince, 

CHAP. 
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C  II  A  P.     XIL 

Of  icbu'f  tmportavce  it  is  for  the  prefcroation  of  a  State,  to  pay  a  due 
veneration  to  Religion  \  and  how  much  the  ?iegle£f  of  it,  occajioned  by 
tie  Church  of  Rome,  has  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Italy. 

THE  rulers  of  all  States,  whether  Kingdoms  or  Common-wealths, 
who  would  prcfcrve  their  governments  firm  and  entire,  ought 
above  ail  things  to  take  care  that  Religion  is  held  in  the  higheft  venera- 
tion, and  its  ceremonies  at  all  times  uncorrupted  and  inviolable  ;  for  there 
is  no  Ijrer  prognoilic  of  impending  ruin  in  any  State,  than  to  fee  Di- 
vine worfliip  negleded  or  defpifed.  This  may  eafily  be  demonftrated, 
by  examining  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Religion  of  any  Country 
is  built  ;  for  the  Religion  of  all  nations  is  founded  upon  fome  princi- 
ples. That  of  the  Gentiles  was  founded  chiefly  upon  the  anfwers  of 
Oracles,  Divination  and  Auguries  ;  all  the  reft  of  their  Rites,  ceremo- 
nies, and  facrifices,  depending  wholly  upon  thefe  :  for  they  thought 
the  fame  Being  that  could  foretell  things  to  come,  could  alfo  confer 
them  if  good,  or  avert  them  if  evil  ;  for  which  reafon  they  ere<5ted 
Temples,  offered  up  Sacrifices  and  Prayers,  and  inftituted  other  cere- 
monies for  the  worfhip  of  that  Supreme  power  :  and  thus  the  Oracle 
at  Del:^hos,  tlie  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  other  celebrated 
Ihrincs,  kept  the  world  in  admiration  and  devotion.  But  when  the 
Priefts  of  thefe  Temples  began  to  give  anfwers  accordingly  as  they 
were  influenced  by  great  men,  the  flillacy  was  deted:ed,  and  the  people 
growing  incredulous,  became  at  laft  rebellious,  and  difpofed  to  throw 
off  all  civil  government  and  reftraint. 

All  rulers  of  Kingdoms  and  Common-wealths  therefore,  ought  to 
have  a  fpecial  regard  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  religion  of 
their  country  :  for  whilft  they  are  kept  facred  and  inviolate,  it  will  be 
an  eafy  matter  to  maintain  devotion,  and  confequently  good  order  and 
union,  amongft  their  fubjedis.  For  which  purpofe,  they  muft  carefully 
attend  to  all  circumftances  and  events  (how  frivolous  and  infignificant 
foever  they  appear  to  themfelves)  that  may  feem  in  any  wife  conducive 
to  this  end  i  and  take  the  advantage  of  them  to  eftabliili  and  propagate 
Religion,  even  though  they  fhould  know  they  had  no  foundation  in 
truth  or  reality  :  and  the  wifer  and  better  acquainted  they  are  with  the 
natural  ccurfe  of  things,  the  more  they  will  avail  themfelves  of  fuch 
ainftances  [b].  This  method  being  taken  by  prudent  Governors,  pro- 
duced 

[i]  "  NolhIn|j;,"  fays  M.  Brueys,  Hijlolre  du  Fanatici/me,  p.  230,  '<  has   a  greater 
"  afccndant  over  the  mind  of  man  than  Rehgion  j  all  things  appear  lawful  to  thofe  that 

"  firmly 
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duced  the  opinion  of  miracles;  niany  of  which  have  been  pretended  to 
be  wrought  even  in  nations,  under  the  influence  of  falfe  religion  :  for 
fuch  Governors  always  endeavour  to  confirm  the  people  in  the  belief  of 
them,  to  what  caufes  foever  they  may  have  been  owing;  and  the  au- 
thoiity  of  the  Prince  never  fails  to  ftrengthen  the  faith  of  the  people. 
Many  of  thefe  Miracles  might  be  inQanced  From  the  Roman  Hiftory, 
but  we  filali  produce  only  one.  When  the  Romans  lacked  the  City  of 
Veii,  a  party  of  Soldiers  went  into  a  Temple  there,  dedicated  to  Juno, 
and  addrefllng  themfelves  to  an  image  of  that  Goddefs,  afked  her  if  fhe 
would  go  to  Rome  ;  to  which  fomc  of  them  faid,  ihe  gave  her  affent 
by  a  nod,  and  others  affirmed,  that  fhe  aiftually  fpoke,  and  faid  fhe 
would.  Now  thefe  men  being  more  religious  than  Soldiers  commonly 
are  (as  Livy  infers  from  the  filence,  refpecf:,  and  veneration,  with  which 
they  entered  the  Temple)  eafily  perfuaded  themfelves  they  had  an  an- 
fwer  given  them,  which  very  likely  they  fully  expedled  before  they  afked 
the  queflion.  However  that  might  be,  this  opinion  was  induiirioufly 
propagated,  and  encouraged  by  Camillus,  and  other  leading  men  in  the 
Common-wealth,  who  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  foment  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  people. 

If  Chriftian  Princes  then  had  taken  care  to  maintain  their  Religion  in 
the  purity  it  was  delivered  by  its  Author  ;  it  is  certain  Chriflendom 
would  have  been  much  more  happy  and  united  than  it  is  at  prefent  :  but 
it  is  the  furefl  flgn  of  its  declenfion,  to  fee  that  thofe  who  live  nearefl  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  is  the  Head  of  our  Religion,  have  the  \cà(ì 
devotion  :  for,  whoever  will  examine  its  firft  principles,  and  compare 

"  firmly  believe  God  is  on  their  fide,  and  that  they  only  execute  his  orders.  Thoie 
*'  who  know  the  ufe  which  the  artful  Greeks  and  Romans  made  of  their  Oracles,  their 
*'  Soothfayers,  their  Augurs,  their  Arufpices  and  Feciales,  whofe  employment  it  was  to 
*'  foretel  the  will  of  the  Gods,  whenever  any  important  affair  was  debated  ;  Tome  in 
*'  viewing  the  entrails  of  Vitìims,  the  harmony,  the  flight,  or  various  motions  of  cer- 
*'  tain  birds  :  thofe  I  fay,  who  know  of  what  ufe  thefe  things  were  formerly,  know 
"  likewife  that  perfons  of  good  fenfe  gave  no  mannei*  of  credit  to  them,  nor  made  any 
"  other  ufe  of  them,  than  to  infpire  Nations  and  Soldiers  with  defigns  (as  if  didated  by 
*'  the  Gods)  which  were  nothing  but  what  they  had  refolved  upon  themfelves  before  they 

*'  had    confulted   their  Oracles." Old   Dacres    fays,  upon   this  paffage    as  follows  : 

Ammiratus  here  taxes  Machiavel,  faying,  This  was  rather  the  opinion  of  a  cunning 
and  crafty  man,  than  of  one  that  had  either  any  Religion  or  Morality  in  him,  whofe 
plain  and  fimple  conditions  ought  to  be  free  from  all  fraud  and  falfhood  ;  and  however 
*'  the  Romans  were  deceived  here,  which  cannot  be  denied,  yet  without  doubt  they  ne- 
**  ver  did  this,  thinking  to  deceive  themfelves,  or  with  intention  to  deceive  others." 
Thus  Ammiratus.  And  indeed  it  favours  of  Atheifm  to  bring  the  Miftrefs  to  ferve 
the  handmaid,  Religion  to  ferve  Policy  ;  as  if  the  Seafons  of  the  year  ought  to  ac- 
commodate themfelves  to  men,  rather  than  men  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  Sea- 
fons ;  not  confidering  that  Religion  propounds  to  men  a  further  end  than  Policy  points 
at.  A  Prince  therefore  fnould  be  well  aware  of  fuch  evil  devices,  believing  con- 
ftantly  that  Religion  hath  no  need  of  help  from  falfhood,  nor  can  gain  any  Itrength 
by  lies. 

Vol.  II.  G  them 
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them  with  the  pradice  of  thefc  times,  will  find  it  no  diflicult  matter  to 
pcnuadc  himfclt,  th;U  cither  lume  dreadful  fcourge,  or  perhaps  utter 
dcAruwtion  is  hanging  over  our  heads  [c].  l^ut  fiiice  there  arc  fome  who- 
maintain,  that  the  welfare  of  Italy  depends  upon  the  Church  of  Rome, 
I  Ihall  endeavour  to  evince  the  contrary  by  fome  arguments,  which,  in- 
my  opinion,  are  unanfwcrable.  In  the  firll  place,  then,  the  corrupt 
example  of  the  Romilh  Court  has  cxtinguiihed  all  fenfe  of  Rehgion  and 
Piety  in  that  Province;  and  confcquently  been  the  caufe  of  numberlefs 
evils:  for  as  all  things  go  well  where  Religion  is  duly  fupported,  fa 
where  that  is  neglcdkd  and  trampled  upon,  every  thing  runs  into  con- 
fufion  and  diforder.  We  Italians,  therefore,  are  certainly  under  great 
obligations  to  this  Church  and  its  Priefts,  for  abolifhing  all  Religion  and 
polluting  our  morals;  but  under  greater  ftill  upon  another  account,  which 
has  been  our  utter  ruin  :  and  that  is,  for  fomenting  endlefs  difcords  and 
divifions  amonglt  us.  For  certainly  no  nation  can  ever  expedt  to  be 
happy,  that  is  not  united  in  obedience  to  fome  one  Prince  or  Common- 
wealth, as  France  and  Spain  are  at  this  time:  and  it  is  wholly  owing  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  that  Italy,  at  prefcnt,  is  neither  entirely  under  a  Repub- 
lican, nor  a  Monarchial  government.  For  though  the  Popes  fixed  their 
rcfidence  there,  and  obtained  a  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  jurifdidion, 
yet  they  never  were  able  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  all  Italy:  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  never  reduced  to  fo  low  an  ebb,  but  upon  any 
apprehenfion  of  lofing  their  temporal  dominion,  they  could  call  in  fome 
foreign  potentate  to  defend  them  again  ft  other  States  that  were  grown 
too  ftrong  for  them  ;  of  which  there  occur  many  examples  in  the  hi- 
flory  of  former  times  ;  particularly,  when  by  the  affiftance  of  Charle- 
magne they  drove  out  the  Lombards,  who  had  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  almoft  all  Italy  ;  and  in  our  own  times,  when  they  curbed  the  power 
of  the  Venetians  by  the  help  of  France,  and  then  drove  out  the  French 
by  the  aid  of  the  Swifs.  As  the  church  then  never  was  able  to  get 
Italy  wholly  into  its  own  hands,  it  would  not  fuffer  any  body  elfe  to  do 
fo  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  it  never  could  be  united  under  one  head, 
but  ftill  continues  divided  into  feveral  Principalities  and  Republics  ;  which 
has  brought  it  into  fuch  a  State  of  difunion  and  weaknefs,  that  it  now 
lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  firft  Invader,  and  for  this  we  may  thank  the 
Church  alone.  To  prove  the  truth  of  which  affertion,  if  it  waspoffible, 
totranfplant  the  Court  of  Rome  and  all  its  authority  in  Italy,  into  the 
territories  of  the  Swifs,  who  at  prefent  are  the  only  people  that  have  pre- 
ferved  both  their  religious  and  military  inftitutions  in  their  original  vigour, 
it  would  foon  be  feen  that  the  wickednefs  and  depravity  of  that  court 

[c]  Macbiavel  feems  here  to  have  had  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  upon  him,  and  to  have 
foretold  the  Reformation  which  happened  not  long  after  in  Chriftendom. 

would 


(( 
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would  occafion  more  diforder  and  confafion  in  Switzerland,  than   any 
other  misfortune  that  ever  did,  or  ever  could  happen  to  it  [d]. 

CHAP. 

[cl]  Voltaire,  in  his  general  Hi/^ory  o/Europe^  Part  IV.  Chap.  vii.  draws  a  ftriking  pic- 
ture of  that  Court,  and  of  thofe  times.  *'  The  Comedies  of  Ariofto  and  Machiavel, 
fays  he,  though  not  very  delicate  in  regard  to  modefty  and  Religion,  v^ere  frequently 
a<àed  at  this  Court  in  the  prefence  of  the  Pope  (Leo  X.)  and  Cardinals,  by  young  per- 
fons  of  the  higheft  rank  in  Rome.  The  merit  alone  of  thofe  pieces,  great  indeed  for 
"  that  age,  made  an  impreflion  upon  the  Spectators.  Whatever  might  be  ofFenfive  to 
*'  Religion  pafled  unobferved  at  a  Court  entirely  intent  upon  intrigues  and  pleafures,  and 
**  which  had  no  notion  that  Religion  could  be  injured  by  thefe  liberties.  And  indeed, 
"  as  they  attacked  neither  the  Dodrine,  nor  Jurildidion  of  the  Church,  the  Court  of 
**  Rome  took  no  more  exceptions  againlt  them,  than  the  Greeks  and  ancient  Romans 
*«  did  againft  the  wit  and  raillery  of  Ariftophanes  and  Plautus.  Even  affairs  of  the 
**  higheft  importance,  never  broke  in  upon  the  Pope's  pleafures  :  he  created  thirty  new 
*'  Cardinals,  moftly  Italians,  whofe  tempers  were  every  way  comformable  to  that  of  their 
*'  Sovereign.  If  they  had  not  the  fame  tafte  and  knowledge  as  the  Pontif,  at  leaft  they 
•*'  imitated  him  in  his  pleafures.  Almoft  all  the  other  Prelates  followed  their  Example. 
**  Spain  was  at  that  time  the  only  Country  remarkable  for  the  exemplary  lives  of  the 
**  Clergy.  This  ftriólnefs  of  Morals  had  been  introduced  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  :  a  man 
*'  of  a  fourdifpofition,  who  had  no  relifh  but  for  arbitrary  power,  and  who  ftrutted  in  a 
*'  Cordelier's  habit  when  he  was  Regent  of  Spain,  and  faid  he  knew  hovi^  to  bind  the 
**  Grandees  to  their  duty  with  his  cordy  and  would  crufh  their  pride  under  his  Sandals. 
**  In  every  other  country  the  Prelates  lived  like  voluptuous  Princes,  fome  of  them  being 
*«  poffefled  of  eight  or  nine  Bifhoprics.  The  whole  torrent,  both  of  Proteftant  and  Po- 
*'  pifti  writers,  make  loud  complaints  of  the  loofe  morals  of  thofe  times.  They  tell  us 
«  that  the  Bifhops,  the  inferior  Clergy,  and  the  A4onks,  led  moft  indolent  and  fcanda- 
*'  lous  lives  :  that  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  Priefts  to  bring  up  their  children 
*'  publicly,  after  the  example  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  We  have  ftiil  the  will  of  Croui, 
*'  Bifhop  of  Cambray  in  thofe  days,  in  which  he  leaves  feveral  legacies  to  his  children, 
*'  and  referves  a  Sum  for  the  baftards^  which  he  Jiill  hopes  God  will  be  fo  gracious  to  give 
<*  him.,  in  cafe  he  recovers  from  his  illnefs.  Thele  are  the  very  words  of  the  Will. — But 
**  what  gave  the  greateft  Scandal  of  all  was,  the  public  Sale  of  Indulgencies,  Abfolutions, 
*'  and  Difpenfations  of  all  prices  ;  that  Apoftolic  revenue,  unlimited  and  uncertain  be- 
**  fore  the  time  of  Pope  John  XXII.  but  by  him  digefted  as  a  Code  of  the  Cannon  Law. 
**  A  Deacon,  orSubdeacon,  guilty  of  murder,  was  abfolved  with  permiflion  to  hold  three 
**  Benefices,  for  about  twenty  Crowns.  A  Bifhop,  or  an  Abbot  might  aflaffinatc  for 
*'  three  hundred  Livres  :  all  manner  of  uncleannefs,  even  the  moft  {hocking  to  nature, 
*'  had  its  fettled  price.  Beftiality  was  rated  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  Livres.  Difpenfa- 
*'  tions  were  granted,  not  only  for  paft  fins,  but  for  fuch  as  any  one  had  a  mind  to  com^ 
*'  mit.  In  the  Archives  of  Joinville  an  Indulgence  was  found,  granted  to  the  Cardinal 
**  of  Lorrain  and  twelve  of  his  retinue,  whereby  the  remifiion  oPthree  Sins,  which  ever 
*«  they  chofe  to  name,  fhould  be  anticipated  to  each  of  them.  Le  Laboureur  relates  of 
<*  of  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy  and  Auvergne,  Sifter  to  Charles  VIII.  that  fhe  had  the 
*'  privilege  of  obtaining  abfolution  from  all  her  fins  as  long  as  {he  fhould  live,  for  herfelf 
*'  and  ten  of  her  attendants,  upon  forty-feven  feftivals,  without  reckoning  Sundays.  This 
*'  created  no  furprize  in  thofe  times.  Public  offices  of  Indulgences  were  opened  in  all 
*'  parts,  and  they  were  farmed  out  like  Cuftom-houfe  Duties.  IVIoft  of  thofe  public 
*'  offices  were  kept  in  alehoufes,  by  which  means  the  Preacher,  the  Farmer,  and  the 
*'  Diftributor  were  all  gainers.  The  Pope  gave  part  of  the  money  to  his  Sifter,  and  no 
**  body  as  yet  complained.  The  Preachers  declared  openly  from  the  Pulpit,  that  if  a 
*'  man  was  even  to  ravijh  the  Virgin  Mary^  he  would  he  forgiven  upon  purchafing  an  Indul- 
**  gence,  and  the  people  liftened  to  them  with  devotion.  But  this  farm  in  Germany  hap- 
'*  pening  to  be  given  to  the  Dominicans,  the  Auguftines,  who  had  been  long  in  Pofieflion 
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C  II  A  P.     XIII. 

Hon'  the  Romani  availed  thcmfehes  of  Religion  in  reforming  the  State,  in 
prcjlcuting  their  icarSy  ami  in  com[)oJing  tumulti^ 

IT  may  not  appear  foreign  to  our  purpofc,  to  flicw  by  fome  examples 
in  what  manner  the  Romans  availed  themfclves  of  Religion  in  reform- 
ing their  State,  and  in  the  profccution  of  other  entcrprizcsj  and  though 
many  more  might  be  produced  out  of  Livy,  yet  I  Ihall  content  myfclf 
with  the  following. 

The  people  having  created  Tribunes  with  confular  power,  and  all  of 
them,  except  one,  chofen  from  amongft  the  Plebeians  j  it  happened 
thit  there  was  a  great  pcflilence  and  famine  the  fame  year  at  Rome  :  of 
which  the  Nobiliiy  making  a  handle  at  the  next  creation  of  Tribunes, 
pretended  that  the  Gods  were  offended  at  the  people,  for  debafmg  the 
Majefty  of  the  Empire  j  and  that  tliere  was  no  other  way  to  appeafe 
them,  but  by  reducing  the  election  of  Tribunes  to  its  ancient  footing  ; 
at  which  the  people  were  fo  terrified  that  they  chofe  all  their  Tribunes 
the  next  year  out  of  the  Nobility.  We  may  fee  likewife  how  the 
Roman  Generals  had  recourfe  to  Rehgion,  to  encourage  their  troops 
at  the  fiege  of  Veil,  for  the  Alban  Lake  having  overflowed  its  banks, 
to  the  great  furprife  of  every  body,  and  the  Soldiers  being  tired 
out  with  the  hardfliips  of  a  ten  years  fiege,  and  impatient  to  be 
at  home  again,  the  Commanders  pretended  to  confult  the  Oracle  of 
Apollo,  from  which  they  afibred  them  they  received  for  anfwer,  that 
they  ihould  take  Veil  the  fame  year  that  the  Alban  Lake  overflowed 
i:s  banks.  Animated  with  this  hope,  the  Soldiers  patiently  fubmitted 
to  all  the  fatigues  of  war,  till  Camillus  took  the  City;  which  he  did 
that  very  ycar[c].     Thus  Religion  was  of  great   Service  in   reducing 

that 

**  of  it,  grew  jealous  ;  and  this  little  clafioing  of  intereds  betwixt  ihofe  two  Orders  of 
"  Friars  in  a  corner  of  Saxony,  was  the  Source  of  the  Reformation."  See  Paolo 
Sarpii  Hijiory  of  the  Councit  of  Trent,  towards  the  beginnins;. 

[^]  Livy  relates  a  noble  circumftance  concerning  the  behaviour  of  Camillus  upon  this 

occafion. It  appears  from  a  thoufand   paflagcs  in  the  Ancients,  that   the   Heathens 

imagined  there  were  fome  Deities  who  envied  the  profperity  of  mankind,  and  never 
failed,  fooner  or  later,  to  vifit  thofe  that  were  remarkably  happy,  with  fome  heavy 
misfortune.  Camillus  therefore  could  not  fee  the  triumphs  of  Rome,  over  the  ruins 
of  Veii,  without  apprehending  fome  fuch  vicifTitude  ;  upon  which  account,  he  prayed 
that  if  the  profperity  of  Rome  was  to  be  balanced  by  fome  evil,  he  alone,  and  not  his 
Country,  nii^ht  fuffer  it.  "  Didlator  Camillus,  fays  Livy,  Lib.  V.  Cap.  xxi.  capta 
•*  Veiorum  urbe,  praecones  edicere  jubet,  ut  ab  inermi  turba  abftineatur  :  is  finis  fanguinis 
•*  fuit.  Dedi  inde  inermes  ccepti,  &  ad  prsedam  miles  difcurrit  ;  quae  cum  ante  oculos 
**  ejus  aliquanto  fpe  aique  opinione  major,  majorifque   pretii  rerum  ferretur,   dicitir 

*'  manus 
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that  place,  and  rcrtoring  the  TribaneOiip  to  the  Nobihty  j  neither  of 
which    perhaps  could    othcrwife    have    been    efFedted    without    much 

difficulty. Let  me   quote  another  example  to   the  fame    purpofe. 

There  had  been  great  Tumults  in  Rome,  occafioned  by  Terentillus,  a 
Tribune  of  the  people,  who  wanted  to  have  a  Law  paded,  (the  tenonr 
of  which  Ihali  be  taken  notice  of  in  its  proper  place)  that  would 
have  borne  hard  upon  the  Nobility.  To  prevent  this,  ihc  Nobility 
availed  themfelves  of  Religion  two  ways.  In  the  fiifl:  place,  thev 
caufed  the  Sibylline  books  to  be  confulted,  and  this  anfvver  to  Le 
returned  from  them,  tba(  the  City  umuld  be  in  great  danger  of  lojing 
its  liberties  that  very  year^  if  civil  difcords  were  not  prevented  :  wliich 
artifice,  (though  it  was  difcovered  by  the  Tribunes)  had  fuch  an  effe^ft 
upon  the  people,  that  they  grew  cool  in  the  matter,  and  refufed  to 
fupport  them  any  longer.  The  other  expedient  v;as  this.  One 
Appius  Herdonius,  having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  multitude  of 
Slaves  and  Exiles,  which  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  four  thoufand, 
feized  upon  the  Capitol  in  the  night,  to  the  great  conflernation  of  the 
whole  City  J  it  being  feared  that  if  the  /Equi  and  the  Volfci,  perpetual 
enemies  of  the  Roman  name,  fl:iould  make  any  attempt  upon  the  City 
at  that  time,  they  would  certainly  take  it  j  and  the  Tribunes  ftill 
obftlnately  perfifiing  in  having  the  Terentillan  law  paiTed,  and 
pretending  that  the  report  of  the  Capitol  being  feized  upon,  was 
only  a  falfe  alarm,  Publius  RubetiuF,  a  man  of  gravity  and  authority, 
came  out  of  the  Senate-houfe,  and  partly  by  tair  words,  partly  by 
threats,  fometimes  reprefcnting  to  them  v^hat  danger  the  City  was  in, 
fome':ims^  how  unfeafonable  their  demand  was  at  that  time,  made  fuch 
an  impreiTion  upon  the  minds  of  the  Plebeians,  that  having  all  taken 
an  oath  of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  Conful,  they  prefently  ran  to 
arms,  and  recovered  the  Capitol.  But  the  Conful  Publius  Valerius, 
being  killed  in  the  attack,  Titus  Quintius  was  immediately  made 
Conful  in  his  room  ;  who  not  giving  the  people  time  to  take  breath, 
left  tliey  fhould  revive  their  clamours  for  the  Terentillan  law,  ordered 
them  to  march  with  him  diretìly  againfi:  the  Volfci  ;  infifting  that  by 
the   oath  they  had  taken  to  obey  the  Conful,  they   were    obliged   to 


manus  ad  caelum  tollens  precatus  effe  Dictator,  utfi  cui  hominum  Deorumve  nimia  Tua 
fortuna  populique  Romani  videretur,  earn  invidiam  lenire  Tuo  privato  incommodo, 
**  quam  minimo  publico  populique  Romani  licerci."  Could  any  thing  be  more 
Heroic  than  this  in  a  Heathen?  What  sreatnefs  of  mind  !  does  it  not  in  fome  meafnre 
refemble  St.  Paul's  w'ljhing  himfelf  accurfed  for  the  Ifrr.elltes  his  brethren  and  kinfmen  ? 
Plutarch  obferves  that  when  Camillus  beheld  the  devaftation  of  fo  flourifliing  a  City, 
he  could   not   refrain    from  tears   before  he  made  his  prayer  to   the    Gods.     "  aauj-ji? 

'*   Si     ■Trt<;    TToXiu^    xcira,    y-occro^,   xaa    rut    Ptc:f/.a,Hij]i    uyovru»    tiut    (pifoyruv    uwiifcy   Tif»    vT^tToVf     t^cfù». 
"  0  Ka(.(,t>.Xo?  cfTTo  T^;  axpcc^  roc  "rrfXTTOfA-ivec,  Trpiro»  fÀ,iii  sarui  icxx.fvaiv,  ura  ^ctv.apufiEi?  tsro  rut  TOfcuruy} 

*'  ecxx^  Ta;  yj^t^^.  '^"•^  ^''''5'  >'-«*  vpffiv^o^ii/o^  «W  &c.    Plutorch  in  Vita  CamiUi.    See  Valerius 
Maximus,  Lib,  I,  Cap.  v. 

follow 
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follow  hiiii  ;  and  though  this  was  oppofed  by  the  Tribunes,  who 
allcdgcd,  that  the  oath  they  had  taken  extended  no  further  than  to 
the  late  Conful  :  yet  liich  was  tlie  veneration  for  Religion  in  thofc 
times,  as  Liw  informs  us,  that  the  people  chofe  rather  to  follow  the 
Conful,  than  lillen  to  the  fuggeliions  of  the  Tribunes,  and  adds  the 
following  retie<5tion  to  their  great  honour.  "  Nonduni  hxc,  quae  nunc 
**  tenet  f.Eculuin,  negligentia  Deorum  venerat,  nee  interpretando  fibi 
*'  quifquc  iusjurandum  &  leges  aptas  faciebat."  i.e.  ''  That  contempt 
**  of  the  Gods  which  has  overfpread  this  age,  was  not  then  known, 
nor  did  private  men  dare  to  interpret  oaths  as  they  pleafed,  or 
accommodate  the  laws  to  their  own  private  intereft  and  advan- 
*'  tag  e.'  The  Tribunes  therefore  apprehending  they  fliould  otherwife 
lofe  all  their  power,  promifed  to  obey  the  Conful,  and  not  to  infift 
upon  the  Tcrcntillan  law  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  months  j  provided 
the  Confuls  did  not  lead  out  the  people  to  war  during  the  fame  term. 
And  thus  Religion  enabled  the  Senate  to  furmount  this  difficulty  ; 
which  they  could  not  have  done  without  that  affiftance. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

The  Romans  interpreted  their  Aufpices  according  to  the  necejjity  of  th^ 
tifnes^  and  ivtfely  pretended  to  conform  to  the  Infitutions  of  their 
Religion^  even  when  they  were  obliged  to  a6i  counter  to  them  :  but  if 
any  one  openly  and  raJlAy  dejpifed  them^  he  was  always  punijhed  for  it, 

AUGURIES,  as  I  have  faid  before,  were  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  Gentile  Religion,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
grandeur  and  felicity  of  the  Roman  Common-wealth.  Upon  which 
account,  the  Romans  held  them  in  greater  veneration  than  any  other 
ordinance  or  Religious  inftitution,  and  always  had  recourfe  to  them  in 
the  eledion  of  Confuls,  before  they  engaged  in  any  enterprize,  in 
conducing  their  armies,  in  chufing  the  time  and  place  of  battle,  and  in 
^ort,  in  all  undertakings  of  importance,  whether  civil  or  military: 
nor  did  they  ever  go  upon  any  expedition,  till  they  had  pofleffed  their 
Soldiers  with  a  perfuafion  that  the  Gods  had  promifed  them  fuccefs. 
Now  amongft  other  orders  of  their  Soothfayers,  there  were"  certain 
officers  called  Pullarii  [f]^  who  always  attended  their  armies,  and  were 
to  give  their  prefages  when  they  were  preparing  to  engage  the  enemy. 
It   the   poultry  would  eat,  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  good  omen,  but 

[/]  They  took  Omens  from  the  feeding  of  the   Sacred  Poultry^  as  they  called  the 
chickens  that  were  under  their  care  and  infpeótion  for  that  purpofe. 

if 


Vol.  II.  p.  47. 
The  firft  Plan,  fhewing  the  form  and  order  of  a  common  Battalion  of  eighty  :anks  upon  the  march  ;  and  in  what  manner  it  doubles  its  ranks  by  the  flank.     Likewife  how  by  changing  the  ftation  of  the   five  firft  ranks  of  every  company  in 

fuch  a  manner  that  they  may  become  the  laft,  and  doubling  the  ranks  by  the  flank,  all  the  Pikemen  will  be  in  the  rear:  which  muft  be  done  when  it  is  apprehenfive  of  being  attacked  in  the  rear. 
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1/1  'I  ney  took  Omens  from   tne   rccaing  or  tnc   oaneu  rouuty^  as  mcjr  w^ucu  mc 
chickens  that  were  under  their  care  and  infpedion  for  that  purpofe. 

if 
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if  they  would  not,  they  carefully  avoided  an  engagement.  Neverthelefs, 
when  their  own  reafon  fliewed  them  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  adling 
in  fuch  or  fuch  a  matter,  they  proceeded  accordingly,  though  the 
aufpices  proved  ever  fo  unfavourable  ;  but  in  this  they  condu<fled 
themfelves  fo  adroitly,  and  with  fuch  caution,  that  they  feemed  not  ta 
have  ad:ed  either  in  defiatice  or  contempt  of  their  Religion  ;  as  the 
Conful  Papirius  did  before  an  engagement  with  the  Samnites,  which 
was  of  fo  fatal  confequence  to  them  that  they  never  afterwards  were 
able  to  make  head  againfl  the  Romans.  For  Papirius  lying  encamped 
with  his  army  near  that  of  the  Samnites,  in  fuch  a  fituation  and 
circumflances,  that  he  thought  a  victory  certain  if  they  came  to  atìion, 
was  very  defirous  to  engage  ;.  and  therefore  ordered  the  Pullarii  to  take 
an  omen-y  but  the  poultry  refuflng  to  peck,  and  the  chief  of  the 
Pullarii  feeing  the  eagernefs  0^  the  army  to  fight,  as  well  as  the  afTurance 
that  both  the  Soldiers  and  the  General  had  of  a  vidtory  ;  and  being  loatb 
to  difappoint  them  of  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  fuccefs,  reported  to  the 
Conful,  that  he  had  taken  an  omen,  and  that  it  was  a  very  propitious 
one.  Upon  which,  Papirius  immediately  drew  up  his  forces  in  order 
of  battle;  but  fome  of  the  other  Pullarii  happening  to  blab  it  ouc 
amongft  the  Soldiers  that  the  poultry  would  not  eat,  they  acquainted 
Spurius  Papirius,  the  Conful's  Nephew,  with  it  j  who  immediately 
carried  the  report  to  his  Uncle.  But  the  Conful  feeming  to  make  little 
account  of  it,  calmly  replied,  that  for  his  own  part  he  would  endeavour 
to  do  his  duty  as  well  as  he  could  ;  and  that  as  the  Aufpices  were 
fevourable  to  him  and  his  army,  if  the  Chief  of  the  Pullarii  had  told 
him  a  lie  it  would  turn  to  his  ruin  and  confufion  alone.  That  the 
event  therefore  might  correfpond  with  the  omen,  he  ordered  his 
Officers  to  place  the  Pullarii  in  the  front  of  the  Battle,  and  marched 
direcftly  againft  the  enemy.  But  as  they  were  advancing,  one  of  the 
Roman  Soldiers  throwing  a  dart  at  random  happened  to  kill  the  Chief 
of  the  Pullarii;  which  being  reported  to  the  Conful,  *'  Then,  fai d  he, 
"  I  am  fure  all  things  will  go  well,  the  Gods  are  appeafed,  and  the 
*'  death  of  the  Pullarius  has  expiated  his  lie  ;"  and  thus  by  dexteroufly 
accommodating  his  refolution  to  the  Aufpices,  he  engaged  the  enemy, 
and  beat  them  ;  his   Soldiers   being   perfuaded  he  had  not  in   anywife- 

a6ted  contrary  to  the  rites  of  their  Religion. Appius  Pulcher,  on 

the  contrary,  happening  to  command  in  Sicily,  during  the  time  of  the 
firft  Punic  war,  and  being  defirous  to  engage  the  Carthaginian  army, 
ordered  the  Pullarii  to  take  an  omen  ;  and  they  informing  him  that  the 
poultry  would  not  eat,  he  faid,  **  let  us  fee  then  whether  they  will 
"  drink,"  and  immediately  threw  them  into  the  Sea.  But  coming  to 
an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  he  loft  the  day  ;  for  which  he  was 

fent 
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ient  for  to  Rome  ami  dirgraccd[_g-],  whilft  Papirius,  on  the  other  haiK^, 
was  honoured  and  rewarded  j  not  becaule  one  had  gained  a  vidory  and 
the  other  been  defeated  ;  but  becaule  one  had  prudently  evaded  the 
Aufpices,  and  the  other  had  raflily  and  openly  dcf.a]  them.  For  this 
fort  of  Divination  was  calculated  only  to  infpire  the  Soldiery  with  that 
courage  and  afTurance  of  fucccfs  in  time  of  adion,  which  fo  much 
contributes  to  vidory  ;  and  it  was  pra>5lifed  not  only  by  the  Romans, 
but  by  other  people,  of  which  I  ihall  give  an  example  in  the  next 
Chapter. 


C  H  A  P.     XV. 

^at  the  Samfiites   had  rccourfe  to   Religicjiy  as   the  only  Remedy  ivhcn 

their  affairs  were  become  defpcrate. 

Til  E  Samnites  having  been  often  defeated  by  the  Romans,  and 
reduced  to  the  lafl:  extremity  by  the  death  of  a  great  number 
of  their  Soldiers  and  Officers,  who  w^ere  killed  in  a  battle  that 
happened  in  Tufcany  ;  their  allies  alfo,  the  Tufcans,  Gauls,  and 
Umbrians,  being  fo  weak  that  they  were  incapable  of  giving  them  any 
further  affiftance,  Livy  tells  us,  *'  nee  fuis  nee  externis  viribusjam  ftare 
**  poterant,  tamen  bello  non  abftinebant,  adeo  ne  infeliciter  quidem 
**  defenfx'  libcrtatis  ta^debat,  &  vinci  quàm  non  tentare  viàoriam 
"  malebant."  i.  e.  "  They  could  neither  fupport  themfelves  by  their 
**  own  ftrength  nor  that  of  others,  yet  they  continued  the  war  ;  and 
"  thoucTh  thev  had  been  fo  unfuccefsful  in  the  defence  of  their  liber*-iep, 
**  they  llill  perfified  in  it-,  and  chofe  rather  to  be  conquered,  than  not 
**  endeavour  to  conquer."  They  refolved,  therefore,  to  exert  their  utmoft 

[^]  Valerius  Alaximus  relates  this  of  Publius  Claudius,  L.  I.  C.  iv.  It  is  alfo  told  of 
Diagoras,  or  as  fome  fay  of  Protagoras,  who  was  punifhed  by  the  Athenians  for 
ridiculing  their  eftablillied  Religion  :  for  he  not  only  divulged  the  tleufmian  mylferics 
and  laughed  at  them,  but  cut  a  Statue  of  Hercules  to  pieces,  for  fire  wood  to  boil 
his  turnips  ;  as  we  are  told  by  the  ScholiaH:  on  Arifl^ophanes  in  Nub.  ASt  III.  Scene  i. 
and  by  Athcnagoras  in  Legat.  Father  Garatfc  likewife  fpeaks  of  it  in  his  Do^ìrìne 
curieufe^  Liv.  II.  Sect.  v.  "  Diagoras,  fays  he,  going  one  day  into  an  Inn,  in  which  he 
*'  found  there  was  nothing  to  be  had  for  dinner  but  a  few  turnips,  laid  hold  of  an  old 
**  Statue  of  Hercules,  who  was  the  tutelar  Deity  of  the  houfc,  and  accofted  him  in 
*'  this  manner.  Veni  Hercules,  tcrtium  Dccimum  fubi  ccrtamen,  fif  exquoque  lentem.  Come 
*'  Majier  Hercules,  here's  a  thirteenth  labour  for  yous  you  mv/i  boil  me  thefe  turnips. 
*'  Another  lime,  going  into  a  Court-yard  where  the  Priefts  were  taking  an  Augury 
*'  for  the  feeding  of  birds,  anJ  feeing  tlie  whole  College  was  greatly  terrified  becaufe 
**  the  chickens  did  not  eat,  he  took  them,  in  a  feeming  paffion,  and  dipping  them 
**  three  or  four  times  over  head  in  a  tub  of  ViZi^Vi  you  fl)all  drink,  however,  faid  he, 
•*'  if  yiu  won't  eat." 

endeavours 
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endeavours  in   the  laft  pufh   they   were  able    to  make  j  but,  as  they 
wdi  knew  a  victory  v/as  not  to  be  hoped  for,  when   the   foldlers   were 
diffident  and    dilpirited,  and   that  nothing  could  fo  effctìually  infpire 
them  with  courage  as  Religious  means,  they  determined,  by  the  advice 
of  Ovius  Paccius,  one  of  their  Prieifs,  to  revive  an   ancient  ceremony 
that  had  long  been  negled:ed  ;  which  thev  did  in  this  manner.     Having 
ereded  an  Altar,  they  offered  up  a  folemn  facrifice,  and  made  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  their  army  fwear  at  the  Altar,  never  to  run  away  in  time 
of  battle  :  after  which  they  called  the  common  foldiers  one  by  one, 
into   an  area  near  the  Altar,  furrounded   by  Centurions  with  drawn 
fwords  in  their  hands  ;   where  they  firft  obliged  them  to  take  an  oath, 
not  to  divulge  any  thing   they  fliould  either  fee  or  hear  there.     When 
this  was  done,  having  repeated  feveral  forms  of  execration,  and  fearful 
curfes  upon  thofe  that  fhould  violate  their  oath,  they  made  them  pro- 
mife  and  fwear  again,  that  they  would  always  be  ready  to  march  whi- 
therfoever  they  were  commanded  by  their  Generals,  that  they  would 
never  turn  their  back  in  battle,  that  they  would  kill  any  of  their  fellow- 
foldiers,  if  they  faw  them  do  fo  ;  and  then  to  pray,  that  if  they  did 
not  religiouily  obferve  all  this,  deftrucSlion  might  fall  upon  themfelves, 
their  families,  and  pollerity  ;  but  fome  of  them  making  a  fcruple   of 
taking  thefe  oaths,  were  inftantly  run  through  the  body  by  the  Centu- 
rions ;  which  had  fuch  an  effedi;  upon   the  reft,  who  were  terrified  at 
the   ferocity  of  the  fpeótacle,  that   they  all  complied.     To  add  ftill 
more  to  the  folemnity  and  magnificence  of  this  ceremony,  one  half  of 
the  army,  which  confifted  of  forty  thoufand   men,  were  cloathed  in 
white,  with  crefts  and   plumes  of  feathers   upon  their  helmets  -,  after 
which,  they  encamped  near  Aquilonia.     But  Papirius  being  ordered  to 
march  againft  them,  told  his  foldiers  at  the  conclufion  of  an  harangue 
which  he  made  to  animate   them,  "  Criftas   non   vulnere  facere,   5c 
"  piòta  atque  aurata  fcuta  tranfire  Romanum  pilum."  i.e.  "  That  creiis 
"  and  plumes  could  do  them   no  harm,  nor  were  gilt  and   painted 
"  fliields  proof  againft  a  Roman  javelin  :"  and  to  prevent  his  men  from 
being  difpirited  by  the  eftecSts  which  perhaps  they  might    think  the 
oaths  beforementioned,  would  have  upon  the  enemy,  he  faid,  thofe 
oaths  were  more  likely  to  daunt  than   animate   them  j  becaufe,  they 
muft  of  neceffity  be  afraid,  not  only  of  the  Gods,  but  of  their  enemy  ; 
nay,  of  their  own  fellow  foldiers  too,  at  the   fame  time.     Plowever, 
when  the  two  armies  came  to  engage,  the  Samnitcs  were  routed  :  for 
the  valour  of  the  Romans,  and  the  dejecflion  of  an  enemy,  who  had 
been   fo  often  defeated  by  them,  got  the  better  of  all  the  refolution, 
which  Religion  and  their  oaths  had  infpired  them  with."    Neverthelefs, 
we   may  fee  from  hence,  the   opinion   they   had  of  thefe  things,   by 
having  recourfe  to  them  as  the  laft  and  only  expedient  that  could  give 
Vol.  II.  H  them 
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them  anv  hopes  of  relloring  ihcir  former  courage:  wliich  fully  Hievvs 
how  much  coiitidence  Religion  is  capable  of  creating  in  the  minds  of 
men  when  prudently  applied.  And  though,  perhaps,  this  difcourfe 
might  more  properly  have  been  iuferted  amonglf  thofe,  that  relate  to  tranf- 
a(5lions  which  happened  out  of  the  City  j  yet,  as  it  has  fome  fort  of 
connexion  with  one  of  the  mort:  important  inftitutions  in  the  Roman 
Common-wealth,  I  thought  it  better  to  introduce  it  in  this  place;  left 
by  leaving  the  Subjed:  untiniflied,  I  fliould  be  forced  to  return  to  it 
hereafter. 


CHAP.     XVL 

If  a  people  accufiomed  to  live  imder  the  dominion  of  a  Prince^  /J:ouid  by  ■ 
any  acci  dent  become  entirely  free^  they  ivi II find  it  a  'vej-y  dijfficult  matter 
to  maintain  their  liberty, 

HO  W  hard  it  is  for  a  people  that  have  been  ufed  to  live  in  fubjec- 
tion  to  a  Prince,  to  preferve  their  liberty,  if  by  any  means  they 
become  free,  as  the  Romans  did   after  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins,, 
may  be  Ihewn  from  numberlefs  examples  that  occur  in  ancient  hiflory.. 
Indeed  it  cannot  well  be  otherwife  :  for  the  multitude  differs  but  little 
from  a  wild  bcaft,  which,   (how  fierce  a  Savage  foever  it  maybe  by  na- 
ture) if  it  gets  loofe  by  any   chance,  after  it  has  been   long  confined,, 
and  kept  in  fubjecftion,  yet,  not  knowing  how  to  fupport  itfelf,  or  whi- 
ther to  fly  for  liieker,  may  eafily  be  taken  and  chained  up  again,  by 
any  one  that  pleafes.     So  it  is  with  a  people,  that  has  been  ufed  to  be 
governed  by  others  :  for  not  knowing  how  to  a(ft  either  offenfively  or 
defenfively  for  their  own    preiervation,  and  having  no  connexions  with 
any  other  State,  they  foon  fubmit  to  the  yoke  again,  which  often  proves 
more  heavy  and  intolerable,  than  that  which  they  had  fhaken  off  be- 
fore [y6].     Thefc  difficulties  they  are   fure  to  encounter,   even  when 

[^]  Strabo  fays,  Lib.  XII.  *'  That  the  Royal  Family  being  extin£t  in  Cappadocia, 
'*  the  people  refufed  the  permiflion  which  the  Romaiv  would  have  given  them  to  be  free, 
"  and  fent  Ambafladors  to  Rome,  to  declare,  that  liberty  was  infupportable  to  them, 
"  2nd  to  afk  a  King.  The  Romans  were  furprifcJ  at  it,  and  gave  them  leave  to  confer 
*'  the  Kingdom  on  whom  they  pleafed.  Accordingly,  they  chofe  Ariobar^anes,  whofe 
"  pollerity  failing  in  the  third  j^eneration,  Archelaus,  though  not  at  all  related  to  that 
*'  family,  was  made  their  King  by  Mark.  Anthony  !"  Might  we  not  juflly  fay  of  them, 
O  hominei  ad  Seri'tutem  natos,  O  wretches  born  to  jl-jvcry.  After  all,  it  is  plain,  Mo- 
narchy was  fitter  for  them  than  a  Common -wealth  :  a  certain  turn  of  mind  is  necefiary 
not  to  abufe  liberty,  and  all  people  have  n^>t  that  turn.  Juftin  fays,  "  the  Roman  Senate 
'•  chofe  Ariobarzancs  ;"  which  is  the  more  piobable:  for  what  likelihood  is  there  that 
they  fhould  leave  the  Kletìion  of  a  King  to  the  difcretion  of  the  Cappadocians  at  fuch 
a  conjunciure  ì 

the 


The  third  and  fourth  Plans,  fliewing  how  a  Battalion,  upon  its  march,  may  be  formed  In  fuch  order,  that  the  front  may  be  where  either  of  the  flanks  or  the  rear  were  before. 
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The  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  Plans,  ftcwing  how  to  draw  up  a  Battalion  with  two  horns  in  the  front,  and  afterwards  tjo  form  it  into  a  hollow  fquare." 
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the  people  are  not  totally  depraved  ;  but  where  the  whole  mafs  is  cor- 
rupted, they  cannot  maintain  their  freedom  for  any  time,  no  not  a  mo- 
ment, as  I  fliail  fliew  prefenily.  Let  it  be  remembered  then,  that  I 
here  fpeak  of  a  people,  amongft  whom  corruption  has  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  lail  pitch,  but  where  there  are  more  fparks  of  virtue  than  vice  ftill 
fubfifting.  To  the  difficulties  already  mentioned,  we  may  add  one 
more  ;  and  that  is,  whenever  a  State  becomes  free,  it  is  always  fure  to 
have  many  enemies,  that  will  endeavour  to  fubvert  it,  and  but  few,  or 
no  friends  to  fupport  it.  By  enemies,  I  mean  thofe  minions  that  found 
their  advantage  in  living  under  a  tyrannical  government,  and  grow  rich 
by  the  bounty  and  favour  of  their  Prince  ;  who,  being  deprived  of  thefe 
emoluments,  cannot  afterwards  live  contented,  but  endeavour  to  intro- 
•duce  tyranny  again,  that  they  may  be  reftored  to  their  former  autho- 
rity. The  reafon  why  fuch  a  State  will  have  few  or  no  friends,  is,  be- 
caufe  free  governments  ufually  confer  honours  and  employments  upon 
none  but  fuch  as  have  merited  them  by  particular  fervices,  and  then 
too  with  a  frugal  hand  :  fo  that  when  a  man  enjoys  no  more  than  what 
he  thinks  he  has  deferved,  he  does  not  look  upon  himfelf  to  be  under 
any  obligation  to  thofe  that  gave  it.  Befides,  the  value  of  thofe  bene- 
fits which  refult  from  living  under  a  free  State,  is  feldom  either  acknow- 
ledged or  known  by  any,  till  after  they  are  loft  ;  I  mean  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  their  properties  without  fear  or  fufpicion,  as  well  as  the 
protedion  of  their  own  perfons  and  children,  and  the  honour  of  their 
wives  :  for  no  body  will  own  that  he  is  obliged  to  another  man  only  for 
doing  him  no  wrong. 

To  remedy  fuch  diforders  and  inconveniencies,  therefore,  as  mufl 
naturally  be  occafioned  by  thefe  difficulties,  in  a  State  that  is  newly  be- 
come free,  the  wifeft,  the  fafeft,  the  moft  efficacious  and  necefiary 
expedient  is,  to  kill  the  fom  of  Brutus  j  who,  as  hiliory  informs  us, 
entered  into  a  confpiracy  with  feveral  other  young  Romans  againft  their 
country,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  they  did  not  enjoy  fo  much 
authority  under  a  Confular  government,  as  they  had  done  before,  under 
a  Regal  one,  and  thought  whilft  the  generality  were  become  free,  they 
alone  were  become  flaves  [/].  For,  whoever  undertakes  to  govern  a 
people,  either  under  a  Monarchial  or  Republican  form  of  government, 
will  find  that  he  builds  upon  a  fandy  foundation,  if  he  does  not  fecure 
thofe  that  are  averfe  to  his  new  eftabliffiment.  Indeed  I  mud  own, 
I  think  thofe  princes  unhappy,  who  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
violence,  in  order  to  maintain  their  authority,  when  the  multitude  are 
their  enemies  j  for  thofe  that  are  hated  by  a  few  only,  may  eafily  find 

[7]  They  were  ordered  by  their  own  father  to  be  put  to  death,  who  aflifled  at  the  exe- 
cution. 

H  2  means 
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means  to  riJ  ihcmfclvcs  of  ihcm,  without  much  Icandal  or  oflcnce  ; 
but  when  the  whole  body  of  the  people  is  piovokcd,  they  never  can  bo 
i\\tc  :  and  the  more  rigorous  they  arc,  the  weaker  will  their  govern- 
ment become  :  lb  that  the  bcrt:  way  is,  to  make  the  people  their  friends. 

Now  though  what  I  here  fay,  may  fcem  inconfiftent  with  what  I 
have  ]ui\  now"  hid  down  (as  I  was  then  fpeaking  of  a  Common-wealth, 
but  now  of  a  Prince)  I  riiall  dilcufs  the  matter  as  briefly  as  I  can  in 
this  place,  that  1  may  have  no  occafion  to  revert  to  it  hereafter. 

If  then  a  Prince  would  recover  the  affcdions  of  a  people  (I  fpeak 
of  fuch  Princes  as  have  loft  them  by  becoming  Tyrants)  he  muft  in 
the  firft  place  confider  what  they  moft  naturally  and  ardently  defire  ; 
and  he  will  find  they  chiefly  willi  for  two  things  j  one  of  which  is,  re- 
venge upon  thofe  that  have  been  the  occafion  of  their  flavery  ;  and  the 
other,  an  opportunity  of  recovering  their  liberties  ;  in  the  former  of 
which,  a  Prince  has  it  in  his  power  to  give  them  full  fatisfadion  ; 
but,  in  t"..e  latter,  only  in  fome  meifure.  As  to  the  firft  cafe,  the  fol- 
lowing example  is  exadlly  to  the  purpofe. 

Clearchus,  the  Tyrant  of  Heraclea,  having  been  baniftied  from  thence, 
it  happened  that  the  Nobility  finding  themfelves  too  weak  to  cope  with 
the  Plcbvinns,  in  fome  diilcntions  which  arofe  betwixt  them  there,  en- 
tered into  a  confpiracy  with  that  Tyrant,  and  brought  him  into  the 
government  again,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  people,  who  thereby 
entirely  loft  their  liberties.  But  Clearchus  foon  perceiving  himfelf 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Nobility,  who  grew  fo  infolent  and  ambi- 
tious, that  he  could  neither  fatiate  nor  reftrain  them  ;  and  that  he  was 
at  the  fame  time  expofed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  refentment  of  the 
people,  who  were  enraged  to  the  laft  degree,  at  the  lofs  of  their  liber- 
ties, refolved  to  rid  himfelf  of  the  former,  and  to  make  the  latter  his 
friends.  Taking  a  convenient  opportunity,  therefore,  he  had  all  the 
Nobility  cut  to  pieces,  to  the  great  fatisfadion  of  the  people  j  and,  in 
this  manner,  he  gratified  their  revenge,  one  of  the  two  appetites  above- 
mentioned,  which  are  fo  natural  to  them. But,  as  to  the  other,  that 

is,  the  defire  of  having  their  liberty  reftored,  in  which  a  Prince  cannot 
wholly  comply  with  them  ;  he  ought  to  examine  upon  what  motives 
they  fo  pafTionately  wifh  to  be  free;  and  he  will  find  that  fome  few  of 
them  do  it  out  of  ambition  and  a  thirft  of  power  ;  but  that  the  gene- 
rality afpire  to  it,  for  no  other  reafon,  than  that  they  may  live  in  fecu- 
rity,  and  without  fear  of  opprefììon.  For  in  all  Governments,  how- 
foever  they  may  be  conftituted,  there  are  ftldom  more  than  forty  or 
f.fty  perfons  that  have  any  fhare  in  the  adminiftration  ;  wiio  being  but 
few  in  comparifon  with  the  reft,  may  cafily  be  guarded  againft,  either 
by  cutting  them  off,  or  by  conferring  fuch  honours  and  offices  upon 
them,  acccording  to  every  man's  rank  and  importance,  that  they  may 

all 
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all  be  fatisficd.  As  to  the  others,  who  dcfire  nothing  more  than  to  live 
in  fecurity,  they  are  loon  contented,  if  fuch  laws  and  provifions  are 
made  as  are  fufficient  to  protedl  them,  as  well  as  to  fupport  the  power 
of  the  Prince.  When  this  is  once  done,  and  the  people  obferve  that 
their  Prince  does  not  attempt  to  violate  thofe  laws  upon  any  occafion 
whatfoever,  they  will  be  eafy,  and  think  themfelves  fafe.  A  proof  of 
this  we  may  deduce  from  the  Kingdom  of  France,  which  entirely  owes 
its  tranquillity  to  the  obligation  its  Kings  lie  under  to  obferve  an  infi- 
nity of  laws,  which  efteótually  provide  for  the  welfare  of  their  fubjecfls. 
By  the  fundamental  conftitutions  of  that  Realm,  the  King  may  difpofe 
of  his  armies  and  finances  as  he  pleafes  ;  but  in  all  other  things  he  is 
circumfcribed  by  the  laws. 

Such  Princes,  therefore,  or  fuch  Republics  as  did  not  take  proper 
care  to  fecure  themfelves  at  firft,  muft  either  feize  the  firii:  opportu- 
nity of  doing  it  afterwards,  as  the  Romans  did,  or  they  will  certainly 
rjepent  of  it,  when  it  is  too  late.  For  that  people  not  being  yet  tho- 
roughly corrupted  when  they  recovered  their  liberty,  after  the  expulfion 
of  the  Tarquins,  and  the  execution  of  the  fons  of  Brutus,  were  enabled 
to  maintain  it,  by  fuch  expedients  as  we  have  already  mentioned  j  but 
if  thev  had  been  totally  debauched,  they  could  not  have  found  any 
means  fufiicient  to  preferve  it  -,  and  this  we  fnall  demonftrate  in  the: 
enfuing  Chapter. 


CHAP.     XVII. 

If  a  corrupt  people  fiould  happen  to  recover  their  liberty,  it  is  ahnojl 

impojjible  they  Jhould  preferve  it, 

IF  the  regal  Government  had  continued  any  longer  at  Rome,  I  am 
apt  to  believe,  that  City  would  foon  have  becomae  very  weak  and 
contemptible  :  for,  confidering  what  a  pitch  of  corruption  thofe  Kings 
were  arrived  at,  had  it  been  propagated  through  two  or  three  other 
fucceeding  reigns,  and  the  people  been  corrupted  too,  it  would  have 
been  utterly  impofììble  to  find  any  means  of  refcuing  it  from  deftruc- 
tion.  But,  as  the  body  of  the  people  fiill  continued  found,  after  kingly 
authority  was  aboliflied,  it  did  not  prove  a  matter  of  any  great  difficulty 
to  reftore  liberty  and  good  order.  We  muft  lay  it  down  then  as  a 
certain  truth,  that  a  corrupted  State,  which  has  been  accuftomed  to 
the  dominion  of  a  Prince,  can  never  become  free,  though  that  Prince 
and  his  whole  race  fliould  be  exftinguiflied.  For  fome  new  Lord 
will  always  ftart  up,  out  of  the  ruins  of  his  Predecefibr  j  nor  will  that 
State  ever  be  fettled  till  a  good  one  fucceeds,  whofe  virtue  may  poffibly 

reftore 
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rcftorc  liberty  ;  but  even  this  will  continue  no  longer  than  the  life  of 
luch  a  perlon  :  as  it  happened  to  Syracufc,  at  two  dift'crent  times,  that 
is,  under  the  reigns  of  Dion  and  Timoleon,  whofe  virtue  re-cftabhihed 
libcrtv  in  that  City  whilll  they  lived,  though  it  rclapfed  into  (lavery 
after  they  were  dead.  But  the  moll  remarkable  cxaniplc  is  that 
of  the  Romans  thcmfelves,  who,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  prefentlv  recovered  their  liberty,  and  maintained  it  :  after  the 
death  of  Julius  Cxfar,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  the  extirpation  of  all  that 
family,  however,  the  fame  people  were  never  able  to  make  the  lead: 
llrugglc  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties  :  and  this  contrariety  of  events 
in  tJiat  State  proceeded  only  from  hence,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Tarquins- 
the  people  were  not  yet  debauched  j  whereas  in  the  reigns  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Emperors,  they  had  funk  into  the  lowell  degree  of  corrup- 
.tian.  For,  at  the  former  period,  it  was  fufficient  to  make  them  take 
an  oath,  that  they  would  never  fuffer  any  one  perfon  to  rule  over  them 
again,  in  order  to  infpire  them  with  an  averfion  to  the  name  of  Kings, 
and  to  keep  them  firm  in  their  refolution  to  defend  their  liberties  ;  but 
at  the  latter,  neither  the  authority  nor  rigour  of  Brutus,  though  fup- 
ported  by  all  the  Legions  in  the  Eafl:,  were  capable  of  making  them 
ufe  any  endeavours  to  maintain  that  freedom,  which,  after  the  example 
of  the  firll:  Brutus,  he  had  attempted  to  reflore.  This  was  owing  to 
the  corruption  that  had  been  introduced  amongfl  the  people  by  the  Ma- 
rian fadlion,  of  which  Julius  Casfar  being  afterwards  the  Head,  took 
fuch  means  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  that  they  were  not 
aware  of  the  yoke  which  they  themfelves  were  rivetting  upon  their 
own  necks. 

Now,  though  perhaps  what  I  have  already  faid,  may  feem  fufficient  to 
prove  the  truth  of  my  aflertion  j  yet,  for  a  further  corroboration  of  it, 
I  filali  take  leave  to  adduce  another  example  or  two  of  more  modern 
date,  and  fuch  as  may  be  more  familiar  ;  fince  they  relate  to  tranf- 
adtions  that  happened  amongfl  people  well  known  in  our  own  times. 
I  fay  then,  that  no  accident  or  revolution  whatfoever,  could  have  re- 
ftored  the  liberties  either  of  the  Milanefe  or  Neapolitans,  becaufe  their 
manners  were  totally  corrupted  :  and  this  plainly  appeared  upon  the  death 
of  Philip  Vifconti,  when  the  City  of  Milan  made  feveral  efforts  to 
recover  its  freedom,  but  cculd  never  effedl  it.  Happy  therefore  was  it 
for  Rome,  that  its  Kings  difcovered  their  corruption  fo  foon  ;  as  it 
caufed  their  expulfion  before  the  venom  had  time  to  fpread  itfelf 
aniongll  the  people,  and  feize  upon  the  vitals  of  the  State  :  fo  that  the 
tumults  and  infurredlions  which  it  occafioned  there,  were  fo  far  from 
being  of  any  prejudice,  that  they  were  of  the  highefl  fervice  to  the 
people  ;  becaufe  the  intentions  of  thofe  that  excited  them  were  jufl  and 
upright.     From  whence  we  may  draw  this  conclufion,  that  where  the 

people 
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people  are  not  corrupted,  tumults  -and  commotions  cannot  Injure  any 
State  ;  but,  where  they  are  debauched,  the  beft  laws  and  inftitutlons 
will  fignify  nothing,  except  they  are  enforced  by  fome  perfon  of  autho- 
rity, with  fuch  a  degree  of  rigour,. as  will  compel  the  multitude  to  obey, 
and  become  good  by  neceffity.  Now,  whether  this  has  ever  been  the 
cafe,  I  confefs,  I  know  not  :  nor  am  I  able  to  judge,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, whether  it  ever  can  be  :  for,  as  I  faid  before,  when  a  City  is 
falling  to  ruin,  through  the  corruption  of  the  people,  if  it  fhould  ever  . 
recover  itfelf  for  a  while,  it  muft  be  owing  to  the  virtue  of  fome  one  ^ 
man,  who  is  then  alive,  and  not  to  the  multitude,  who  have  neither 
difpofition  or  defire  to  fee  good  order  reftored,  nor  power  to  maintain 
it  afterwards.  And  even  in  that  cafe,  it  will  link  again  into  its  former 
confufion,  as  foon  as  fuch  a  perfon  is  dead  :  as  it  happened  to  the  The- 
bans,  who  were  enabled,  by  the  virtue  of  Epaminondas,  to  keep  up  the 
form  of  a  republic  whilflhe  lived  ;  but  after  his  death  it  was  quickly  dif- 
folved  :  the  reafon  of  which,  is,  that  the  life  of  one  man  is  not  fufficient 
to  accuflom  a  State  to  live  quietly  under  wholefome  laws  and  inftitu- 
tions,  which  has  been  long  ufed  to  riot  in  mifrule  and  licentioufnefs. 
And  if  one  good  man  fhould  either  live  to  extreme  old  age  himfelf, 
or  be  fucceeded  by  another  equally  virtuous,  and  neither  of  them  can 
work  a  thorough  reformation  in  the  people,  every  thing  will  go  to 
wreck  and  ruin  again  when  they  die  ;  unlefs,  as  I  before  obferved,  it  is 
prevented  by  much  bloodihed  and  running  great  rifques  :  for  this  cor- 
ruption and  inaptitude  to  live  in  freedom  arifes  from  an  inequality  in 
the  State  -,  and,  in  order  to  abolifh  that,  it  is  abfolutely  necefTary  to  ufe 
very  extraordinary  means  indeed,  which  few  people  either  know,  or 
would  care  to  put  in  practice  if  they  did,  as  fhall  be  fliewn  more  par- 
ticularly in  another  place  [k]. 


e  H  A  P.    XVIII. 

How  Liberty  may  be  fupported  in  a  corrupt  State^  where  it  has  bee?i  once 
eJiabliJJjed-y  and  in  what  manner  it  rrmy  be  introduced^  if  it  was  not 
ejiablijhed  there  before. 

IT  may  appear  neither  unneceflary  nor  incongruous  with  the  forego- 
ing difcourfe  perhaps,  to    confider  whether  Liberty  can   be   main- 
tained in  a  corrupted  State,  where  it  has  been  once  eftablifhed  ;  and 
whether  it  is  pofiible  to  introduce  itj  if  it  was  not  eflablifhed  there  be-- 
fore.     I  fay  then  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  do  either  :  and  though 

\k']  See  the  26th  and  55th  Chapters  of  this  book»  ■ 

it 
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it  is  almoft  impolliblc  to  prelcribe  any  certain  rules  to  be  obfcrvcd  for 
the  accompliiiimcnt  of  thofe  purpoles,  (becaufe  it  will  be  necelììiry  to 
proceed  according  to  the  degree  ot  corruption  in  that  State)  yet,  in  order 
lo  foim  fome  iudgment  of  the  matter,  I  ihall  here  enter  into  a  difcufììon 

of  it. 

We  muft  therefore  fiippofe  fach  a  State  to  be  corrupted  to  the  lad 
dc^^rce,  i:i  which  cafe  the  difficulty  will  be  exceeding  great  ;  nay,  in- 
deed, it  is  alinoli  impolfible  that  any  la^vs  or  regulations  whatfoever 
Hiould  be  eriicacious  enough  to  reform  a  State,  where  the  depravation 
is  univerfal  :  for  as  good  ]\Ianners  cannot  fubfill  without  good  Laws,  fo 
thole  Laws  cannot  be  put  in  execution  without  good  Manners  [/].  Be- 
fide?,  the  Laws  that  were  made  when  a  State  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
whilll  the  morals  of  the  people  were  yet  untainted,  will  no  longer  ferve 
the  purpofe  of  government,  after  men  are  become  wicked  and  cor- 
rupt :  for  though  the  laws  of  a  State  may  be  altered  upon  various  acci- 
dents and  emergencies,  yet  the  fundamental  conftitutions  are  feldom  or 
never  changed  ;  upon  which   account,  new  Laws   are    not   iufficient, 

[/]  "  Political  writers,"  fays  the  Author  of  ihc  Efltmate  of  the  Mtv:ners  and  Principles 
of  the  tinuSf  Vol.  li.  Sedi,  xi .  "  have  generally  attributed  the  fall  of  States  to  fome  dc- 
*'  f.cftive,  falfe,  or  improper  Principle  woven  into  the  original  Conltitution  of  their  Laws." 

Kow  this,  in  that  extent  in  which   it   is   generally   affirmed  and  underflood,  feems 

an  entire  miflake.  For  Salutary  Principles  and  Manners  will  of  themlelves  fecure  the 
duration  of  a  State,  with  very  ill  modelled  Laws  :  whereas  the  beft  Laws  can  never 
fecure  the  duration  of  a  State,  where  its  Manners  and  Principles  are  corrupted.  Of 
thcfe  truths,  Hidory  affords  inftances  abundant.  The  general  deiefl:  therefore  of  po- 
Jitical  Inflitutions  hath  been,  their  not  effedtually  providing  for  the  continuance  and 
Ibbility  of  Principles  and  Manners;  of  Religion,  public  Spirit,  Honour,  Tempe- 
rance, Fortitude.  This  truth  will  perhaps  be  readily  allowed,  as  it  regards  rations 
that  are  deeply  funk  in  efTeminacy,  and  ready  to  be  fwallowed  up  by  fome  warlike 
neighbour.  But  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  as  it  regards  the  internal  baianoc  of  power  in  any 
nation  whatfoever  ;  although  volumes  have  been  written  on  that  fubjeót,  without  fo 
much  as  taking  this  truth  iiTto  the  account.  To  offer  one  inftance  out  of  innumerable 
that  might  be  brought  from  every  period  of  Hiftory. It  is  the  fole  force  of  Man- 
ners and  a  Principle,  that  prevents  France  from  falling  into  the  deepefl  and  moft  aban- 
doned Dclpotifm.  This  Principle  and  its  correfpondent  Manners  give  the  French 
many  of  the  BlefTings  of  Liberty  :  whilfl  their  mere  political  Conflitution  favours  as 
much  of  Defpotifm  as  that  of  many  of  their  neighbours,  who  feel  all  the  rigours  of 
oppreifion. 

Hence  then  appears  the  important  ufe  of  invefliigatlng  the  real  and  particular  State 
of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  a  Common- v.'ealth  :  fince,  though  it  rs  a  circum- 
(lance  totally  overlooked  by  many  fuperficial  Pretenders  to  political  Science,  and  loofcly 
and  blindly  declaimed  upon  by  others,  yet  it  is  the  only  method  by  which  we  can  ra- 
tionally   determine   the   Ifrcngth   or   vveaknefs,  the  danger  or  fecurity  of  a  ftate. 

And  here  the  penetrating  M?.chiavel  feems  to  have  erred  in  his  determination  upon  this 
point.  He  fayi,  "  As  good  Manners  cannot  fubfifl  without  good  Laws,  fo  thofe  Laws 
**  cannot  be  put  in  execution  without  good  Manners."  The  latter  part  of  the  Sentence 
is  a  great  truth  ;  the  former  parf  is  a  vulgar  error.  So  long  as  the  caufes  of  corrupt 
Manners  are  abfent,  good  jManneis  preferve  themftlv^s  without  Laws,  or  with  bad 
Laws.  Good  Laws  are  only  then  neccflary,  as  the  means  of  prevention,  when  corrupt 
^'lanners  or  Cufiums  take  place. 

becaufe 
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becaufe  the  ancient  inftitutions,  which  remain  in  force,  often  make  them 
liable  to  be  perverted. 

For  a  further  explanation  of  this  matter,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve, 
that  in  Rome  certain  fundamental  inftitutions  of  government  were  firft 
eftablifhed,  and  afterwards  Laws  made,  by  which  the  Magiftrates  kept 
the  Citizens  in  their  duty.  By  thefe  inftitutions,  the  Government  was 
divided  betwixt  the  People  and  the  Senate,  the  Tribunes  and  the  Con- 
luls  3  and  forms  eftablifhed  for  the  follicitation  of  public  offices,  the  cre- 
ation of  Magiftrates,  and  enad:ingLaws:  all  which  inftitutions  were  little 
or  not  at  all  changed  in  the  various  revolutions  which  afterwards  happened  ' 

in  that  State.  The  Laws,  however,  which  were  calculated  to  reftrain  the 
licentioulnefs  of  the  people,  as  thofe  againft  adultery  and  ambition,  the 
fumptuary  Laws,  and  leverai  others,  were  either  made  or  altered  at 
diftei  ent  times,  as  the  Citizens  grew  worfe  and  worfe.  But  the  ancient 
inftitutions,  which  ftill  fubfifted,  at  laft  becoming  good  for  nothing, 
when  the  people  grew  corrupt,  the  new  Laws  were  neither  proper  nor 
fufficient  to  keep  men  in  due  bounds  ;  yet  they  would  have  been  highly 
fo,  if  the  old  inftitutions  had  been  altered  and  accommodated  to  them 
when  they  were  introduced.  And  that  this  was  really  the  facft,  plainly 
appears  from  the  forms  they  obferved  in  creating  Magiftrates  and  enact- 
ing Laws  :  for,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  Romans  never  conferred  either 
the  Confulfhip,  or  other  great  office  in  the  Commonwealth,  upon  any 
one  that  had  not  follicited  them.  Now  this  inftitution,  without  doubt, 
was  good  in  the  beginning  of  that  Republic,  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed 
that  no  Citizen  would  venture  to  follicit  thofe  honours,  except  he  was 
confcious  to  himfelf  that  he  had  merited  thent  :'  and  that  as  a  repulfe 
would  be  attended  with  ignominy,  every  man,  in  order  to  make  himfelf 
worthy  of  them,  would  endeavour  to  behave  well.  But  in  courfe  of 
time,  when  the  Citizens  were  become  exceedingly  corrupt,  this  cuftom, 
inftead  of  anfwering  the  firft  defign  of  it,  was  of  very  great  prejudice  : 
for  then  thofe  that  had  the  moft  power,  and  not  thofe  that  were  the 
moft  virtuous,  began  to  follicit  the  higheft  honours  in  the  ftate  j  whilft 
thofe  that  were  poor,  though  they  were  good  men,  durft  not  offer 
themfelves  as  Candidates,  for  fear  of  meeting  with  a  difgraceful  rebuff  [w]. 

But 

[m]  Upon  this  paffage,  the  laft  quoted  Author  fays,  Vol.  11.  Sea.  xiii.  «  Mark  the 
«'  uniform  efFedb  of  the  fame  Principles  and  Caufes,  working  at  the  diftance  of  two 
*<  thoufand  years.  As  the  times  were  tumultuous  till  the  Union  of  the  Houfes  of  York 
"  and  Lancafter,  it  was  common  before  that  period  for  Sheriffs  to  omit  or  excufe  the  not 
"  making  returns  for  feveral  of  the  Boroughs  within  their  Counties.  Sometimes  giving 
*'  for  the  reafon  of  their  omiffion,  that  thefe  Boroughs  were  not  able  to  fend  any  Bur- 
"  geffes,  becaufe  of  their  Poverty,  which  was  never  then  complained  of,  or  objedled  to  by 
"  the  Boroughs  themfelves  ;  though  feveral  acts  of  Parliament  had  been  made  to  com- 
'<  pel  the  Sheriffs  to  make  returns  for  all  the  Boroughs  :  nay,  feveral  of  the  Boroughs, 
*'  after  they  had  once  or  twice  fent  up  their  Reprefentatives,  found  the  burden  too  great. 

Vol.  li.  1  "and 
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Cut  this  inconvenience  did  not  come  upon  the  Romans  all  at  once,  but 
llcp  by  dcp,  and  like  moll  other  evils,  by  degrees  :  for,  after  they  had 
conquered  Afia  and  Africa,  and  reduced  by  much  the  greater  part  of 
Greece  into  fubie(ftion  to  them,  they  began  to  grow  too  lecureand  negli- 
gent of  their  liberties,  as  they  thought  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend 
Irom  any  other  qu.irter.  To  this  fital  fecurity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
weaknefs  of  their  enemies  on  the  other,  it  was  owing,  that  in  difpofing 
of  the  Conlullhip,  and  other  honours,  they  no  longer  had  fo  much  re- 
gard to  merit  and  capacity,  as  to  private  favour,  and  advancing  fuch  men 
to  thefe  dignities,  as  were  better  verfed  in  the  arts  of  treating,  and  of 
canvaiilng  votes  at  an  eleòtion,  than  in  thofe  of  conquering  an  enemy. 
From  this,  they  afterwards  proceeded  to  prefer  thofe  that  were  the 
richell  and  moll  powerful  :  fo  that  through  the  defeat  of  the  original 
Inllitution,  all  good  and  virtuous  men  were  totally  excluded  from  any 
lliare  in  the  Adminiftration. 

In  the  other  cafe,  that  is,  in  making  Laws,  a  Tribune,  or  any  other 
Citizen,  was  at  liberty  to  propofe  a  new  one  to  the  people  ;  that  fo  every- 
one might  fpeak  either  for  or  againft  it,  before  it  was  paiTed,  if  he  pleafed  : 
and  this  likewife  was  a  good  Inftitution  whilft  the  people  continued  un- 
corrupt.  For  then  it  was  certainly  of  Advantage  to  the  State,  that  any 
one  who  thought  himfelf  capable  of  doing  the  public  a  fervice,  {hould 
have  leave  to  offer  his  proposals  :  and  that  every  other  perfon  (hould  be 
indulged  with  the  privilege  of  declaring  his  opinion  of  them  ;  to  the 
end,  that  when  both  fides  of  the  queilion  had  been  thoroughly  exa- 
mined and  difcuffed,  the  people  might  chufe  that  which  feemed  upon 
the  whole  to  be  moft  reafonable  and  convenient.  But  after  the  Citizens 
had  loll  their  virtue,  this  Inftitution  alfo  was  attended  with  very  bad 
confequences,  becaufe  none  but  great  and  powerful  men  were  then  al- 
lowed to  propofe  any  law  to  the  people;  of  which  they  made  fo  ill  an 
ufe,  that  they  feldom  propofed  any  thing,  but  what  contributed  more 
to  eftablifh  and  augment  their  own  power  and  private  intereft,  than  to 
benefit  the  public  :  and  what  was  ftill  worfe,  the  people  were  become  fo 
abjed  and  corrupt,  that  no-body  durfl:  oppofe  thefe  innovators:  fo  that 
being  either  deceived  by  their  artifices,  or  over-awed  by  their  power, 
they  were  forced  to  confent  to  their  own  ruin. 

In  order  therefore  to  have  preferved  the  liberties  of  Rome,  even  after 
it  became  fo  corrupt,  it  was  neceflary,  as  they  made  new  laws,  to  have 
altered  the  fundamental  Inftitutions  alfo:  for  good  men  and  bad  ones 
are  to  be  governed  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  where  the  matter  is 

'♦  and  procured  perpetual  exemptions,  which  remain  to    this  day." How  differently 

do  we  value  this  Right  at  prefent,  when  no  price  is  thought  too  great  for  the  purchafe  of 
a  Borough  ;  and  no  Family,  how  ancient  or  honourable  Toever,  is  of  any  confequence, 
but  in  pto])ortion  to  thefe  modern  pofleflions  ? 

not 
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not  the  fame,  the  forms  ought  to  be  varied.  But  fmce  thefe  Inftltutions 
mu/l  be  altered,  either  all  at  once,  as  foon  as  their  inconvenience  is  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  ;  or  by  little  and  little,  before  it  is  obvious  to  every 
one  J  I  fay  that  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  do  either  ;  for  to  alter  them  by 
degrees,  the  wifdom  of  fome  provident  and  fagacious  Citizen  isrequifite, 
who  can  forefee  the  danger  at  a  diftance,  and  vs^arn  the  people  of  it 
before  it  happens.  Perhaps,  however,  fuch  a  man  may  never  be  born 
in  a  particular  State  j  and  if  there  fhould,  he  may  not  be  able  to  con- 
vince others  of  the  expediency  of  what  he  himfelf  finds  neceflary:  for 
when  men  have  been  Ions;  accuftomed  to  any  way  of  life,  it  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  introduce  a  change  amongft  them  ;  efpecially  if  they  do  not 
immediately  fee  the  evil  that  is  apprehended  with  their  own  eyes,  but 
are  to  be  wrought  upon  by  arguments  and  probable  conjedlures. — As  for 
altering  thefe  Inftitutions  all  at  once,  when  every  body  perceives  they 
are  no  longer  of  any  fervice,  but  far  otherwife  ;  I  fay  that  it  is  much 
more  eafy  to  find  out  the  inconvenience  than  to  remedy  it  :  becaufe  this 
cannot  be  done  by  ordinary  means,  when  thofe  very  means  themfelves 
have  loft  their  efHcacy,  and  would  even  contribute  to  a  contrary  end. 
Recourfè  therefore  muft  necefiarily  be  had  to  extraordinary  means,  fuch 
as  force  and  arms  :  for  a  man  cannot  new  model  a  State  as  he  pleafes, 
except  he  firft  feizes  upon  the  government,  and  takes  it  wholly  into  his 
own  hands.  Now  as  one  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  a  good  man  who  is 
defirous  to  reform  a  State  ;  and  another  a  bad  man,  who  makes  ufe  of 
violence  to  get  the  government  of  it  entirely  into  his  hands  j  it  very  fel- 
dom  happens  that  an  honeft  man  will  avail  himfelf  of  forcible  and  inju- 
rious methods  to  become  abfolute,  be  his  intentions  ever  fo  upright  -,  or 
that  a  wicked  man,  when  he  has  made  himfelf  fo,  will  ever  do  any 
good,  or  employ  that  authority  well,  which  he  has  done  fo  much  evil 
to  acquire. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  appear  how  difficult,  or  rather  im- 
pofTible  it  is,  either  to  maintain  liberty,  or  to  re-eftablifh  it,  if  loft,  in  any 
State,  when  the  people  are  become  corrupt  :  but  if  any  means  could  be 
found  out  to  effed:  either,  I  (hould  think  it  muft  be  by  reducing  it 
nearer  the  ftandard  of  a  monarchical  than  of  a  popular  Government  5 
that  fo  the  infolence  of  fuch  as  could  not  be  kept  within  proper  bounds 
by  laws,  might  be  effedtually  curbed  by  the  power  of  a  Magiftrate, 
whofe  authority  fhould  in  fome  meafure  refemble  that  of  a  King:  and 
to  attempt  a  reformation  any  other  way,  would  be  an  undertaking  that 
muft  prove  either  vain  and  fruitlefs,  or  attended  with  great  violence  and 
cruelty.  For  if  Cleomenes  fucceeded,  as  I  have  faid  before,  by  caufing 
all  the  Ephori  to  be  killed,  in  order  to  take  the  Government  wholly  upon 
himfelf  J  if  Romulus  put  his  Brother  Remus,  and  Titus  Tatius,  the  Sa- 
bine, to  death  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  afterwards  made  a  good  ufe  at 

I  2  their 
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their  power  ;  it  miirt  be  obfcrvcd,  that  the  Subjedls  of  neither  State 
were  c(>rriipicd  to  fnch  a  iici;ree  as  thole  of  whom  we  have  been  fpcak- 
ing  in  tliis  Ch.ipier  :  and  therefore  they  were  both  enabled  tocfFcdt  what 
they  undertook,  and  to  put  a  good  face  upon  it  too  when  they  had  done. 


CHAP.     XIX. 

Jf'h'n  a  good  foundation  is  once  laid^  if  a  weak  Prince  JJjould  fucceed 
an  able  one,  he  may  fapport  himfelf  in  the  Government  :  but  if  one 
weak  Prince  /bou/d  fucceed  another,  it  is  impojjible  to  maintain  any 
i^tate. 

IF  we  confider  the  abilities  and  conducfl  of  Romulus,  Numa,  and 
Tullus  Hollilius,  the  three  firrt  Kings  of  Rorr.e,  we  fhall  find  it  was 
extremely  fortunate  for  that  City  that  its  firft  King  was  cou- 
rageous and  warlike,  the  fecond  pacific  and  devout,  and  the  third  of 
the  fame  ftamp  with  Romulus  again,  more  inclined  to  war  than  peace. 
For  if  a  Prince  was  necelTary,  after  the  firft  Inftitution  of  Government 
there,  who  fhould  civilize  and  form  the  people  to  the  duties  of  Society, 
it  was  no  lefs  necefTary  that  he  {hoi^ld  be  fucceeded  by  another,  who 
lliould  be  animated  with  the  fame  valour  and  martial  fpirit  that  Romu- 
lus was;  otherwife  the  Citizens  would  have  become  effeminate,  and  the 
Citv  fallen  a  prey  to  its  neighbours. 

From  hence  we  may  obferve,  that  if  a  Prince  who  is  not  altogether 
fo  valiant  and  enterprizing  as  another  whom  he  happens  to  fucceed, 
the  State  may  ftill  be  fupported  by  the  merits  of  his  Predeceffor,  and 
he  may  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labours  :  but  if  it  comes  to  pafs  that 
either  he  himfelf  lives  a  long  time,  or  is  not  fucceeded  by  another  of 
the  fame  turn  with  the  firft,  the  State  muft  of  courfe  be  ruined.  On 
the  contrary,  if  a  martial  and  courageous  Prince  fucceeds  another  fuch 
a  one,  very  great  things  are  commonly  effedted,  and  fuch  as  immorta- 
lize their  names.  David  without  doubt  diflinguifhed  himfelf  no  lefs  by 
feats  of  arms,  than  by  his  piety  and  wifdom  :  and  fuch  was  the  effedt 
of  them,  that  after  he  had  fubdued  all  his  enemies,  he  left  his  King- 
dom in  peace  to  his  Son  Solomon,  who  was  enabled  to  fupport  it  at 
all  times  by  the  arts  of  peace  only,  and  reigned  happily  all  his  life  ; 
which  was  wholly  owing  to  the  virtues  of  his  Father.  But  it  happened 
otherwife  to  Rehoboam,  who  inheriting  neither  the  valour  of  his 
Grandfather,  nor  the  wifdom  of  his  Father,  hardly  was  able  to  keep 
poffeffion  of  a  Sixth  part  of  his  Kingdom.  Bajazet  II.  Sultan  of  the 
Turks,  though  naturally  more  inclined  to  peace  than  war,  ftill 
maintaned  the  acquifitions  that  had  been  made  by  his  father  Mahomet; 

who. 
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who,  like  David,  having  conquered  all  the  neighbouring  States,  left 
a  large  Empire  to  his  Son,  and  fo  well  eflablifhed  by  his  valour,  that 
it  might  eafily  be  preferved  firm  and  entire  during  his  life,  by  pacific 
meafbres  alone.  Neverthelefs,  if  Bajazet's  Son  Selim,  the  prefent 
Grand  Seignor,  had  not  been  more  like  his  Grandfather  than  his  Father, 
that  Empire  muft  have  been'ruined  j  but  as  it  happens,  he  feems  more 
likely  to  excel  his  Grandfather  than  to  fall  fliort  of  him. 

From  the! e  examples  we  may  fee  that  a  weak  and  pufillanimous 
Prince  may  fupport  himfelf,  provided  he  fucceeds  a  warlike  and 
cnterprifing  one  :  but  if  one  weak  Prince  immediately  fucceeds  another, 
it  is  impolilble  any  Government  {hould  fubfift  ;  except,  like  France,  it 
be  fupported  by  virtue  of  its  ancient  laws  and  fundamental  conAitutions. 
By  weak  Princes,  I  mean  thofe  that  are  not  given  to  arms  ;  and  fliall 
conclude  this  difcourfe  with  obferving  that  the  tranquillity  of  Numa's 
reign,  which  lafted  many  years,  was  owing  to  the  warlike  Spirit  of 
Romulus  ;  which  being  revived  in  Tullus  Hof^ilius,  the  third  King, 
procured  him  the  lame  degree  of  reputation.  Tullus  was  fucceeded 
by  Ancus  Martins,  a  Prince  of  fuch  a  difpofition  that  he  knew  how  to 
fupport  the  State  either  by  the  arts  of  peace  or  war  \n\.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  inclined  to  pacific  meafuresj  but  when 
he  perceived  that  his  neighbours  judged  from  thence,  that   he    was 

[«]  It  muft  be  owned  thatMachiavel  has  given  us  a  curious  AnaJyfis,  or  Inveftigaticn 
of  the  fiift  Principles  of  the  Roman  Government,  according  to  the  account  he 
receives  of  their  polity  from  the  Hiftorian  he  comments  upon.  But  if  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Seven  Kings  of  Rome  refts  upon  no  better  a  foundation  than  that  of  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Chriflendom,  as  foaie  authors  of  great  reputation  have  not  fcrupled  to 
afTert,  then  all  that  has  been  faid  by  fo  many  writers  concerning  the  remarkable  good 
fortune  of  Rome,  in  having  fo  many  fucceeding  Princes  of  fuch  particular  difpofitions 
as  were  exacJtiy  fuited  to  the  times,  and  abfolutely  necefTary  for  the  eftablifhment  of  an 
infant  State,  muft  ftand  for  nothing  :  Livy's  Hiftory  itfelf  muft  then  be  looked  upon  in 
no  other  lÌ2;ht  than  that  of  a  Romance,  or  a  well  invented  f^am,  and  confequently  the 
magnificent  Superftruiture  vvhich  the  Florentine  has  creeled  upon  it,  of  courfe  fall  to 
the  ground.  VVhat  pity  it  is  that  fuch  great  and  generous  a6tions,  and  fuch  noble 
fpeeches  as  we  meet  with  in  almoft  every  page  of  that  Hiftorian  ;  clothed  with  fo  many 
brilliant  circumftances,  and  related  in  fo  lively  a  manner,  that  one  would  be  apt  to 
imagine  he  nad  either  feen  or  heard  them  done  and  fpoken  himfelf,  or  at  leali  had 
them  from  fornebody  elfe  that  did,  fhould,  after  all,  prove  not  to  have  one  word  of  truth 
in  them,  but  to  be  cooked  up  only  for  perfons  that  probably  never  exifted  !  What  a 
fhame  that  fuch  Fathers  of  Hi /lory  ^  as  they  are  fometimes  called,  fliould  more  juftly 
deferve  the  name  of  the  Fathers  cf  lies  !  But  fuch  is  the  frivolity  (if  I  may  be  indulged 
that  word)  of  all  Hiftory,  efpecially  of  thofe  that  are  moft  folemn,  and  appear  moft 
fpecious  and  plaufible.  A  mortifying  conlideration  indeed  I  who  can  forbear  fhaking 
his  head,  and  crying  out  with  the  Poet, 

O  Curas  hominum,  &  quantum  in  rebus  Inane  I 

Or  rather  with  the  Italians, 
Se  non  e  vers^  e  hen  trovato  ? 

effeminate. 
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effeminate,  and  made  little  account  of  him,  he  thoujihr  it  neceflary  for 
the  prel'ervation  of  his  Kingdom,  to  convince  them  of  the  contrary,  by 
foUowin^T  the  lleps  of  Romulus  rather  than  ot  Nirii.i.  Let  it  be 
obfcrved  therefore  by  all  Princes,  that  thofe,  who  imitate  Numa,  may 
chance  cither  to  keep  or  lok  their  dominions,  according  to  the  difference 
of  the  times  and  circumllanccs  of  things  :  but  fuch  as  follow  the 
example  of  Roniulus,  and  arm  thcmfelves  like  him,  with  prudence 
and  valour,  will  be  able  to  maintain  their  State  in  all  times  and 
circumlfances  ;  exxept  they  are  overpowered  by  fome  extraordinary 
and  irrefiftible  force.  It  may  then  be  looked  upon  as  a  certain 
thing,  that  if  the  third  King  of  Rome  had  not  been  a  warlike  Prince, 
and  one  that  knew  how  to  retrieve  the  declining  reputation  of  that 
State  by  dint  of  arms,  it  never  could  (or  with  very  great  difficulty  at 
lealt)  have  acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  ftrength  and  firmnefs,  nor  have 
effedled  the  prodigious  things  it  afterwards  did.  It  mu(t  be  owned 
however,  that  whilll  it  continued  under  a  Monarchial  Government, 
it  was  liable  to  the  double  danger  of  being  ruined  either  by  the 
weaknefs  of  one  Prince,  or  the  ferocity  and  tyranny  of  another. 


CHAP.     XX. 

That  if  one  martial  Prince  fucceeds  another,  they  may  do  very  great 
things  :  and  that  as  well  governed  Republics  muji  of  necefjity  have  vir^ 
tucus  jnen  to  conduci  them,  their  conquejis  and  acquiftions  will  be  pro- 
portionable  to  their  virtue, 

AFTER  the  Romans  had  abolifbed  Monarchy,  they  were  no 
longer  expofed  to  the  dangers  abovementioned,  which  they  had 
been  fubjedt  to  before  under  every  King,  whether  he  was  pacific  and 
gentle,  or  fierce  and  warlike.  For  the  Sovereign  power  was  vefted  in 
Confuls,  who  arrived  at  that  dignity,  neither  by  right  of  fuccefiion  or 
inheritance,  nor  by  fraud  or  violence  of  any  kind  ;  but  by  the  free 
fuffrages  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  therefore  were  always  perfons  of 
diftinguiHied  merit  and  valour.  So  that  the  State,  availing  itfelf  of  a 
long  fucceffion  of  virtuous  men,  arrived  at  its  highefl  pitch  of  grandeur 
in  the  fame  number  of  years  that  it  had  been  governed  by  kings.  And 
no  wonder,  when  we  fee  that  even  two  fuch  Princes  (one  fucceeding  the 
other)  are  fufficient  to  conquer  the  world  ;  as  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
his  Son  Alexander  did.  If  this  was  poffible  in  a  Monarchy,  furely  it 
is  much  more  fo  in  a  Republic,  which  has  it  in  its  power  to  eled  not 
only  two,  but  an  infinite  number  of  fuch  men  in  a  continual  and  unin- 
terrupted fucceffion  to  one  another:  fo  that  a  fuccefiion  of  this  kind 

may 
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may  eafily  be  eftablifhed  and  kept  up  in  a  well  governed  Common^ 
wealth  [o]. 


CHAP.   xxr. 

T/jofe  Princes  and  Republics  are  highly  to  be  blamed  that  have  not  troops 

of  their  own  [/]. 

IF  any  Princes  or  Republics  in  thefe  times  have  not  forces  of  their 
own,  fufficient  either  to  defend  their  States,  or  attack  their  enemies 
upon  occalion,  they  ought  to  take  the  (hame  to  themfelves  ;  lìnee 
it  is  plain,  from  the  example  of  Tullus  Hoftilius,  that  fuch  a  defedt 
is  not  owing  to  any  want  of  men  that  are  fit  to  bear  arms,  but  to  their 
own  fault  in  neglecting  to  inure  their  fubjetìs  to  the  exercife  of  them. 
For,  when  Tullus  fucceeded  to  the  Kingdom,  the  Romans  havino- 
been  forty  years  in  peace,  he  could  not  find  a  man  in  his  dominions 
who  had  ever  been  a  Soldier.  Neverthelefs,  as  he  determined  at  laft 
to  engage  in  a  war,  he  wifely  refolved  not  to  employ  either  the  Sam- 
nites,  or  Tufcans,  or  any  other  Mercenaries,  but  to  avail  himfelf  of 
his  own  Subjeds  :  and  fuch  were  his  military  abilities,  that  he  foon 
made  them  excellent  foldiers.  And,  it  is  moll  certain,  that  if  there 
are  not  foldiers,  wherever  there  are  men  enow,  it  is  entirely  to  be  im- 
puted either  to  the  negligence  or  incapacity  of  the  Government,  and 
not  to  any  defedi  in  nature,  or  peculiarity  in  the  Country  where  they 
live  J  of  which  we  have  a  very  recent  proof:  for  every  body  knows, 
that  when  the  King  of  England  invaded  France  a  little  while  ago,  he 
had  not  a  man  in  his  army  who  was  not  his  own  Subject  j  yet  though 
that  nation  had  not  been  at  war  for  the  fpace  of  thirty  years  before,  nor 
was  there  either  an  officer  or  private  man  in  thofe  troops,  who  had  ever 
feen  the  face  of  an  enemy  ;  yet  they  were  not  afraid  to  make  a  defcent 
upon  a  Kingdom,  where  there  were  fo  many  experienced  Generals 
and  fuch  numbers  of  well  difciplined  forces,  who  had  ferved  for  many 
years  together  in  the  Italian  wars.  This  was  wholly  owing  to  the 
wifdom  of  the  Prince,  and  the  good  order  and  military  exercife  kept 
up  in  that  Kingdom  :  vi^here  they  never  ceafe  to  difcipline  their  troops 
and  make  them  ready  for  war,  even  in  time  of  the  moft  profound 


\_o\  A  Commonwealth  may  certainly  boaft  one  advantage,  which  hereditary  King- 
doms have  not.  In  Commonwealths,  the  Sovereign  is  neither  too  young  nor  too  old, 
and  has  neither  the  infirmities  of  childhood,  nor  thofe  of  old  age.  But  Kingdoms  have 
not  that  happinefs  :  they  experience  at  one  time  the  diforders  of  a  minority,  at  another, 
tlie  wild  heat  of  youthful  blood,  and  at  another,  the  tardinefs  and  weight  of  declining  years. 

[/)]  See  the  12th,  13th  and  i4.th  Chapters  of  the  Prince. 

peacsL 
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peace  [^].  After  Pclopidas  and  Epaminondas  had  refcued  their  coun- 
trymen, the  Thebans,  out  of  the  kibjedtion  they  were  under  to  the 
iipartans,  and  ù\v  they  were  become  abjedl  and  fpirjtlefs  by  a  long 
courfe  of  fervitude  ;  yet,  fuch  were  the  abihties  and  courage  of  thofe 
two  chiefs,  that  they  foon  re-cftabhdied  military  difcipiine  amongft 
that  people,  and  revived  their  ancient  valour  to  fucii  a  degree,  that 
they  not  only  marched  boldly  into  the  field  againft  the  Spartan  army, 
but  utterly  defeated  it.  Upon  which,  the  hiliorian  tlint  relates  this, 
remarks,  that  it  was  plainly  i'cen  from  the  condadl  of  thele  two  Gene- 
rals, that  Soldiers  were  not  born  at  Sparta  alone,  but  were  foon  to  be 
railed  in  every  country  where  there  were  men,  provided  any  one  could  be 
found  that  would  be  at  the  pains  of  dilciplining  and  training  them  up 
to  arms.  The  iuftnefs  of  which  remark  is  tully  confirmed  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Tullus  Hoftilius,  who  prefently  made  excellent  Soldiers  of  a 
raw  multitude;  as  is  well  obferved  and  exprelTed  by  Virgil  in  the 
following  lines. 

Refidefque  movebit 
Tullus  in  arma  viros,  &  jam  defueta  triumphis 
Agmina,  &c.  JEn,  VI.  813. 

Him  Tullus  next  in  dignity  fucceeds, 
An  a(flive  Prince,  and  prone  to  martial  deeds. 
He  (hall  his  troops  for  glorious  fields  prepare, 
Difus'd  to  toils  and  triumphs  of  the  war. 

Dryden. 

[q]  Upon  this  paflage,  the  Author  of  the  Efiimate,  ^c.  fays  as  follows,  Vol.  IF. 
Se£t.  vii.  "  If  the  Principles  maintained  in  this  work  be  true,  the  defedì  of  valour  in  a 
•*  national  Militia,  will  not  lie  amongft  the  private  men,  but  the  Officers.  And  iji- 
»'  deed,  who  can  ferioufly  believe  that  thofe  Gentlemen  that  find  the  attendance  upon  a 
*«  Quarter  Seflions  for  the  fervice  of  their  Country,  too  fevere  a  burden  of  duty  upon 
"  their  enervated  bodies  and  minds,  will  vigoroufly  undertake  and  go  through  the  <3an- 
*•  gers  and  fatigues  of  warlike  Service  ?  It  muft  therefore  be  expected,  as  a  certain  event, 
*'  that  a  Militia  will,  on  its  firft  inftitution,  and  for  a  long  time  be  ufelefs.  But  this  is 
«'  not  faid  with  a  view  to  difcourage  the  Eftablifhment,  but  only  to  prevent  grounrflefs 
"  expe<Station3,  which  being  disappointed  in  the  firft  raifing  of  the  Militia,  might  lead 
**  the  nation  into  a  belief,  that  the  inftitution  could  never  be  ufeful.  This,  therefore, 
*■'  is  no  reafon  why  a  Militia  (hould  not  be  fet  on  foot,  but  rather  a  good  reafon  for  its 
"  fpeedy  eftablifhment  :  becaufe  the  continued  exercife  of  a  Militia,  if  undertaken  with 
♦'  that  vigour  and  ferious  intention  which  it  deferves,  is  perhaps  the  moft  promifing 
*'  means  of  rekindling  by  flow  degrees  the  military  Spirit  amongft  us.  As  a  rational 
"  encouragement  to  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  let  us  caft  our  eyes  back  upon  former  times, 
"  and  hear  the  judgment  of  a  great  foreigner."  He  then  quotes  this  pafTage  from  Ma- 
chiavel. The  Kijjg  of  England  abovemeiuioned  was  Henry  VH. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXII. 

Wbat  is  to  be  obferved  from  the  Combat  betwixt  the  three  Horatii  of  Rome^ 

and  the  three  Curiatii  of  Alba» 

BY  the  articles  of  a  convention  betwixt  Tullus  Hoftillus  King  of 
Rome,  and  Mettlus  Dictator  of  Alba,  who  had  been  at  war  toge- 
ther, it  was  agreed,  that  three  of  each  fide  fhould  decide  the  quarrel 
in  a  Combat  j  and  that  if  the  three  Romans  got  the  better  of  the 
three  Albans,  the  latter  State  fhould  become  fubjeél  to  the  former,  and 
contrarywife.  For  which  purpofe,  three  brothers  of  the  Horatian 
family  being  appointed  by  the  Romans,  and  three  brothers  of  the  Curi- 
atian  by  the  Albans,  as  their  Champions,  to  end  the  difpute;  it  hap- 
pened that  all  three  on  the  Alban  fide  were  killed,  and  only  one  on 
the  Roman  was  left  alive.  But  the  furvlvine  Horatian  returning  in 
triumph  to  Rome,  with  the  fpoils  of  his  Antagonlfts  upon  his  back, 
amongft  which  was  a  cloke  that  had  been  curloufly  wrought  by  his  own 
Sifter,  who  was  efpoufed  to  one  of  the  Curiatii  ;  and  chancing  to  meet 
that  Sifter  in  his  way  back  to  the  City,  ftie  could  not  help  burfting  into 
tears  at  the  death  of  her  lover,  which  provoked  him  tofuch  a  degree,  that 
he  immediately  killed  her.  For  this  fad:,  however,  he  was  brought  to  a 
trial  ;  but  acquitted  after  long  debate  :  and  at  laft,  more  through  the 
intercefiion  of  his  father,  than  any  confideration  of  his  own  merit  [r]. 
From  hence,  there  are  three  things  to  be  obferved.  In  the  firft  place, 
that  no  State  ought  to  ftake  its  all  upon  a  part  of  its  forces  only  :  in 
the  next,  that  in  a  well  ordered  government  deferts  and  offences  are  not 
balanced  againft  each  other  :  and  laftly,  that  it  is  imprudent  to  enter 
into  any  engagements^  where  the  performance  of  them  is,  or  ought  to  be 
doubted  of.  For  liberty  is  a  thing  of  fuch  importance  to  every  State,  that  no 
one  can  reafonably  imagine,  that  either  of  the  two  abovementioned  wuuld 
long  have  continued  quiet  after  they  had  been  reduced  into  fubjecflion  to 
another  power,  by  the  ill  fuccefs  only  of  three  of  their  own  fubjedts. 

'  This  plainly  appears  from  the  fubfequent  conduci  of  Mettlus,  who, 
though  he  acknowledged  himfelf  fubdued  after  the  Horatii  had  got 
the  better  of  the  Curiatii,  and  promifed  obedience  to  Tullus  as  his 
Sovereign  j  yet,  in  the  firft  expedition  which  the  Romans  afterwards 
undertook  againft  the  Veientes,  he  fliewed,  that  he  regretted  the 
lofs  he  had  fuftained  by  fo  rafti  a  covenant  as  he  had   lately  made, 

-I* 

[r]  Livy,  Lib.  I.  Cap.  xxvi. 

Vol.  il  K  and 
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and  would  liavc  deceived  Tullus,  if  he  could.  But  as  I  h.tve  elfe- 
whcrc  dilcullcd  this  point  more  at  large  [y'],  I  fluii  only  ipcak  of  the 
two  tini:  in  the  two  following  Chapters. 


C  II  A  P.     XXIIL 

That  a  Sfate  ought  not  to  'venture  its  all  upon  a  part  of  its  forces  only  : 
upon  ichicb  account,  it  is  often  of  great  prejudice  to  defend  pafjcs, 

HE  furely  can  never  be  thought  a  wife  man  who  rifques  his  whole 
fortune,  without  exerting  all  his  flrength  at  tlie  fame  time. 
And  vet,  this  has  been  done  at  various  times  and  in  different  manners. 
As  firli,  by  ading  like  Tullus  Hollilius  and  Mettius,  when  they  com- 
mitted the  whole  fortune  and  happinefs  of  themfelves,  their  Country, 
and  of  fo  many  brave  men  as  each  of  them  liad  in  their  refpedtive 
nrmies,  to  the  valour  and  fortune  of  three  of  their  fubjedts  alone,  who 
were  but  a  very  trifling  part  of  their  flrength  indeed  :  not  confidering 
that  by  fuch  a  manner  of  proceeding,  all  the  pains  which  their  Ancef- 
tors  had  taken,  in  founding  and  forming  thofe  States,  to  eftablifli  liberty 
UDon  the  firmefl  bottom,  and  to  enable  their  Succeffors  to  defend  it, 
were  rendered  vain  and  ineftedlual,  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  fo 
few  to  lofe  it  :  which  was  certainly  an  adt  of  extreme  rafhnefs  and 
imprudence. 

Thofe  likew'ife  are  guilty  of  the  fame  error,  who,  upon  the  approach 

of  an  Enemy,  rifque  all  upon  the  defence  of  certain  paiTes  and  flrong 

holds  :  for  this  is  almoft  always  a  very  dangerous  flep,  except  it  can  be 

conveniently  done  with  all  their  force  j  in  which   cafe,  without  doubt, 

iuch  a  courfe  ought  to  be  taken  :  but  if  thofe  places  are  either  fo  rough 

or   fo  ftrait  that  they  can   neither  fupport   nor  contain  all  their  forces, 

it  may  prove   of  fatal  confequence.     What  induces  me  to  think  fo  is, 

the  example   of  fuch   as   having   been   invaded   by  a  powerful  enemy, 

though  their  country  was  furrounded  with   mountains,  never  offered  to 

make  any  fland  againft  them  in  the  pafl^es  upon  thofe  mountains,  but 

always  either  advanced  to  meet  them,  or  waited  for  them  in  fome  fuch 

plain  and  open  part  of  the  country  nearer  home,  as  they  thought  would 

beft  fuit   their  purpofe.      The    reafons   of    which   have   been  already 

afligned  :  for,  as  they  could  not  poft  any  confiderable  number  of  men 

to  guard  thofe  pafles,  becaufe  there  would  neither  be  provifions  fuflicient 

to  fupport  them  long  there,  nor  room   enough  to  hold  many  foldiers, 

it  would  not  be  poir]ble  to  fuflain  a  numerous  army  that  came  to  attack 

[/]  See  the  i8th  Chapter  of  the  Prince^  and  the  41ft  and  42d  Chapters  of  the  third 
book  of  thefc  difcourfcs. 

them  : 
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them  :  and  that  an  enemy  may  do  with  as  many  as  they  pleale,  becaufe 
it  is  not  their  intention  to  flay  in  that  place,  but  to  pafs  it  as  foon  as 
they  can,  and  be  gone  ;  whereas,  a  great  number  of  the  other  fide 
cannot  wait  long  for  them,  in  thofe  barren  and  flrait  places  j  which 
yet,  perhaps,  they  would  find  neceflciry  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
Enemy's  arrival.  So  that  when  that  pafs  is  abandoned,  which  you  had 
hoped  to  maintain,  and  upon  which  you  and  your  Soldiers  chiefly 
depended,  both  your  Subjefts,  and  the  reft  of  your  army  will  be  fo 
difpirited,  that  you  Vv^ill  be  ruined  without  ftriking  a  flroke,  by  having 
flaked  your  all  upon  part  of  your  ftrength  only. 

Every  one  knows  what  difHculties  Hannibal  encountered,  when  he 
pafTed  the  Alps,  wliich  divide  France  from  Lombardy,  and  afterwards 
thofe  mountains  that  feparate  Lombardy  and  Tufcany  :  and  yet  the 
Romans  waited  for  him  firft  upon  the  Telino,  and  afterwards  upon 
the  plains  of  Arezzo,  chufìng  rather  to  venture  an  engagement  with 
him  in  the  field,  where  their  army  might  have  fome  chance  to  defeat 
the  Enemy,  than  to  lead  it  into  places  where  it  was  fure  to  perifli 
through  want  and  other  inconveniencies.  And  if  we  read  Hiftory 
with  care  and  attention,  we  fhall  find  that  very  few  good  Generals  ever 
thought  of  defending  fuch  palles  ;  not  only  for  the  reafons  already 
given,  but  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  to  fecure  them  all  ;  both  the  moun- 
tains and  plains  having  their  by-roads,  as  well  as  thofe  that  are  common 
and  uluaily  frequented  :  and  though  ftrangers,  perhaps,  may  not  know 
them,  yet  the  people  of  the  country  are  well  acquainted  with  them, 
and  always  ready  enough  to  fhew  one  how  to  elude  all  oppofition  3  of 
which  we  had  a  remarkable  example,  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  151 5. 
When  Francis  I.  King  of  France,  had  formed  a  defign  to  invade  Italy, 
in  order  to  recover  the  State  of  Milan  j  the  chief  objefiion  that  was 
urged  by  fuch  as  oppoied  it,  was,  that  the  Swifs  would  obftrud:  his 
pafTage  over  the  mountains.  But  experience  afterwards  fhewed  the  futi- 
lity of  that  objetìion  :  for  the  King  turning  out  of  the  common  road, 
in  which  the  Swiis  had  ftrongly  fortified  two  or  three  pafTes,  and  taking 
a  by-way  that  they  knew  nothing  of,  arrived  in  Italy  clofe  upon  their 
backs,  before  they  heard  any  thing  of  his  paflage  :  at  which  they 
were  fo  difmayed,  that  they  quitted  thofe  pofts  and  retired  into  Milan  ; 
where  the  Lombards,  finding  ihemfelves  deceived  in  their  opinion  that 
the  French  wbuld  be  flopped  in  the  mountains,  prefently  fubmitted 
to  them. 


K  2  "CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXIV. 

77:at  ivell  governed  Republics  appoint  proper  rewards  and  pimi fJjments^ 
according  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  their  Citizens,  and  never  ò  a  Ian  ce 
one  again/I  the  other. 

VERY  great,  to  be  fure,  was  the  merit  of  the  furviving  brother 
of  the  Horatii  ;  as  lie  alone  had  conquered  all  the  three  Curiati!, 
nnd  favcd  his  Country  :  great  likewife  was  the  crime  he  committed 
auerwards  in  killing  his  Siller  j  at  which  the  Romans  were  To  offended, 
that  thev  brought  him  to  a  trial  for  it,  notwithlhuiding  his  fervices 
were  of  fuch  importance,  and  the  fenfe  of  them  fo  freih  upon  their 
minds.  Now,  this  perhaps,  may  feem  to  thoie  that  confider  the  mat- 
ter but  fuperficially,  a  piece  of  the  highefl  ingratitude  in  that  people  : 
but  whoever  weighs  it  more  maturely,  and  duly  reflects  how  neceffary 
a  thing  iuftice  is  in  every  Republic,  and  how  impartially  it  ought  to  be 
r.dminillered,  will  rather  be  apt  to  blame  them  for  acquitting,  than  for 
having  brought  him  to  a  trial.  For  no  well  governed  Commonwealth 
ever  cancels  the  demerit  of  its  Citizens,  on  account  of  their  merit  ;  but 
having  appropriated  rewards  to  the  one,  and  penalties  to  the  other  ;  and 
having  recompenfed  a  man  for  doing  well  ;  if  he  afterwards  does  ill, 
it  punilhes  him  according  to  the  nature  of  his  fault,  without  any  regard 
to  his  former  good  actions.  Where  thele  ordinances  are  ffnótly  obferved, 
a  State  may  preferve  its  liberties  a  long  time  ;  but  where  they  are  ne- 
glecfled,  it  will  foon  fall  to  ruin  :  for,  if  a  man  who  has  done  his 
Country  fome  fignal  fervice,  fhould  expeét  not  only  to  be  honoured 
and  rewarded  for  it,  but  to  be  indulged  with  impunity,  and  a  privi- 
lege to  commit  any  crime  afterwards,  his  infolcnce  would  foon  grow 
infupporlable  and  inconfiftent  with  all  civil  government. 

It  is  highly  neceflary,  therefore,  for  the  difcouragement  of  bad  men, 
to  reward  thofe  that  are  good,  as  the  Romans  always  did  :  and,  though 
a  State  fliould  be  poor,  and  cannot  aff"ord  to  give  any  confiderable 
reward  to  the  higheft  degree  of  merit,  yet  it  fhould  always  fhew  itfelf 
grateful,  and  give  as  much  as  it  is  able  :  for  any  little  prefent  or  fa- 
vour that  is  conferred  as  a  reward  for  virtuous  adions  (though  of  the 
moft  important  fervice)  will  always  be  confidered  by  the  receiver  as 
great  and  honourable.  The  ftories  of  Horatius  Codes  and  Mucins 
Scaevola,  are  generally  known  ;  the  former  of  whom  alone,  bravely 
maintained  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  againft  the  enemy,  who  wanted 
to  pafs  it,  till  the  bridge  was  cut  down  behind  him,  and  their  palTage 
obilruded  :  and  the  latter  went  to  the  camp  of  Porfenna,  King  of  the 
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iV.A  As  there  feemi  lo  be  foqic  little  inaccuracy  in  Machiavel's  ealculatioa!,  it  i.  Iiuptd  ihefe  draushtt 
will  adjull  the  matter.  " 


The  ninth  Plan.   Reprefenting  an  Army  compofcd  of  t*o  Rcgimenta  dtiwn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  fronting  one  way  only. 
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Tufcans,  with  a  defign  to  ailafììnate  him  ;  but  miftaking  his  man,  he 
thruii:  his  own  hand  into  a  fire,  and  held  it  there  till  it  was  entirely- 
burnt  away,  to  fliew  the  courage  and  refolution  of  the  Romans  :  for 
which  extraordinary  fervices,  each  of  them  was  rewarded  with  two 
acres  of  land  f^].  The  example  of  Manlius  Capitolinus  is  no  lefs 
remarkable,  who,  having  driven  away  the  Gauls  from  before  the  Ca- 
pitol, which  they  had  befieged,  was  recompenfed  for  it  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  with  a  prefent  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  corn  ;  which,  according 
to  the  neceffity  of  the  times,  was  looked  upon  as  an  honourable  and 
adequate  reward.  But  the  fame  Manlius,  either  out  of  envy  or  ambi- 
tion, afterwards  endeavouring  to  excite  fedition  and  tumults  in  the  City, 
and  to  make  himfelf  too  popular,  was  thrown  headlong  from  the  Ca- 
pitol, which  he  had  relieved  with  fo  much  glory  and  reputation  to 
himfelf,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  the  merit  of  his  former  actions. 


CHAP.     XXV. 

Whoever  vcould  reform  the  Government  in  a  free  State  ^  ought  to  retain  the 
fiadow  at  leaf  of  its  ancient  Cufloins  and  hfitiitions. 

IN  order  to  reform  a  Government  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
not  only  firm  and  permanent,  but  agreeable  to  the  people,  the  Re- 
former ought  to  keep  up  the  fhadow  and  form  at  leaft  of  its  ancient 
cuftoms  and  inftitutions,  that  fo  the  multitude  may  be  as  little  aware  as 
pdffible  of  the  innovation?,  though  the  new  ordinances  fliould  be  wholly 
different  from  the  old  ones  :  for  the  generality  of  mankind  not  penetrat- 
ing very  far  into  things,  are  often  amufed  with  the  {hadow  as  much  as 
the  fubftance,  and  fometimes  indeed  exterior  appearances  make  a  deeper 
imprefijon  upon  them  than  realities.  The  Romans,  therefore,  being 
fenfible  of  this  in  the  infancy  of  their  Commonwealth,  and  having 
created  two  Confuls  inftead  of  one  King,  thought  proper  to  allow  them 
but  twelve 'Lidiors,  that  fo  they  might  not  exceed  the  number  of 
thofe  that  were  wont  to  attend  upon  their  Kings.  Befides,  as  there 
ufed  to  be  an  anniverfary  Sacrifice  at  Rome,  which  could  not  be  cele- 

[/]  Machiavel  fays,  "  duejìaìora  di  terra  per  ciafcuno,"  The  words  of  Livy  are  as  fol- 
lows, *'  Turn  Codes,  Tiberine  Pater.,  inquit,  te  fanSfe  preccr.,  hccc  arma  iff  hunc  milite?}! 
*'  propitio  Jìumifie  accipias  :  ita  fie  armatus  in  Tiberim  dcfiluit,  multifque  fuper  incidenti- 
**  bus  tells  incolumis  ad  fuos  tranavit  ;  rem  aufus  plus  famae  habituram  ad  pofteros,  quam 
*'  fidei.  Grata  erga  tantam  virtutem  civitas  tuit  :  ilatua  in  comitio  pofita  ;  agri  quantum 
*'  uno  die  curcumaravit  datum  :  privata  quoque  inter  publicos  honores  ftudia  cminebant  : 
**  nam  in  magna  inopia,  pro  domeflicis  copiis  unufquifque   ei   aliquid,  fraudans    fe  ipfe 

<'  viftu  fuo,  contulit." **  Patres  C.  Mucio  virtutis  caufa  trans  Tiberim  agrum  dono 

"  dedére,  quae  poftea  funt  Mucia  prata  appellata."  Liv.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  x.  xiii. 

brated 
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brated  by  anv  pcrlbn  but  the  Kini^  himfclf,  the  Romans,  fearing  the 
people  would  othcrwife  wifli  for  Kings  again,  created  an  Officer,  whom 
thcv  called,  Rex  Sucrificulus^  or  a  Ibrt  of  Meijier  oFthe  Ceremonies  (but 
in  fiibordination  to  their  Po7itifcx  Maximm^  or  High  Priell)  who  was 
to  prefide  at  that  folemnity  ;  by  which  expedient,  the  people  were 
well  fitisficd  with  ihe  manner  of  the  Sacrifice,  and  did  not  at  all  repine 
at  the  expulfion  of  Kings,  bccaufc  their  ancient  forms  and  cuftoms  feemed 
ili  11  to  be  kept  up. 

This  method,  therefore,  ought  to  be  obfcrved  by  any  one  that  would 
cancel  old  Inltitutions,  and  eltablilh  a  new  and  free  government  ;  for 
mankind  being  naturally  averfe  to  any  alterations  in  their  laws  and  cuf- 
toms,  care  fliould  be  taken  that  fuch  an  innovation  Ihould  retain  as 
much  as  polììble  the  refemblance  at  leaft  of  their  ancient  conftitution  : 
and  if  the  Magiflrates  fliould  differ  from  the  former,  either  in  power 
or  number,  or  the  duration  of  their  authority,  the  fame  Names  and 
Titles  however  fliould  be  continued.  This  courfe,  I  fay  again,  mud 
be  followed  by  thofe  that  would  introduce  a  new  and  fatisfadory  kind  of 
government  into  anv  State,  whether  a  Monarchy  or  a  Republic  [f^J  ; 
but  for  thofe  that  want  to  found  an  abfolute  Government,  or  Tyranny, 
(as  it  is  called  by  political  writers)  they  muft  make  a  thorough  alteration 
in  every  thing,  as  we  fliall  fliew  in  the  next  Chapter. 


CHAP.     XXVL 

That  a  new  Fri  nee  muji  change  every  thing  in  a  State  which  he  hasfeized 

upon  by  force. 

WHOEVER  makes  himfelf  Mafter  of  a  State,  and  defigns  to  form 
a  government  that  fhall  neither  be  a  free  Kingdom  nor  yet  a  Re- 
public, but  altogether  abfolute,  will  find  it  his  fureft  way  to  alter  every 
thing  in  it  from  top  to  bottom,  in  order  to  fupport  himfelf  ^  efpecially 
if  he  perceives  his  foundations  are  weak  and  unliable,  as  probably  he 
may  do,  being  a  new  Prince.  That  is,  he  muft  create  new  Magiftrates 
in  every  City,  give  them  new  titles,  make  choice  of  new  perfons,  con- 
fer new  authority,  advance  the  poor,  impoverifli  the  rich,  Jill  the  hun- 
gry with  good  things ^  and  fend  the  rich  empty  away^  as  David  did  when 
he  became  a  King.  Befides  this,  he  mull  build  new  Cities,  demolifh 
the  old  ones,  and  tranfport  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from  one  place 
to  another  :  in  fliort  he  muft  turn  every  thing  in  it  upfide  down  in  fuch 

\u\  Thus  our  King  Edward  VI.  at  the  Reformation,  leaving  much  of  the  exterior 
untouched,  the  people  were  in  a  great  meafure  fooner  reconciled  to  it  than  perhaps  they 
othcrwife  would  have  been. 

a  man- 
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a  manner,  that  no-body  fliall  enjoy  either  honours,  or  riches,  or  autho- 
rity, or  privilege  of  any  kind,  but  what  is  immediately  derived  from 
him.  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father  cf  Alexander  the  Great,  may 
ferve  him  for  a  pattern  :  of  whom  the  Hiflorians  fay,  that  he  removed 
the  people  he  conquered  from  one  Province  to  another,  as  Shepherds 
remove  their  flocks  ;  and  yet,  by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  from  a 
petty  Prince  he  became  Mafter  of  all  Greece.  But  nothing  furely  can 
be  more  barbarous  than  fuch  a  conduct,  nothing  more  dired:ly  oppofite 
to  the  ends  of  all  civil  government,  or  unworthy  not  only  of  a  Chriftian, 
but  of  any  one  who  has  the  leaft  fpark  of  humanity  left  in  his  heart. 
Every  one  therefore  ought  to  abhor  it,  and  chufe  rather  to  live  like  a 
private  man,  than  to  make  himfelf  an  abfolute  Prince,  or  rather  a  Ty- 
rant, by  the  deitrudlion  of  fo  many  thouland  innocent  people.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  he  that  determines  to  tranfgrefs  the  bounds-of  virtue  and  mo- 
deration, muft  of  neceffity  be  obliged  to  take  this  courfe,  in  order  to  . 
fecure  himfelf:  but  the  generality  of  mankind  being  neither  perfe(5tly 
good  nor  wholly  evil,  are  apt  to  halt  betwixt  both,  and  take  a  middle 
way;  which,  if  it  is  not  altogether  pernicious,  will  never  enable  them 
to  do  any  great  thing,  as  fliall  be  fhewn  in  the  following  Chapter. 


CHAP.     XXVII. 

^That  'very  few  men  can  refohe  to  be  either  perfeBly  good^  or  totally  bad. 

POPE  Julius  II.  marching  with  an  army  in  the  year  i  505,  to  drive 
the  Bentivogli  out  of  Bologna,  of  which  that  family  had  been  So- 
vereigns a  hundred  years  j  determined  at  the  fame  time  to  wrelì:  Peru- 
gia alfo  out  of  the  hands  of  Giovanni  Paolo  Baglioni,  whoufurped  that 
State  ;  and  in  fliort  to  difpoffcfs  all  thofe  that  had  feized  upon  any  ter- 
ritories belonging  to  the  Church.  When  he  arrived  therefore  at  Peru- 
gia with  this  defign,  which  was  well  known  to  every  one,  he  did  not 
wait  till  his  army  came  up  to  fupport  him,  but  immediately  entered  the 
City  attended  only  by  his  train  and  a  very  flender  guard,  though  Bag- 
lioni was  there  in  perfon  v/ith  a  good  body  of  troops  which  he  had  got 
together  for  his  defence.  In  this  manner,  proceeding  with  the  fame 
boldnefs  and  impetuofity  that  he  did  in  all  other  things,  he  put  himfelf 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy;  whom  yet  he  brought  out  of  the 
City  with  him,  and  left  another  Governor  of  his  own  appointment  there 
to  account  for  the  revenues  of  that  State  to  the  Church.  Upon  which, 
all  wife  and  conliderate  men  could  not  help  being  furprized  at  the  teme- 
rity of  the  Pope,  and  the  pufillanimity  of  Baglioni  :  wondering  how  it 
fliould  come  to  pafs,  that  the  latter  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  fecur- 

ing 
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ing  \ns  enemy,  as  he  mii;ht  have  doiic  with  great  reputation  to  himfelf, 
\vhcn  he  had  him  tairlv  in  his  power,  and  of  filling  his  coffers  not  only 
with  the  fpoils  of  his  I  lolincfs,  but  of  his  train  too,  in  which  were  all 
the  Cardinals  with  their  equipages,  and  an  immcnfe  booty  of  treafure 
and  jewels.  For  it  fecmed  hardly  credible  that  he  fliould  be  reftrained 
by  religious  motives  ;  becaufe  they  thought  a  man  who  had  been  fo 
wicked  as  to  commit  inceft  with  his  own  Sifter,  and  to  murder  feveral 
of  his  coufins  and  nephews  to  make  his  way  to  the  Sovereignty,  would 
have  eafily  digefted  any  other  fcruple  of  confcience.  They  concluded 
therefore,  that  as  few  men  can  refolve  to  be  abfolutely  good,  fo  it  fome- 
times  happens  that  others  cannot  prevail  upon  themfelves  to  do  a  very 
wicked  thing,  even  when  it  might  be  attended  with  fome  fort  of  glory  : 
for  fuch  adions  feeming  to  carry  a  certain  air  of  magnanimity  and  gene- 
rofity,  thev  know  not  how  to  fet  about  them  [x].  Thus  Baglioni,  who 
had  made  little  account  of  Inceft  and  Parricide,  knew  not  how,  (or  to 
fpeak  more  properly)  had  not  the  Spirit  to  attempt  any  thing  (even  when 
he  had  fo  juftihable  and  fair  an  occafion)  for  which  every  body  would 
have  admired  his  courage,  and  extolled  him  to  the  fkies  :  as  he  would 
have  been  the  firft  that  had  fliewn  the  Cardinals  how  little  refpe(5l  thofe 
deferved  who  lived  and  domineered  like  them,  by  an  adion  of  fuch 
Ecl^t  as  would  effeótually  have  extinguiftied  all  infamy,  and  fecured 
him  againft  any  future  danger. 

[at]  Mr.  Bavle  fays  that  the  Phsenomena  in  the  Hiftory  of  man  puzzle  Philofophers, 
as  much  as  the  Phaenomena  in  Natural  Hiftory,  and  that  few  act  according  to  their  own 
principles.  The  Mahometans,  according  to  their  principles,  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of 
force  to  deftroy  all  other  Syftems  of  Religion  :  and  yet  they  have  tolerated  them  for  feve- 
ral ages.  *'  When  you  meet  with  infidels,  fays  Mahomet  in  the  ninth  Chapter  of  the 
Alcoran,  kill  them,  cut  off  their  heads,  or  make  them  prifoners,  and  bind  them  till 
they  have  paid  their  ranfom  :  be  not  afraid  to  perfecute  them  till  they  have  laid  down, 
their  arms,  and  fubmitted  to  you."  For  all  this,  it  is  certain  that  the  Saracens  foon 
left  off  thofe  violent  methods,  and  that  the  Greek  Churches  have  maintained  themfelves. 
under  the  yoke  of  Mahomet  to  this  day.  They  have  their  Patriarchs,  their  Metropoli- 
tans, their  Synods,  their  Difcipline,  and  their  Monks. — Oii  the  other  hand,  Chriftians 
were  commanded  only  to  preach  and  inftrutì  :  notwithftanding  which,  many  Chriftian 
nations  have  extirpated  thofe  who  were  not  of  their  perfuafion  with  fire  and  fword,  time 
out  of  mind,  and  done  nothing  but  perfecute,  though  the  Gofpel  abfolutely  forbids  it. 
One  may  be  certain  that  if  the  Chriflians  of  the  Weft  had  borne  fway  in  Afia,  in  the 
room  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  the  leaft  traces  of  the  Greek  Church  would  not  have 
been  left  at  this  day  ;  and  that  they  would  not  have  tolerated  Mahometanifm,  as  the  In- 
fidels have  tolerated  Chriftianity  there.  The  Reader,  if  he  pleafes,  may  fee  much  more 
to  this  purpofe  in  the  Note  J  Jy  under  the  word  Mahomet  I.  in  Bayle's  Didlionary.  But 
the  comparifon  is  truly  fbocking. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXVIII. 


Whence  it  came  to  pafs  thcU  the  Ro?tja?is  were  not  fo  ungrateful  as  the  Athe' 

iiians  to  their  Citizens. 


w 


Hoever  reads  the  hiftories  of  Republics  will  find  a  fpice  of  in- 
gratitude in  them  all  to  their  Citizens  ;  but  iefs  of  it  at  Rome 
than  at  Athens,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  Commonwealth.  The  reafon 
of  tins,  with  regard  tothofe  two  States,  I  take  to  be,  that  the  Romans 
had  not  fo  much  caufe  to  be  jealous  of  their  Citizens  as  the  Athenians 
hud.  For  at  Rome  no  man  ever  invaded  the  liberty  of  others,  from  the 
expulfioR  of  their  Kings  to  the  times  of  Marius  and  Sylla  :  fo  that  there 
was  no  great  occafion  for  jealoufy  or  apprehenfion  of  that  kind  ;  and 
confequently  all  punifliment  was  unnecclTary.  But  the  cafe  was  far 
Gtherwife  at  Athens  :  for  that  State  being  deprived  of  its  liberty  by  Pifif- 
tratus,  when  it  was  in  its  moft  flourifliing  condition,  under  a  pretence  of 
advancing  it  to  a  ftill  higher  pitch  ;  as  foon  as  the  Citizens  recovered  it, 
and  began  to  refled:  upon  the  bitternefs  of  their  fufferings,  whilft  they 
were  fubjetft  to  a  tyrannical  government,  they  gave  a  full  loofe  to  their 
revenge,  and  punifhed  not  only  real  faults  in  their  Citizens,  but  even  the 
leafl;  {liadow  or  appearance  of  them  ;  for  which  many  excellent  men 
were  put  to  death,  and  many  baniflied  j  and  from  hence  arofe  the  cuf- 
tom  of  Oftracifm  [y],  and  many  other  forts  of  rigorous  puniìhm^ents, 
which  were  inflicted  from  time  to  time  upon  the  mofl  confiderable  of 
their  Subjects.  Very  juft  therefore  is  the  obfervation  of  fome  writers 
upon  government,  that  thofe  who  have  recovered  their  liberties,  always 
bite  {harper  than  others  who  have  only  preferved  them  [2;]. 

Thefe 

[  '/•]  See  the  Notes  upon  the  fourth  Book  of  the  Hiftory  of  Florence. 
[aj  There  are  two  Letters  preferved  in  Laertius,  which  fliew  the  fenfe  the  Athenians 
had  of  their  Sufferings  under  Pififtratus  ;  the  firft  runs  thus.  "  Epimenides  to  Solon. — 
Be  of  good  comfort,  my  friend  ;  for  if  Pififtratus  was  Ruler  of  Athenians  inured  to  fer- 
vitude  and  void  of  difcipline,  his  Government  perhaps  might  be  perpetual.  Thofe 
however  that  are  now  in  fabjetìion  to  him,  are  not  men  of  bafe  minds,  but  fuch  as  be- 
*'  ing  mindful  of  Solon's  infrru(5tions  are  alhamed  of  their  bondage,  and  will  not  bear  his 
tyranny  long.  But  though  Pififtratus  fliould  make  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  State,  I 
hope,  it  will  not  defcend  to  his  children:  for  it  is  hard  for  free  perfons,  brouglit  up  un- 
der excellent  Laws,  to  fuffer  bondage.  As  for  you,  do  not  wander  about,  but  hailcn 
**  to  me  in  Crete  ;  where  no  Tyrant  will  be  troublefotne  to  you.  If  in  travelling  up  and 
*'  down,  you  fiiould  chance  to  meet  with  any  of  his  friends,  I  fear,  they  will  do  you  a 
*'  mifchief." — This  feems  to  be  in  anfwer  to  the  following  Epiftle  to  Epimenides. — 
"  Solon  to  Epimenides. — Neither  are  my  Laws  likely  to  be  of  any  fervice  to  the  Athe- 
*'  nians,  nor  have  you  advantaged  the  City  by  Luftration.  For  Divine  Rites  and  Law- 
"  givers  alone  cannot  benefit  States  ^  it  is  of  great  confequence  of  what  mind  thofe  are 
Vol.  il  L.  *'  who 
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Thclc  thincTs  tlicn  being  duly  conlidcrcd,  there  will  appear  no  great 
rcalbn  cither  to  condemn  the  condiK'l  of  the  Athenians  in  this  point,  or 
to  applaud  that  of  the  Romans  ;  lince  the  former  were  necefTitaied  to 
ad  as  they  did,  by  various  exigencies  and  accidents  which  happened  in 
their  Slate.  For  whoever  examines  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  may  be 
convinced,  that  if  the  Romans  had  once  been  deprived  of  their  Hberties 
as  the  Athenians  were,  they  would  neither  have  been  lefs  jealous  of  ihem 
afterwards,  nor  more  merciful  in  puniHiing  their  Citizens  than  the 
others:  of  which  we  may  be  affured  from  what  happened  after  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  Kings  to  Collatinus  and  P.  Valerius  ;  the  former  of  whom 
(thous;h  he  had  been  very  adive  in  affertingthe  liberties  of  his  Country) 
was  font  into  exile  upon  no  other  account,  but  becaufe  he  bore  tlie  name 
of  Tarquin  :  and  the  latter  very  narrowly  efcaped  the  fame  punifhment, 
onlv  for  having  built  a  houfe  upon  Mount  CìeHus  ;  from  whence  it  was 
apprehended  that  he  had  fome  defign  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Public. 
One  may  naturally  conclude  therefore,  that  if  the  Romans  were  lo 
fufpicious  and  fevere  in  thefe  two  examples,  they  would  have  been  as 
ungrateful  to  their  Citizens  as  ever  the  Athenians  were,  had  they  been 
ioiured  by  them  in  like  manner  before  their  Empire  was  firmly  efta- 
blillied.  But  that  we  may  have  no  occafion  to  return  to  this  Subjed 
hereafter,  it  iliall  be  more  thoroughly  difcuilcd  in  the  next  Chapter. 

'•  who  lead  the  common  people.  Divine  Rites  and  Laws  are  profitable  if  well  dire(5led  : 
"  if  ill,  thev  are  of  no  fervice.  Neither  aie  thoie  Laws  which  1  gave  in  any  better  coii- 
"  diiion  ;  thofe  pcifons  who  had  the  care  of  the  Commonwealth  not  preventing  Pififtratus 
*'  from  making  himfclf  a  Tyrant,  and  thereby  mortally  wounding  it,  which  they  would 
*'  not  believe  when  I  foretold  it.  The  Athenians  choCe  rather  to  give  credit  to  his  flatte- 
*'  ries,  than  to  me  who  told  them  the  truth.  They  faid  1  was  mad.  Laying  down  my 
*'  arms  therefore  before  the  Citadel,  I  declared  that  I  was  wifer  than  thofe  who  could  not 
"  fee  that  Pififtratus  was  aiming  at  Tyranny  .;  and  more  refolute  than  fuch  as  durft  not  af- 
**  fert  the  liberty  of  their  Country.  At  laft  1  left  my  Country  with  this  farewel.  "  O 
**  my  Country!  behold  Solon  ready  to  aflift  thee  in  word  or  deed.  But  I  am  thought 
*'  mad,  it  feems.  I  am  forced  therefore  to  abandon  thee,  though  I  love  all  my  Country- 
*•  men,  but  Pififtratus.  Let  them  be  his  friends,  if  they  like  it."  *'For  you  know,  my 
"  Friend,  by  what  artifice  he  obtained  the  Government.  He  begun  with  flattering  the 
**  common  people  :  and  then  wounding  himfclf,  he  came  to  Eliaca,  pretending  he  had  re- 
*'  ccivcd  thofe  wounds  from  his  Enemies,  and  defired  a  guard  of  four  hundred  young  wen 
**  armed  with  halberds  i  which  they,  paying  no  regard  to  my  remonftrances,  fimply  granted 
*'  him.  After  this  he  difTolved  the  popular  Government.  1  endeavoured  to  have  refcued 
*'  the  poor  people  from  mercenary  fervitudej  but  they  are  now  all  Haves  to  Pififtratus." 
J^ant.  in  vita  ScUnis. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXIX. 

Whether  a  Prince  or  a  Commonwealth  be  generally  the  more  ungrateful. 

INgratitude  ufually  proceeds  either  from  avarice  or  fiifpicion  :  for  when 
a  Prince  or  a  Republic  fends  a  General  upon  fome  important  Ex- 
pedition, and  he  executes  it  with  great  honour  to  himfelf,  and  reputa- 
tion to  thofe  that  employed  him,  they  certainly  ought  to  reward  him 
for  it  ;  but  if,  inftead  of  doing  that,  they  either  calhier  or  difgrace  him 
to  fave  the  expence  of  a  reward,  their  ingratitude  is  inexcufable,  and 
will  leave  a  ftain  behind  it  that  can  never  be  wiped  out.  Too  many 
Princes  however  are  guilty  of  this  vice  ;  for  as  Tacitus  fays,  Proclivius 
ejl  injuria  qiiam  beneficio  'vicem  exohere-,  quia  gratia  oneri,  ultio  in 
qucefiu  habetur.  *'  Men  are  naturally  more  apt  to  return  an  injury^  than 
"  to  requite  a  jervice  \  becaufe  revenge  is  jwe et ^  and  fometimes  attended 
**  "with  advantage  j  but  it  is  thought  troublejome  and  expenfive  to  dif charge 
"  obligations''  [a].    But  when  fuch  a  General  is  not  rewarded  j  or  (to 

fpeak. 

[a]  Dion  CafTius,  in  giving  a  detail  of  Caligula's  crimes,  takes  notice  of  his  ingrati- 
tude to  Macro  and  his  wife  Ennia,  whom  he  had  reduced  to  the  hard  neceffity  of  dif- 
patching  themfelves  ;  though  one  of  them  had  been  his  Aliftrefs,  and  it  was  owing  to  the 
other  that  he  mounted  the  throne  without  any  Collegue.  He  did  not  content  himfelf 
with  this,  however,  but  bafely  traduced  Macro's  charadlcr  after  he  was  dead,  and  even 
reproached  his  memory  with  crimes,  the  difgrace  of  which  refleéled  chiefly  upon  himfelf; 
for  he  declared  that  Macro  had  been  his  Pimp.  As  Macro,  whilft  he  was  Minifter  to 
Tiberius,  had  more  than  once  faved  Caligula's  life,  he  took  upon  him  to  give  him  his 
advice  with  much  freedom,  corredling  the  faults  of  an  Emperor  whom  he  had  created, 
and  instructing  him  in  the  Duties  that  would  tend  to  his  glory  and  reputation.  But  Ca- 
ligula defpifed  his  precepts,  and  boalled  that  he  had  no  occafion  for  fuch  a  Tutor.  In 
this  manner  Macro  drew  his  hatred  upon  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  refolved  to  get  rid 
of  him,  and  fought  only  for  a  plaulible  pretence,  which  at  laft  he  thought  he  had  hie 
upon  j  accufing  him  of  faying  every  where,  **  Caligula  is  the  work  of  my  hands;  he  is 
*'  my  creature  as  much  as  if  I  had  begot  him.  It  was  owing  to  my  Intreaties  that  the 
*'  intended  orders  of  Tiberius  to  put  him  to  death  were  three  different  times  prevented.  It 
*'  was  owing  to  me  that  he  fucceeded  alone  to  the  Government  after  the  death  of  that 
*<  Prince."  Macro  lived  but  a  little  while  after  this,  and  his  whole  family  was  extir- 
pated at  the  fame  time. — There  were  three  things  then  that  concurred  to  Macro's  ruin, 
any  one  of  which  was  fufiicient  to  have  efFedled  it.  He  had  faved  Caligula's  life,  and 
procured  him  the  Empire  of  the  world  ;  heboafted  of  this,  and  took  the  liberty  of  repre- 
hending his  condudl.  There  are  very  few  men  in  great  power,  that  can  love  thofe  to 
whom  they  are  too  much  obliged.  "  Beneficia  eo  ufque  laeta  funt  ('fays  Tacitus,  Anna], 
*'  Lib.  IV.  Cap.  xviii.)  dum  videntur  exfolvi  poiTe  :  ubi  multum  antevenére,  pro  gratia 
*'  odium  redditur."  A  faying  which  was  applied  to  the  cold  reception  Monfieur  du  Plef- 
fis  Mornai  met  with  from  Henry  IV.  of  France.  See  his  Life,  p.  257.  One  feldom  fees 
that  thofe  who  have  raifed  a  private  perfon  to  a  throne  long  enjoy  his  good  graces  :  they 
become  hateful  to  him,  either  becaufe  one  has  an  avcrfion  to  men  who  think  they  have  a 
right  to  demand  every  thing  i  or  becaufe  they  boaft  too  much    of  their  good  offices,  and 
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fpcak  more  properly)  when  he  is  difgraced,  not  out  of  motives  of  ava- 
rice, but  fuTpicion,  then  his  Mafter,  whether  a  Prii^ce  or  a  Republic,  is 
in  Ibme  mcafure  exculable.     Many  inftanccs,  and   reafons   too  indeed, 

c,  .  that  thcv  arc  not  rufficicntly  rewarded  for  them.  Hut  fuch  in  general  is  the 
lu.  ...  l'I  minkinii.  Caligula  therefore,  one  of  thcbafeft  and  moft  vicious  of  al!  Princes, 
could  not  lonj;  bear  with  a  Benefactor,  who  fct  forth  the  important  fervices  he  had  done 
him  in  the  ftrongell  light,  artd  took  the  freedom  of  giving  him  advice  as  a  Tutor.  In  the 
fame  manner  Abdalla,  lurnamcd  Motafcb  Billdh,  who  drove  t!ie  Aglabiies  out  of  Africa, 
and  placed  one  of  the  family  of  Ali,  named  Obcidallah,  upon  the  throne,  was  ferved  by 
that  Prince  ;  for  he  Toon  after  put  him  to  death  :  and  this  aèl  of  royal  ingratitude  has 
(nmciime<!  been  pra^ifed  m  other  Countries  that  boaft  of  greater  humanity  than  Africa. 
Thus  Led  Sranlcv  was  recjuited  by  our  Henry  VII.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  by  Richard 
111.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  by  Euward  IV'.  and  the  Piercies  by  Henry  IV.  But  ii  is  ibnie- 
cimcs  dcarlv  paid  for.  *'  The  Services  which  Kings  cannot  repay,"  fays  ¥ aiher  Or/eansl 
in  hh  Revcluticns  ef  Etglnnd,  torn.  II.  p.  296,  and  the  following  ;  under  the  year  1464 
*'  commonlv  make  rhem  ungrateful.  A  man  who  has  done  a  great  deal  for  them,  feems 
'*  to  have  a  ri^ht  to  alk  a  great  deal  :  and  whoever  has  a  right  to  claim  all,  is  trouble- 
**  fome,  even  when  he  demands  nothing.  Edward  IV.  was  indebted  to  the  Earl  of  War- 
**  wick  for  his  Crown  :  this  was  a  fervice  beyond  all  requital  ;  and  being  attended  alfb 
**  with  many  other  great  exploits,  had  gained  the  Earl  infinite  reputation  amongft  the 
"  people.  The  King  in  fhort  grew  jealous  of  him,  and  fulpecting  his  Subjects  would 
**  compare  him  with  the  Earl,  in  the  lame  manner  that  Saul  was  compared  with  David, 
**  began  to  be  afraid,  left  theyfhould  fay  in  England,  as  formerly  in  ilrael,  Saul  has  Jlriin 
*'  l.is  ihiiifandsy  and  David  his  ten  ihoufands."  This  was  the  firft  caufe  of  difcontent,  the 
Karl  was  not  rewarded  as  he  thought  he  deferved,  and  he  perceived  the  King  looked  upon 
him  with  a  jealous  eye  ;  for  it  is  impoflible  that  a  Prince  who  envies  the  glory  of  one  of 
his  Subjccls,  fliould  not  difoblige  him  leverai  ways.  The  fecond  caufe  of  difguft  was, 
the  Earl's  being  lent  Ambaflador  to  negociate  his  Mafter's  marriage  with  Bonne  of  Savoy, 
Sifter  to  the  Qiieen  of  France.  Thij  maniage  was  agreed  upon,  and  nothing  more 
waited  for  but  the  return  of  an  Ambaflador,  whom  the  King  of  France  had  fent  to  have 
the  treaty  finned  by  Edward,  when  it  came  to  be  known  that  the  King  of  England  had 
married  a  Knight'0  widow.  "  All  that  nation,  "  fays  the  above  cited  Author,"  beheld 
this  match  with  the  utmoft  indignation  :  but  nobody  was  fo  much  chagrined  at  it  as 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  made  no  doubt  but  the  King  did  it  to  expofe  and  make 
him  ridiculous  to  all  Europe,  by  fending  him  to  demand  a  great  Princefs,  and  after- 
wards marrying  a  private  Gentlewoman  only But  King  Edward's  behaviour 

to  him,  after  his  return  to  London,  exafperated  him  to  the  laft  degree.  Ke  was  in 
hopes,  however,  that  his  Majcfty  would  endeavour  to  mitigate  his  vexation  by  good 
**  words,  or  fome  lame  excufc  at  Icaft  :  but  he  was  fo  far  from  making  any  Apology,  that 
he  treated  him  with  luch  a  degree  of  haughtinefs,  that  a  man  Icfs  ftomachful  than  the 
Earl  could  hardly  have  helped  refenting  it  :  and  to  complete  his  mortification,  he  heard 
that  the  King  had  attempted  to  debauch  his  Niece,  or,  as  others  fay,  his  Sifter  j  and 
would  have  taken  a  Miflrefs  out  of  his  family,  whilft  he  thought  fit  to  take  a  wife 
*'  out  of  another."  The  Eail  therefore,  with  a  heart  full  of  revenge,  determined  to 
rcftorc  Henry  VI.  to  the  throne,  and  fucceeded  in  his  dcfign.  Thus  he  fported  with  the 
Crown  ;  he  deprived  Henry  VI.  of  it  to  give  it  to  Edward  ;  and  then  took  it  again  from 
him  to  return  it  to  Henry.  He  had  credit  enough  to  have  raifed  himfelf  to  tiie  throne, 
but  he  thought  it  more  glorious  to  make  Kings  than  to  reign  himfelf:  for  fuch  was  the 
turn  of  h:s  ambition,  that  it  inclined  him  not  to  reign,  but  to  govern  thofe  that  reigned. 
— I — This  fort  of  behaviour  has  been  h  common  both  in  Princes  a.^d  Subjects,  that  moft: 
Hiftof  ians,  as  well  as  other  Writers,  take  notice  of  it  :  from  whom  numberlcfs  examples 
might  be  quoted,  if  necefl'ary.  But  Machiavel  hlsnftlf  cites  feveral  in  this  Chapter.  Sec 
a'fo  Chap.  III.  of  thePr/W  at  the  end  :  and  the  Note  upon  Francifco  Spinola.  Hift.  Fior. 
B.  ^^  not  far  fro.Ti  the  beginning. 
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might  be  deduced  from  Hiftory  to  evince  the  truth  and  necefTity  of  this. 
For  a  General,  who  by  his  valour  has  extended  his  Mafter's  dominions, 
extirminated  his  enemies,  enriched  his  Soldiers,  and  acquired  great  glory 
himfelf,  muft  neceflirily  conciliate  the  affections  both  of  the  army  and 
his  other  fellow  fubjedls  to  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his  Services 
will  be  apt  to  excite  jealoufy  in  the  Prince  that  employ'd  him  :  and 
fince  mankind  are  naturally  ambitious  as  well  as  jealous,  and  apt  to  af- 
pire  to  ftill  greater  power,  it  is  almoft  impoffible,  when  fuch  a  General 
is  become  elated  with  his  fuccefì'es,  and  his  Prince  has  begun  to  grow 
fufpicious  of  him  upon  that  account,  that  the  jealoufy  of  the  latter 
fhould  not  be  ftill  more  enflamed  either  by  fome  infolent  fpeech  or  ac- 
tion in  the  former.  The  Prince  therefore  feems  to  be  under  a  neceffity 
of  fecuring  himfelf  againll  his  General,  either  by  putting  him  to  death, 
or  by  taking;  away  his  command,  or  by  lefTening  the  reputation  and  in- 
fluence he  has  acq'.iired  in  the  army  and  amongft  his  other  countrymen, 
by  indufl:i*iouily  inlinuating  that  his  fuccefs  was  not  owing  to  his  valour 
or  good  condaéf,  but  to  accident,  or  the  pufiilanimity  of  the  enemy,  or 
the  fuperior  abilities  of  his  other  Commanders. 

When  Vefpafian  was  faluted  Emperor  by  the  forces  which  he  com- 
manded in  judea,  Antonius  Primus  being  at  the  head  of  an  army  in 
Illyria,  declared  for  him  there  alfo,  and  marching  into  Italy  againft  Vi- 
tellius  who  then  was  the  reigning  Emperor,  he  defeated  him  twice,  and 
got  polTeffion  of  Rome  :  fo  that  Mucian,  who  had  been  fent  by  Vefpa- 
fian for  the  fame  purpofe,  found  every  thing  fettled,  and  all  difficulties 
already  furmounted  by  the  expedition  and  valour  of  Antonius.  But 
obferve  how  Antonius. was  rewarded  for  his  pains  :  in  the  firft  place, 
Mucian  deprived  him  of  all  command  in  the  army,  and  reduced  him 
by  degrees  to  live  in  a  very  private  condition,  without  the  leaft  power 
or  authority  of  any  kind  at  Rome  :  upon  which,  he  went  to  make  his 
complaints  to  Vefpafian,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Afia,  from  whom  he 
met  with  fo  cold  a  reception,  that  he  foon  after  died  in  obfcurity  and 
defpair. — Many  other  examples  might  be  cited  from  Hiftory.  Every 
one  muft  remember,  (as  it  happened  in  our  own  times)  that  Confalvo 
of  Cordova,  the  King  of  Arragon's  General  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
entirely  drove  the  French  out  of  that  Country,  and  reduced  it  into  fub- 
jetìion  to  his  Mafter  Ferdinand,  with  great  glory  to  himfelf  at  the  fame 
time  :  in  recompence  for  which,  Ferdinand  upon  his  arrival  at  Naples, 
iirft  turned  him  out  of  the  government  of  the  flrong  places  which  he 
held  for  him  there,  and  then  deprived  him  of  his  command  in  the  army; 
after  which,  he  took  him  back  with  him  into  Spain,  where  he  ended 
his  days  in  difgrace. 

'   Thefe  jealoulies  therefore  are  fo  naturally  incident  to  Princes,  that 
they  cannot  be  prevented  ;  nor  is  it  polTible  for  them  to  be  ^rateful  to 
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thofc  that  lìAvc  clone  them  the  moll  important  Services.  And  if  this  be 
the  cale  with  Princes  it  ought  not  to  fecm  ftrange  that  it  is  the  fame 
with  Commonwcahhs:  for  all  free  governments  having  two  principal 
end?,  one  of  which  is  to  enlarge  their  dominions,  and  the  other  to  pre- 
Icrvc  their  libertie?,  it  will  of  neccllity  happen,  that  they  muft  fall  into 
in<;ratitude  and  other  inconvcniencies  by  too  rigid  an  obfervation  of  the 
Maxims,  they  have  eflablilhed  for  the  accompli(hmcnt  of  either  of  thofe 
ends.  Tlic  errors  and  inconvcniencies  that  attend  making  new  acquifi- 
tions  lliill  be  fpokcn  of  elfewhere:  but  amongil  others  that  refulc  from, 
being  too  jealous  of  their  liberties,  we  may  chiefly  reckon  the  dilgufting- 
fuch  Citizens  as  ought  to  be  rewarded,  and  the  fufpedting  thofe  in  whom^ 
they  ought  to  put  the  mod  confidence.  Now  tlio'  thefe  things  occa- 
lion  great  evils  in  a  Commonwealth  that  is  become  corrupt,  and  often 
produce  Tyranny  at  hll,  as  it  happened  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Ca-far,  who  took  that  by  force,  which  the  ingratitude  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  had  refufed  to  give  him  ;  yet  they  are  of  a  great  advantage  in  a 
State  that  is  not  yet  corrupted,  as  they  conduce  to  the  prefervation  of  its 
liberties,  by  keeping  ambitious  and  enterprizing  men  in  awe,  througb 
the  fear  of  punifhment. 

To  the  rcafons  already  afligned  therefore,  it  was  owing  that  no 
people  ever  ihewed  themfelves  lefs  ungrateful  to  their  Citizens  than 
the  Romans  did  :  nay  it  may  truly  be  faid,  that  they  never  behaved 
with  ingratitude  to  any  one  but  Scipio.  For  as  to  Coriolanus  and 
Camillus  lò]y  they  were  baniflied  for  the  injuries  they  both  had  done  to 

the 

[h]  Coriolanus  was  banifhed  for  propofing  to  humble  the  Plebeians  by  famine.  See 
Chap.  vii.  and  Camillus  for  behaving  hinifelf  with  too  much  pride,  in  the  Triumph 
which  was  granted  him  after  he  had  talcen  Veii;  and  for  dividing  the  Spoil  amongft  the- 
Soldiery  only,  without  giving  the  people  any  {hare  of  it.  His  triumphal  Car  was  drawn 
by  four  white  horfes.  Upon  which  Plutarch  obferves,  that  no  General  ever  triumphed 
in  that  manner  either  before  or  after  him,  and  that  the  people  thought  fjch  a  Chariot 
was  too  magnificent  and  glorious  for  any  one  but  a  God.     "  Ta  rt  e^M»  e-oSafì;?  iOficiiJ.Qivs-t 

tLtu  trtftmi  ì.i!t,l^iv^aiÀ.itti;  Xix.y.dTTuf'MY  iTrtt)),  xa»  on^r.Xxai  T?i;  Puuri^,  aanoi  raro  woij;c7«kto5  'Ttfortpo» 
ti      vftfAi  :    npo»  yoLf    »;'/«>"»»    to    toiSto»     oyrty.»    tw    BxìtìXiì    kuì  wflSTpi    rut    ©«<;►   ett*    ^rijxKriAtvov .^ 

In  vitàCamilli.  He  triumphed  four  times,  was  five  times  Didtator,  and  honoured  with 
the  title  of  the  Second  Founder  of  Rome  :  in  a  word,  he  acquired  all  the  honour  a  man 
can  gain  in  his  own  Country.  During  his  Cenfor(hip,  he  found  means  to  make  all  the 
fingle  men  in  Rome  marry  the  widows  of  thofe  that  had  been  killed  in  war  j  and  had 
the  glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  Veientes,  the  ancient  Rivals  of 
Rome,  See  Chap.  xiii.  But  as  he  prevented  many  of  the  Roman  Citizens  from  going 
to  fettle  at  Veii  afterwards,  they  were  fo  provoked  at  it,  that  they  took  an  opportunity 
of  revenging  themfelves  upon  him.  He  had  made  a  vow  to  give  the  tenth  part  of  the 
fpoils  of  that  City  to  Aj)ollo,  but  forgot  to  do  it  :  upon  which,  the  Senate  being  informed 
by  the  Arufpices,  that  the  Gods  were  offended,  ordered  every  Soldier  to  reftore  the  tenth 
of  his  fpoil.  This  exafperated  the  people  flill  more  againft  him.  Soon  after,  a  war  broke 
out  with  the  Falifci,  in  the  courfe  of  which,  he  generoufly  fent  back  the  children  to 
tbeir  parents,  whom  a  School -mafter  in  one  of  the  towns  he  befieged,  had  perfidioufly 
delivered  up  to  him  i  which  had  fuch  an  effed  upon  them,  that  they  voluntarily- fubmitted 
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the  people  ;  and  though  indeed  one  of  them  continued  in  perpetual 
exile,  becaufe  he  flill  perfifted  obftinate  in  his  prejudice  to  the  people  j 
yet  the  other  was  not  only  recalled,  but  honoured  like  a  Prince 
afterwards  as  long  as  he  lived.  But  the  ingratitude  that  was  (hewn  to 
Scipio  was  owing  to  fuch  a  degree  of  jealoufy  as  they  had  never 
entertained  of  any  citizen  before  :  and  this  arofe  from  a  confideration 
of  the  powerfulnefs  of  the  enemy  he  had  conquered  j  the  reputation 
he  had  acquired  by  bringing  a  long  and  dangerous  war  to  fo  fpeedy  and 
fuccefsful  a  conclufion,  after  he  was  appointed  Commander  in  chief  of 
their  armies  ;  the  favour  which  his  youth,  his  prudence,  and  other 
admirable  accompliihments  had  gained  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  ; 
all  which  made  him  fo  popular  that  the  Magiftrates  began  to  dread 
his  authority,  a  circumftance  that  was  as  galling  to  the  graver  fort,  as 
it  was  new  and  unufual  to  the  whole  City  [c].     Indeed  it  appeared  fo 

extra- 

to  the  Romans.  See  Chap.  xx.  Book  III.  of  thefe  Difcourfes.  But  this  depriving  the 
people  of  the  booty  they  expedied  there,  gave  them  a  frefti  handle  to  exclaim  againll 
him  :  fo  that  loofing  all  patience,  at  laft  Lucius  Apuleius,  one  of  the  Tribunes, 
profecuted  him  to  make  him  give  an  account  of  the  Spoil  taken  at  V'eii  ;  in  confequence 
of  v/hich,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  aftewards  voluntarily  banilhed  himfelf 
to  Veii.  During  this  banifnment,  he  performed  the  moll  noble  adlion  of  his  life  ;  for 
inflead  of  rejoicing  at  the  facking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  (See  Chap.  viii.  of  this  Book) 
and  of  joining  them  to  be  revenged  on  his  Country,  he  exerted  all  his  wifdom  and  courage 
to  drive  the  Enemy  avi'ay,  and  yet  obferved  the  Laws  of  Rome  with  the  utmoft  ftritìnefs, 
in  refufing  to  accept  the  command  which  feveral  private  people  offered  him.  See  Valerius 
Maximus^  Lib.  IV.  Cap.  i.  He  waited  for  the  orders  of  the  people,  who  were 
reprefented  by  the  few  inhabitants  of  Rome  that  Hill  held  out  in  the  Capitol.  But 
before  this  he  had  raifed  troops  at  i\rdea,  where  he  then  was,  and  gained  fome 
advantages  over  the  Enemy.  The  Romans  therefore  that  were  befieged  in  the 
Capitol  appointed  him  Dictator;  in  which  poll  he  a<Sted  with  fo  much  bravery  and 
condudt,  that  he  drove  the  Gauls  entirely  out  of  the  Roman  territories.  This 
important  fervice  however,  with  feveral  other  victories  which  he  afterwards  got, 
could  not  fecure  him  againll  the  rage  and  envy  of  the  Tribunes,  for  even  whilft  he 
was  Dictator,  they  fent  a  common  Officer  to  ("ummon  him,  who  had  the  audacioufnefs 
to  lay  hands  upon  him.  He  appeared  before  the  people  attended  by  the  whole 
Senate;  and,  as  the  affair  was  determined  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  people,  was  condudted 
back  again  to  his  houfe  with  the  higheft  acclamations.  What  Lucan  fays  of  this  great 
man,  when  in  banifhment,  is  highly  in  his  honour,  viz.  that  wherever  Camillus  dwelt, 
there  was  Rome  ;  the  Poet's  own  words  exprefs  it  much  flronger, 

Tarpeià  fede  perullà 
Gallorum  facibus,  Veiofque  habitante  Camillo  ; 

lllic  Roma  fuit.  Pharfal.  Lib.  V.  xxvii. 

When  Gallic   flames  the  burning  City  felt. 
At  Veii  Rome  with  her  Camillus  dwelt.  Rowe. 

[f]  Livy  in  the  2Òth  book  of  his  Hillory  Cap.  xix.  gives  us  a  fine  account  of  the 
means  by  which  Scipio  made  himfelf  fo  popular.  *'  Fuit  enim  Scipio,  non  veris 
**  tantum  virtutibus  mirabilis,  fed  arte  quoque  quàdam  ab  juventà  in  cftentationeni 
earum  compofitus  :  pleraque  apud  multitudinem,  aut  per  nocSlurnas  vlfa  fpecies,  aut  vtlut 
divinitus,  mente  monita,  agens  :  five  et  ipfe  capti  quàdam  luperftitione  animi,  five  ut 
imperia  conciliaque  velut  forte  oraculi  miffa,  fine  cun(5latione  affequeretur.  Ad  hoc  jam 
inde  ab  initio  praeparans  animos,  ex  quo  togam  virilem  fumpfit,  nullo  die  pilus  uUani 
publicam  privatamve  rem  egit,  quam  in  Capitolium  iret,  ingreffufque  aedem  confiderct  : 

"  &  pie- 
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cxtraordinan'  to  Cato  tlic  Ekicr,  a  man  o(  Tevere  and  inflexible  virtue, 
that  he  made  a  formal  complaint  ofit,  aiid  laid,  that  a  State  could  not 
be  called  tree  where  the  Magilbates  Hood  in  awe  ot  any  particular  Citizen  : 
fo  iliat  iMhe  j^cople  ot"  Rome  inclined  to  Cato's  opinion  in  this  cale, 
thev  may  in  lomc  mealure  be  jullitied  in  a  th.ing  that  lb  nearly 
concerned  their  liberties,  as  I  laid  before  of  Princes  and  Common- 
wealths that  are  forced  to  be  ungrateful  by  motives  of  Sufpicion. 
To  conclude  this  difcourfe,  I  fay,  that  ingratitude  being  occafioned 
cither  by  avarice  or  jealoulv,  Commonwealths  are  hardly  ever  influenced 
by  the  'former,  and  much  feldomer  than  Princes  by  the  latter,  as  they 
have  lefs  occaiion  ;  which  Ihall  be  Ihewn  in  its  proper  place. 


CHAP.   XXX. 

WbiJt  meam  a  Prince  or  a  Co?nmonwealth  ought  to  take  in  order  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  Ingratitude  -,  and  how  a  General  or  other  Citizen- 
muft  a^  to  fccure  himfelf  againft  the  effe&s  of  it. 

A  Prince  who  would  avoid  the  necefììty  either  of  living  in  continual 
iealoufy,  or  of  being  ungrateful,  oujzht  to  go  in  perfon  with 
his  forces  upon  any  expedition,  as  the  firft  Roman  Emperors  ufed  to 
k\o,  as  the  Grand'  Turk  does  at  prefent,  and  as  all  brave  and  generous 
Princes  always  have  done,  and  ftill  do  [d\.     For  if  they  fucceed,  the 

honour 

<*  5c  plcrumque  tcrrpus  folus  in  fecreto  ibi  tcrreret.  Hie  mos,  qui  per  omnem  vitam 
••  fcrvabatur,  feu  coniulto,  feu  temere  vulgatae  opinioni  tìdem  apud  quofdam  fecit,  ftirpis 
"  cum  AW\T\x  virum  efTe  ;  retulitque  famam,  in  Alexandre  magno  prius  vulgatam, 
**  &  vanitale  &■  fubulà  parem,  anguis  immanis  concubitu  conceptum,  h  in  cubiculo 
*'  matris  ejus  perfaepe  vifam  prodigii  ejus  Specicm,  interventuque  hominum  evolutam 
"  repente,  atque  ex  occulis  elapfam.  His  miraculis  nunquam  ab  ipfo  elufa  fides  efl, 
"  quin  potius  au£ta  arte  quàdam,  nee  abnuendi  tale  quicquam,  nee  palam  afHrmandi. 
"  Multa  alia  ejufdem  generis,  alia  vera,  alia  aflimulata,  admirationes  humanse  in  eo 
*♦  juvcne  cxcelferant  modum  :  quibus  freta  tunc  civitas,  aetati  haudquaquam  mature* 
"  tantam  molcm  rerum,  lantumque  imperium  permifit."  It  might  be  obferved  here 
hy  the  bye,  that  there  are  confiderable  families  in  Europe,  which  pretend  to  be  defcended 
from  the  intercc  jrfe  of  a  woman  with  fome  fpirit.  Marfhal  de  Baffompiere  relates  it  of 
the  founder  of  his  family.     See  his  Memoirs. 

[d]  **  If  any  one  (hould  offer  to  maintain,"  fays  a  French  Author  *'  that  it  is  better 
**  for  a  Prince  to  carry  on  wars  by  others  than  in  his  own  perfon.  Fortune  will  furnifh 
"  him  with  examples  enow  of  thofe  whofe  Lieutenants  have  brought  great  enterprizes 
"  to  a  happy  ilTue,  and  of  thofe  alfo  v/hofe  prefence  hath  done  more  hurt  than  good. 
'•  But  no  virtuous  and  valiant  Prince  can  bear  to  be  tutored  with  fuch  fcandalous  lefTons, 
•*  under  the  colour  of  faving  his  head,  like  the  Statue  of  a  Saint,  for  the  happinefs  of 
'*  his  Kingdom,  they  degrade  him  from,  and  make  him  incapable  of  his  Office, 
"  uhicb  ii  military  throughout.  I  know  one  who  had  much  rather  be  beaten,  than  fleep 
"  whilft  another  fights  for  him  ;  and  who  never  heard  of  any  brave  thing  done, 
*'  even  by  his  own  Officers,  in  his  abfencc,  without  envy.  Selim  the  firft  faid,  with 
"  very  good  reafon,  in  my  opinion,  that  Vi£iiriss  obtained  without  the  Sovereigiis  prefence 

*'  were 
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honour  and  advantage  of  the  conqueft  redounds  folely  to  themfelves  : 
but  if  they  flay  at  home,  another  reaps  the  glory,  they  begin  to  apprehend 
they  fhall  not  be  able  to  maintain  fuch  acquifitions  in  peace,  except 
they  either  eclipfe  or  totally  extinguifh  that  glory  in  their  Officers, 
which  they  could  not  accquire  themfelves;  and  this  forces  them  into 
injuftice  and  ingratitude,  though  without  doubt  much  more  to  their 
own  prejudice  than  advantage  ;  as  they  v/ill  fuifer  more  by  lofing  their 
reputation  than  they  will  profit  themfelves  by  any  new  acquifition  [<?]. 
However  in  this  cafe,  if  they  are  either  fo  imprudent,  or  lo  indolent, 
or  punllanimous,  as  to  ftay  inglorioufly  at  home,  and  be  content  with 
fending  out  a  Subftitute,  they  themfelves  muft  needs  know  what  they 
have  to  do  afterwards,  as  well  as  I  can  tell  them.  But  I  will  venture 
to  fay,  that  if  the  General  finds  he  cannot  otherwife  efcape  the  effects 
of  jealoufy  and  ingratitude,  he  mud  have  recourfe  to  one  or  other  of 
thefe  two  expedients  ;  that  is,  he  muft  either  voluntarily  quit  the 
command  of  the  army  as  loon  as  the  expedition  is  over,  and  not  only 
refign  it  into  his  Mailer's  hands,  before  it  is  demanded  of  him,  but 
take  great  care  not  to  difcover  any  figns  of  infolence  or  ambition  :  that 
fo  when  there  is  no  manner  of  realon  given  for  fufpicion,  he  may  be 
duly   rewarded,    at   kaft  not  difgraced,  for   his  Services.     But  if  he 

**  were  never  complete.  Much  more  readily  would  he  have  faid,  that  a  Sovereign  ought 
''  to  blufh  for  Ihamc,  u-ho  pretended  to  any  Ihare  in  one,  when  he  had  contributed 
*'  nothing  to  it  but  his  voice  and  thought  ;  nor  even  fo  much  as  thofe,  confidcring  that 
"  in  fuch  works  as  that,  the  direéìion  and  command  that  deferve  honour,  are  only  fuch 
*'  as  are  given  upon  the  place,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  action.  The  Princes  of  the 
*'  Ottoman  family  (the  chief  in  the  wcrld  for  military  fortune)  have  always  warmly 
"  embraced  this  opinion.  Bajazetthe  fecond,  and  his  Son,  who  Iwervedfrom  it,  fpending 
"  their  time  in  Sciences  and  other  employments  within  doors,  gave  great  blows  to  their 
"  Empire  :  and  Amurath  tht  third,  following  their  example,  did  the  fame.  Edward  the 
**  third  of  En>2land  faid  of  our  Charlfs  the  fitth,  There  never  vjas  any  King  who  fo 
"  feldom  put  on  his  armour^  that  had  cut  him  out  fo  much  work.  Indeed  he  might  well  think 
**  it  ftrange,  as  it  was  the  efFe6t  of  chance  more  than  of  reafon.  Is  it  not  abfurd  to 
*'  reckon  the  Kings  of  Caftile  and  Portugal  amongft  warlike  and  magnanimous 
"  Conquerors,  becaufe  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  hundred  leagues  from  the  place  where 
*'  they  refided  in  idlenefs  and  eafe,  they  made  themfelves  mafiers  of  both  the  Indies, 
*'  by  the  conduct  of  their  Agents  ;  which  too,  they  never  had  the  courage  fo  much  as 
*'  to  vifit  themfelves."  Mr.  iJayle  fays,  in  his  Hillorical  Difcourfe  upon  the  Life  of 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  '*  That  though  the  conquefts  of  a  warlike  Prince  are  frequently  of 
*'  no  fervice  to  his  Subjedcs,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  full  as  well  for  them,  if  their 
*'  Monarch  was  contented  with  the  dominions  left  him  by  his  Predeceflbrs;  yet  they 
**  are  ftruck  with  I  know  not  what  admiration,  blended  with  love  for  one  whofe  name 
**  is  renowned  throughout  the  whole  world.  The  Te  Deum,  when  fung  frequently,  and 
*'  bonfires  made  for  the  taking  of  Cities,  or  for  Battles  won,  incline  them  to  furnifh 
**  fubfidies  for  the  continuation  of  a  war  with  greater  chearlulnefs,"  Of  the  truth  of 
this,  the  year  1761  may  afford  a  memorable  example  in  our  own  country,  when  the 
Supplies   granted  by  Parliament  amounted  to  almoft  nineteen  Millions. 

[<?]  Cecil,  Prime  Minlfter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  ufed  to  fay.  That  nothing  could  be  for 
the  advantage  of  a  Prince^   which  any  way  made  againji  his  reputation. 

Vol.  II.  M  cannot 
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cannot  fubmit  to  this,  lie  mull  take  a  very  different  coiirfe,  and  boldly 
rclblvcto  let  up  for  himfelt";  for  which  purpofe,  he  mud  endeavour 
bv  ail  means  to  make  it  generally  believed,  that  the    merit  of  the  late 
acquifjiiou  is  wholly  due  to  him,  and  that  his  Mafter  had  not  the  lead 
iharc    in  it;  he  mull  fpare   no  pains  to  ingratiate    himfelf  with    the 
Soldiery,  and  his  other  fellow  Subjeds  ;  to  contra^ft  Alliances  with  his 
neighbours,  to  feize  upon  fortrelTes,  to  corrupt  the  principal  Officers  in 
the"  armv,  to  lecure  thofe,  fome  other  way,    whom  he  cannot  corrupt  ; 
and  by  thefe  means  eifedtually  to  guard  himfelf  from  the  ingratitude 
of  his   Malkr.     Bcfides  thefe  two,  there  is  no   other  remedy  that   I 
know.     But   fince   very  few  men  can  prevail   upon   themlelves  to  be 
cither  pertcclly  good  or   thoroughly   wicked,  as   I   faid  before,  and  it 
almoll  aUvays   happens  that  a  General  is  loath   to  quit  his  command 
after  a  fuccefsful  campaign,  they  feldom  either  know  how  to  keep  their 
ambition   within  due  bounds,  or  to  have  recourfe  to  extremities,  even 
when  thev  fecm  to  have  fomething  great   and  honourable  in  them  :  fo- 
that  whilil  they  lland  in  fufpence  and  halting  betwixt  two  refolutions, 
they  are  commonly  ruined. 

A  Republic  indeed  that  would  avoid  the  fcandal  of  ingratitude,  haS' 
it  not  in  its  power  to  avail  itfelf  of  the  fame  remedy  that  a  Prince  may 
do;  for   not  being  able  to  conduól  its  armies  in  perfon,  that  command 
muft  neceffarily  be  delegated  to  fome  of  its  Citizens.     The  bell:  way, 
therefore,   in   my  opinion,  for  a  Commonwealth  to  avoid  ingratitude  as 
much  as  poffible,  would  be  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Romans,  who 
perhaps  had  lefs  of  it  than  any  other  people.     This  was  owing  to  the 
conftitution  of  their  Government  ;  for  as  all  forts  of  people,  both  noble 
and  ignoble,  were  employed  in  their  wars  without  diftindion,  fo  many 
brave   and   virtuous  men,  and    fuch  a  number  of  illiiftrious   Generals 
arofe  in  every  age,  that  the   State  had  no  occafìon   to  be  afraid   of  any 
one  of  them,  when  there  were  others  enow  of  equal  abilities  to  check 
and  oppofe  him.     Hence  it  came  to  pafs  that  every  man  difcharged  his 
duty  with  the  utmoft  integrity,  carefully  avoiding  any   ftep  that  might 
lavour  of  ambition,  and  give  the  people  the  lead  offence  or  reafon  to 
punifh  them  as  defigning  and  afpiring  men  ;  nay,  when  any  one  was 
created  Didator,  he  piqued  himfelf  upon   laying  down  his   authority 
i-gain,  as  foon  as  ever  the  neceffity  of  affairs  could  poffibly  admit  of  it. 
Such  a  manner  of  proceeding,  therefore,  preventing  all  fufpicion,  like- 
wile  prevented   ingratitude  ;  fo  that  a  Republic,  that  would  avoid   the 
imputation  of  being  ungrateful,  fhould  condudt  itfelf  as  that  of  Rome 
did;  and  the  perfon,  who  would  guard  again fl  the  effedts  of  it,  ought 
to  imitate  the  behaviour  of  the  Roman  Citizens  [/]. 

CHAP. 

.  [/]  The  Roman?  made  a  great  difference  betwixt  thofe  Generals,  who  only  gained 
Tioories,  and  others  that  put  an  end  to  a  war.     Thofe  that  entered  the  City  in  triumph 

with 
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CHAP.     XXXI. 

That  the  Romans  never  pumJJoed  their  Generals  with  any  extraordinary 
degree  of  Severity^  when  they  had  been  faulty  -,  not  even  when  the 
Commonwealth  had  fuffered,  either  through  their  ignorance  or  mifhe- 
havloiir. 


'  g  ^HE  Roman  Republic  was  not  only  lefs  ungrateful  than  any  other, 
J^  as  I  have  faid  before,  but  alfo  more  gentle  and  merciful  in  pu- 
niiliing  its  Generals  when  they  had  offended  :  for,  if  their  offence 
proceeded  from  wilfulnefs  or  malice,  even  in  that  cafe,  their  chaftife- 
ments  were  mild  and  moderate  -,  but  if  from  ignorance  or  error,  inftead 
of  punifhing,  they  often  rewarded  them.  This,  however,  v/as  very 
well  judged:  for  they  thought  it  of  fuch  importance,  that  thofc,  who 
commanded  their  armies,  fhould  have  their  minds  free  and  difengaged 
from  all  other  concerns,  in  forming  their  defigns  and  taking  their  refo- 
lutions,  that  they  never  clogged  an  enterprize,  which  was  difficult  and 
dangerous  of  itfelf,  with  additional  apprehènfions  and  incumbrances, 
left  they  {hould  be  difcouraged  from  ading  with  fufficient  fpirit  and 
vigour.  When  ihcy  fent  an  army  againft  any  enemy,  they  imagined 
the  Commander  in  chief  had  weight  enough  already  upon  his  mind, 
confidering  the  cares,  perplexities,  and  embarraffments,  that  always 
attend  fuch  expeditions  ;  which  muft  of  themlelves  be  neceffarily  very 
great.  Now,  if  befides  th.^fe  difcouragements,  weighty  as  they  are, 
their  Generals  had  been  difheartened  by  the  examples  of  feveral,   who 

with  the  effigies  of  feveral  Provinces  or  Cities  which  they  had  conquered,  were  much 
more  honoured  than  thofe,  who  could  only  boaft  they  had  killed  a  great  many  men. 
They  feidom  continued  their  Generals  above  two  or  three  years  in  Commiffion  ;  but 
almoft  every  year  fent  a  new  Conful  to  relieve  the  Conful  of  the  foregoing  year  :  fo  that 
the  General  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  left  his  fucccfl'or  (lioukl 
have  the  honour  of  finifhing  what  he  had  begun  ;  they  all  aimed  at  the  glory  dehellandi. 
But  when  a  General  is  certain  that  he  fliall  command  the  army  till  the  end  of  the  war, 
he  is  not  always  difpofed  to  haften  it  j  he  puts  off  the  peace  as  long  as  he  can,  and  re- 
gulates his  conduct  according  to  the  old  maxim,  make  a  golden  bridge  for  a  vanquifhtd 
enemy  :  it  is  his  private  intereft  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  affairs,  and 
continuing  the  war  a  great  while  longer.  This  is  thereafon  why  battles  are  feidom  deci- 
five.  The  General  of  the  victorious  army  bemg  afraid  of  a  peace,  will  not  reduce  the 
enemy  to  a  neceffity  of  fuing  for  it:  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Italian  Condottieri 
or  hired  Co7ntnanders,  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  Hiftory  of  Florence.  A  Prince,  on  the 
contrary,  who  commands  his  own  forces  in  pcrfnn,  makes  the  beft  advantage  of  his 
victories,  in  order  to  bring  the  war  to  axonclufson  ti"-  '"'•oner  ;  as  peace  in  general  mult 
be  more  for  his  intereft,  and  that  of  his  Subjeds  :  bii:  a  general,  who  protracts  a  war, 
only  ferves  hiaifelf,  and  does  Ittle  or  no  good  to  others,  except  fuch  as  deal  in  crape  and 
black  cloth. 

M   2  had 
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had  cither  been  crucitìcd,  or  put  to  fome  other  cruel  kind  of  death, 
after  they  had  loft  a  battle,  it  would  have  been  impolTible,  that  fuch 
Commanders,  amidll  lb  many  cares  and  apprchcnfions,  fliould  ever 
exert  thcmfclves  properly,  or  attempt  any  thing;  great  and  generous. 
So  that  the  ignominy  of  having  failed  in  any  entcrprize  being  a  fufficient 
punifhmcnt  in  their  opinion,  they  did  not  care  to  add  to  it,  left  it  ihould 
appear  too  heavy,  and  deter  them  from  engaging  in  it  at  all. 

Let  us  fliewin  the  firft  place,  how  an  offence  was  puniftied,  that 
proceeded  not  from  error  or  ignorance,  but  from  wilful  and  deliberate 
pcrverfenefs.  The  two  Confuls,  Sergius  and  Virginius,  had  laid  fiege 
to  Vcii  :  the  former  was  pofted,  with  part  of  the  Roman  army,  on  that 
fide  of  the  town,  where  they  expeded  to  be  anno3'ed  by  the  Tufcaiis  ; 
and  the  latter,  with  the  reft,  on  the  other  fide.  Sergius,  accordingly 
bcinn-  attacked  bv  the  Falifci,  and  other  people  of  Tufcany,  chofe  rather 
to  be  defeated,  than  to  afti  for  any  alTiftance  of  his  Colleguej  whilft 
Vir^riniu?,  on  the  other  hand,  expecting  his  ftomach  would  come  down 
at  laft,  waited  fo  long  before  he  fent  him  any  fuccour,  that  thofe  forces 
were  utterly  routed,  to  the  great  difgrace  of  his  Country  [_§^].  A  bad 
example  indeed,  and  not  only  worthy  of  all  reprehenfion,  but  fufficient 
to  give  us  a  very  unfavourable  impreffion  of  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment, if  both  thofe  Commanders  had  not  been  puniihed.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  though  any  other  people  would  have  put  them  to  death,  the  Ro- 
mans contented  themfelves  with  inflifting  only  a  pecuniary  fine  upon 
them  :  not  becaufe  their  offence  did  not  deferve  a  feverer  punifhment, 
but  becaufe  the  Romans  were  unwilling,  even  in  this  cafe,  to  deviate 
from  their  ancient  cuftoms,  for  the  reafons  which  have  been  already 
affi<^ned.  As  to  excuftnj  errors  or  faults  that  proceeded  from  want  of 
judgment,  we  have  a  remarkable  inftance,  in  the  cafe  of  Terentius- 
Varrò,  by  whofe  temerity  the  Romans  were  fo  totally  routed  at  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  that  their  liberties  were  in  the  utmoft  danger.  How- 
ever, as  this  was  owing  to  rafhncfs  and  imprudence  alone,  they  were 
fo  far  from  punifhing  him,  that  they  fhewed  him  great  honour  :  for 
at  his  return  to  the  City,  the  whole  Senate  went  out  to  meet  him  in 
their  formalities  ;  and,  not  having  it  in  their  power  to  congratulate  him 
upon  a  viclory,  they  thanked  him  for  his  return  to  Rome,  and  that  he 
had  not  abandoned  them  out  of  defpair,  quod  de  falute  Reipublica  non 
de/per ajj'et.  When  Papirius  Curfor,  the  Diftator,  would  have  had  Fa- 
bius  put  to  death,  becaufe  he  had  engaged  the  Samnites  contrary  to 
orders,  the  chief  reafon,  which  the  Father  of  Fabius  urged  againft  the 
Sentence,  was,  that  the  Roman  people  had  never  proceeded   with  fo 

[g'\  Upon  this  occafton,  it  is  not  poffible  to  forget  the  conduci  of  the  Admirals  Mat- 
thews and  Leitock  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  French  war. 

much 
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much  rigour  even  againft  any  of  their  Commanders  who  had  lofi  a 
battle,  as  Papirius  then  would  have  them  do,  againft  one  that  had  gained 
a  vidlory. 


CHAP,    xxxir. 

Thaf  a  Prince  or  Commonwealth  ought  not  to  defer  their  beneficence  till  it 

is  extorted  from  them  by  necejjity. 

ALTHOUGH  the  Romans  found  their  account  in  being  liberal 
to  the  people  in  time  of  danger,  when  Porfenna  invaded  them 
in  favour  of  the  Tarquins,  and  the  Senate  (apprehending  the  Com- 
monalty would  rather  chufe  to  have  Kingly  Government  reiiored,  than 
undergo  the  burden  of  a  war)  thought  proper  to  remit  all  their  taxes, 
in  order  to  keep  them  firm  and  fteady  to  the  new  eflablifhment  ;  and 
declared  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  poorer  fort  of  people  contributed  Jitfii- 
cietitly  to  the  good  of  the  public^  by  getting  children  and  bringing  them  up  ; 
(all  which  was  done  to  make  them  more  chearfiilly  fubmit  to  the  hard- 
fliips  of  a  Siege)  yet,  I  would  not  advife  any  other  Republic  or  Prince 
to  truft  fo  far  in  this  example,  as  to  negledt  or  defer  the  ufe  of  proper 
means  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  the  people,  till  they  adtually  fall 
into  diflrefs  and  adverfity.  If  they  do,  they  muft  not  expedt  to  fuc- 
ceed  as  the  Romans  did  :  for  then  the  multitude  will  not  think  them- 
felves fo  much  obliged  to  them  as  to  the  enemy,  for  this  fudden  guft  of 
beneficence,  and  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  as  foon  as  the  danger  is  over, 
they  will  take  that  away  again,  which  they  had  been  forced  to  give 
them. 

But  if  the  Romans  fucceeded  in  atìing  thus,  it  was  becaufe  their 
Government,  being  a  new  one,  was  hardly  fettled  at  that  time,  and  the 
people  had  already  feen  feveral  laws  made  in  their  favour,  particularly 
that  which  allowed  of  appeals  to  them  in  judiciary  matters  :  fo  that  tliey 
v/eire  eafily  perfuaded,  that  the  laft  indulgence,  which  was  fliewn  them, 
proceeded  rather  from  the  affeóì:ion  of  the  Senate,  than  the  fear  of  the 
enemy  ;  befides,  the  remembrance  of  the  injuries  and  opprefi'ions,  they 
had  fuffered  under  a  regal  Government,  was  fiill  frefh  upon  their  minds. 
But  as  cafes  of  this  nature  feldom  occur,  it  will  likewife  very  rarely 
happen,  that  the  fame  remedies  will  have  the  fame  efFetì:  :  upon  v/hich 
account,  every  Commonwealth  and  Prince  ought  well  to  confider  before 
any  exigency  compels  them  to  it,  what  fort  of  people  they  may  heft 
avail  themfelves  of  at  that  time  3  and  afterwards  to  behave  to  them  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  they  muft  otherwife  be  obliged  to  do,  in  cafe  of 
neceffity.     Whoever  does  not  purfue  this   method,  whether  he  be  a 

Governor 
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Governor  of  a  Commonwealth  or  a  Prince,  but  elpecially  if  lie  be  a 
Prince,  and  thinks  it  time  enough  to  court  the  people,  when  the  ftorm 
is  ready  to  break  upon  him,  will  find  himielf  deceived,  and  that  I'uch 
a  condudl,  inilead  of  doing  him  any  good,  will  only  ferve  to  accelerate 

his  ruin  f/'l- 

CHAP. 

[h]  This  was  the  cafe-  of  our  King  James  11.  who  did  himfclf  more  harm  by  foothing 
and  CJrcfllng  his  Suh)ods,  and  annulling  every  thing  he  had  done  before  to  their  preju- 
dice, when  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  up')n  the  point  of  invading  his  dominions,  and  he 
Ihxxl  in  need  of  their  aflirtance^  than  if  he  had  continued  firm  to  his  former  meafures  ; 
ioT  by  fo  doing,  he  mi^iht  at  Icaft  have  fpared  himfeU  the  mortification  of  making  fo 
p.  '  -id  authentic  a  confcflion  of  what  was  laid  to  his  charge.  Jicfides,  this  piece  of 
II.  5  only  fcrvcd  to  encourage  his  Enemies  the  more  in  the  profecution  of  their  en- 

tcrprize. 

•*  A  certain  Pcrfian  King  (fays  the  Editor  of  Guli/lan^  or  Rofarium  Politicum)  having 
grievoufly  opprcfled  his  people,  many  wealthy  and  trading  men  amongft  them  with- 
drew ihemfelves  and  their  ettetìs  into  foreign  countries,  as  the  only  method  to  fecure 
their  liberties  and  properties  ;  foon  after  this,  a  war  breaking  out,  the  Prince  finds 
his  Kingdom  difeited  by  its  inhabitants,  his  revenues  funk  to  nothing,  his  Exchequer 
empty,  and  no  way  left  to  raife  the  fupplies  neceflary  to  oppofe  the  Enemy,  but  a  mi- 
litary force,  which  encreafes  the  mifchief.     For,  fays  he,  in  Perfian  verfe. 

The  Prince  who  defircs  to  have  necefTary  fupplies  in  time  of  war, 
Should  govern  his  people  mildly  and  gently  in  time  of  peace. 
.For  even  Slaves,  though  bound  with  golden  chains,  will  abhor  a  tyrant: 
If  you  would  have  men  ferve  you  freely,  treat  them  like  free  men. 

It  happened  about  tl.is  time,  that  a  piece  of  Hiftory  out  of  the  Treafury  of  Princes^  a 
celebrated  Perfian  book,  was  read  to  the  fame  King,  viz.  how  Suhac,  one  of  the  mod 
powerful  Piinces  in  the  Eaft,  was  dcpofed  from  his  Kingdom  ;  and  Feridun,  a  private 
man,  advanced  in  his  room.  Upon  which,  the  King  aflccd  one  of  his  Courtiers  (and  as 
it  happened  an  honeft  one  too)  who  {tood  near  him,  *'  How  this  Feridun,  who  had  nei- 
*'  iher  arms,  nor  treafure,  nor  followers,  could  poflibly  obtain  the  Kingdom  .'  Juft  as 
"  your  Majcfty  hath  heard  from  the  Hiftory,  anfwered  the  Courtier  ;  the  people  eiteem- 
♦'  ing  him  fur  his  liberality  and  juftice,  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts,  and  exalted  him 
*'  to  the  throne  with  unanimity  and  refolution.  Seeing  therefore,  continued  he,  that 
*'  the  aflTcclion  of  the  people  is  the  beft  fecurity  of  the  Prince,  how  could  your  Ma- 
*•  jcfty,  by  liltening  to  evil  Counfellors,  take  fo  much  pains  to  render  your  Subjects  dif- 
**  aftetìed,  except  you  was  grown  weary  of  your  Kingdom  ?  For  fmce  Kings  are  known 
*'  to  rtij.n  by  the  favour  of  the  people,  they  ought  to  value  their  favour  as  much  as  their 
**  Crown."  The  King  then  afking  by  what  means  he  might  gain  the  love  of  his  Sub- 
*'  je(£ts  ;  "  Ah,  Sir  (replied  the  other)  every  King  that  would  depend  upon  tlieir  free 
**  affillancc  in  time  of  need,  {hould  govern  them  with  jurtice,  benevolence,  and  cle- 
*'  mcncy,  before  he  has  occafion  for  their  help  :  that  fo  they  may  think  themfelves  fecure 
**  at  all  times  of  being  prote£led  in  their  liberties  and  properties  under  his  Government  : 
**  for  In  oppreiTive  Prince  can  no  more  be  faid  to  be  a  King,  than  a  Wolf  that  attends  a 
**  flock  of  fnecp  can  be  termed  a  Shepherd  ;  and  that  King  who  injures  his  Subjects  under 
♦'  the  colour  of  Law,  deftroys  the  fundamentals  of  his  own  Government."  The  King 
at  this  honeft  freedom,  ordered  the  Courtier  to  be  thrown  into  prifon  :  but  in  a 
1..  -.i  i  ..ic  after,  the  v/hf.le  Kingdr)m  rebelling,  thofe  that  had  fled  their  country  returned, 
and  added  weight  to  the  defedlion  ;  and  the  agents  of  his  oppreflion,  and  even  the 
King's  own  creatures,  joining  in  the  revolt,  concurred  to  ruin  him.  For,,  fays  the  fame 
auirior, 

If 
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CHAP.     XXXIIL 

'That  when  an  coil  or  ine owveni enee  is  arrived  at  fuch  a  height ,  either  at 
home  or  abroad^  as  to  become  dangerous^  it  is  better  Jor  a  State  to  tern- 
porize  and  give  way  to  it,  than  to  endeavour  to  remove  it  by  violence. 

WHEN  the  Romans  had  fo  well  eftabliflied  themfelves,  that 
their  power,  reputation,  and  dominion  encreafed  every  day, 
their  neighbours,  who  had  made  but  little  account  of  them  before, 
began  to  be  aware  what  a  thorn  that  new  Republic  was  like  to  prove  in 
their  fides,  when  it  was  too  late  to  corre(5l  their  error  ;  but  refolving 
to  apply  fome  new  remedy  to  an  evil  which  they  fhould  have  taken  care  to 
prevent,  no  lefs  than  forty  iitde  States  entered  into  a  confederacy  againft 
them.  The  Romans,  therefore,  amongft  other  expedients,  which 
they  generally  had  recourfe  to  in  times  of  imminent  danger,  thought 
fit  to  create  a  Dictator  j  that  is,  they  committed  the  whole  power  of 
the  State  to  one  perfon  alone,  who  was  to  form  fuch  refolutions  as  he 
judged  mod  proper  for  the  public  fafety,  vi^ithout  confulting  any  one, 
OF  being  fubjeóì:  to  the  leaft  controul  whatfoever,  in  the  execution  of 
them.  This  expedient  was  of  fignal  advantage,  and  not  only  enabled 
them  to  extricate  themfelves  out  of  very  great  difficulties  and  dangers 
at  that  time,  but  afterwards  proved  of  admirable  fervice  in  all  the  various 
accidents  and  difafhers  that  befel  that  Commonwealth,  before  it  arrived 
at  its  higheft  piteli  of  grandeur. 

From  hence,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhew  in  the  firft  place,  that  when 
any  evil  or  'inconvenience  threatens  a  State,  either  at  home  or  from 
abroad  (whether  owing  to  interior  or  exterior  caufes)  and  is  got  to  fuch 
a  head,  that  every  one  begins  to  be  alarmed  at  it,  without  doubt,  it  is 
much  better  to  temporize  and  give  way  to  it,  than  to  offer  to  eradicate  it  : 
for  it  almoft  always  happens,  that  thofe  who  endeavour  to  extinguifh 

If  a  King  will  do  what  is  unjuft,  though  under  the  fandllon  of  laws. 

Even  the  inftruments  of  his  cppreffion  will  become  his  enemies  in  the  day  of  trouble. 

Therefore,  let  Princes  make  friends  of  their  Subjedts  in  peaceful  times  ; 

That  fo  they  may  fecure  them  againft  their  enemies  in  time  of  war  : 

For  even  the  meaneft  wretch  will  fight  boldly  for  a  juft  and  good  King." 

The  fame  author,  in  many  other  parts  of  his  work,  endeavours  to  excite  noble  ideas  of 
generofity  in  his  readers.  See  the  pages  233,  435  to  44.5,  and  586,  587.  He  much 
applauds  the  following  infcription  upoii  the  monument  of  Bihram  Cour,  a  King  of  Per- 
fia,  A  liberal  hand  is  better  than  afrong  arm  \  importing,  that  the  authority  of  Princes  is 
better  fupported  by  bounty  and  munificence,  than  by  a  violent  exertion  of  power,  and 
force  of  arms. 

it, 
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it,  ftill  add  to  Its  ftrcngth  and  malignity,  and  immediately  pull  down 
tliit  ruin  upon  their  own  heads  which  they  only  apprehended  before. 
Now  thcic  calamities  arc  more  frequently  occafioned  in  a  Republic,  by 
interior  than  exterior  caufes  ;  as  when  any  Citizen  aflumes  a  greater 
decree  of  power  and  authority  than  he  ought  to  do,  as  it  often  happens  ; 
or  when  lome  law,  on  which  the  very  life  and  foul  of  its  liberty  depended, 
is  cither  abrogated  or  negleded,  and  the  evil  lias  been  fuffered  to  grow 
fo  predominant,  that  it  is  become  more  dan<;erous  to  attempt  a  remedy, 
than  to  let  it  take  its  courfe  :  for  it  is  difficult  to  difcover  thofe  incon- 
vcnicnclcs  in  their  original,  becaufe  mankind  are  naturally  apt  to  favour 
the  beginning  of  things,  cfpecially  of  fuch  as  feem  to  have  fome  fort  of 
greatncfs  or  merit  in  them,  and  are  patronized  by  young  men.  So 
that  if  anv  young  man  of  a  noble  family,  and  extraordinary  virtue,  hap- 
pens to  fpring  up  in  a  Commonwealth,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  City  are 
foon  turned  upon  him,  every  one  vying  with  another  in  (hewing  him 
fuch  extravagant  honours,  that  if  he  has  any  fpark  of  ambition  or  vain 
glory  in  him,  his  natural  endowments,  added  to  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple, may  foon  ftrengthen  his  hands  fo  effectually,  that  when  his  fellow- 
citizens  are  fenfible  of  their  error,  they  will  hardly  find  any  remedy, 
but  fuch  as  will  tend  only  to  augment  and  eftabliffi  his  power  the 
fooner.  Many  examples  might  be  adduced  to  fupport  this  j  but  I  (hall 
content  myfelf  with  one  alone,  which  happened  in  our  own  City. 

Cofimo  d'  Medici,  from  whom  the  houfe  of   Medici   in  Florence 

originally  derive  their  grandeur,  arrived  at  fuch  a  degree  of  power,  by 

the  reputation  of  his  wifdom  and  the  favour  of  a  blind  multitude,  that 

the  Republic  began  to  be  afraid  of  him  ;  and  the  Magiffrates  thought 

it  would  be  very  dangerous  to   meddle  with  him,  and  ffill  more  fo  to 

let  him  alone.     But  Niccolò  da  Uzzano,  who  was  reckoned  a  man 

of  confummate  experience  in  State-affairs  at  that  time,  perceiving  the 

errors  his  fellow-citizens  had  been  guilty  of,  and  the  dangerous  con- 

fequences  that  muff  of  neceffity  happen,  from  fuff^ering  Cofimo  to  grow 

fo  popular,  prevented  them  from  running  into  a  fecond  whilff  he  lived, 

and  never  would  let  them   ufe  any  means   to  deprefs  him,  becaufe  he 

knew  fuch  an  attempt  would  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  State,  as  indeed  it 

did  after  Uzzano's  death.     For  thofe  that  furvived  him,  not  following 

his  advice,  began   to  enter  into  combination^  againft  Cofimo,  and  at 

laff  prevailed  fo  far,  that  they  drove  him  out  of  Florence,  to  the  great 

vexation  of  his  party  ;  who  likewife  prevailing  in  their  tuin,  foon  after 

recalled  him,  and  made  him  head  of  the  Commonweahh  ;  to  which 

dignity  he  never  could  have  attained,  if  it  had  not  been  for  fo  violent 

an  oppcfition  from  his  enemies  [/].     The  fame  happened  at   Rome  in 

[']  See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  Book  IV.  towards  the  end. 

the 
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the  cafe  of  Julias  Ccefar,  whofe  great  virtues  and  excellent  qualifica- 
tions recommended  him  in  fuch  a  manner  to  the  favour  of  Pomoev, 
and  his  other  fellow-citizens,  that  by  degrees  he  became  fo  powerful 
and  formidable,  that  they  no  loiiger  loved,  but  feared  him,  as  Cicero 
tells  us,  who  fays,  *'  It  was  too  late  when  Pompey  began  to  be  afraid 
**  of  Czefar."  Thefe  apprehenfions  put  them  upon  feeking  means  to 
rid  themfelves  of  him  ;  but  the  remedy  proved  worfe  than  the  difeafe, 
and  only  haftened  the  ruin  of  that  Commonwealch. 

I  fay  then,  that  fince  it  is  difRcult  to  difcover  thefe  evils  in  their 
beginning  (becaufe  men  are  liable  to  be  feduced  by  favour  and  flattering 
appearances  at  firft)  ;  it  is  wifer  to  temporize  and  fubmit  when  they  are 
clearly  difcerned,  than  to  oppofe  them  by  force  :  for  in  the  former  cafe, 
perhaps  they  may  entirely  pafs  away  of  themfelves,  or  at  leaft  be  averted 
for  fome  time  [k],  and  in  the  latter,  men  ought  to  be  very  cautious  and 
circumfped:,  left  whilft  they  are  endeavouring  to  eradicate  an  inveterate 
evil  by  violent  meafures,  they  fliould  fiill  add  to  its  virulence,  and 
either  cruOi  themfelves  by  attempting  to  pull  down  another,  or  drown 
the  plant  by  over-watering  it.  They  fhould  well  confider  the  nature 
of  the  malad)^,  and  if  they  find  themfelves  able  to  work  a  cure,  let 
them  fet  about  it  immediately  without  any  ceremony  j  if  not,  they  had 
better  give  the  matter  up  and  fit  ftill,  left  it  fhould  happen  to  them  as  it 
did  to  the  little  Princes  abovementioned,  that  confederated  againft 
Rome,  who  would  have  acfled  more  prudently  in  endeavouring  to  make 
that  Commonwealth  their  friend,  and  to  have  kept  upon  fair  terms 
with  it,  after  it  had  fo  v.'ell  eftablifhed  itfelf,  than  in  provoking  it  by 
hoftilities  to  think  of  new  inftitutions,  and  making  frefh  provillons 
both  of  offence  and  defence.  For  this  confederacy  not  only  ferved  to 
keep  the  Romans  united,  and  confequently  to  ftrengthen  them  flill 
more,  but  put  them  upon  creating  other  officers,  and  trying  new  expe- 
dients, by  which  they  foon  extended  their  power  to  a  very  great  degree. 
Accordingly,  amongft  other  Inflitutions,  was  that  of  a  Dictator,  to  which 
it  was  owing,  that  they  not  only  then,  but  afterwards  furmounted  many 
imminent  difliculties  and  dangers,  and  prevented  numberlefs  evils  which 
otherwife  muft  have  befallen  that  Commonwealth. 


[k]  "  Experience  has  taught  me  (fays  Montaigne,  Part  III.  Chap.  xiii.  of  his  Effays) 
that  Evils  have  their  proper  hmiis  and  duration,  and  that  we  often  ruin  ourfelves  by 
impatience.  Whoever  endeavours  to  cut  them  fliort  by  force  in  the  middle  of  their 
courfe,  does  but  lengthen  and  multiply  them,  and  enflames  inftead  of  appeafmg  them. 
**  I  am  of  Grantor's  opinion,  that  we  ought  neither  obflinately  and  wilfully  to  oppofe 
"  evils,  nor  truckle  to  them  for  want  ol  courage  ;  but  that  we  are  naturally  to  give 
*'  way  to  them  according  to  their  circumftances  and  our  own  :  I  find  they  flay  lefs  with 
**  me  who  let  them  alone,  and  have  loft  thofe  which  are  reputed  the  moft  obftinate  and 
"  tenacious.  To  kick  againft  Neceflity,  is  like  the  folly  of  Ctefiphon,  who  undertook 
'*  to  kick  with  his  mule." 

Vol.  II.  N  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXXIV. 

'Thjt  th  Authority  of  a  'DiSlator  iras  always  of  fervi cc  to  the  Roman 
L  'rnofi-wealth,  in/icad  of  any  prejudice  :  a  fid  that  the  power  which  is 
ufurped  h  an\  Citizen,  not  that  ivhich  is  conjerrcd  by  the  free  fuffragcs 
of  the  people i  is  pernicious  to  liberty. 

THE  inftltution  of  the  Dilatoria]  authority  at  Rome  has  been 
condemned  by  feme  writers,  as  a  thing  that  chiefly  contributed 
to  the  ertablilhment  of  Tyranny  there  at  laft.  They  alledge  that  Julius 
Cxfar,  the  tìrlì:  Tyrant  that  ever  was  in  that  Repubhc,  fet  himfelf  up 
under  tlie  title  ot  Ditftator,  and  that  without  it  he  never  could  have  put 
anv  tolerable  face  upon  his  Tyranny. 

Thofe  however,  who   aflert  this,  feem  not   to  have  examined  the 
matter  to  the  bottom,  and  therefore   their  opinion  ought  to  have  but 
little  weight.     For  neither  the  name  nor  the  power  of  the  Didtator  was 
the  caufe  of  Rome  being  enflaved  ;  but  the  authority  which  had  been 
allumcd  by  thofe  that  afterwards  made  the  office  perpetual  :  fo  that  if 
there  had  been  no  luch  Title,  Cafar  would  certainly  have  taken  fome 
other,  that  would  have  ferved  his  purpofe  as  well  ;  becaufe  where  a  man 
his  the  power  in  his  own  hands,  he  may  aflume  any  Title  he  pleafes  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  Title  that  gives  him  the  power.     We  fee  accordingly, 
that  whilll  the  Didlatorfhip  was  difpofed  of  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  peo- 
ple, agreeably  to  its  firft  inftitution,  and  not  feized  upon  by  private  vio- 
lence, it  was  always  of  great  fervice  to  the  State  ;  for,  thofe  magi- 
flratcs  w/ho  forced   themfelves   into  office,  and  that  authority  which  is 
illegally  obtained,  are  prejudicial  to  a  Commonwealth  ;  not  thofe  that 
are  called  to  it  in  the  lawful  and  ordinary  courfe  of  Government  :  and 
we  may  obfcrve,  that  no  Didator,  who  had  been  duly  appointed,  ever 
did  the  Roman   Republic  any  harm  during  fo  long  a  period  3  but,  on 
the  contrar)',  much  ilrvice.     The  reafons  of  this  are  very  evident.    For 
many  circumftances,   which  would  not  be  fuffered  in  an  uncorrupted 
Republic,  mud:  concur  to  enable  a  man    to  aflume   an  extraordinary 
degree  of  authority,  and  opprefs  his  Fellow-Citizens.     In  thefirft  place, 
he  muft  be  exceeding  rich,  and  have  a  great  number  of  partizans  and 
adherents  J  which  no  well  governed  Commonwealth  would  endure  :  and 
cvm  if  he  had,  fiich  men  are  always  fo  dreaded  in  a  free  State,  that 
he  would  not  have   the  fuffi-ages  of  the  Generality.     Befides  this,  the 
D:ftator  was  not  nppointcd  for  life,  but  for  a  time  only,  and  with  a 
limited  authority,  extending  no  further  than  the  prefent  danger  or  exi- 
gency which  he  was  created  to  remedy  :  and  though,  indeed,  he  was 
commiffioned  during  that  term  to  make  fuch  provifions  as  he  thought 
proper  for  the  occafion,  without  confuhing  any  one  elfe,  and  to  fentence 

offenders 
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offenders  in  a  funnmary  manner  ;  yet  he  had  no  power  to  do  any  thing  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  State  :  he  could  neither  deprive  the  Senate  nor  the 
people  of  their  (hare  in  the  adminiftration  ;  he  could  neither  abrogate 
old  laws  nor  make  new  ones.  So  that  if  we  jointly  confider  the  Oiort 
duration  of  the  Dictator's  power,  the  limited  authority  he  was  vefted 
with,  and  that  the  Roman  people  were  not  then  corrupted,  it  was  im- 
poffible  he  could  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  a  good  Citizen,  or  injure  the 
State  :  on  the  other  hand,  it  plainly  appears  from  experience  3  that  fuch 
an  officer  was  always  of  the  higheft  fervice  to  it. 

It  muft  be  allowed  then,  that  amongft  many  other  admirable  infli- 
tutions  in  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  this  defcrves  particular  regard, 
and  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  principal  caufes,  that  contributed  to 
exalt  it  to  fuch  an  amazing  height  of  grandeur  :  for  without  it,  that 
State  could  never  have  extricated  itfelf  cut  of  many  fudden  emergencies 
and  difficulties  j  in  which  their  ordinary  forms  of  proceeding,  being 
flow  and  tedious,  would  have  had  but  little  efficacy  j  becaufe,  where 
no  particular  Council  or  Magiftrate  has  power  to  do  every  thing,  but 
ftands  in  need  of  the  other's  affiftance  to  affent  in  many  points,  when 
it  happens  that  the  neceffity  is  fo  preffing,  that  it  requires  an  immediate 
remedy,  time  and  opportunity  flip  away,  and  are  often  lofl:,  whilft  they 
are  deliberating  upon  the  matter  in  council  ;  and  when  they  come  to 
any  refolution  at  lafl:,  it  is  generally  fo  late  that  the  remedy  to  be  applied 
proves  very  dangerous. 

All  Republics,  therefore,  fhould  have  fome  infl:itution  of  this  kind 
to  fly  to,  in  cafes  of  extreme  neceffity  :  and  indeed  the  State  of  Venice 
(which  at  this  day  is  the  beft  regulated  Commonwealth  in  the  world) 
has  referved  the  prerogative  of  vefling  a  power  in  fome  few  of  its 
Citizens,  in  times  of  imminent  danger  5  by  virtue  of  which,  they  may 
ad:  according  to  their  own  difcretion,  without  the  advice  or  concurrence 
of  any  other  Council  :  for,  if  there  is  not  fome  provifion  of  this  kind 
made  in  a  Commonwealth,  it  mufl:  of  courfe  either  be  ruined,  by 
flicking  to  its  old  forms,  or  break  them  to  fave  itfelf  Certainly  it  is 
much  to  be  wiflied,  that  fuch  emergencies  might  never  happen  in  a 
State,  as  make  it  indifpenfibly  neceflàry  to  have  recourfe  to  extraordi- 
nary means  for  its  prefervation  :  for  though  fuch  means  may  be  of 
admirable  fervice  for  the  prefent,  yet  the  example  may  afterwards 
prove  of  very  pernicious  confequence  j  becaufe,  when  men  have  once 
been  taught  to  break  old  laws  and  cuftoms  to  ferve  a  good  purpofe, 
they  may,  perhaps,  another  time,  plead  that  precedent  for  breaking 
them  again  to  anfwer  a  bad  one.  No  Commonwealth  however  can  be 
perfed:,  which  has  not  provided  by  its  laws  againfl:  particular  exigencies, 
prepared  remedies  for  every  accident,  and  taken  care  to  fecure  itfelf  in 
all  events  by  fpecial  Inflitutions  -,  which  cannot  be  done  more  efledually 
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than  by  creating  a  Diftator,  or  foine  fuch  Magiflrate  or  Magi(\rates  upon 
extraordinary  occafions  ;  for  without  that,  it  muft  inevitably  be  over- 
whelmed by  any  confiderable  Ihock  [/]. 

W'c  may  conclude  this  Chapter  with  obferving,  how  providentially  and 
caulioullv  the  Romans  proceeded  in  the  cledion  of  this  officer  j  for,  as 
the  creation  of  a  Didator  muft  of  courfe  diminiih  the  Confular  power, 
and  fccm  to  rcflcd  fomc  fort  of  difgrace  upon  thole,  who  from  com- 
manding were  reduced  to  obey,  this  wife  people,  apprehending  that 
fuch  a  flep  might  excite  rcfentment  and  dillentions  amongft  the  Citizens, 
prudently  left"  the  choice  of  a  Didator  to  the  Conluls,  well  judging 
that,  whenever  there  ihould  be  abfolute  occafion  for  fuch  an  officer, 
though  his  authority  was  equal  to  that  of  a  King,  they  would  be  fo 
fir  from  complaining,  that  they  would  cheerfully  fubmit  to  him,  as 
he  was  appointed  by  themfelves  :  and  in  fadt,  we  fee  that  men  feem 
to  feel  much  lefs  pain  from  wounds  which  they  give  themfelves,  than 
from  thofe  they  receive  from  others.  Befides,  in  fucceeding  times,  in- 
Aead  of  creating  a  Diélator,  they  vefted  that  authority  in  the  Confuls 
themfelves  by  this  form  of  words,  Videat  Confili  ne  quid  detrimenti  capiat 
Rcfpublica,  i.  e.  Let  the  Con  fui  take  care  that  the  Commonwealth  receives 
770  damage.  Upon  the  whole,  I  fay,  that  the  neighbouring  States,  by 
endeavouring  to  crufh  the  Romans  when  they  did,  inftead  of  fucceeding 
in  their  defign,  only  obliged  them  to  make  fuch  provifions  and  inftitu- 
tions  as  not  only  ferved  to  defend  themfelves  more  effedually,  but  ena- 
abled  them  to  acSt  offenfively  againft  their  enemies,  with  more  vigour, 
wifdom,  and  authority. 


CHAP.     XXXV. 

How  it  came  to  pafs  that  the  Creation  of  the  Decemvirate  ivas  prejudicial 
to  the  liberties   of  Rome,    though  it  was   done  by  free  and  public 
fuffrage, 

TH  E  choice  which  the  Romans  made  of  ten  Citizens  to  new  model 
their  laws,  who  yet  foon  after  encroached  upon  their  liberties, 
and  became  Tyrants,  may  feem,  perhaps,  to  overthrow  my  former 
affertion,  *'  That  authority  legally  conferred  by  the  fufFrages  of  the 
"  people  is  not  dangerous  to  the  State,  but  that  which  is  ufurped  and 
"  aflumed  by  violence."  We  muft  confider,  therefore,  the  bounds 
and  limitations  of  that  authority,  and  the  term  for  which  it  was  granted  : 


[/]  The  States  General  accordingly  invefted   the  Prince  of  Orange  with  a   fort  of 
Didatorial  power  in  the  year  1688,  when  it  was  refolved  to  invade  England  j  fecrefy  and 

expedition  being  abfolutely  necelTary  to  fccure  fuccefs  in  that  Enterprize. 
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for  an  abfolute  authority,  when  granted  for  a  long  time  (that  is,  for 
a  year  or  more)  will  always  be  very  dangerous,  and  produce  either  good 
or  bad  efteds,  according  to  the  difpofition  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  given. 
If  then  we  compare  the  power  of  the  Decemviri  with  that  of  the 
Dictators,  the  former  will  appear  to  have  been  much  more  extenfive 
than  the  latter  :  for  after  the  creation  of  a  Dictator,  neither  the  majefty 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Confuls  was  abolidied,  nor  were  the  Tribunes 
deprived  of  their  authority.  The  Didator  could  not  do  that,  and  if  he 
had  the  power  to  remove  any  one  out  of  the  Confulfhip,  or  Senate,  or 
Tribunefliip,  yet  he  could  not  annul  the  order  nor  make  new  laws  :  fo 
that  the  Senate,  Confuls,  and  Tribunes,  ftill  fubfifting,  were  a  check 
upon  him,  and  prevented  him  from  doing  the  State  any  harm.  But 
the  cafe  was  quite  otherwife  in  the  creation  of  the  Decemviri  ;  for  the 
Senate,  Confuls,  and  Tribunes,  were  totally  laid  afide,  and  not  only 
the  power  of  making  laws,  but  of  doing  every  thing  elfe,  in  (hort,  that 
of  the  whole  people,  was  entirely  transferred  to  thefe  ten  Citizens, 
who,  finding  themfelves  thus  free  from  all  check  or  controul,  and  no 
right  of  appeal  referved  to  any  one  from  them  to  the  people,  became 
infolent  and  intolerable  the  very  next  year  after  their  creation  ;  of 
which,  we  have  a  remarkable  inftance  in  the  ambitious  proceedings 
of  Appius. 

It  mufl  be  obferved  then,  that  when  I  fay  an  authority,  legally  con- 
ferred by  the  free  fuflTrages  of  the  people,  never  hurts  any  Common- 
wealth, I  prefuppofe  that  the  people  do  not  confer  it  without  proper 
reftridions,  or  for  any  longer  than  a  limited  time  :  for  when  they  are 
either  fo  rafh  or  fo  blind  as  to  give  an  abfolute  and  unlimited  power  to 
one  or  more  Mcgiftrates,  as  the  Romans  did  to  the  Decemviri,  they 
will  always  fuffèr  for  it  in  the  fame  manner.  This  will  plainly  appear, 
if  we  examine  to  what  caufes  it  was  owing  that  the  Didators  were 
always  good  Citizens,  and  the  Decemviri  became  Tyrants  ;  and  confider 
likewife  in  what  manner  thofe  States  aded  that  were  efteemed  wife 
and  provident,  and  maintained  good  order  and  liberty,  though  they 
conferred  the  fupreme  authority  upon  fome  or  more  for  a  long  term, 
as  the  Spartans  did  to  their  Kings,  and  the  Venetians  ftill  do  to  their 
Doges  :  for  then  we  (hall  find  that  fuch  reftraints  and  limitations  were 
annexed  to  their  power,  as  ejfFedually  prevented  them  from  abufing  it, 
if  they  were  fo  difpofed.  Nor  is  it  of  any  importance  in  this  cafe  whe- 
ther the  people  are  become  corrupt,  or  not  ;  for  abfolute  authority  will 
very  foon  corrupt  a  people  and  create  itfelf  friends  and  partizans  :  nor 
whether  the  perfon  that  is  poflefi^ed  of  it  be  rich  or  poor,  of  high  or 
low  extradtion  ;  becaufe  fuch  a  degree  of  power  will  foon  fupply  the 
want  of  riches,  and  birth,  and  every  thing  elfe  j  as  we  ihall  fliew 
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more  particularly,  when   wc  come  to  I'pcuk  of  the   creation  of    lliC 


Decemviri. 


CHAP.     XXXVI. 


^bat  Citizens  ivbo  bave  filed  the  higheft  pofts  in  the  State,  ought  not  to 
be  above  ferving  in  tboje  of  a  lower  degree» 

IN  the  Confili ihip  of  Marcus  Fabius  and  Cneius  Manlius,  the  Romans 
obtained  a  glorious  vicflory  over  the  Veientes  and  Etrufci;  in  which 
Qnintus  Fabius  (brother  to  Marcus)  was  flain,  who  had  been  Conful 
himfeif  three  years  before.  From  hence  we  may  obferve,  how  well  the 
cuftoms  and  pradice  of  that  Republic  were  calculated  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  their  Empire,  and  what  an  error  other  States  are  guilty  of 
that  deviate  from  their  example.  For  though  the  Romans  were  as  am- 
bitious of  glorv  and  command  as  any  other  people  ;  yet  they  thought  it 
no  difparagement  to  obey  thofe  whom  they  had  commanded  before,  nor 
to  ferve  as  inferior  officers  in  an  army  of  which  they  had  once  been  Ge- 
nerals. But  fo  different  is  the  cuftom  and  fpirit  of  our  times,  that  even 
at  Venice,  a  Citizen,  who  has  once  filled  a  great  employment,  will  never 
afterwards  accept  of  a  lefs,  and  he  is  thought  excufable  for  it  by  the  go- 
vernment :  which  indeed  may  be  looked  upon  as  honourable  and  mag- 
nanimous in  aprivate  man,  but  is  certainly  of  great  difadvantage  to  the 
Public  J  becaufe  a  Government  may  reafonably  conceive  greater  hopes, 
and  put  more  confidence  in  one  that  condefcends  to  accept  of  a  lower 
poll  after  he  has  filled  a  high  one,  than  in  another  who  is  preferred  from 
an  inferior  rank  to  a  greater  command  ;  and  people  cannot  well  be  fup- 
pofed  to  rely  much  upon  a  raw  young  man,  except  he  has  perfons  of  fuf- 
hcient  wifdom  and  authority  about  him  to  moderate  his  youth  and  cor- 
redi his  inexperience.  If,  therefore,  the  fame  cuftom  had  prevailed  at 
Rome  as  at  Venice,  and  in  fome  other  Republics  of  thefe  times,  that  a 
perfon  who  had  once  been  Conful,  would  never  ferve  again  in  any  infe- 
rior command,  many  difafters  would  have  happened  which  muft  have 
endangered  its  liberty,  as  well  from  the  errors  of  new  and  unexpe- 
rienced Generals  as  their  ambition,  which  they  might  have  freely  in- 
dulged, when  they  had  no  body  near  them  of  whom  they  flood  in  any 
fort  of  awe,  to  be  a  check  upon  their  condutì:  ;  and  thus  a  full  loofe 
being  given  to  their  appetites,  the  government  muft  have  fuffered  no 
fmall  injury  from  it. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXXVII. 

Wbaf  tumults  and  di  for  den  were  occafioned  at  Rome  by  the  Agrarian  Law, 
and  how  difgujiful  it  is  to  make  a  new  Law  that  looks  backwards  too 
far^  in  oppojition  to  old  Cujioms, 

IT  has  been  obferved  by  ancient  writers,  that  different  caufes  often 
produce  the  fame  effeà,  and  that  mankind  are  naturally  as  apt  to 
be  fatiated  with  profperity,  as  impatient  of  adverfity  j  for  when  they  are 
no  longer  obliged  to  quarrel  by  neceffity,  they  will  quarrel  out  of  mo- 
tives of  ambition,  which  is  fo  rivetted  in  the  human  heart,  that  they  are 
never  contented,  even  when  they  arrive  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  gran- 
deur [m\.  The  reafon  of  this  I  take  to  be,  that  men  are  born  with 
fuch  appetites  as  are  never  to  be  fully  gratified  in  this  State  :  fo  that 
their  defires  being  greater  than  the  power  to  fulfil  them,  a  fort  of  dif- 
content  and  diffatisfadlion  and  longing  for  more,  is  incident  to  all  ranks 
and  conditions.  Hence  arife  the  viciffitudes  of  their  fortune  :  for  as 
they  are  not  only  afraid  of  lofing  what  they  have  got,  but  continually 
graiping  at  more,  they  fall  firft  into  private  quarrels  and  animolities, 
and  from  fuch  diifentions  to  open  wars,  which  commonly  end  in  the 
ruin  of  one  State  and  the  exaltation  of  another. 

This  I  thought  fit  to  premife,  in  fome  meafure  to  account  for  the 
condu(ft  of  the  Plebeians,  at  Rome  j  who,  not  being  content  with  having 
fecured  themfelves  againrt  the  infolence  of  the  Nobility,  by  the  creation 
of  Tribunes,  (which  indeed  they  were  compelled  to  do  by  abfolute  ne- 
ceffity) began  to  quarrel  with  them  afrefh  when  they  had  gained  this 
point,  out  of  ambitious  motives,  and  wanted  to  fliare  with  them  in  their 
honours  and  eftates  alfo  ;  two  things  that  are  the  mofl  eagerly  coveted 
by  mankind  :  and  this  gave  birth  to  all  the  contefts  that  happened  about 
the  Agrarian  Law,  which  at  laft  proved  the  deftruótion  of  that  Common- 
wealth. Now  fince  all  well  governed  Commonwealths  ought  to  take 
care  that  the  Public  be  rich,  and  the  individuals  kept  low,  it  feems,  as 
"if  that  of  Rome  was  guilty  of  an  error  with  regard  to  this  law,  either 
in  not  makino;  it  one  of  their  fundamental  conftitutions  at  firft,  that  fo 
there  n.ight  have  been  no  occalionto  difpute  the  matter  again  and  again, 
as  they  were  obliged  to  do  afterwards  j  or  in  deferring  it  fo  long  that  re- 
trofpedion  became  difguftful  and  dangerous  ;  or  perhaps  in  fuffering  it 
to  lofe  its  force  by  negledt  and  difufe  in  procefs  of  time  ;  if  indeed  luch 
a  provifion  was  made  in  the  beginning  :  for  (however  the  matter  might 

[»2]   He  that  thinks  to  fatiate  his  deftres  by  pojjtjfmg  the   things  he  wi/})es  fcr^  fays  an  Ea^ 
ftern  Sage,  is  like  a  man  that  endeavours  to  extinguijh  fire  by  heaping Jììqvj  upon  it. 
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be)  it  is  certain,  that  whenever  the  Agrarian  I>uvv  was  brought  itito  qucf- 
lionai  Rome,  every  thing  was  turned  ahiiofl  upfide  down  in  that  City. 
The  heads  ot  this  Law  were,  firft,  that  no  Citizen  fliould  be  allowed 
to  poircls  above  lb  muny  acres  of  hind  ;  Iccondly,  that  all  the  lands  that 
were  taken  from  an  enemy  fliould  be  equally  divided  aniongif  the  peo- 
ple }  both  which  articles  gave  great  oftence  to  the  Nobility  :  for  by  the 
former,  all  ihofe  that  pofletTed  more  land  than  that  Law  allowed  of  (who 
were  Nobles  for  the  moll:  part)  were  to  be  ftripped  of  the  overplus;  and 
ill  confcquence  of  the  latter,  they  were  deprived  of  all  means  of  further 
enriching  themfelves.     The  Patricians,  therefore,  being  moft  interefled  in 
the  matter,  and  the  Plebeians  thinking  they  were  defending  the  caufe 
of  the  Public  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were  aiTerting  their  own  rights, 
fuch  an  uproar  was  railed  whenever  it  was  brought  upon  the  carpet,  that 
the  whole  City  was  in  a  manner  turned  topfy-turvy,  as  I  faid  before  [«]. 
Sometimes  the  Nobility  openly  oppofed  it,  ibmetimes  they  endeavoured 
to  ward  it  off,  either  by  engaging  the  people  in  a  war,  or  fetting  up  one 
Tribune  to  oppofe  another  ;  fometimes  again,  by  giving  up  a  part   of 
their  lands,  and  at  others,  by  fending  a  colony  to  take  poffefiion  of  the 
Country  that  was  to  be  divided  ;  as  they  did  to  Antium,  upon  a  difputc 
that  was  occafioned  by  this  law  about  the  divifion  of  that  territory  :  but 
the  people  in  general  were  fo  averfe  to  going  thither,  that  very  few  could 
be  found  who  would  fet  down  their   names  for  that  purpofe  :  upon 
which  Livy  obferves,  that  they  were  better  contented,  even  with  afpir- 
ing  to  a  fetclement  at  Rome,  than  the  certain  pofTeffion  of  one  at  An- 
tium.    The  contefls  occafioned  by  this  Law  continued  till  the  Romans 
had  extended  their  conquefls  to  the  uttermoft  bounds  of  Italy,  and  even 
beyond  them  ;  after  which  they  feemed  to  be  at  an  end  :  for  the  icvn- 

[n]  Appius  Claudius,  the  grandfather  of  him  that  was  afterwards  the  Chief  of  the 
Decemviri,  in  order  to  prevent  the  complaints  of  the  Plebeians,  propofed  that  ten  Com- 
miflioners  (hould  be  chofen  by  the  Senate,  to  make  a  ftri6l  enquiry  concernirg  thofe 
lands  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Public  ;  that  part  of  them  fhould  be  fold  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  that  another  part  fhould  be  diftributed  amongft  the  pooreft 
Citizens,  who  had  no  land  of  their  own  ;  that  marks  fhould  be  fet  up  to  diftinguiih  the 
limits  of  every  one's  pofleflions  ;  the  want  of  which  had  occafioned  the  grievance  of 
which  the  people  then  complained.  What  remained  of  the  Public  lands,  he  propofed  to 
let  out  for  five  years  at  a  reafonable  rent  ;  which  rent  was  to  be  laid  out  in  corn  for  thofe 
Plebeians  that  ferved  in  the  army,  and  for  their  pay.  This,  he  imagined,  would  hinder 
the  people  from  thinking  any  more  of  having  the  lands  divided  afrefh  amongil  them  i 
and  that  they  would  rather  choofe  to  have  corn,  money,  and  a  fettled  allowance  during 
the  whole  campaign,  than  a  piece  r..'"  ground  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  cultivate 
themlelves.  He  added,  that  he  knew  no  better  method  to  reform  abufes,  than  to  put 
things  upon  the  fame  footing  again  that  they  were  at  firft.  His  advice  was  followed, 
though  moft  of  the  Senators,  who  had  lands  that  originally  belonged  to  the  Common- 
wealth, could  not  bear  the  very  name  of  a  retrofpedlion  :  however,  to  amufe  the  people, 
they  made  a  Decree  according  to  the  propofals  of  Appius  :  but  it  was  not  put  in  execu- 
tion till  five  and  thirty  years  after,  when  his  grandfon  was  made  the  firft  of  the  Decem- 
viri.    Dien,  Halicarnaj.  Lib.  VII, 
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tories  which  had  been  taken  from  their  enemies,  being  at  a  great  dif- 
tance  from  Rome,  and  in  countries  whither  the  people  could  not  con- 
veniently go  to  cultivate  them,  they  became  lefs  defirous  of  what  did 
not  lie  immediately  under  their  own  eyes:  befides,  the  Romans  after 
a  while  grew  more  gentle  and  merciful  to  their  enemies,  and  if  they  de- 
prived any  State  of  its  lands,  they  diftributed  the  inhabitants  amongfl: 
the  Colonies  which  they  fent  thither. 

For  thefe  reafons  the  Agrarian  Law  was  dropt  till  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi,  who  revived  it,  to  the  utter  deftruótion  of  the  Roman  liber- 
ties :  for  the  Nobility  were  then  grown  much  llronger,  and  oppofed  the 
Plebeians  with  fuch  inveteracy,  that  they  at  laft  came  to  an  open  rup- 
ture, which  occafioned  much  bloodflied  and  infinite  confufion  amongll 
them  :  fo  that  the  Magiflrates  findinoj  their  authority  infufficient  to  re- 
medy thefe  evils,  and  neither  fatìion  expelling  to  find  any  redrefs  from 
them,  they  both  had  recourfe  to  other  expedients,  and  each  fide  began 
to  look  out  for  fome  Chief  to  head  and  defend  them.  The  Plebeians 
therefore  fixed  upon  Marius,  and  threw  all  their  weight  into  his  fcale 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  was  four  times  chofen  Coniul,  with  a  very 
fliort  interval  betwixt  each  Confulfhip  ;  during  which  time,  he  fo  firmly 
eftablifhed  his  power,  that  he  made  himfelf  thrice  Conful  afterwards. 
The  Nobility  therefore,  having  no  other  remedy  left,  were  forced  to 
throw  them.felves  into  the  arms  of  Sylla  ;  and  having  made  him  the 
Head  of  their  facftion,  a  civil  war  immediately  enfued  ;  in  which,  after 
terrible  flaughter  on  both  fides,  and  many  changes  of  fortune,  that  of 
the  Nobility  at  laft  prevailed.  Thefe  animofities  being  afterwards  re- 
vived in  the  time  of  Casfar  and  Pompey,  Casfar  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  Marian,  and  Pompey  efpoufed  the  Syllan  fadion  :  but  Casfar 
getting  the  better  of  all  oppofition,  was  the  firft  that  made  himfelf  ab- 
folute  in  Rome  3  after  which,  that  State  never  recovered  its  libercies. 

Such  was  the  beginning  and  fuch  the  confequences  of  the  Agrarian 
Law,  which  may  feem  perhaps  to  invalidate  what  I  have  afierted  elle- 
where,  viz.  "  That  the  diflentions  which  happened  at  Rome  betwixt 
*'  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  contributed  to  preferve  its  liberties,  by 
♦'  occafioning  many  good  laws  for  that  purpofe."  However  I  am  ftill 
of  the  fame  opinion  :  for  fuch  is  the  ambition  of  the  Nobility  in  every 
Republic,  that  if  they  are  not  effedtually  reftrained  by  proper  laws,  the 
State  muft  foon  be  ruined.  So  that  if  it  was  above  three  hundred  Years 
before  the  diflentions  about  the  Agrarian  Law,  occafioned  the  fubverfion 
of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  that  event,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  happened  much  fooner,  if  the  ambition  of  the  Nobility  had  not 
been  frequently  curbed  by  the  terror  of  that  Law,  and  feveral  other 
ftruggles,  which  were  made  by  the  Plebeians  for  the  fupport  oi  then- 
liberties. 

Vol.  II.  O  From 
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From  hence  wc  may  likewife  obferve,  how  much  greater  value  men 
(ct  iif^on  riches  than  honours  :  for  whenever  there  was  any  difpute  about 
the  Utter,  the  NohiHty  often  gave  up  a  (hare  of  them  to  the  people 
without  much  reluctance  or  oj^pofuion  :  but  when  their  eftates  were  at 
Stake,  they  defcnJeii  them  with  fuch  obflinacy,  that  the  people  were 
ohiic'ed  to  have  rccourfe  to  extraordinary  means  in  order  to  gratify  them- 
fclvcs,  as  I  have  jail  now  fliewn  ;  to  which  they  were  inftigated  by  the 
Gracchi,  whofc  good  intentions  were  more  to  be  commended  than  their 
prudence.  For  to  think  of  eradicating  an  evil  that  is  grown  inveterate 
in  a  Commonwealth,  by  making  a  Law  that  looks  back  too  far,  is  a 
great  piece  of  indilbretion,  and  only  ferves  to  bring  it  to  a  crifis  the 
looner,  as  I  have  demonftrated  before  at  large  :  whereas  by  temporizing, 
it  may  be  palliated  a  longer  time,  if  not  totally  difcufled,  before  it  comes 
to  a  liead,  and  caufes  a  general  difìblution. 


CHAP.     XXXVIII. 

Ti^af  weak  Reflui? lies  are  always  irrefolufe,  and  take  wro?2g  meafures  :  and 
if  they  come  to  any  refolution^  it  is  rather  the  effeB  of  necejjity  than 
choice. 

THE  Volfci  and  i^qui  being  informed  that  Rome  was  vifited  with 
a  dreadful  peftilence,  thought  the  time  was  then  come  when  they 
fhould  be  able  to  conquer  that  State;  and  having  alTembled  a  powerful 
army,  they   invaded  the  territories  of  the  Latini  and  Hernici,  fpoiling 
and  laying  wafte  their  country  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  forced 
to  apply  to  the  Romans  for  afliftance  ;  who  being  prevented  from  fend- 
ing any  by  the  peftilence,  returned  for  anfwer,  that  they  muft  arm  them- 
felves,  and  make  the  bed  defence  they  could,  fmce  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  fuccour  them.     From  this  inftance  we  may  obferve  the  pru- 
dence and  generoiity  of  that  Senate,  which  maintained  its  dignity  in  all 
vicilTuudes  of  fortune,  and  conftantly  prefcribed  the  condudl  that  was 
to  be  obfcrved   by  thofe  that  were  dependent  upon  it  ;  being  nevei* 
adnmed  to  take  a  refolution  that  was  contrary  to  their  ufual  manner  of 
proceeding  or  former  maxims,  when  neceflity  required  it.     This  I  fay, 
bccaufe  the  fame  Senate  had  forbad  thofe  people  to  take  up  arms  upon 
any  occafion  whatfoever  ;  and   any  other  Senate  lefs  prudent  than  this, 
perhaps  would  have  thought  it  derogatory  to  their  honour,  if  it  had  fuf- 
fcred  them  to  arm  and  defend  themfelves  at  that  time.     But  that  body 
rightly  judged  that  in  fuch  cafes,  to  choofe  the  lefs  of  two  evils  was  the 
bell  refolution  that  could  be  taken  :  and  though  it  mortified  them,   with- 
out doubt,  not  only  to  find  they  were  not  able  to  proted  their  fubje6ts, 

but 
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but  that  they  muft  be  obliged  to  fntfer  them  to  defend  themfelves,  for 
many  reafons,  (feme  of  which  have  been  already  affigned,  and  others 
are  obvious  to  every  one)  ;  yet  feeing  it  v^^as  abfolutely  neceffary,  as  the 
enemy  had  already  invaded  them,  they  took  the  moft  honourable  courfe, 
and  with  great  majefty  fent  them  word  they  had  their  leave  to  defend 
themfelves  if  they  pleafed  ;  which  indeed  they  muft  have  been  forced 
to  do  without  it }  but  this  was  to  fave  appearances,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  fo  upon  other  occafions  without  their  permiffion,  when  there 
was  no  necefllty  for  it. 

Now  though  it  is  eafy  to  fay  any  other  Republic  muft  have  done  the 
fame  ;  yet  I  affirm,  that  weak  and  ill  advifed  Commonwealths  neither 
can,  nor  know  how  to  a6l  in  that  manner,  nor  to  fave  their  honour  in 
fuch  exigencies  of  the  State.  Duke  Valentine  having  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  Faenza,  and  compelled  Bologna  to  fubmit  to  his  own  terms,  fent  an  offi- 
cer to  demand  apaifage  for  fome  of  his  troops  through  Tufcany,  that  were 
upon  their  march  back  again  to  Rome  :  upon  which,  a  Council  being 
called  at  Florence  to  deliberate  in  what  manner  they  fhould  ad:  upon 
that  occafion,  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved  not  to  comply  with  the  Duke'5 
demand.  This  was  not  behaving  like  the  Romans  :  for  the  Duke  hav- 
ing a  very  powerful  army,  and  the  Florentines  being  in  no  condition  to 
oppofe  him,  it  would  have  been  more  for  their  honour  to  grant  him  a 
free  pafTage,  than  to  fuffer  him  to  force  one  :  that  fo  what  they  could 
not  poffibly  prevent,  might  feem  to  be  the  effect  of  courtefy  ;  which 
would  have  been  a  means  of  preferving  their  reputation,  at  leaft  in  fome 
degree.  But  the  worft  property  in  weak  Commonwealths,  is  that  they 
are  irrefolute  ;  and  if  ever  they  take  any  laudable  refolution,  it  is  rather 
through  neceffity,  than  the  effedl  of  wifdom  or  good  counfel  :  of  which 
I  fhall  produce  two  inftances  that  happened  in  Florence  in  our  own 
times. 

^  In  the  year  1500,  Lewis  XII.  King  of  France,  having  repoiTefted 
himfelf  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  was  inclinable  to  have  reftored  Fifa 
to  the  Florentines,  in  confideration  of  fifty  thoufand  Ducats,  which 
they  promifed  to  pay  him  upon  the  reftitution  of  it.  In  confequence  of 
this,  the  King  fent  an  army  towards  Pifa,  commanded  by  Monfieur 
Beaumont,  who,  though  a  Frenchman,  was  much  efteemed  and  con- 
fided in  by  the  Florentines.  Beaumont  accordingly  arriving  with  his 
troops  before  Pifa,  and  intending  to  batter  the  town,  began  to  make 
the  neceftary  difpofitions  for  a  Siege  :  but  whilft  he  was  thus  preparing 
for  it,  the  Pifans  fent  Deputies  to  him,  with  an  offer  of  furrendering 
the  town  to  the  French,  provided  the  King  would  give  them  his  word, 
that  he  would  not  deliver  it  up  to  the  Florentines  before  the  expiration  of 
the  four  next  months  :  to  which  the  Florentines  feeming  very  averfe, 
the  Siege  was  carried  on,  and  at  laft  raifed  with  great  difgrace  to  thofe 
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th.il  Ind  begun  it.  The  rcafon  why  the  Florentines  rejeded  this  propo- 
lal,  wasbccauic  they  were  doubtful  of  the  King's  honour  :  for  fo  weak 
were  liicir  counfcls  that  they  threw  themfelves  into  his  arms,  though 
thev  duril  not  trull  him  ;  not  coniidering  how  much  better  it  would  be 
lor  them,  that  the  King  fliould  have  poiTeHion  of  the  town  (that  lb  he 
mis;ht  either  deliver  it  up  to  them,  or  give  them  an  opportunity  of  dif- 
covering  his  dcfigns  if  he  refufed  it)  than  to  pay  him  for  promifes  only, 
l>efore  he  could  polTibly  be  in  a  condition  to  put  it  into  their  hands. 
Certainlv  then  it  would  have  been  much  more  for  their  intercfl:  to  have 
lulfered  Monfieur  Beaumont  to  get  pofleflion  of  the  town  upon  any 
icrms  whatfoevcr,  as  may  appear  from  another  event,  which  happened 
about  two  years  after.  Upon  the  revolt  of  Arezzo,  the  fame  King  fent 
Monlieur  Imbalt  with  a  body  of  French  forces  to  the  fuccour  of  the 
Florentines,  who  foon  after  his  arrival  near  that  town,  finding  the  inha- 
bitants (like  the  Pifans)  inclinable  to  fubmit  to  him  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, began  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  them  for  that  purpofe.  But  the 
Morcntines,  not  liking  the  conditions,  would  not  confent  to  it  :  upon 
which,  Imbalt,  rightly  judging  that  they  did  not  underftand  their  own 
interert,  came  to  a  private  agreement  with  the  inhabitants,  without  com- 
municating it  to  the  Florentine  Commiflaries  ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
he  entered  the  town  with  all  his  forces,  and  having  upbraided  the  Flo- 
rentines with  their  litde  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  he  repre- 
fented  to  them,  that  if  they  really  defired  to  have  Arezzo  reftored  to 
them,  that  was  their  time  to  apply  to  the  King,  who  having  got  polTef- 
fion  of  it,  then  had  it  in  his  power  to  oblige  them,  which  he  could  not 
have  done  before.  The  Florentines  indeed  were  highly  exafperated  at 
Imbalt  for  proceeding  in  this  manner,  and  fpoke  very  hardly  of  him  j 
nor  could  they  be  pacified  till  they  were  at  laft  convinced  that  if  Beau- 
mont had  done  as  he  did,  they  might  have  recovered  Pifa  as  well  as 
Arezzo.  I  fay  therefore,  that  weak  and  irrefolute  Commonwealths 
never  ad  as  they  ought  to  do,  except  they  are  abfolutely  compelled  to 
it  :  for  their  weaknefs  will  not  fuffer  them  to  come  to  any  refolution  in 
a  matter  that  is  doubtful  ;  fo  that  they  always  continue  in  fufpence  till 
their  doubts  are  removed  either  by  downright  neceffity  or  violence  [o], 

lo]  See  Book  II.  Chap.  xv.  of  thefe  Difcourfes. 
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CHAP,    XXXIX. 

l'hai  the  fame  accidents  often  happen  to  different  people, 

WHOEVER  compares  thefe  times  with  thofe  that  are  pad,  will 
find  that  the  fame  appetites,  humours  and  defires  are,  and  al- 
ways have  been,  incident  to  all  States  and  people  :  fo  that  by  diligently 
examining  the  courfe  of  former  ages,  it  is  an  eafy  matter  for  men  to 
forefee  what  will  probably  happen  again  in  any  Commonwealth^  and 
not  only  to  provide  fuch  remedies  againft  future  evils  as  their  predecef- 
fors  did,  but  {if  there  be  no  precedents)  to  ftrike  out  new  ones,  according 
to  the  nature  and  iimilitude  of  the  cafe.  But  fince  refearches  of  this 
kind  are  too  often  negleded,  and  hiftory  is  either  not  much  read,  or  lit- 
tle underftood,  efpecially  by  thofe  that  govern  States,  it  comes  to  pafs 
that  the  fame  evils  and  inconveniencies  happen  in  all  times. 

The  Republic  of  Florence  having  loft  Pifa  and  feveral  other  territo- 
ries about  the  year  1394,  was  forced  to  make  war  upon  thofe  that  had 
feized  on  them.  But  as  they  were  very  powerful  enemies,  the  war  was 
attended  with  a  heavy  expence,  and  but  little  advantage,  which  occa- 
fioned  grievous  taxes,  and  confequently  much  clamour  and  difcontent 
amongft  the  people  :  and  becaufe  the  war  was  conducted  by  a  Magi- 
ftracy  confifting  of  ten  Citizens,  who  were  called  Idieci  della  guerra, 
the  Commonalty  began  to  be  out  of  all  patience  with  them,  accufing 
them  with  being  the  authors  of  the  war,  and  all  the  burdens  confequenc 
upon  it;  and  feeming  to  be  convinced  that  if  their  authority  was  abo- 
lifhed,  thofe  troubles  would  foon  be  at  an  end  :  fo  that  when  the  time 
came  that  thofe  Magiflrates  were  to  go  out  of  ofKce,  inftead  of  chufinga 
new  Council  of  ten,  they  threw  ail  their  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Signiory.  But  this  ftep,  inftead  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  as  the 
generality  had  perfuaded  themfelves,  threw  things  into  ftill  greater  dif- 
order,  and  proved  the  occailon  of  much  heavier  misfortunes  :  for  when 
that  Magiftracy  was  aboliflied,  which  had  conducted  their^affairs  with 
fome  degree  of  prudence,  they  likewife  loft  Arezzo  and  many  other 
places  J  fo  that  the  people  beginning  to  repent  of  their  folly,  and  per- 
ceiving that  their  weaknefs  proceeded  from  the  diieafe,  and  not  from 
the  remedy  that  had  been  made  ufe  of  to  cure  it,  thought  proper  to  re- 
eftabli(h  the  Council  of  ten» 

The  fame  thing  happened  at  Rome  with  regard  to  the  Confuls  :  for 
the  Plebeians  there  feeing  they  were  entangled  in  one  war  after  another, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  enjoyed  neither  comfort  nor  reft,  inftead  of 
imputing  it  to  the  ambition  of  their  neighbours,  who  were  perpetually 

fee  king 
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fecking  their  liclUuv^iion,  thought  it  entirely  owing  to  the  malice  of  the 
Nobility  ;  and  that  as  they  couKi  pot  wreak  their  revenge  upon  them 
whilll  they  continued  at  home,  and  under  the  protedion  of  their  Tri- 
bunes, tiicy  led  ihem  abroad  under  the  Confuls,  in  order  to  harrafs  and 
diftrels  them  when  there  was  no  body  at  hand  to  defend  them  :  upon 
which  account,  they  rclolved  either  to  abolilh  the  name  and  authority 
of  Confuls  entirely,  or  at  leali  to  lay  them  under  fuch  reftridtions,  that 
they  would  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  opprefs  them  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  The  firft  that  endeavoured  to  get  a  Law  pafled  for 
this  purpofewas  Terentillus,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  who  moved  that  a 
Committee  of  tive  perfons  might  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  abufes 
of  the  Confular  power,  and  to  reftrain  it  :  at  which  the  Nobility  were 
not  a  little  alarmed,  as  they  thought  the  Majefty  of  the  Empire  would 
be  degraded,  and  they  iliould  have  no  fhare  left  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  Republic.  Such  however  was  the  obftinacy  of  the  Tribunes  in  this 
point,  that  the  name  of  Confuls  was  wholly  extinguillied  ;  and  after 
trvini^  feveral  other  expedients,  they  chofe  rather  to  have  Tribunes 
created  with  Confular  power  :  fo  that  they  fcemed  to  be  more  averfe  to 
the  name  than  the  authority  of  Confuls.  Upon  this  footing  things  con- 
tinued a  long  time  ;  till  at  lad,  the  people  being  aware  of  their  error, 
rcllo.cd  the  Confuls,  as  the  Florentines  did  their  Council  of  ten. 


CHAP.     XL. 

Concerning  the  creation  of  the  Decemviri  at  Rome  ;  what  is  moft  worthy 
of  notice  in  it  ;  and  whether  fuch  an  Infiitution  may  be  of  greater 
prejudice  or  ad'-jantage  to  a  Commonwealth, 

BEFORE  I  fay  any  thing  of  the  troubles  and  commotions  that 
happened  at  Rome  in  confequence  of  creating  the  Decemviri  there, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  perhaps  to  give  fome  account  of  the  Inftitution  it- 
fclf,  and  then  to  point  out  fuch  things  as  feem  moft  worthy  of  notice  in 
it  J  which  are  many  indeed,  and  deferve  to  be  well  confidered  both  by 
thofe  that  would  maintain  the  liberties  of  a  Commonwealth,  and  thole 
that  have  any  defign  to  enflave  it.     For,   upon  a  thorough  examination, 


Tyranny 
he  intended  to  have  eftabliftied  in  Rome. 

After  many  contefts  and  difputes  therefore,  betwixt  Nobility  and  the 
People,  concerning  the  introdudtion  of  feveral  new  laws  for  the  further 
iccurity  of  their  common  liberties,  it  was  agreed  by  both  fides  to  fend 
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Chap.  XL.  THE  FIRST  DECAD  OF  LIVY.  103 

Spurius  Poftumius  and  five  other  Citizens  to  Athens  for  a  copy  of  thofe 
laws  which  Solon  had  formerly  given  to  that  State  ;  that  fo  they  might 
form  a  new  body  out  of  them  for  the  government  of  their  own.  After 
the  return  of  thefe  Deputies,  it  was  thought  proper  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee to  examine  and  digeft  thefe  Laws,  and  to  eftablifh  fuch  as  might 
feem  mofl  falutary  and  convenient  :  in  confequence  of  which,  ten  Citi- 
zens  were  fixed  upon  for  that  purpofe,  who  were  to  continue  in  office 
for  a  whole  year  j  amongft  whom  was  Appius  Claudius,  a  man  of 
great  parts  and  fagacity,  but  of  a  reftlefs  and  turbulent  difpofition.  And 
that  they  might  be  at  liberty  to  ad:  without  the  leaft  reftraint  or  controul, 
in  adapting  thefe  Laws  to  their  own  conftitution,  all  other  Magiftrates 
were  fufpended  from  their  refpeftive  offices,  particularly  the  Confuls 
and  Tribunes,  and  no  appeal  to  the  people  allowed  of:  fo  that  thisMa- 
giftracy  was  veiled  with  abfolute  power.  But  Appius  by  the  favour  of 
the  people  engrolTed  the  authority  of  all  the  ten  :  for  he  had  made  him- 
felf  ib  popular  by  his  affiible  and  obliging  behaviour,  that  it  was  won- 
derful to  fee  fuch  a  total  change  as  it  were  in  his  nature  ;  and  that  one, 
who  but  a  little  before  had  been  the  moft  inveterate  and  implacable  per- 
iècutor  of  the  Plebeians,  fhould  now  all  on  a  fudden  become  their 
avowed  Protedor  and  favourite. 

During  the  firft  year,  every  thing  was  conducted  with  great  modefty 
and  decency,  the  Decemvir  of  the  day  having  no  more  than  twelve 
Lid:ors  to  attend  him  in  the  difcharge  of  his  office  ;  and  though  the 
authority  of  this  Magiftracy  was  abfolute,  neverthelefs,  one  of  the  Ci- 
tizens having  committed  a  murder,  they  cited  him  to  appear  before  the 
people,  and  left  them  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter.  The  new- 
Laws  were  written  upon  ten  tables,  and  expofed  in  public  before  they 
were  ratified  ;  that  fo  every  one  might  have  the  liberty  of  reading  and 
canvaffing  them,  to  fee  if  there  was  any  defeat  which  might  be  fupplied 
before  their  confirmation.  But  before  the  power  of  the  Decemviri  ex- 
pired, Appius  caufed  it  to  be  whtfpered  about,  that  a  complete  body  of 
laws  could  not  be  well  compiled  without  the  addition  of  two  more 
tables  to  the  other  tenj  upon  which  infinuations,  the  people  readily 
confented,  that  the  Decemvirate  fhould  be  continued  for  another  year  ; 
not  only  to  prevent  the  revival  of  Confular  power,  but  becaufe  th^y 
were  in  hopes  they  fliould  be  able  to  fupport  themfelves  without  the 
affiflance  of  Tribunes  j  fince  the  cognizance  of  capital  caufes  feemed 
now  to  be  wholly  referred  to  them,  as  we  have  faid  before. 

A  time  being  appointed  accordingly  for  the  eledion  of  a  new  De- 
cemvirate, the  chief  of  the  Nobility  exerted  all  their  intereft  to  be 
chofen  ;  and  none  with  more  eagernefs  than  Appius,  who  follicited  the 
votes  of  the  people  with  fo  much  earneftnefs,  and  yet  with  fuch  a  ihew 
of  humility  and  complaifance,  that  his  allociates  began  to  fufpedt  him  of 
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Tome  bad  dcTigii,  **  creJehant  cnim^  (aysLivy,  Lhuid  gratuitam  in  tanta 
*^fuf>trbia  orni  tatem  fore  \\for  they  couid  not  imagine  that  a  per/on  of  hii 
pride  would  lioop  fo  loio  ivithout  Jome  private  view  j  and  thcrctbre  not 
daring  to  oppoic  him  openly,  they  refolvcd  to  try  Tome  other  expedient  : 
a!id  though  he  was  the  youngeft  of  all  the  C;indidates,  they  gave  him 
the  power  of  propofing  all  the  ten  to  the  choice  of  the  people  ;  not 
dreaming  that  he  would  name  himfelf  for  one,  becaufe  that  would  be 
not  only  a  ihamekrs  thing,  but  what  had  never  been  pradlikd  at  Rome 
before.  *'  Hie  irro  impedimcntutn  pro  occa/icne  arripnit  j"  but  he  made  an 
i  '  'a's^e  of  lijhat  they  de figned  as  an  impediment^  and  named  himfelf 
ti:;L  or  all,  to  the  great  furprize  and  difguft  of  all  the  reft  of  the  Nobi- 
lity :  after  which,  lie  named  nine  other  iuch  perfons  as  he  thought  were 
tittelt  for  his  purpofc. 

Jjut  this  election  was  hardly  over,  before  both  the  Nobility  and  peo- 
ple began  to  be  fenfible  of  their  error  :   for  Appius  foon  '-'■  Jinetn fecit  fe^ 
*'  reiida  alienee  perfonc?,''  tirreiv  off  the  mafque^  and  not  only  began  to  fhew 
his  own  innate  pride,  but  in  a  Ihort  time  made  his  CoUegues  as  bad  as 
himfelf  J  increahng  the  number  of  Lidtors  from  twelve  to  an  hundred 
and  twenty,  in  order  to  over  awe  the  whole  City.     All  fides  at  firft  were 
equally  terrified  ;  but  after  a  while  the  Decemviri  began  to  wheedle  the 
Senate,  and  opprefs  the  people  :  and  if  any  perfon  had  injuftice  done  him 
by  one  of  them,  he  was  flill  worfc  treated   upon  appealing  to  another. 
So  that  the  Plebeians  being  at  laft  aware  of  their  folly,  and  foundly  mor- 
titied,  began  to  turn  their  eyes  upon  the  Nobility  in  their  afflidlions, 
*'  Et  inde  libertatis  captare  auram^  unde  fervitutem  titnendo^  in  eumftatwn 
*'  Rempublicam  adduxerant^'  and  to  look  up  to  thoje  very  perfons  for  the  pre- 
fer'caticn  of  their  liberties,  whofe  power  they  had  oppofed  with  fuch  a  de- 
grce  of  virulence,  out  of  a  dread  of  being  enjlaved  by  them,  as  had  re- 
duced the  Commonwealth  to  that  condition.     But  the  Nobility  for  their 
part,  inftead  of  fympathizing  with  the  people  in  their  mifery,  could  not 
help  rejoicing  at  it,  ^'' ut  ipft  tadio  prafentium   Confules  defiderarent,''  in 
fytcs  that  the  grievoufnefs  of  their  fufferings  would  make  them  wijh  to  fee 
i^.nfular  power  rejlored.     At  lad  however  when  the  fecond  year  of  the 
Decemvirate  expired,  the  two  additional  Tables  were  finifhed,  but  not 
vet  expofed  to  public  view  :  from  whence  the  Decemviri  took  a  handle 
to  continue  themfclves  Aill  longer  in  office.     For  which  purpofe  they 
had  rccourle  to  violence,  and  appointed  guards  out  of  the  young  Nobi- 
lity to  fecure  them  in  their  ufurpation,  to  whom  they  gave  the  goods 
i.nd  eftates  of  fuch  perfons  as  they  thought  fit  either  to  put  to  death  or 
impofe   fines  upon  j  ''  quibus  donis,    fays    the  Hiftorian  Juventus   cor- 
**  rumpebatur,  ci?  malebat  licentiam  fuam,  quam  omnium  liber  tat  em,"  by 
which  bribes  the  youth  were  debauched,  and  chofe  rather  to  live  in  licen- 
tioufnefs  themfclves,  than  to  fee  the  liberties  of  their  country  re  fior  ed. 
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Whilft  things  were  in  this  fitiiation,  the  Sabines  and  Volfci  invade'd 
the  Romans,  which  threw  the  Decemviri  into  no  fmall  confternation, 
when  they  confidered  how  loofe  they  fat  in  their  Seat?,  and  upon  how 
weak  a  foundation  their  power  was  built  :  for  they  were  not  able  to  carry- 
on  a  war  without  the  affillance  of  the  Senate  ;  and  if  the  Senate  (liould 
be  fuftered  to  affemble,  they  knew  there  would  prefently  be  an  end  of 
their  ufurpation.  Neverthelefs,  as  the  neceflity  was  urgent,  they  re- 
folved  to  run  that  rifque  j  and  having  called  the  Senators  together,  many 
of  them  fpoke  with  great  acrimony  againfi:  the  arrogance  and  Tyranny 
of  the  Decemviri,  particularly  Valerius  and  Horatius  ;  and  their  au- 
thority would  certainly  have  been  aboliflied  at  that  time,  if  the  Senators 
had  thought  fit  :  but  they  were  fo  jealous  of  the  Plebeians,  that  they 
would  not  exert  their  whole  flrength  upon  that  occafion,  left  if  the  De- 
cemviri were  obliged  to  refign  their  power,  the  people  fliould  ièt  up 
Tribunes  again.  The  matter  theretore  was  compromifcd  for  the  pre- 
fent,  and  a  war  being  refolved  upon,  they  fent  two  armies  againll:  the 
enemy,  commanded  by  fome  of  the  Decemviri,  whilft  Appius  ftaid  at 
home  to  take  care  of  the  City.  But  he  happening  to  fall  in  \ove  durjng 
that  interval  with  a  young  woman,  whofe  nam.e  was  Virginia,  and  at- 
tempting to  carry  her  oft  by  force,  her  father  killed  her  with  his  own 
hands  to  fave  her  honour  and  that  of  his  fam.ily.  This  immediately  oc- 
cafioned  fuch  an  uproar  in  Rome,  and  fuch  tumults  in  both  armies, 
th>t  the  Soldiers  leaving  the  caiiip,  and  the  people  the  City,  retired  to 
Mons  Sacer,  where  they  ftaid  till  the  Decemviri  abdicated  the  JMagi- 
ftracy  :  after  which,  new  Confuls  and  Tribunes  were  created,  and  Rom.e 
once  more  recovered  its  liberty. 

From  this  fhort  narrative,  we  may  obferve  in  the  firft  place,  that  the 
inftitution  of  this  Tyranny  at  Rome  was  owing  to  the  fame  caufes 
which  often  occafion  it  in  other  States  ;  that  is,  the  too  great  and  ill 
governed  defire  of  liberty  in  the  people,  and  the  immoderate  ambition 
to  command  in  the  Nobility  :  for  when  they  cannot  both  agree  about 
any  law  that  is  to  be  made  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  either  fide  throws 
all  its  weight  into  the  fcale  of  fonìe  one  perfon,  whom  they  have  made 
choice  of  for  their  champion  and  protedlor,  from  that  moment,  Tyranny 
may  be  faid  to  commence.  The  Decemviri  were  created  at  Rome,  and 
vefied  with  fo  great  a  degree  of  authority  by  the  confent  both  of  the 
Nobility  and  Plebeians,  but  with  different  views  ;  one  fide  hoping  to 
abolifh  the  Confidar  Power,  and  the  other,  that  of  the  Tribunes:  ac- 
cordingly after  their  creation,  the  Plebeians  looking  upon  Appius  as  their 
firm  friend,  began  to  court  and  carefs  him  exceedingly,  and  to  ftrengthen 
his  hands  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  might  be  able  to  deprefs  the  Nobi- 
lity. But  when  things  once  come  to  fuch  a  pafs  that  the  people  are 
weak  enough  to  exalt  fome  one  man  only,  to  humble  thofe  whom  they 
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h.itc,  if  he  Is  a  perfon  of  any  Tubtilty   and  addrefs,  he  will  foon  make 
liimklf  ablolute  Lord  over  them   all  if  he  plcafes:  for  he  may  extin- 
guilh  the  Nobihiy  by  the  help  of  the  Plebeians,  whom   he  will  take 
care   to  favour  and  cherifli   till  he  has  thoroughly  eftetìed  that  j  after 
which,  the  people  having  no  body  to  protcdt  them  upon  occaiion,  will 
be<;in  to  perceive  when  it  is  too  late,  that  they  have  loll  their  liberty  and 
lie  wholly  at  his  mercy.     This  courfe  has  always  been  taken  by  fuch  as 
have  become  Tyrants  over  free  States  j  and  it  Appius  had  followed   it, 
his  Tyranny  would  have  taken  deeper  lOot  and  continued  longer.     But 
he  did  quite  the  contrary,  and  imprudently  incurred  the  hatred  of  thofe 
perfons  that  had  advanced  him  to  power,  and  were  able  to  have  fup- 
ported  him  initj  whilll   he   ingratiated   himfelf  with  thofe  that  were 
neither  pleafed  at  his  exaltation,  nor  ftrong  enough  to  defend  him    af- 
tcrwaids;  thus  abandoning  his  friends  to  court  others  who  never  could 
be  fo.     For  though  the  Nobility  are  naturally  defirous  to  rule  and  domi- 
neer themfelves,  yet  fuch  of  them  as  have  no  fliare  in  a  tyrannical  go- 
vernment will  always  hate  the  Tyrant  3  nor  can  he  for  his  part  ever 
gain  them  all  :  for  fo  great,  generally  fpeaking,  are  their  avarice   and 
ambition,  that  it  is  not  poffible  any  Tyrant  fliould  have  either  riches  or 
honours  in  his  difpofal  fufficient  to  fatiate  them.     Thus  Appius  in  leav- 
ing the  Plebeians,  and  joining  the  Nobility,  was  guilty  of  an  egregious 
error,  for  the  reafons  juif  now  aiTign'd  j   and  becaufe  it  is  neceflàry  that 
a  man  who  would  keep  pofTeflion  by  violence  of  what  he  has  got,  (hould 
be  ftronger  than  thofe  that  endeavour  to  wreflit  out  of  his  hands  again: 
and  therefore  thofe  Tyrants  who  make  the  people  their  friends,  and  are 
hated  by  the  Nobility  only,  will  be  more  fecure  ;  becaufe  they  have  a 
ilronger  foundation  to  depend  upon  than  others,  who  make  the  people 
their  enemy,  and  the  Nobility  their  friends.     For  by  thofe  means,  they 
may    always   funport  themfelves   without  foreign  affiftance,  as  Nabis 
the  Tyrant  of  Sparta  did  ;  who   having   fecured  the  afFed:ions  of  the 
people,  did  not  give  himfelf  much   trouble  about  the  Nobility  j  and 
yet  he   defended  himfelf  againft  all   Greece,  and   the  whole  power  of 
the  Romans,  which  he  never  could  have  done  without  the  favour  of  the 
people.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  Tyrant  depends  on  the  No- 
bility alone,  as  the  number  of  his  friends  is  fmall  at  home,  he  cannot 
fupport  himfelf  without  foreign  aid  ;  for  he  will  want  guards  for   the 
fecurity  of  his  perfon,  Soldiers  to  ferve  as  Militia,  inflead  of  his   own 
people,  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  powerful  allies  to  fuccour 
him  in  diftrefs  :  all  which  if  he  can  procure,  he  may  poffibly  maintain 
his  power  without  the  affedions  of  the  people.      But  Appius  defpifing 
the  people,  whom  he  might  have  kept  his  friends,  and  having  no  other 
refource,  was  foon  pulled  out  of  his  Seat. 
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The  Senate  and  people  of  Rome  likewife  committed  a  grofs  error  in 
the  creation  of  the  Decemviri  :  for  though  we  have  aflerted  before,  in 
the  difcourfe  concerning  Dictators,  that  thofe  Magiftrates  only  endanger 
the  public  liberty  who  force  themfelves  into  office,  and  not  thofe  who  are 
legally  appointed  by  the  free  fuffiages  of  the  people;  yet  the  people 
that  chufe  them,  ought  at  the  fame  to  take  great  care  to  lay  them  under 
proper  checks  and  reftraints  to  prevent  their  abufing  their  power  :  but 
the  Romans,  inftead  of  taking  fuch  meafures  to  oblige  the  Decemviri 
to  keep  within  due  bounds,  entirely  freed  them  from  all  controul,  by 
making  their  power  abfolute,  and  abolifliing  all  other  Magiftracies,  that 
might  in  any  wife  have  ferved  to  balance  it ,  and  this  merely  out  of  the 
exceffive  defire  (as  we  have  faid  before)  which  the  Senate  had  to  fup- 
prefs  the  Tribunes,  and  the  People  the  Confuls.  Thefe  paffions  fo 
blinded  their  undei  {landings,  that  both  fides  equally  contributed  to  the 
diforders  that  enfued  :  for  men,  as  King  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  ufed  to 
fay,  often  refemble  certain  little  birds  of  prey,  which  purfue  others 
with  fuch  eagernefs,  that  they  are  not  aware  of  a  greater  bird  that  is 
hovering  over  their  heads,  and  ready  to  foufe  down  upon  them  and  tear 
them  to  pieces.  But  enough  has  been  faid  to  fliew  the  error  which  the 
Romans  were  guilty  of  at  the  creation  of  the  Decemviri  to  preferve  their 
liberty  ;  and  that  of  Appius  in  the  means  he  took  to  eftablifh  Tyranny. 


CHAP.     XLI. 

That  it  is  impolitic  in  any  man  who  was  humble  and  merciful  before^  to 
become  arrogant  and  cruel  on  a  judden^  and  without  objerving  any 
gradation. 

AMONGST  the  other  falfe  (leps  which  Appius  took  to  fupport  his 
Tyranny,  the  changing  his  difpofition  and  manner  of  condud:  fo 
fuddenly  was  of  no  fmall  prejudice  to  him.  It  mufl  be  owned  indeed, 
that  his  artifice  in  cajoling  the  people  by  pretending  to  be  their  Cham- 
pion ;  the  addrefs  he  made  ufe  of  in  getting  the  Decemvirate  prolonged; 
his  refoluiion  in  propofing  himfelf  again,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
the  Nobility  ;  and  his  naming  fuch  Collegues  as  he  could  make  tools  of, 
were  mafterly  and  well  timed  ftrokes  of  policy.  But  when  he  had 
done  all  this  (as  we  have  fliewn  before)  he  certainly  judged  very  wrong 
in  changing  his  deportment  (o  inftantaneoufly,  in  perfecuting  and  op- 
preffing  the  people  after  he  had  been  their  avowed  proted:or,  in  becom- 
ing fo  fierce  and  arrogant,  after  fuch  an  appearance  of  humility  and  af- 
fability; and  that  too  without  any  excufe  to  juftify  himfelf,  and  in  fo 
fudden  a  manner,  that  every  body  prefently  difcovered  the  deceitfulnefs 
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and  villainy  of  his  heart.  For  a  man  that  has  worn  the  mafk  of  ho- 
ncllv  and  goodnels  for  a  while,  and  hnds  it  neccffary  at  lafl  to  throw  it 
off,  and  alter  his  condud  for  the  accompliflmicnt  of  fome  great  pur- 
pofe,  lliould  do  it  by  infcnfible  degrees,  and  avail  himfelf  of  proper  op- 
portunities and  conjiinótures  ;  not  per  faltiwi,  by  a  fuddcn  leap  and  all 
at  once  :  that  Ìo  the  difference  of  his  behaviour  may  not  deprive  him  of 
bis  old  friends,  before  [p]  he  has  had  time  to  gain  new  ones  to  fiipport 
his  authority  :  other  wile  his  defigns  will  immediately  be  ^^tn  through, 
and  findin^'himlclf  deilitutc  of  all  forts  of  allidance,  he  muft  inevitably 
be  ruined. 

CHAP.     XLIL 

How  prone  Mankind  are  to  corruption. 

IT  miy  further  be  obferved,  from  what  happened  under  the  Decem- 
virare,  how  liable  men  are  to  be  debauched,  let  their  firfl  principles 
and  education  be  ever  fo  good.  If  the  example  of  the  young  Nobility, 
whom  Appius  toek  for  his  guards,  and  corrupted  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
thev  became  friends  to  Tyranny  and  fupporters  of  his  ufurpation,  merely 
for  the  fake  of  lucre,  and  indulging  themfelves  in  their  licentious  dedres, 
was  not  fufficient,  we  might  add  that  of  Qajntus  Fabius,  one  of  the 
Decemviri  of  the  fecond  creation,  who  though  a  virtuous  and  good  man 
before,  was  fo  blinded  by  ambition,  and  feduced  by  the  cunning  of  Ap- 
pius, that  he  feemed  totally  to  have  changed  his  natural  difpofition,  and 
became  as  bad  as  the  other  [^].  A  due  confideration  therefore  of  humar> 
frailty  fhould  teach  all  Legiflators,  either  in  Kingdoms  or  Common- 
wealths, to  make  the  moft  effed:ual  provifions  they  can  to  bridle  the 
appetites  and  paffions  of  mankind,  and  to  deprive  them  of  all  hopes 
of  impunity  when  they  violate  the  laws  of  their  country. 


CHAP.     XLIIL 

That  thofe  who  fight  out  of  a  principle  of  honour  make  the  befi  and  mofi 

faithful  Soldiers. 

FROM  what  has  been  related  above  concerning  the   Decemviri,  it 
may  likewife  be  remarked  how  great  a  difference  there  is  betwixt 
Soldiers  that  are  well  affeded  to  their  Commanders^  and  fight  for  their 

[/>]  Cromwell  excelled  moft  other  Tyrants  in  this  fort  of  Policy. 
[?]  Virum  egregium  olim  domi  militiaeque  Decemviratus  Collegaeque  ita  mutaverant, 
ut  Appii  quam  fui  fimilis  mallet  efle.    Liv.  Lib.  III.  Cap.  xli. A  fatal  but  ufual  con- 
sequence of  power,  which  is  too  often  exerted  to  opprefs  others. 
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own  glory,  and  thofe  that  are  led  into  the  field  againft  their  inclination, 
and  fight  only  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  others.  For  though  the  Roman 
armies  were  almofi:  always  viólorious  when  commanded  by  Confuls,  yet 
under  the  condad:  of  the  Decemviri,  they  were  never  fuccefsful.  From 
hence  alfo  we  may  difcern  one  of  the  reaions  at  lead,  why  forces  are  fo 
little  to  be  depended  upon  who  have  no  other  motive  to  fight  than  their 
pay,  which  is  by  no  means  fufficient  to  fecure  their  fidelity,  or  to  m.akc 
them  fo  much  your  fiiends  as  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  you.  For  Sol- 
diers whofe  hearts  are  not  warmly  afi'eded  in  the  caufe  and  interefts  of 
thofe  for  whom  they  fight,  will  make  but  a  very  feeble  refiftance  if  vi- 
goroufly  attacked  :  and  fince  this  fort  of  affeótion  and  emulation  is  not 
to  be  found,  or  indeed  expelled  in  Mercenaries,  thofe  that  govern  Kir^g- 
doms  and  Commonwealths  ought  above  all  things  to  fortify  themfelves 
with  the  love  and  efteem  of  their  own  Soldiers,  as  in  fad:  all  thofe  have 
ever  done  who  have  performed  the  greateft  exploits.  The  Roman  ar- 
mies had  not  loft  their  ancient  valour  under  the  reign  of  the  Decemviri  ; 
but  as  they  were  but  coldly  aft'eded  towards  them,  they  did  not  exert 
themfelves  with  their  ufual  Spirit,  nor  fucceed  in  the  manner  they  had 
been  wont  to  do.  But  when  the  Decemvirate  was  aboliflied,  and  they 
had  recovered  their  libertie?,  they  fought  courageoully  again  like  free 
men  in  the  defence  of  their  country;  and  confequently  their enterprizes 
were  crowned  with  glory  and  fuccefs  as  before  [r].. 

[r*]  "  With  regard  to  P''leets  and  Armies,  fays  the  Author  of  the  Eftimalc  cf  the 
Manners  and  Principles  of  the  tlmes^  Vol.  II.  Sect.  vi.  another  Truth  offers  itfelf  to 
obfervation.  Here  the  love  of  Giory  is  neceffary  in  the  Leaders,  as  a  motive  to  great 
and  daring  EViterprizes.  But  amongft  the  inferior  ranks,  the  fear  of  (bame  will  genc-r 
rally  be  of  fufHcient  influence  to  compel  them  to  their  Duty.  The  reafon  is  evident  : 
for,  with  regard  to  the  Leaders,  as  it  is  impoilible  to  point  out  to  them  the  particular 
track  of  tlieir  Duty  in  every  inftance  ;  fo  their  condudt  mu{t  be  left  in  general  to  the 
determinations  of  their  own  mind.  Great  actions  will  naturally  be  attended  with  glory  : 
but  the  mere  omifTion  of  great  adlions,  where  peremptory  orders  are  not  given,  is  not 
neceflarily  attended  with  {hame.  It  is  the  love  of  Glory  only  therefore,  that  can  urge 
a  Leader  to  great  and  dangerous  attempts.  But  with  regard  to  the  inferior  ranks, 
there  the  particular  track  of  Duty  is  pointed  out,,  which  is  only  this,  "  obey  the  com- 
*'  mands  of  your  Leader."  Under  this  circumfiance  no  evafion  can  take  place  :  every 
man  muft  obey,  or  Infamy  overtakes  him  -,  and  thus  the  fear  of  Ihame  becomes  fufficient. 
This  diftindtion  will  cleaily  account  for  that  (frange  difference  of  conduct  in  our  Britifh 
ti'oops  during  the  laft,^  as  well  as  the  prefent  war.  it  has  been  remarked,  that  at  fometimes 
they  have  fought  like  Lions,  and  at  others  have  been  as  timorous  as  Hares.  Their  bra- 
very in  particular  inftances,  has  been  brought  as  a  proof  againft  the  exifience  of  the 
Ruling  Principle  of  Effeminacy  which  runs  through  this  work.  But  whoever  views  this 
matter,  according  to  the  diftindlions  here  pointed  out,  will  at  once  fee  the  veil  drawn  off 
from  this  myfterious  appearance  of  things.  Where  did  our  troops  diftinguifh  their  Va- 
lour? was  it  not  at  Dcttingen  ?  at  La  Feldt  ?  and  above  all,  on  the  dreadful  field  cf 
I«"ontenoy,  where  honeft  Fame  forfook  the  Standard  of  the  Viétor,  and  wept  over  the 
Banners  of  the  retreating  Englifh  ?  And  who  were  their  Leaders  upon  thefe  important 
days  l  They  were  fuch  as  were  infpired  and  aduated  by  the  generous  love  of  glory." 
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CHAP.     XLIV. 

fiat  a  multitude  ii^thout  a  Head  can  do  but  little  ;   and  that  they  JIdouU 
not  threaten  to  make  an  ill  uje  of  power y  before  they  have  obtained  it. 

UPON  the  violence  that  had  been  oitered  to  Virginia  [/],  the  Ple- 
beians of  Rome  having  taken  arms  and  retired  to  Mons  Sacer, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  army,  the  Senate  Tent  to  demand  the 
rcalbn  of  that  SeceiTion,  and  by  what  authority  the  Soldiers  had  aban- 
doned the  camp:  and  fo  great  was  the  reverence  in  which  the  multitude 
ilill  held  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  that  as  they  had  no  Head  over 
them,  no  particular  perfon  would  prefume  to  return  an  anfwer  :  for 
though,  as  Livy  fays,  there  was  matter  enough  for  an  anfwer,  yet  no 
body  cared  to  deliver  it.  From  whence  we  may  obferve  how  weak  a 
thinj;  a  multitude  is  without  a  Head. 

But  Vtrginius  (the  father  of  Virginia)  being  aware  of  this  defedi,  had 
the  addrefs  to  get  twenty  military  Tribunes  created  with  power  to  treat 
and  confer  with  the  Senate:  after  which  they  defired  that  Valerius  and 
Horatius  might  be  fent  to  them,  to  whom  they  would  communicate 
what  they  had  to  fay.  Thefe  two  Senators,  however,  refufed  to  go 
upon  any  fuch  errand,  except  the  Decemviri  would  firft  abdicate  their 
authority  :  which  being  at  laft  complied  with,  they  went  to  the  people, 
who  demanded  that  their  Tribunes  fhould  be  reftored,  that  appeals  to 
them  from  the  Sentence  of  any  mngiftrate  fliould  be  allowed  of,  and 
that  the  late  Decemviri  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  them,  whom  they 
would  burn  alive.  The  two  firft  requefts  were  approved  by  Valerius 
and  Horatiusj  but  they  could  not  help  condemning  the  laft  as  Savage 
and  inhuman,  telling  them,  ''  crudelitatis  odio,  in  crudelitateni  ruitis,'' 
whilfl  you  abhor  cruelty  in  others,  you  would  be  guilty  of  the  higheji  degree 
of  barbarity  yourfelves -,  and  adviiing  them  to  drop  all  further  mention 
of  the  Decemviri  at  that  time,  that  fo  they  might  attend  more  efFedu- 
ally  to  the  recovery  of  their  own  liberty  and  authority  j  after  which, 
they  might  find  fufficient  means  to  take  proper  fatisfadion.  Hence  we 
may  learn,  how  weak  and  imprudent  it  is  to  afk  for  a  thing,  and  to  de- 
clare at  the  fame  time,  that  we  defign  to  make  a  bad  ufe  of  it  as  foon  as 
ever  we  can  :  certainly  in  fiich  a  cafe  a  man  fliould  conceal  his  bad  in- 
tentions, at  leaft  till  he  has  fucceeded  in  his  follicitations,  which  he  ought 
by  all  means  to  make  his  firft  and  principal  endeavour.  If  a  perfon  had 
a  defign  upon  the  life  of  another,  would  it  not  be  fufiicient  to  fay  to  him, 

[/]  Appiuà  had  made  a  forcible  attempt  tchravifh  her. 

**  pray 
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"  pray  lend  me  your  Sword,"  without  telling  him  you  intended  to  kill 
him  with  it  ;  fince  when  you  have  got  the  Sword  in  your  hand,  you 
may  do  what  you  pleafe  with  it  ? 


CHAP.     XLV. 

That  it  is  a  had  precedent  to  break  a  new  Law,  efpeciaily  in  the  Legijlator 
hi  m I  elf  :  and  that  it  is  very  dangerous  for  thofe  that  govern  States  to 
multiply  i?ijuries  and  repeat  them  tvery  day. 

WHEN  the  public  tranquillity  was  reflored  at  Rome,  and  the  an- 
cient form  of  Government  re-ellabliflied,  Appius  was  cited  by 
Virginius  to  anfwer  for  his  mifdemeanours  before  the  people  ;  and  mak- 
ing his  appearance  in  the  midft  of  a  great  number  of  the  Nobility,  he 
was  immediately  ordered  to  prifon.  Upon  this,  he  protefted  againft  it, 
and  appealed  to  the  people  :  but  Virginius  infilled  that  he  who  had 
aboliflied  all  appeals,  was  not  worthy  of  being  indulged  in  one  himfelf, 
or  of  being  allowed  to  implore  the  proted:Ion  of  a  people  whom  he  had 
fo  grievoufly  injured.  But  Appius  replied,  that  they  who  had  been  fo 
zealous  to  re-eftablifli  that  privilege,  fhould  not  be  the  firil:  to  break  it. 
After  all,  however,  he  was  committed  to  prifon,  and  killed  himfelf  be- 
fore his  trial  came  on. 

Now  though  without  doubt  Appius  deferved  the  fevered  punifliment 
for  his  crimes,  yet  it  was  a  thing  of  very  dangerous  confequence  in  the 
Roman  people  to  violate  their  own  laws,  and  efpeciaily  one  that  was  fo 
lately  made  :  for  I  think  there  cannot  be  any  thing  of  worfe  example  in 
a  Commonwealth  than  to  eftablifh  laws,  and  not  obferve  them  3  efpeciaily 
when  they  are  iìrlì:  broken  by  the  Legillators  themfelves.  A  reform  in 
the  State  having  taken  place  at  Florence  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1495,  ^y  ^^^  affiftance  and  advice  of  Friar  Girolamo  Savonarola  (whofe 
writings  give  fufficient  proof  of  his  learning,  abilities,  and  Spirit),  a  new 
law  was  made  for  the  further  fecurity  of  the  Citizens,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  were  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  people  from  any  Sentence 
paffed  in  matters  of  State,  either  by  the  Council  of  eighty  or  the  Signiory. 
But  notwithftanding  this  law,  which  he  had  foUicited  with  fuch  earneft- 
nefs,  and  obtained  v/ith  fo  much  difficulty,  five  Citizens  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Signiory,  and  afterwards  defigned  to  appeal 
to  the  people,  were  denied  that  privilege  :  a  circumftance  that  hurt  the 
Friar's  reputation  more  than  any  thing  elfe  that  conld  poffibly  have  be- 
fallen him  3  for  if  this  law  was  of  fuch  importance  as  he  pretended,  it 
ought  to  have  been  ftridly  obferved  j  if  not,  why  was  it  prefled  with 
fuch  importunity  ?  This  was  the  more  taken  notice  of  becaufe  he  never 

made 
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made  the  lead  mention  of  the  violation  of  the  law  in  any  of  his  Sermons 
or  haran<:^uc<,  though  he  afterwards  delivered  many  to  the  people,  nor 
ciilier  condemned  or  exciifed  thofe  that  had  broke  it  -,  for  fince  it  ferved 
his  own  purpofes,  he  knew  not  how  to  condemn  it,  and  as  to  an  excufe, 
there  was  no  poflibility  of  making  any;  wliich  fort  of  behaviour  fully 
difcovering  the  partiality  and  ambition  of  his  heart,  entirely  ruined  his 


reputation,  and  loaded  him  with  infamy  and  reproach  [/]. 

It  likewife  creates  great  difguft  in  a  State,  when  the  Citizens  arc 
territicd  every  day  with  frefh  profecutions  ;  as  it  happened  at  Rome 
after  the  expiration  of  the  Decemvirate,  for  not  only  all  the  Decemviri, 
but  fo  many  other  Citizens  were  accufed  and  condemned  at  different 
time?,  that  the  Nobility  were  in  the  utmoft  confternation,  and  began  to 
apprehend  there  would  be  no  end  of  thefe  fever4ties,  till  their  whole 
order  was  extinguilhed  ;  and  this  manner  of  proceeding  would  certainly 
h.ave  excited  great  troubles  and  inconveniencies,  if  they  had  not  been 
forefcen  and  prevented  by  Marcus  Duellius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  who 
publidied  an  edift,  prohibiting  every  one  either  to  cite  or  accife  any 
Roman  Citizen  during  the  fpace  of  a  year;  by  which  acfl  of  moderation, 
the  Nobility  were  delivered  from  all  further  difquietude  and  apprehen- 
fion.  From  hence  it  appears,  how  dangerous  it  is  either  for  a  Prince  or 
a  Commonwealth  to  keep  their  Subjects  in  continual  fear  and  alarm  by 
daily  executions.  Indeed  nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  their 
intereO:  [u]:  for  when  men  begin  to  dread  thefe  evils,  they  will  naturally 
endeavour  to  fecure  themfelves  at  all  events,  and  become  bolder  and 
more  refolute  in  attempting  a  change  of  government.  Upon  fuch 
occafions  therefore,  it  is  the  bed  way  either  to  punidi  no  body  at 
all,  or  to  finifh  the  executions  at  once,  and  afterwards  to  give  the 
people  no  occafion  to  fear  any  thing  further  ;  that  fo  they  may  live 
fecurely  and  quietly  [x]. 

[/]  See  Chap.  vi.  of  the  Prince^  and  the  Notes  upon  it. 

[a]  VVitnefs  the  cafe  of  our  King  James  II.  who  terrified  and  difgufted  his  Subjects 
to  the  laft  degree,  by  the  unreafonable  number  of  Executions  which  he  ordered  in  the 
weft  of  England  at  different  times  upon  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  affair. 

[jr]  As  the  Emperor  Auguftus  did,  who  after  a  moft  cruel  profcription  and  a  multitude 
of  Executions,  prefently  became  fo  remarkably  indulgent  and  merciful  to  his  Subjcéis, 
that  he  afterwards  reigned  in  peace  and  fecurity  all  his  life,  and  has  been  more  extolled 
than  almoft  any  other  Emperor. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XLVI. 

^af  men  ufually  rife  from  one  degree  of  ambition  to  another  \  endea- 
vouring in  the  firfi  place  to  fecure  themfelves  from  opprefjion^  and 
afterwards  to  opprefs  others. 

AFTER  the  people  of  Rome  not  only  recovered  their  liberty 
and  former  power,  but  were  become  Wronger  and  ftill  more 
fecure  under  the  protedlion  of  many  new  lav/s,  it  might  have  been 
expedled  they  would  at  laft  have  enjoyed  fome  repofej  yet  it  happened 
quite  contrary,  and  every  day  produced  new  tumults  and  diifenfions. 
The  reaion  of  which,  according  to  Livy,  was  that  the  Nobility  and 
Plebeians  being  at  perpetual  variance,  when  one  fide  was  humbled,  the 
other  grew  iiifolent  j  when  the  populace  were  content,  the  young 
Nobility  began  to  abufe  them  ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  Tribunes 
to  provide  any  effeólual  remedy  for  this,  as  they  were  liable  to  be  infulted 
themfelves.  The  Nobility,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  could  not 
help  being  fenfible,  that  the  younger  part  of  their  order  were  too  arbitrary 
and  licentious,  yet  it"  the  bounds  of  decency  and  good  order  were  to  be 
tranfgreffed  either  by  one  fide  or  the  other,  chofe  rather  that  their  own 
fliould  be  the  trelfpafer  than  that  of  the  Plebeians.  So  that  the 
immoderate  defire  oi  preferving  their  refpeólive  privileges,  was  the  caufe 
that  when  either  fa(fiion  prevailed,  they  oppreffed  the  other;  for  it 
generally  happens,  that  whilft  men  are  guarding  againft  violence  them- 
felves, they  begin  to  encroach  upon  others,  and  when  they  pull  a  dagger 
out  of  their  own  breaft,  endeavour  to  plunge  it  into  their  neighbour's; 
as  if  they  mull  of  necefiity  either  injure  or  be  injured. 

From  hence  we  may  obferve  (amongft  other  things)  in  what  manner 
Republics  are  at  lafl:  diffolved,  how  natural  a  tranfition  there  is  from  one 
degree  of  ambition  to  another,  and  that  what  Salluft  fays  in  the  perfon 
of  Julius  Caefar  is  very  juft,  *'  quod  omnia  mala  cxe?npla^  bonis  initiis  orta 
"  junt-^'^  that  all  di f orders  and  abufh  arije  from  good  beginnings.  Ambitions 
Citizens  in  all  Commonwealths,  make  it  their  bufinefs  in  the  firft  place, 
as  I  faid  before,  not  only  to  defend  themfelves  againft  private  violence, 
but  the  authority  of  the  Magiftrates  ;  for  which  purpofe,  they  endeavour 
to  cultivate  friendfliips  and  dependencies  by  ways  feemingly  honeft  and 
honourable;  as  by  lending  money  to  thofe  that  are  poor,  or  protecting 
the  weak  and  helplefs,  againft  the  opprelTor  and  extortioner  ;  all  which, 
carrying  a  fair  and  good  appearance,  the  people  are  eafily  deluded  to 
take  no  care  to  prevent  the  confeqviences  till  it  is  too  late,  and  not  only 
private  Citizens  but  even  the  Magiftrates  themfelves  begin   to  fland   in 

Vol.  II.  Ci  awe 
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awe  of  ihcm  f  ;•].  Aficr  they  have  arrived  at  this  height  without  any 
oppofition,  it  becomes  very  dangerous  to  meddle  with  them,  for  realbns 
which  I  have  given  before,  in  difcourling  of  the  folly  and  imprudence  of 
endeavouring  to  eradicate  an  evil  that  is  grown  to  too  great  a  head  in 
a  Commonwealth  ;  fo  that  when  things  are  once  come  to  this  pafs, 
you  mutt  cither  endeavour  to  pull  them  down  again,  which  cannot  be 
done  without  the  utmofl:  hazard  of  utter  ruin  to  the  State  ;  or  you 
muft  patiently  fubmit  to  iofe  your  liberties,  exxept  their  death,  or  fome 
other  accident  fliould  chance  to  deliver  you.  For  when  they  perceive 
both  the  people  and  Magiftrates  are  afraid  of  them  and  their  friends, 
thev  will  loon  begin  to  domineer  and  play  the  tyrant.  A  Common- 
wealth therefore  ought  above  all  things,  to  take  timely  care  to  prevent 
its  Citizens  from  doing  evil  under  the  appearance  of  good  ;  and  that 
they  mav  not  become  fo  popular  as  to  prejudice  the  State  inflcad  of 
advancing  its  welfare  ;  but  of  this  we  fliall  treat  more  at  large  in  another 
place  [z], 

CHAP;     XLVIL 

though  the  People  arefometimes  mìjìaken  in  general  points^  yet  they  feldom 

or  never  err  in  particulars, 

THE   people   of  Rome,  as  I  faid  before,  growing  weary  of  their 
Confuls,  and  defirous  to  have  them  chofen  out  of  the  Plebeians 
for  the  future,  or  at  leali    fome  bounds  prefcribed  to  their  power  ;  the 
Nobility  in  order  to  prevent  their  authority   from  being  debafed  either 
way,  took   a   middle  courfe,  and  confented  that  four   Tribunes   with 
Confular  power  fliould  be  eletìed  indilìerently  out  of  the  Patricians  and 
Plebeians.     The   people  likewife  were  pretty  well  fatisfied,  imagining 
that  in  confequence  of  this,  the   Confulfhip  would   at   lad    be    utterly 
abolifhed,  and  they   fhould   have  an  equal  fhare  in  the  adminiflration. 
But  it  was  very  remarkable  that  at  the  creation  of  thefe  Tribunes,   when 
they  had  it  in  their  power  and  every  body  expedted  they  would  have 
chofen  them  out  of  the  Plebeians,  they   were    all  eleded  out  of  the 
Nobility.  Upon  which,  Livy  fays,   *'  quorufn commiiiorum  eventus  docuity 
*'  alios  animos  in  contentione  libertatis  &  honoris ,  alios  fecundujn  depofita 
"  cert  amina  in  incorruptojudicio  ejfe;''  the  event  of  this  ele5iion  fiewed  that 
the  people  were  of  one  mind  in  the  heat  of  their  contejls  for  liberty  and 

[7]  Such  was  the  conduft  of  Cofimo  de'  Medici  and  his  poftcrity  ;  by  which  they  at 
laft  made  ihemfclves  Sovereigns  of  Tufcany.  See  the  four  laft  Books  of  the  Hiflory  of 
Florence. 

[z]  See  Chap,  lii, 

honours^ 
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honours^  and  of  another  when  thofe  contejis  were  over^  and  their  judgment 
grown  cool  again. 

Confidering  with  myfelf  therefore  what  might  be  the  reafon  of  this, 
I  think  it  is  becaufe  men  are  more  apt  to  be  miftaken  in  generals  than 
particulars.  The  Plebeians  at  Rome  thought  themfelves  more  worthy 
of  the  Conful{l:iip  than  the  Nobility,  as  they  were  fo  much  the  more 
numerous  body,  and  not  only  bore  the  chief  burden  and  hardships  in 
all  wars,  but  were  the  greateft  fupport  of  public  liberty,  and  contri- 
buted mod:  to  the  aggrandizement  of  their  country  ;  upon  which,  their 
pretenfionsfeeming  totheminno  wifeunreafonable,they  refolved  to  allume 
that  honour  themfelves  at  all  events.  But  when  they  came  to  make  choice 
of  proper  perfons  out  of  themfelves  to  fill  the  Confulfliip,  they  began 
to  find  their  weaknefs,  and  foon  perceived,  that  no  particular  man 
amongfl  them  was  equal  to  what  they  thought  they  had  deferved 
altogether.  Afhamed  of  their  incapacity  therefore,  they  gave  their 
votes  for  fuch  as  they  knew  were  really  more  worthy;  upon  which 
occafion,  Livy  cries  out  in  fome  fort  of  admiration,  '■'■hancmodeftiajn^  cequi- 
*'  tatemque  &  a/tit iidinem  animi  ubi  7iunc  in  uno  inveneri s^  quce  tunc populi 
*'  univerJifuitV  Where  fiali  we  fee  now  a  days  that  degree  of  modejiy  ^equity, 
and  magnaiiimity  even  in  any  one  man^  which  was  then  fo  confpicuous  in 
a  whole  people?  Fora  further  confirmation  of  this  matter,  I  fliall  produce 
a  remarkable  proof  from  what  happened  in  Capua,  after  Hannibal  had 
defeated  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  Upon  that  overthrow, 
all  Italy,  and  the  Capuans  in  particular,  began  to  rebel  againfi:  their 
Governors,  out  of  an  ancient  emulation  which  fubfifted  betwixt  the 
Senate  and  the  People  there.  But  Pacuvius  Calavius  being  then  firft 
Magiftrate  in  that  City,  and  feeing  the  ferment  it  was  in,  hit  upon  the 
following  expedient  to  reconcile  the  People  and  Senate.  In  the  firfl 
place,  he  called  the  Senate  together,  and  having  reprefented  to  them 
how  implacably  they  were  hated  by  the  people,  the  danger  they  were 
in  of  having  their  brains  knocked  out  by  them,  and  the  City  delivered 
up  to  Hannibal,  now  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  were  in  fo  defperate  a 
condition,  told  them  at  laft  that  if  they  would  leave  things  to  him,  he 
would  reconcile  all  difi'erences  betwixt  them  j  but  that  is  was  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  their  prefervation,  that  they  fliould  be  all  locked  up  together 
in  the  Senate  houfe,  and  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  after 
which,  he  would  anfwer  for  their  fafety.  The  Senators  fubmitting  to 
this,  he  told  the  people  in  a  conference,  that  the  time  was  come  at  laft, 
when  they  might  fufiiciently  humble  the  Nobility  if  they  pleafed,  and 
take  a  full  revenge  upon  them  for  the  many  injuries  they  had  received 
at  their  hands;  for  he  had  them  all  flint  up  together  in  his  cuftody: 
but  as  he  imagined  they  would  not  think  of  leaving  the  City  wholly 
unprovided  with  Magiftratcs  and  Senators,    he  was  of  opinion   thev 

Q^  2  fliould 
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flioukl  crc:\te  new  ones  firft  to  fupply  the  vacancies,  in  cafe  they  had  a 
mind  to  ililpiich  the  old  ones  :  tor  which  piirpole,  he  had  brought  a 
rurle  thither  with  the  names  of  all  the  Senators  in  it,  out  of  which  he 
dclired  they  would  draw  them  one  by  one,  and  he  would  take  care 
that  every  man  of  them  Hiould  be  put  to  death  immediately,  as  foon  as 
they  had  appointed  another  in  his  room.  The  drawing  accordingly 
bef^un,  and  upon  the  iirlt  name  that  came  out,  a  great  out-cry  was  let 
up  of  tyrant^  oppj'ejfor^  &c.  and  Pacuvius  afking  whom  they  would  have 
to  fucceed  him,  a  general  filence  enfiied  ;  after  which,  one  of  the 
Plebeians  was  propofcd  :  no  fooner  was  he  mentioned  however,  but 
ibmc  burft  out  a  laughing,  others  began  to  hifs,  and  others  to  abufe 
him,  lome  in  one  manner  and  fome  in  another  :  fo  that  in  fhort,  as 
they  proceeded  to  name  the  others,  there  was  not  fo  much  as  one  that 
was  thought  worthy  of  that  dignity.  Pacuvius,  therefore,  taking  the 
advantage  of  this  difpofition  in  the  people,  told  them,  that  fince  they 
did  not  think  it  convenient  the  City  iliould  be  without  a  Senate,  and 
could  not  agree  in  the  choice  of  new  Senators,  they  had  better  be  re- 
conciled to  the  old  ones,  who  would  be  fo  humbled  by  the  apprehen- 
lions  they  had  been  in,  that  they  might  expe6l  to  find  that  moderation 
as  well  as  ability  in  them,  which  it  feemed  they  could  not  liope  for  ii:- 
others.  A  reconciliation  accordingly  enfued  betwixt  them  ;  and  the 
miftake  they  had  lain  under  in  generals  was  foon  difcovered,  when 
they  came  to  the  difcufiion  of  particulars. 

The  people  are  likewife  often  deceived  in  jiidging  of  the  circumftances 
and  fituation  of  things  ;  and  are  not  capable  of  being  difabufed,  till 
they  come  to  view  them  more  nearly.  After  the  year  1414,  moll:  of 
the  principal  Citizens  of  Florence  being  driven  out  of  that  City,  and 
no  regular  Government  left,  but  rather  a  li'centious  fort  of  mifrule, 
under  which,  things  fell  into  greater  confufion  every  day,  feveral  of 
the  popular  party,  who  faw  the  Republic  could  not  hold  together  at 
that  rate  ;  and  not  being  able  to  penetrate  into  the  true  caufe  of  this, 
imputed  it  to  the  ambition  of  certain  leading  men  amongft  them,  who 
(as  they  gave  out)  fomented  thefe  irregularities,  in  order  to  deprive 
them  of  their  liberties,  and  mold  the  State  into  fuch  a  form,  as  they 
beft  liked  themfelves  :  thefe  afperfions  were  induflrioufly  propagated  in 
every  part  of  the  City,  by  perfons  who  daily  abufed  the  principal  Citi- 
zens, both  in  public  and  private  companies,  threatening,  that  if  ever  they 
fliould  get  into  the  Signiory,  they  would  not  fail  to  bring  their  mif- 
decds  to  light,  and  punifh  them  feverely.  But  afterwards,  when 
Come  of  thofe  very  men  came  into  authority,  as  they  had  wifhed,  and 
from  that  degree  of  eminence  were  enabled  to  fee  further  and  clearer 
into  things,  they  foon  began  to  perceive  the  caufes  of  thefe  diforders, 
the  dangers  that  hung  over  their  heads,  and  the  difficulty  of  providing 
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any  effediiial  remedy  :  and  finding  they  were  owing  rather  to  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  times,  than  to  any  particular  men,  they  prefently  changed 
both  their  opinion  and  condu(fl  i  as  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
particulars  had  opened  their  eyes,  and  convinced  them  of  the  preju- 
dices they  had  conceived,  and  the  errors  they  had  lain  under,  whillt 
they  judged  of  things  by  general  appearances.  So  that  thofe  who  had 
heard  them  talk  in  another  ftrain,  whilft  they  were  private  men,  and 
faw  them  aót  in  a  manner  fo  different  from  their  former  profefiions, 
when  they  had  got  into  power,  could  not  be  perfuaded  that  this  was 
the  effeól  of  more  experience,  or  deeper  in  fight  into  the  ftate  of  affairs, 
but  that  they  were  either  corrupted  by  others,  or  intoxicated  with  their 
own  power  :  and  the  fame  thing  happening  feveral  times  afterwards 
gave  rife  to  the  proverb,  Cojloro  hanno  un  animo  in  piazza,  &  uno  in 
fa  lazzo  j  thefe  men  are  of  one  opinion  in  the  houfe^  and  another  out  of 
doors. 

What  has  been  faid,  therefore,  being  duly  confidcred,  it  appears, 
that  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  undeceive  the  people,  by  fetting  particulars 
before  their  eyes,  when  they  have  been  mifled  by  judging  of  things  in 
general,  as  Pacuvius  did  at  Capua,  and  the  Patricians  at  Rome  ;  and,  I 
think,  we  may  conclude  upon  the  whole,  that  no  prudent  man  ought  to 
defpife  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  particular  matters,  fuch  efpe- 
cially  as  the  diflribution  of  offices  and  honours,  in  which  they  are  {o 
leldom  wrong,  that  if  a  fmaller  number  were  to  have  the  difpofal  of 
them,  they  would  err  much  oftener  [^].     It  may  not  then  feem  foreign 

to 

[a"]  Very  different  is  old  Montaigne's  opinion  upon  this  point.  "  A  dozen  men,  fay» 
he,  muft  be  called  out  of  a  whole  nation,  to  judge  of  an  acre  of  land  ;  and  the  judg- 
ment of  our  inclinations  and  aiSiions,  the  hardeft  and  mofl:  important  thing  that  is,  we 
rnuft  refer  to,  vox  populi^  the  mother  of  ignorance,  injuftice,  and  inconllancy.  Is  it 
reafonable  that  the  life  of  a  wife  man  fliould  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  fools  ?  "  Àn 
"  quidqiiam  Stu/tluSy"  fays  Tully  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Tufculan  Dilputations,  "  qunm 
*'  quos  Jmgidos  contemnas,  eos  aliquid putare  eJJ'e  univerfos  ?"  Can  any  thing  be  more  foolijh  than 
to  thhik,  that  thofe  you  defpife  when  Jingle,  can  he  of  any  value  in  the  bulk  f  He  that  makes  it 
his  bufinefs  to  pleafe  them,  will  never  fucceed  ;  it  is  a  mark  that  never  is  to  be  reached 
or  hit.  *'  Nihil  tarn  inejiimabile  eji  qua?n  opinio  tnultitudinis."  Nothing  is  to  be  fo  little  ejleemed 
as  the  judgment  of  the  multitude.  Demetrius  pleafantly  faid  of  the  voice  of  the  people, 
**  That  he  made  no  more  account  of  that  which  came  out  of  their  mouth,  than  of  what 
*'  fum'd  from  their  lower  parts."  Cicero  goes  further  in  his  fecond  book  definibus.  "  Ego 
•*  hoc  judico,  fays  he,  y7  quando  non  turpe  fit,  tamennon  effe  non  turpe,  quum  id  a  multiiudine 
laudatur.^'  I  am  of  opinion  that  though  a  thing  be  not  foul  in  itfelf,  yet  it  cannot  but  become  fo 
when  it  is  commended  by  the  midtitude.  No  art,  no  dexterity,  could  conduft  our  fteps  in 
following  fo  wandering  and  fo  irregular  a  guide.  In  the  confufion  and  noife  of  vulgar 
opinion  no  good  path  can  be  chofen  :  let  us  not  then  propofe  to  ourfelves  fo  variable  a 
Conductor  :  let  us  conftantly  follow  our  own  right  rcafon  ;  let  the  approbation  of  the 
l>ixh\\c  follow  lis,  if  they  will  ;  and  as  it  wholly  depends  upon  fortune,  we  have  no  caufe 
to  exped  it  fooner  any  other  way  than  that, 

Non 
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to  our  purpofe,   to  flicw  in  the  next  Chapter  what  methods  the  Sena- 
tors of  Rome  took  to  over-reach  the  Plebeians,  in  diftributions  of  this 


nature. 


CHAP.    XLVIIL 

To  prrcfnt  a  fncan  or  ivichd  man  from  being  advanced  to  the  Magifiracy^ 
care  jhould  be  taken  tofet  a  Candidate  of  the  noble  ft  family^  and  mofl 
eminent  merits  in  competition  nvitb  one  of  the  bafeji  and  vilefi  of  the 
People, 

T  T  THEN  the  Patricians  began  to  be  apprehenfive  that  the  Tribunes, 
V  V  veiled  with  Confular  power,  would  be  chofen  out  of  the 
Plebeians,  they  always  had  recourie  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  expe- 
dients ;  they  either  fet  up  fome  of  the  worthieft  and  moft  refpetìable 
men  in  the  Commonwealth,  or  corrupted  fome  of  the  moft  fordid  and 
bafeft  of  the  Plebeians  to  iiand  Candidates,  amongft  other  competitors 
of  better  reputation  in  that  body,  and  boldly  to  follicit  that  honour  for 
themfelves.  The  latter  method  made  the  people  afljamed  of  beftow- 
ing  it  upon  fuch  unworthy  men  j  and  the  former  of  not  giving  it  to 

Non  quicquid  turbida  Roma 


Elevet,  accedas,  examenque  improbum  in  ilia 
Caftigcs  trutinà,  nee  te  quaefiTeris  extra. 

"Whatever  reftlefs  Rome 


Extols  or  ccnfares,  truft  not  to  its  doom  : 
Stand  notth'  award  of  an  ill-judging  town. 
Nor  by  its  falfer  fcale  adjuft  your  own. 
No,  no,  for  other  judgments  afk  no  more. 
To  know  thyfelf,  thyfclf  alone  explore. 


Persius,  Sat.  i.  V.  5. 


If  popular  opinion,  neverfhelefs,  be  of  that  ufe  to  the  Public,  as  to  keep  men  in  their 
duty  ;  if  fome  are  thereby  excited  to  virtue  ;  if  Princes  are  moved  by  hearing  the  world 
blefs  the  memory  of  Trajan,  and  abominate  that  of  Nero  ;  if  it  moves  them  to  fee  the 
name  of  that  great  beaft,  once  fo  terrible  and  dreaded,  now  fo  freely  curfed  and  reviled 
by  every  fchool-boy,  let  it,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  increafe  and  be  cheriftied  as  much 
as  polTihle  amongft  us.  P  or  even  Plato  himfelf,  bending  his  whole  endeavour  to  make 
his  Citizens  virtuous,  advifes  them  not  to  defpife  the  good  efteem  of  the  People,  and 
fays,  **  That  it  happens  by  a  certain  Divine  inspiration,  that  even  the  wicked  themfelves, 
**  as  well  by  word  as  opinion,  can  often  diflinguifli  the  good  from  the  evil."  This  Per- 
fon  and  his  Tutor  are  marvellous  bold  Artificers,  to  add  Divine  operations  and  Revelations 
wherever  human  force  is  wanting  :  and  perhaps  it  was  for  this  reafon,  that  Timon  railing 
at  him,  calls  him  the  great  Forger  of  Miracles^  as  Cicero  fays  in  his  firft  book  de  natura 
deorumy  Cap.  xx.  *'  L^f  Tragici  Poeta  ocnfugìunt  ad  Deum  aliquem^  cum  aìiter  expUcare  ar- 
•'*  gumenti  exitum  non  pojfunt."  As  Tragic  poets  have  recourfe  to  fome  Deiiy^  when  they 
cannat  otherujife  tell  how  to  wind  up  the  plot."     Book  II.  EfTay  16. 

thofe 
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thofe  that  were  the  moft  deferving.  This  may  ferve  as  a  corroboration 
of  what  I  faid  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  that  though  the  people  are 
frequently  deceived  in  judging  of  generals,  they  very  feldom  err  in. 
particulars- 


CHAP.     XLIX. 

If  fuch  Cities  as  RomCy  which  were  originally  free,  found  it  exceeding 
difficult  to  make  laws  fufficiently  effeElual  to  fecure  their  liberties  ;  //  is 
almoji  impojjible  for  thofe  that  have  always  been  in  a  fate  of  fertility 
and  dependence  ever  to  become  free. 

HOW  difficult  a  matter  it  is  to  eftabllfli  fuch  laws  in  a  Common- 
wealth, as  may  at  all  times  effcólually  preferve  its  hberties,  is 
luihciently  evident  from  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  Republic.  For 
though  many  good  provilions  were  at  firfl:  made  by  Romulus,  and  after- 
wards by  Numa,  then  by  TuUus  Hoftilius,  Servius,  and  hftly  by  the 
Decemviri  who  were  created  for  that  purpofe  ;  yet  in  procefs  of  time 
frefh  exigencies  and  accidents  often  made  new  laws  neceffary  ;  as  it 
happei.ed  when  they  created  the  Cenforfhip,  which  was  one  of  thofe 
Inlfitutions  that  chiefly  contributed  to  preierve  the  liberties  of  Rome 
fo  long  ;  for  as  the  Cenfors  were  appointed  to  infpe^ft  the  manners  and 
condud:  of  the  Citizens,  and  to  corretì:  their  enormities  and  extrava- 
gancies, it  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  them  that  they  continued 
uncorrupt  for  fuch  a  number  of  years.  They  were  guilty  of  a  great 
error  however,  in  the  creation  of  thofe  officers,  as  they  were  to  con- 
tinue five  years  in  power  :  but  this  was  afterwards  wifely  corredted  by 
Mamercus  the  Di(flator,  and  the  term  of  their  authority  reduced  to 
eighteen  months  :  at  which  the  Cenfors  were  exafperated  to  fuch  a 
degree,  and  watched  his  conduct  fo  narrowly,  that  they  found  nieans  at 
laft  to  expel  him  the  Senate,  to  the  great  regret  both  of  the  Patricians 
and  the  Plebeians.  That  Livy  does  not  inform  us  whether  Mamercus 
found  any  redrefs  upon  this  occafion,  mud  either  be  a  negle(ft  in  the 
Hiftorian,  or  a  defed  in  the  laws  :  for  furely  that  Commonwealth  can- 
not be  wifely  conftituted,  where  a  Citizen  is  liable  to  be  perfecuted 
without  refource  or  means  of  defence,  only  for  promulging  a  law  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  liberty. 

But  to  our  parpoie  :  I  fay  that  from  the  creation  of  thefe  Magiftrates, 
we  may  obferve  how  difficult  it  is,  even  in  Cities  that  were  free  from 
the  beginning,  like  Rome,  and  fubjed:  to  no  other  power,  to  make  fuffi- 
cient  provifions  for  the  fapport  of  liberty  :  and,  how  almoft  impoffible 
for  other  Cities,  which  were  founded,  and  always  have  lived  in  lub- 

iedion 
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jcdion,  ever  to  make  luch  laws  as  may  eftcdliuilly  fecure  tlicm  in  the 
cr.iovincnt  of  liberty  ami  tranquillity.  We  might  inrtance  in  the  caie 
ot  Florence,  which  being  fiibjed:  to  the  Roman  Empire  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  always  accullomcd  to  live  under  the  government  of  others, 
continued  a  long  time  in  that  State  of  fervility,  without  fo  much  as 
ever  alpiring  to  liberty  :  at  lall,  however,  fome  little  attempt  was  made, 
and  the  Citizens  began  to  form  new  laws  for  themfelves  ;  but  as  they 
were  mixed  and  entangled  with  the  old  ones,  which  were  bad,  they 
had  little  or  no  etHcacy  :  and  tiius  they  continued  two  hundred  years,  as 
appears  from  authentic  hiflory,  without  any  regular  form  of  Govern- 
liient  that  deferved  the  name  of  a  Republic.  The  fame  difficulties  and 
inconveniencies  that  occurred  in  that  State,  have  ever  been  incident  to 
all  others,  which  had  the  like  beginnings  :  and  though  ample  autho- 
rity has  often  been  trulied  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Citizens,  to  new  model 
it  by  the  free  fuffrages  of  the  people,  yet  they  never  confulced  the  good 
of  the  public  in  thofe  reformation?,  fo  much  as  their  own  private  ad- 
vantage :  whence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  things  grew  worle  and  worfe, 
inliead  of  better,  and  their  confufion  daily  increafed. 

But  to  be  liill  more  particular  :  Amonglf  other  things  which  ou2;ht  to 
be  confidered  by  a  Legillator,  he  Hiould  take  great  care  in  whofe  hands 
he  lodges  the  cognizance  of  capital  caufes,  and  the  execution  of  penal 
Jaws  [£>].     This  was  well  attended  to  acRome  j  an  appeal  to  the  people 

being 

[b"]  Lord  Bacon,  in  a  piece  entitled,   A  Proportion  to  his  Majejiy  for  the  compilement  avd 

ùmentiment  of  our  Laics,  lays,  "  It  is  certain  th?.t  our  Laws,   as  they  now  itand  are  lub- 

*•'  je£t  to  great  uncertainty  and  variety  of  opinions,  delays,  and   evaiions  :  from  whence 

**  it  follows:     I.   That  the    multiplicity  and    length   of  fuits  are  great;    2.   That  the 

**  contentious  pcrfon  is    armed,  and   the  honeft  fu bje<5l  wearied  and  opprefi'cd  ;   3.  That 

"  the  judge  is  more  abfolure,  who  has  a  greater  liberty  in   doubtful  cafes  ;  4.  That  the 

*'  Chancery  Courts  are  more  filled,  the  remedy  of  the  Law  being  often  obfcure  and 

*'  doubtful  ;  5.  That  the   ignorant  Lawyer  fnrouds  his  ignorance  of  Law  in  this,  that 

*'  there  are  fo  many  and  fo  frequent  doubts  ;  6.  That  mens  aflurances  of  their  lands  and 

**  cltatcs  by  Patents,  Deeds,  and  Wills,  are  often  fubjedt  to  queftion  and  precarious  ;  and 

**  many  inconveniencies  of  that  nature."     He  then  obferves,  "  That  if  it  had  not  been 

*'  for  Sir  Edward  Cc.ke's  Reports,  the  law  by  that  time  would  have  been  almoft  like  a 

**  Ship  without  Bdllaft;   fuice  the  Cafes   of  modern   experience   are  fled  from  thofe  that 

**  have  been  adjudged  and  ruled  in  former  times."     '*  But  the  neceffity  of  this  work," 

continues  he,  **  is  yet  greater  in  the  Statute  Law.   For  firfl,  there  is  a  number  of  enfnaring 

"  penal  laws,  which  he  upon  the  fubjeól,  and  if  they  fhould  be  awaked,  and  put  in  exe- 

**  cution  in  bad  times,  would  grind   them  to  powder.     There  is  a  learned  Civilian  who 

•*  expounds  that  pafTage  in  the  Scripture,  *'  Pluct  laqueos  fupcr  eos^'  It  fhall  ra'mfnares  upon 

*'  theniy  of  a  multitude  of  penal  Laws,  which  are  worfe  than  fhowers  of  hail  and  ternpeft 

**  upon  Cattle,  becaufe  they  fall  upon  men.     There  are  fome  penal   Laws  fit  to  be  re- 

•*  tamed,  but  their  penalty  is  too  great  ;   and  it  is  ever  a  rule,  that  any  over-great  penalty 

•*  (befides  the  acerbity  of  it)  deadens  the  execution  of  the  Law.     There  is  a  further  in- 

**  convenience  of  penal  Laws,  obfolcte  and  out  of  ufe  ;  for  that  it  brings  a  gangrene, 

'*  neglect,  and  habit  of  difobedience    upon    other  wholefome  Laws,  that  are   fit  to  be 

**  comiuutd  in  p-actice  and  execution:  fo  that  our  Laws  endure  the  torment  of  Mezen- 

•  *'  tius. 
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being  allowed  in  moft  cafes  :  and  in  any   matter  where   the   ncceffity 
was   prefiing,  and    it  might   be    dangerous  to  delay  the  execution  of 
juftice  by   an  appeal,  they  created  a  Did:ator,   who  faw  it  immediately 
performed  ;  they   never  had  recourfe  to  this  remedy  however,  except 
upon  very   urgent  occafions.     But   Florence,  and  other  Cities   of  the 
fame  fervile  caft,  had   a  foreign  officer   fent  to  refide  amongfl  them  by 
their  Prince,  who  vefted  this  authority  in  him  :   which  cuftom  they  kept 
up  after  they  became  free,  and  continued  the  fame  power  in  a  foreigner, 
whom  they  called  their  Captain  -y  a  dangerous  practice  indeed  !  confider- 
ing  how  eafily  fuch  a  perfon  might  be  corrupted  by  the  more  powerful 
Citizens  \c\     But  other  revolutions  happening   in   that  State,  this  cuf- 
tom  was  afterwards  changed,  and   eight   of  their  own   Citizens  were 
appointed  to  execute  the  Office  of  Captain,  which  was  ftill  worfe  and 
worfe  ;  becaufe,  as  I  have  faid  elfewhere,  where   there   are  but   few 
Magiilrates,  they  are   always  liable  to  be  made  tools  of  to  thofe,  that 
have  the  chief  power  in  their  hands.     Againft  this  inconvenience,  they 
have  made  admirable  provifion  at  Venice,  where  there  is  a  Council  of 
Teii  appointed,   with  power  to  punifh  any  Citizen  without  appeal  :  and 
left  their  authority  ffiould  not  be  fufficient  to  controul  perfons  of  more 
than  ordinary  power  or  quality,  there  are  two  Couiicih  of  Forty\d^^^  aad 
the  Pregadi  [e^  befides,  (which  is  the  highefl  Court  in  that  City)  and 
all  of  them   commiffioned  to  take  cognizance  of  capital  offences,  and 
to  punifh  them  :   fo  that,  if  there  is  any  body  to  accufe,  there  are  always 
judges  enough,  and  of  fufficient  authority  to  curb  offenders  of  the  high- 
eft  rank.     If  Rome  then,  which  was  originally  free,  and  governed  by  fo 
many  wife  Citizens  of  its  own,  found  daily  occafion  to  make  new  laws 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  liberties,   according  to  the  variety  of  unex- 
pected contingencies  ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  other  Cities,  which  ftood 
upon  fo   much  weaker  foundations,   fhould  meet  with  fuch  difficulties 
and   obftacles  in   their  way,    that   they  could   never  furmount  them, 
and    become  perfedly  free. 

**  tius,  the  living  die  in  the  arms  of  the  dead.  Laftly,  there  is  fuch  an  accumulation  of 
**  Statutes  concerning  one  matter,  and  they  are  fo  crofs  and  intricate,  that  the  certainty 
**  of  the  Law  is  loft  in  the  heap."  If  there  was  reafon  for  fuch  a  reprefentation  at  that 
time  ;  furely  there  is  much  more  at  prefent.  But  we  may  thank  Heaven,  that  the  cog- 
nizance of  capital  caufes,  and  the  execution  of  penal  Laws  are  lodged  in  fuch  hands  as  they  are  j 
oiherwife  what  would  become  of  us  ? 

[f]  See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  Book.  II.  towards  the  beginning,  and  alibi  pajfim. 

\_d']  Le  ^arantie  are  two  Tribunals,  each  of  which  confifts  of  forty  judges,  and  has 
its  particular  jurifdi6tion,  one  taking  cognizance  of  criminal,  the  other  of  civil  caufes. 

[^]  This  Council  is  compofed  of  twp  hundred  Senators,  and  is  called  the  Pregadi^  or 
Court  of  Requefis^  becaufe  at  its  firft  inftituiion  it  va^s  prayed  to  charge  itfelf  with  the  catc 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Vol.  II,  R  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     L. 

That  no  one  Miigifirate  or  Council Pmild  have  it  in  their  power  tojiop  the 
courje  of  public  affairs  in  a  Comtno7iwealth. 

TITUS  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  and  Cains  Julius  Mento,  being  Col- 
legues  in  the  Confulihip  at  Rome,  but  difagreeing  and  thwart- 
ing each  otlier  in  their  meaiures,  all  public  bufinefs  was  at  a  fiand  : 
upon  which,  the  Senate  adviied  them  to  create  a  Didator  to  expedite 
the  atfairs,  which  their  quarrels  would  not  Tuffer  them  to  difpatch  as 
they  ought  to  do  thcmfelves.  But  the  Confuls,  though  they  differed 
in  every  thing  elfe,  unanimoufly  agreed  to  oppofe  the  creation  of  a 
Divftator  :  fo  that  the  Senators  having  no  other  remedy,  were  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  Tribunes,  who,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Se- 
nate, at  lali  compelled  them  to  fubmit.  From  hence,  in  the  firfl  place, 
we  mav  obferve,  of  how  great  utility  the  Inftitution  of  Tribunes  was 
to  that  Republic,  not  only  in  curbing  the  ambition  and  infolence  of  the 
Patricians  to  the  Plebeians,  but  in  moderating  the  differences  and  emu- 
lations that  happened  amongft  themfelves  :  and  in  the  next,  that  fpe- 
cial  care  fliould  be  taken  in  a  Commonwealth,  not  to  put  it  in  the 
power  of  a  few  perfons  to  clog  or  impede  the  common  courfe  of  affairs, 
particularly  of  things,  the  difpatch  whereof,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
the  fupport  and  welfare  of  the  State.  For  example,,  if  you  lodge  the 
power  of  diftributing  honours  and  emoluments  in  the  hands  of  fuch  a 
Council,  or  appoint  fuch  an  officer  to  execute  any  other  of  your  com- 
mands, you  ought  either  to  make  fome  provifion  beforehand,  that 
will  force  them  to  difcharge  thofe  functions  ;  or  in  cafe  they  will  not, 
to  referve  a  power  of  appointing  others  that  may  and  will  :  otherwife 
that  Inftitution  will  be  both  defedive  and  dangerous  ;  as  it  would  have 
proved  at  Rome,  in  the  inftance  juft  now  quoted,  if  they  had  not  had 
the  authority  of  the  Tribunes  to  quell  the  obftinacy  and  perverfenefs  of 
the  Confuls. 

In  the  Republic  of  Venice,  where  the  majority  of  the  great  Council 
have  the  difpofal  of  all  honours  and  employments,  it  once  happened, 
either  through  difguft,  or  fome  other  motive,  that  they  would  not  ap- 
point any  new  Magiftrates  to  fucceed  the  old  ones  in  their  feveral  de- 
partments either  at  home  or  abroad,  when  their  authority  expired  ; 
which  prefently  occafioned  great  confufion  and  diforder  :  for  the  towns 
that  depended  upon  them,  and  indeed  their  own  City  itfelf,  being  left 
deflitute  of  lawful  judges,  could  obtain  no  redrefs  in  any  injury, 
till  either  the  majority  of  that  council  were  appeafed,  or  fome  other  ex- 
pedient 
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pedient  found  out.  And  certainly  this  would  have  been  attended  with 
fatal  confequences,  if  they  had  not  been  prevented  by  fome  of  the  moft 
prudent  Citizens,  who  took  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get  a  law  pafTed, 
that  no  office  or  employment  whatfoever,  either  within  the  City  or 
without  it,  fliouldever  be  vacated  till  new  officers  were  chofèn  to  fuper- 
fede  the  old  ones  :  and  thus  this  defeót  was  remedied,  and  the  great 
Council  deprived  of  a  power  to  interrupt  the  courfe  of  juftice  and  other 
public  affairs,  which  otherwife  muft  have  ended  in  the  total  diffolution 
of  that  State. 


CHAP.     LI. 

l'hai  a  Prince  or  Republic  fhould fee  m  to  do  that  out  of  favour  and  liberality^ 

which  they  are  forced  to  do  by  necefjity. 

WISE  men  make  the  beft  of  all  times  and  accidents,  and  if  ever 
they  find  themfelves  under  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  ading  in 
fuch  or  fuch  a  manner,  yet  they  always  contrive  to  do  it  with  fo  good 
a  grace,  that  it  feems  rather  the  effedt  of  favour  and  liberality.  Of 
this  addrefs  the  Roman  Senate  availed  itfelf,  when  it  refolved  to  pay 
the  Soldiery  out  of  the  public  treafury,  who  before  were  obliged  to 
maintain  themfelves  in  time  of  war  at  their  own  expence.  For  the 
Senate  perceiving  that  no  war  could  be  long  fupported  upon  that  foot- 
ing, and  confequently  that  they  fhould  neither  be  able  to  carry  on  any 
fiege  of  importance,  nor  tranfport  their  armies  into  diftant  countries, 
both  which  they  thought  muft  fometime  become  necefiary,  refolved  to 
pay  them  out  of  the  public  ftock  :  yet  it  was  done  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  they  made  a  merit  of  what  was  entirely  owing  to  neceffity  :  by 
which  they  firmly  fecured  the  affeólions  of  the  people,  who  were  over- 
joyed at  a  favour  fo  extraordinary,  that  they  never  had  conceived  any 
hopes  of  obtaining,  nor  even  fo  much  as  thought  of  foliciting  it. 
And  though  the  Tribunes  took  great  pains  to  perfuade  them,  that  it 
was  fo  far  from  being  an  Ad:  of  Grace  as  they  imagined,  that  it  would 
rather  be  a  very  heavy  burden  than  otherwife,  as  grievous  taxes  muft 
be  laid  upon  them  to  defray  that  expence,  and  confequently  that  if 
the  Senate  was  bountiful,  it  was  out  of  other  men's  purfes  i  yet  all 
their  remonftrances  were  to  no  purpofe,  for  the  people  ftill  looked 
upon  it  as  a  great  obligation,  which  too  they  thought  confiderably  en- 
hanced by  the  manner  of  raifing  the  taxes  ;  much  the  heavier  part  of 
them  being  levied  upon  the  nobility  and  firft  demand-ed. 

R  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     LII. 

77v  heft,  the  fa  fc fly  ami  kaji  offenfroe  way  to  reprefs  the  hìfoìence  of  a  pri- 
vate pcrfofi,  "d'ho  grows  too  po^verful  in  a  CcmmoniveaW.\  is  to  he  before^ 
band  ivith  him  in  the  vicans  he  takes  to  advance  himfelf. 

WE  have   ieen  ia  the   lafl:  Chapter  how  wonderfully  the  Senate 
in<;ratiated  themfclves   with   the   Plebeians,  by    their  feeming 
bounty,  in" allowing   them  pay   in  their   wars,  and  by  their   lenity  ia 
colleòiin^^   the   taxes  :    and   if  they  had  perfified  in  that  courfe,  they 
would  not  onlv  have  prevented  all  fubfequent  difTenfions  in  Rome,  but 
wholly  deprived   the   Tribunes  of  their  credit   with  the   people,    and 
confequently  of  all  authority  in  the  City.     For  indeed  there  is  no  better 
method,  nor  eafier,  nor  lefs  apt  to  excite  difturbances  in  a  Common- 
wealth, efpecially   a  corrupt   one,  when   an  ambitious  and  overgrown 
Citizen  is  to  be  oppofed,  than  to  anticipate  him  in  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  he  propofes  to  accomplifh  his  defigns.     It  is  certain,  if  this 
method  had   been  followed  by  Cofimo  de'  Medici's  enemies,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  them  than  driving  him  out  of  Florence  :  for  had  they 
imitated  his  example  in  careffing  and  cajoling  the  people,  thjsy  r.iight 
have  difarmed  him  of  thofe  weapons  which  he  nioft  effcólually  availed 
himfelf  of,  without  violence  or  difguft.     Pietro   Sederini  acquired  all 
the  power  he  had  in  Florence  merely  by  favouring  and  cherifliing  the 
people,  which  gave  him   the  generiil  reputation  of  their  Protedor  and 
Champion  of  the  public   liberty  :  and   without  doubt  thofe   Citizens, 
who  began  to  grow  jealous  of  his  authority,  would   have  aded  much 
more  wifely,  more  honourably,   and  fecurely  in  foreftalling  him  in  the 
wavs  he  took  to  aggrandize  himfelf,  than  in  oppofing  him  with  fuch 
vehemence  as  to  endanger  their  country  at  the  fame  time  :   for,  if  they 
had  deprived  him  of  thofe  arms,  in  which  his  ftrength  chiefly  confifted 
(as  they  eafily  might  have  done)  they  would  have  had  it  in  their  power 
to  over-rule  and  defeat   his  meafures  in  all  Councils  and  public  delibe- 
rations, without  any  violence   or  the  leafl  apprehenfion  of  the  people. 
But  (hould  any  one  obje(fl,  that  if  the   Citizens,  who  oppofed  Pietro, 
were  guilty  of  an  error,  in  not  being  beforehand  with  him  in  the  me- 
thods by  which  he  gained  fuch  a  reputation  amongft  the  people  ;  I  an- 
fwer,  that  Pietro  likewife  was  wanting  to  himfelf  in  not  guarding  againft 
the  means  which  they  took  to  make  themfelves  formidable  to  him.    In 
this  however,  he  was  in  fome  meafure  excufable,  becaufe,  in  the  firft 
place,  it  would  have  been  exceeding  difficult  and  dangerous  j  and  in  the 
next,  he  did  not  think  it  confident  with  his  honour  :  for  the  means 

they 
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they  took  to  pull  him  down  were  to  fet  up  the  Medici  againfì:  him,  by 
whofe  co-operation  they  fucceeded  in  their  defigns,  and  at  laft  effeded 
his  ruin:  Pietro  therefore,  could  not  in  honour  defert  the  people, 
v/hofe  liberties  he  had  undertaken  to  defend,  and  go  over  to  the  Me- 
dici :  nor,  if  he  had  fo  defigned,  could  he  have  done  it  fo  fecretly  and 
fuddenly,  but  the  people  would  have  been  aware  of  it,  which  muft  have 
been  of  fatal  confequence  to  him  ;  for  then  they  would  have  perfecuteJ 
him  as  much  as  ever  they  had  carefTed  him  before  :  fo  that  it  would 
have  encreafed  the  ftrength  of  his  enemies,  and  given  them  a  fairer 
opportunity  of  ruining  him. 

It  is  necelfary  therefore,  in  all  undertakings,  to  confider  every  thing 
maturely  beforehand,  and  not  to  take  a  refolution  in  which  the  danger 
is  fure  to  over- balance  the  advantage  propofed,  how  feafible  foever  it 
may  appear  in  fome  lights  :  otherwife,  a  man  may  expedt  to  be  ferved  a§ 
Cicero  was  ;  who,  inftead  of  ruining  Marc  Anthony,  as  he  defigned, 
ftill  added  to  his  reputation  and  greatnefs  :  for  when  Anthony  had 
affembled  a  powerful  army,  confiding  chiefly  of  the  foldiers  who  had 
followed  the  fortune  of  Julius  Csefar,  and  was  declared  an  enemy  to 
his  Country  by  the  Senate,  Cicero,  in  order  to  alienate  the  affeólions  of 
his  Soldiers  from  him,  adviied  the  Senate  to  put  Oftavius  at  the  head 
of  their  army,  and  fend  him  with  the  Confuls  againft  Anthony  j  al- 
ledging,  that  the  very  name  of  Oótavius  Csefir  (as  he  was  Nephew  to 
Julius)  would  bring  over  all  his  uncle's  friends  to  him, .by  which  Anthony 
muft  be  fo  weakened,  that  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  fupprefs  hi:m.. 
But  it  happened  quite  contrary  ;  for  06i:avius  being  corrupted  by  An- 
thony, deferted  the  interefts  of  Cicero  and  the  Senate,  and  joined  their 
enemy  j  by  which  alliance,  both  they  and  their  whole  party  were  ut- 
terly ruined.  And  this  indeed  might  have  eafily  been  forefeen  ;  fo  that 
they  (hould  by  no  means  have  liftened  to  Cicero's  advice,  but  have  been 
jealous  of  the  very  name  of  a  perfon,  who  had  enflaved  his  Country,  and 
made  himfeif  abfolute  lord  over  it  :  and  not  to  have  fo  fondly  hoped 
that  any  of  his  family  or  followers  would  ever  do  any  thing  in  favour 
©f  liberty. 

CHAP;     LIII. 

^bdi  the  People,  deluded  by  a  f alfe  appearance  of  advantage ^  often  feek  their 
own  deftriL^lion  :  and  that  they,  are  eafly  moved  by  magnificent  hopes  and 
promifes. 

AFTER  the  Romans   had   taken  the   City  of  Veii,  the  people 
became  pofi'efi^ed  with  a  conceit,  that  it  would   be  much   for 
the  advantage  of  the  State,  if  one  half  of  them  lliould  go  to  live  there  i 

as 
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as  the  country  was  fa  rich  nnd  full  of  good  building?,  that  it  would 
lupport  them  very  well,  and  the  City  lb  near  Rome,  that  it  could  not 
occafion  anv  confufionor  alteration  in  the  government  of  the  Common- 
wcaltli.  But  the  Senate  and  wiled  of  the  other  Citizens  thought  this 
would  be  of  lb  pernicious  conlequence,  that  they  freely  and  publicly 
declared  they  would  fooner  die,  than  ever  confent  to  it  :  fo  that  when 
the  thing  came  to  be  debated,  the  people  were  exafpcrated  at  the  Senate 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  thev  would  certainly  have  taken  up  arms,  and 
great  tumults  and  bloodlhed  muft  have  enfued,  if  fome  of  the  oldeft 
and  moll  refpe(flable  Citizens  had  not  interpofed  their  authority  and 
checked  the  furv  of  the  multitude. 

From  hence  we  may  oblerve,  in  the  firfl:  place,  that  the  populace  are 
often  lb  far  deceived  with  a  falfe  appearance  of  good,  as  to  folicit  their 
own  ruin  and  bring  infinite  dangers  and  difficulties  upon  the  Common- 
wealth, if  they  are  not  undeceived  by  fome  perfon  whom  they  reve- 
rence and  confide  in,  and  convinced  by  him  that  they  are  in  the  wrong. 
But  when  it  happens  that  they  have  been  formerly  deceived  either  by 
perfons,  or  in  the  appearance  of  things,  and  cannot  repofe  that  confi- 
dence in  any  one,  then  ruin  muft  of  necefììty  enfue.  So  true  is  what 
Dante  tells  us  in  his  Canto  upon  Monarchy. 

II  popolo  molte  volte  grida 

Viva  la  fua  morte,  &  muoia  la  fua  vita. 

Strange  caprice  !  oft  the  fenfelefs  multitude 
Chufe  death  inftead  of  life,  and  ill  for  good. 

To  this  diffidence  in  the  people  it  is  fometimes  owing  that  a  Common- 
wealth cannot  come  to  any  good  refolution,  as  we  have  obferved  before 
with  regard  to  the  Venetians,  who,  being*  attacked  by  many  enemies  at 
once,  could  not  refolve  to  make  their  peace  with  any  one  of  them,  by  re- 
floring  what  they  ufurped  ;  which  was  the  caufe  \f]  of  the  war  wherein 
fo  many  powers  combined  againfi:  them,  that  they  were  brought  almofl 
to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

If  we  confider  therefore,  to  what  things  it  is  eafy,  and  to  what  it  is 
difficult  to  perfuade  the  multitude,  we  fhall  find,  that  if  the  meafures 
propofed  to  them  appear  at  firft  fight  to  be  either  magnanimous,  or  like 
to  be  attended  with  great  profit,  they  come  into  them  with  much  ea- 
gernefs,  though  ever  fo  deftrudtive  at  the  bottom  :  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  feem  pufillanimous,  or  fuch  as  may  expofe  them  to  lofs,  it  will 
be  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible  to  make  them  go  down,  notwith- 

[/■]  Th;  famous  League  of  Cambray. 

(landing 
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{landing  others  may  be  convinced,  that  they  will  really  prove  falutary 
and  advantageous  in  the  end.  The  truth  of  this  may  be  confirmed  by 
numberlefs  examples  out  of  the  Roman,  and  other  Hiftories,  both  an- 
cient and  modern.  From  hence  arofe  the  bad  opinion  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  conceived  of  Fabius  Maximus,  who  never  could  perfuade 
them  that  it  was  the  fafeft  way  to  adi  upon  the  defenfive  againfl  Han- 
nibal, and  to  wafle  his  forces  by  flow  meafures,  without  hazarding  an 
engagement  with  him  :  for  they  thought  it  looked  like  cowardice,  and 
not  being  able  to  difcern  the  expediency  of  proceeding  in  that  manner,  his 
arguments  had  not  the  leaft  effed;  upon  them.  Nay,  fo  obftinately  do 
people  fometimes  perfift  in  errors  of  this  kind,  that  though  they  gave 
the  officer  who  was  next  in  command  under  Fabius,  authority  to  fight 
the  enemy,  in.  fpite  of  his  General  and  their  army,  would  certainly 
have  been  routed,  if  it  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  prudence  of  Fa- 
bius ;  yet  they  were  fo  far  from  being  convinced  of  their  error,  that 
they  afterwards  made  Varrò  Conful  upon  no  other  account,  but  becaufe 
he  had  boafted  up  and  down,  in  every  public  place  of  the  City,  that 
if  they  would  veil  him  with  proper  authority,  he  would  foon  give  a 
good  account  of  Hannibal  and  his  army.  What  was  the  confequence  ? 
He  fought  him  indeed,  but  fufirered  fo  total  a  defeat  at  Cannae,  that  Rome 
was  never  before  in  fuch  danger  of  utter  ruin.  Let  me  cite  another 
inflance  out  of  the  fame  Hiflory.  Hannibal  having  been  in  Italy  eight 
or  ten  years,  had  filled  that  Province  with  the  llaughter  of  the  Ro- 
mans, when  Marcus  Centenius  Penula  (a  man  of  very  mean  extradlion, 
but  of  fome  rank  in  the  army)  prefented  himfelf  one  day  to  the  Senate, 
and  told  them,  that  if  they  would  give  him  a  Commiffion  to  raife  an 
army  of  volunteers,  he  would  engage  to  deliver  Hannibal  either  dead 
or  alive  into  their  hands  very  foon.  Now,  though  the  Senators  looked 
upon  this  only  as  a  piece  of  fool-hardinefs,  yet,  confidering,  that  it 
his  requefl  Hiould  be  refufed,  and  the  people  come  to  know  of  it, 
perhaps  it  might  occafion  ill-blood  and  ledition  in  the  City,  if  not  a 
difgufl  to  their  order,  tl^y  thought  fit  to  comply  with  it  ;  chufing  ra- 
ther to  hazard  the  lofs  of  thofe  that  were  fimple  enough  to  follow  him, 
than  to  run  the  rifque  of  exciting  frefh  difcords  at  home  ;  as  they  well 
knew  how  much  fuch  a  refolution  would  be  applauded  by  the  people, 
and  how  impoffible  to  convince  them  of  its  abfurdity.  In  confequence 
of  this  Con^mifTion,  he  marched  with  a  diforderly  and  undifciplined 
body  of  men  againfl  Hannibal,  whom  he  engaged,  but  failed  of  his 
promife  ;  for  he,  and  all  the  reft  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces.  It  we 
look  into  the  Grecian  Hiftory,  we  fhall  there  find,  that  Nicias,  one  of 
the  wifefl  of  the  Athenians,  could  never  make  that  people  fenfible  of 
the  pernicious  confequences  that  muft  proceed  from  their  invading  Si- 
cily :  fo  that  in   contempt  of  his  opinion,  and  that  of  other  prudent 

men,. 
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mfn,  they  ptrliiicd  in  nn  expedition  which  proved  the  ruin  of  their 
State.  W'lien  Scipio  was  made  Conful,  he  defired  to  have  Africa 
for  his  province,  and  laid  he  would  undertake  to  demohfh  Carthage  ; 
but  as  the  Senate,  by  the  advice  of  Fabius  Maximiis,  refufed  him  that 
fevour,  he  threatened  to  propofc  it  to  the  people,  well  knowing  how 
fond  they  were  of  fuch  enterprizes.  We  might  likcwife  produce  fevc- 
ral  examples  in  our  own  Citv,  as  when  Hercules  Bentivoglio,  and  An- 
tonio Giacomini,  generals  of  the  Florentine  forces,  had  routed  Bartolo- 
meo de'  Alviano,  at  St.  Vincenzo,  and  went  to  lay  fiege  to  Pifa.  This 
undertaking  was  refolvcd  on  by  the  people,  vvlio  were  in  a  manner 
tnfcinated  by  the  pofitive  afTurance  of  fuccefs  they  had  from  Benti- 
voglio, though  molt  of  the  wifeft  Citizens  oppofed  it  :  but  the  tide 
ran  (o  ftrong  againrt:  them,  and  the  people  were  fo  dazzled  with  thofe 
promifes,  that  it  was  all  to  no  purpofe. 

I  fay  then,  that  there  is  no  furcr  way  to  ruin  a  Commonwealth,  in 
vHiich  the  people  have  any  confiderable  (hare  of  authority,  than  to 
propofe  gallant,  but  dangerous  enterprizes  to  them  ;  for  where  they 
have  the  greateft:  weight,  fuch  undertakings  will  always  be  embraced 
as  leem  to  carry  an  air  of  mao:nanimitv  with  them  :  nor  will  anv  other 
perfon  wno  dilTcnts  from  them,  how  wife  foever  he  may  be,  have  it  in 
his  power  to  provide  a  remedy. 

But  let  it  be  remembered,  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  thefe  things  moft 
commonly  end  in  the  deftrudlion  of  the  State,  the  particular  promoters 
and  condu(fi:ors  of  them  very  feldom  efcape  ruin  ;  for,  as  the  people 
make  not  the  leaft  doubt  of  fuccefs,  fo  they  never  impute  any  milcar- 
riage  to  ill  fortune,  or  want  of  power  in  the  Commander,  but  to  trea- 
chery or  ignorance  ;  for  which,  he  is  almoft  certainly  either  put  to 
death,  or  banifhed,  or  imprifoned  :  as  it  happened  to  many  of  the  Car- 
thaginian and  Athenian  Generals.  Nor  are  theitr  former  fuccefTes  and 
fervices  in  the  leaft  confidercd  upon  thefe  occafions  :  their  prefent  mif- 
fortune  cancels  the  memory  of  all  pafi:  merits  j  as  it  fell  out  in  the  cafe 
of  the  abovementioned  Antonio  Giacomini,  who,  not  taking  Pifa  as  he 
had  promifed  [g],  and  the  people  exped:ed,  fell  into  fuch  difgrace  with 
them,  that,  notwithftanding  the  many  great  fervices  he  had  formerly 
done  the  Republic,  he  was  fufFered  to  live  more  ^hrough  the  lenity  and 
gratitude  of  thofe  that  were  in  authority,  than  from  any  conviction  of 
his  innocence,  or  defire  in  the  people  to  fave  him. 

[g]  Machiavel  fays  a  liule  before  that  it  was  Bentivoglio,  that  gave  them  aflurance  of 
iucccfs  :  fo  that  he  feems  to  have  made  a  miftake  here. 
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CHAP.     LIV. 

How  greatly  the  prefence  of  a  grave  ma?i  in  authority  contributes  ta 

appeaje  an  enraged  multitude. 

THE  fecond  thing  obfervable  from  the  pafTage  related  in  the 
beginning  of  the  lad  Chapter,  is,  that  nothing  conduces  more  to 
bridle  the  rage  of  an  angry  multitude,  than  the  prefence  of  fome  grave 
man  in  authority  :  for  as  Virgil  fays, 

Turn  pietate  gravem  ac  meritis  fi  forte  virum  quern 
Confpexere,  filent,  arrecflifque  auribus  adftant.  ìEn.I.  154. 

If  then  fome  grave  and  pious  man  appear, 

They  hufh  their  noife,  and  lend  a  liil'ning  ear.  Dryden. 

Thofe  therefore  that  command  armies  or  govern  cities,  fhould  always 
upon  any  mutiny  or  fedition,  take  care  to  prefent  themfelves  (whether 
to  their  Soldiers  or  Citizens)  in  the  moft  refpedable  and  awful  man- 
ner, clothed  in  all  their  enfigns  of  office  and  authority,  to  infpire  the 
greater  veneration  and  reverence.  Not  many  years  ago  Florence  was 
divided  into  two  fatìions,  called  the  Fratefchi  and  Arrabiati^  who  at 
laft  fell  together  by  the  ears  :  but  the  former  being  worfled,  and  the 
mob  on  the  other  fide  going  to  plunder  the  houfe  of  Paolantonio  Sode- 
rini,  (one  of  the  heads  of  the  Fratefchi,  and  a  Citizen  of  great  reputa- 
tion in  the  Republic  at  that  time)  his  brother  Francifco,  then  Bifhopof 
Volterra,  and  now  a  Cardinal,  happening  to  be  there  and  hearing  the 
uproar,  immediately  put  on  his  richeft  robes  and  Epifcopal  Rochet, 
and  went  out  to  meet  the  armed  multitude,  whom  he  foon  appeafed  by 
gentle  language  and  the  dignity  of  his  perfon  :  a  circumftance  that 
was  much  talked  of,  and  applauded  at  that  time.  I  conclude  then,  that 
there  is  no  way  fo  proper  or  necelTary  to  compofe  a  popular  commotion, 
as  the  interpofition  of  fome  perfon  of  a  grave  and  refpedlable  prefence. 
— To  return  therefore  to  the  fubjed:  of  the  laft  chapter,  we  may  fee 
from  the  inftance  there  cited,  how  obftinately  the  Roman  people  were 
bent  upon  removing  to  Veii,  becaufe  they  had  taken  it  into  their  heads 
that  it  would  be  greatly  for  their  advantage,  without  ever  confidering  the 
difidvantages  that  lay  concealed  under  fo  fpecious  an  appearance  :  and 
that  from  the  tumults  which  arofe  upon  that  occafion  great  mi fchiefs 
muft  have  enfued,  if  the  Senate  had  not  wifely  applied  the  authority 
and  good  offices  of  fome  grave  and  refpedable  perfons  to  prevent  them. 

Vol.  il  >  S  CHAP. 
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^9W  ea/y  a  matter  it  is  to  govern  a  State  ivhere  the  People  are  not  cor^ 
rutted  \  how  hard  to  ere5t  a  Frincipality  where  there  is  an  equality 
amongji  them  ;  and  that  where  there  is  no  equality^  a  Commonwealth 
cannot  be  ejlablijhed. 

THOUGH  we  have  elfewhere  already  difcourfed  at  large  concern- 
\?i%  what  is  to  be  hoped  or  feared  from  corrupted  States,  it  may 
rot  appear  altogether  fuperfliious  however,  to  confider  a  refolution  of  the 
Roman  Senate,  upoD  a  vow  made  by  Camillus  to  dedicate  a  tenth  part 
of  the  fpoils  taken  from  the  Veientes  to  Apollo.     But  this  booty  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Commonalty,  and  there  being  no  other  way 
of  getting  an  exad  account   of  it,  the  Senate  publiflied  an  edidt,  re- 
quiring every  one   to  bring  a  tenth   part  of  his  plunder   to  the  public 
Trealury.     Now  though  this  edi6l  was  foon  after  revoked,  and  another 
method  found  of  fhcwing  their  gratitude  to  Apollo,   without  difgufting 
the  people  [/?],  yet  it  fliews  the  confidence  which  the  Senate  had  in  their 
honour,  and  that  they  made  no  doubt  of  their  punftually  fulfilling  the 
purport  of  the  edift  as  they  were  commanded  :  and  on  the  other  hand, 
we  fee  that  the  people  did  not  take  any  indiredt  means  to  evade  the  force 
of  it  by  delivering  falfe  accounts,  but  openly  and  honeftly  oppofed  it  as  an 
illegal  exadion.     This  and  many  other  examples  which  I  have  adduced 
before  upon  other  occafions,  may  ferve  to  demonftrate  the  probity   and 
devotion  of  that  people,  and  what  confidence  was  repofed  in  them  upon 
that  account.     Indeed  no  good  at  all  is  to  be  expeded  where  thefe  prin- 
ciples are  not  to  be  found,  as  we  have  fufficient  experience  at  prefent  in 
thofe  States  that  are  moft  corrupted  ;  but  above  all  in  Italy,  and  even  in 
France  and  Spain  too,  which  are  not  without  their  fhare  of  corruption: 
and  if  there  are  not  altogether  fo  many  diforders  in   the  two  laft  men- 
tioned, as  daily  happen  in  Italy,  it  is  not  fo  much  owing  to  the  virtue 
of  the  people,  who  are  much  degenerated,  as  to  the  form  of  their  go- 
vernment, which  being  Monarchial,  keeps  them  united  by  the  power 
of  their  Princes  and  the  vigour  of  their  laws,  which  are  not  yet  totally 
corrupted.     In  Germany  indeed  there  flill  remain  ftrong  traces  of  an- 
cient goodnefs  and   virtue:  to  which  it  is  owing  that  many  Republics 

[^]  As  it  was  refolved  to  fend  a  golden  vcfTel  to  Delphos,  and  there  was  no  gold  to  be 
had  In  the  City,  the  Roman  Ladies  did  a  very  generous  thing  upon  this  occafion,  which 
delivered  the  people  out  of  their  perplexity  :  for  they  met  together,  and  agreed  to  confe- 
cratc  all  their  Jewels  to  this  purpofe.  In  acknowledgement  of  which  facrifice,  the  Se- 
nate granted  them  the  honour  o^f  funeral  Orations,  which  the  men  only  had  been  favoured 
^■uith  lii!  that  time. 

there 
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there  retain  their  liberty,  and  keep  up  their  laws  and  difcipline  in  fach 
force,  that  no  enemy,  either  foreign  or  domeftic,  dares  to  attack  them  [/]  : 
and  that  this  is  really  matter  of  fatì:,  I  fhall  prove  from  an  example  not 
altogether  unlike  that  juft  now  mentioned  relating  to  the  Senate  and  peo- 
ple of  Rome.  When  thefe  Republics  have  occafion  for  money  upon 
the  public  account,  the  Councils  or  Magidrates  in  whom  the  fupreme 
authority  is  lodged,  lay  a  tax  of  one,  and  fometimes  perhaps  of  two 
per  cent,  according  as  the  exigency  requires,  upon  every  man's  property  : 
after  which,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  the  people  having  firll 
taken  an  oath  that  they  pay  their  refpedtive  proportions  to  the  full  of 
their  property,  throw  their  money  into  a  chefl  provided  for  that  puroofe 
by  the  Colled:ors  of  the  taxes,  who  never  count  it,  or  require  any 
other  proof  or  voucher,  but  their  own  confciences.  From  hence  it 
appears,  how  much  virtue  and  regard  to  Religion  are  left  amongft  this  peo- 
ple :  for  we  may  be  affured  that  every  man  pays  his  due  -,  becaufe  if  they 
did  not,  the  whole  would  not  amount  to  the  fum  it  ufed  to  do  at  the 
fame  rate  j  in  which  cafe  the  fraud  would  have  been  long  ago  deteded 
and  another  method  taken.  And  this  degree  of  honour  and  integrity  is 
fo  much  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  it  is  now  fo  rare,  and  to  fpeak  truth, 
hardly  any  where  elfe  to  be  found  ;  which  I  think  is  chiefly  owing  to 
two  caufes.  In  the  firft  place,  they  never  have  had  much  commerce 
with  their  neighbours,  being  feldom  viilted  by  them,  and  feldomer  go- 
ing abroad  themfelves  ;  but  living  contented  with  the  food  and  clothing 
which  are  the  produd  of  their  own  country,  and  thereby  preventing 
all  opportunities  of  evil  converfation  that  might  corrupt  their  manners  : 
by  which  means  they  have  kept  themfelves  untainted  by  the  example  of 
the  French,  the  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  three  nations  that  are  wicked 
enough  to  debauch  the  whole  world.  In  the  next  place,  thofe  Com- 
monwealths that  have  kept  themfelves  free  and  uncorrupt,  will  not  fuffcr 
any  of  their  Subjeds  to  live  like  gentlemen;  on  the  contrary,  they  al- 
ways maintain  as  much  equality  amongft  them  as  they  can  :  and  in  Ger- 
many they  hold  fuch  perlbns  in  fo  great  abhorrence,  that  if  by  chance 
any  of  them  fall  under  their  lafli,  they  certainly  put  them  to  death  as 
the  authors  of  all  corruption  and  diforder.  By  Gentkinen^  I  mean  fuch 
as  live  in  idlenefs  and  luxury  upon  the  income  of  their  ellates,  without 
any  profelTion  or  employment  ;  a  fort  of  Subjedls  that  are  very  pernicious 
in  every  Republic  and  Province  :  though  indeed  thofe  are  ftill  more  fo 
that  are  called  Lords,  and  have  Caftellanies  and  Jurifdidions  and  Vaf- 
fals  of  their  own.  With  thefe  two  forts  of  men  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, the  territories  of  Rome,  Romagna,  and  Lombardy  abound  :  from 

[/']  The  great  and  rapid  conquefts  which  Charles  V.  made  in  this  Country  but  a  few 
years  after,  fliew,  either  that  our  Author's  Maxim  does  not  always  hold  good  j  or  that 
the  Germans  were  become  very  corrupt,  all  on  a  I'udden  ;is  it  were. 

S  2  whence 
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whence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  there  is  no  fiich  thing  as  a  free  fiate  in  all 
thole  Provinces,  hecaiile  the  Nobility  are  mortal  enemies  to  tliat  kind  of 
<fOvcrnmcnf,  and  indeed  to  all  civil  liberty;  and  therefore  to  attempt  the 
-crtablilliment  of  a  free  Republic  in  kich  countries   would  be  a  fruitlcfs 
labour.     But  if  any  one  had  it  in  his  power  to  new  model  the  Govern- 
ment of  ihofe  countries,  he  muil  of  necellity  reduce  them  into  Monar- 
chies ;   for  where  the  whole  mafs  is  fo  corrupted  that  laws  are  not  a  fuf- 
ficient  remedy,  recourfe  muil  be  had  to  forcible  mcafures  and  regal  au- 
thority, to  controul  the  ambition  and  correct  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  No- 
bilitv,  with  a  high  hand  and  arbitrary  power.    The  neceifity  of  proceed- 
ing in  this  manner  is  obvious  from  the  example  of  Pufcany,   where  three 
Commonwealths,  as  Florence,  Siena,  and  Lucca,  have  fubfifted  a  long 
time,  though  that  Country  is  not  a  large  one  :   and  notwithftanding  the 
Tcft^of  the  Cities  in  that  Province  are  dependent  upon  them,  yet  from 
their  fpirit  and  manner  of  government,   it  plainly  appears  that  they  are 
in  fome  meafure  free,  and  would  be  fo  entirely  if  they  could  :  the  rea- 
fon  of  which  is,  that  there  are  but  very  few  Gentlemen  there,  and  no 
Lords,  with  fuch  jurifdidtion  as  I  have  beforementioned  :  but  fuch  a  fore 
of  parity  amongft  the  inhabitants,   that   an  able  man  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  political  government  of  ancient  Republics,  might  ea- 
sily eftablilh  a  free  Commonwealth  there:  yet  fo  great  has  been  their 
misfortune  hitherto,  that   they  never  have  had   any  perfon  that  either 
could,  or  knew  how  to  go  about  fo  laudable  an  undertaking. 

From  what  has  been  faid  we  may  draw  this  conclufion,  that  whofo- 
ever  fliall  endeavour  to  found  a  Commonwealth,  where  there  are  many 
Nobler  and  Gentlemen,  will  never  efFed  his  purpofe,  except  he  can 
iirft  root  them  all  out  :  on  the  other  hand,  whoever  would  eftabliili  a 
Kingdom  or  Principality  where  there  is  nearly  an  equality  amongft  the 
people,  will  not  be  able  to  fucceed  in  that  attempt,  unlefs  he  ennobles 
leverai  of  the  moft  ambitious  and  turbulent  difpofition  amongft  them  ;  and 
that  too  not  only  in  title  but  in  fa6t,  by  giving  them  Caftellanies  and 
other  pofTeflions,  by  heaping  favours  and  riches  upon  them,  by  exalting 
them  to  honours  and  preferments,  and  by  granting  them  power  and  ju- 
rifdidtion  [k]  ;  that  fo  whilft  they  maintain  the  power  of  the  Prince,  and 
he  lupportsthem  in  their  ambition,  the  refi' of  the  people  mufl  be  obliged 

[i]  This  is  praébfed  by  the  Kings  of  Spain  in  their  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan  domi- 
nions, where  there  are  few  Villages  that  are  not  eretìed  into  Principalities,  Du- 
chies, or  Marquifates  j  thofe  nations  being  wonderfully  fond  of  great  titles.  This  po- 
licy ferves  two  ends  iti  countries  that  are  fubjed  to  revolutions.  In  the  firft  place,  it  ruins 
theNobilit}',  by  making  them  fpcnd  their  fortunes  to  fupport  fuch  titles  in  a  fumptuous 
manner:  and  in  the  next,  it  fecures  the  people,  who  are  thereby  made  flaves  and  ene- 
mies to  the  Nobility  .  So  that  they  can  never  join  to  deliver  their  country  from  Tyranny  ; 
for  if  one  fide  fhould  endeavour  to  introduce  a  nevy  Government,  the  other  would  be 
fare  to  oppofe  it. 

to 
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to  wear  a  yoke,  which  nothing  but  downright  force  and  neceflity  could 
ever  mike  them  fubmit  to  :  and  thus  when  the  power  of  the  Prince 
over  balances  the  flrength  of  the  people,  things  may  be  kept  in  good 
order,  and  every  man  within  his  proper  bounds.  But  fince  no  body  but 
a  man  of  great  authority,  and  rare  abilities,  can  conftitute  a  Monarchy 
in  a  Country  that  is  naturally  difp'jfed  to  a  Republican  form  of  Govern- 
ment, or  eretì;  a  Republic  in  one  that  is  calculated  for  Monarchy,  many 
hive  attempted  both,  but  few  have  fucceeded  in  either;  the  greatnefs 
of  the  undertaking  difmaying  fome,  and  the  ditiiculty  embarrafììng 
others  infuch  a  manner,  that  moft  of  them  have  failed  in  their  firfl  en- 
deavours. The  example  of  Venice  may  feem  perhaps  to  refute  my  po- 
fition,  that  a  Commonwealth  cannot  be  formed  where  Gentlemen 
abound  j  becaufe  none  but  fuch  as  are  Noble  Venetians  (or  Gentlemen, 
which  is  the  fame)  can  be  admitted  into  any  ofììce,  or  lliare  in  the  ad- 
miniilration  of  that  State.  But  this  inOance  does  not  in  the  leaft  inva- 
lidate my  affertion  :  for  the  Venetian  Nobles  are  rather  fo  in  name  than 
in  fad:  ;  as  they  have  no  great  poiTeffions  in  land  or  eftates,  their  riches 
chiefly  confiding  in  moveable  goods  and  merchandize.  Befides,  none 
of  them  have  any  Signiories  or  jurifdiólion  over  others:  fo  that  a  Geti- 
tkman  amongft  them  is  nothing  more  than  a  title  of  honour  and  pre- 
eminence, not  founded  upon  any  of  thofe  circumftances  which  make 
them  fo  confiderable  in  other  places.  And  though  in  other  Common- 
wealths the  Citizens  are  diftinguifhed  into  feveral  orders,  yet  at  Venice 
they  are  divided  into  two  only,  the  Nobility  and  the  Commonalty  j  the 
former  either  acftually  enjoying,  or  being  qualified  to  enjoy  all  employ- 
ment?, and  pofts  of  honour,  whilft  the  latter  are  totally  excluded  from 
them  [/]  ;  which  occafions  no  difturbance  in  the  State  for  reafons  that 
have  been  elfe where  already  afligned.  Let  him  therefore  who  would 
eflablifh  a  government,  form  a  Republic,  if  there  either  is,  or  he  can 
make,  an  equality  amongft  the  inhabitants  of  the  Country  :  on  the  con- 
trary, if  there  is  a  great  and  manifeft  inequality,  let  him  ered:  a  Mo- 
narchy ;  otherwife  his  Government  will  not  be  duly  poifed,  and  confe- 
quently  of  fliort  duration. 

[/]  There  are  feveral  Employments  in  that  Republic  at  prefent,  however,  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  the  Cittadini  or  common  Citizens,  and  to  which  the  Nobles  are  never  ad- 
mitted ;  as  the  Chancellorfhip,  the  Offices  of  Secretary  of  State  and  Embaflies,  the  func- 
tion of  Refidents,  &c.  But  properly  fpeaking,  thefe  Nobles  and  Citizens  arc  all  Mer- 
chants, fome  of  whom  have  a  (hare  in  the  adminiftration,  and  others  none  at  all  :  the 
firft  abufinj  the  power  which  they  have  over  their  dependents,  from  whom  they  exa6^ 
great  fubmiflion,  and  are  itiled  their  Excellencies^  as  if  they  were  Princes. 
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CHAP.     LVI. 

Before  any  great  misfortune  befah  a  State ,  it  is  generally  either  prognojli- 
cat  ed  by  fome  Portent^  or  fore  tv  Id  by  Jome  Perfon  or  other, 

WE  fee  from  many  infl.uices,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  Hiftory, 
tint  before  any  great  misfortune  happens  to  a  State,  it  is  com- 
monly foretold  either  bv  foothlavers,  or  revelation,  or  fi2:ns  in  the  hea- 
vcns,  or  Ibme  other  prodigy  [wj.     How  this  comes  to  pafs  I  know  not: 

but 

[/«J  As  the  turn  of  this  Chapter  is  remarkably  fuperftitious,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
take  a  little  more  than  ordinary  notice  of  it.     The  notion  it  chiefly  inculcates  cannot  be 
better  refuted,  I  think,   than  it  is  in  a  Difcourfe  publiji)ed  at  Cambridge  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Sfencer  in  the  year  1663,  concerning  Prodigies  :  wherein  the  vanity   of  Prefages   by  them  is 
reprehended^  aud  their  true  and  proper  ends  a[J'erted  and  vindicated  :  a   fecond  edition   of 
which  was  publifhcd  at  London  in  1665.     This   excellent  difcourfe   was   written    upon 
occaiion  of  fome  pieces  printed  under  the  title  of  Annus  Mirabilis^  containing  an  account 
of  fcvcral  Prodigies  faid  to  have  happened  immediately  after  the  Reftoration,  viz.    in   the 
years  1660,   1661,   1662,  and  drawn  up  by  fome  one  or  more  of  the  Nonconformifts,  in 
order  to  prejudice  weak  minds  againft  Conformity  to  the  eftablifhed  Religion,  as  a  Scheme 
which  was  bringing  down  God's  Judgments  upon  this   nation.     The  Author  alludes   to 
thefe  pieces  in  his  Preface,  where  he  fays,  "  We  have  been  of  late  perfuaded  by  three  or 
four  fevcral  impreflions  of  books  (more  than  were  ever  vented  in  any  Ethnic  or  Chriftian 
Commonwealth  in  a  much  larger  period  of  time),  that  England  is  grown  Africa,  and  pre- 
fents  us  every  year  fmce  the  Reftoration  of  his  A'lajefty,   with  a  new  fcene  of  monftrous 
and  ftranije  fights  held  forth  to  the  people  as  black  clouds  before  a  ftorm,  or  harbinaers 
of  fome  (frange  and  unufual  plagues  approaching  the  State.     And  this  by  Perfons  (for  the 
Prefaces  fpeak  in  the  plural)   pretending  an  intimacy   with  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers, 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  ana  with  ancient  and  modern  writers.     An  example  more  juifly 
meriting  the  public  wonder,  than  any  thofe  books  contain,  but  that  the  nation  (like  the 
womb  of  Rebecca)  carries  fuch  ftriving  and  contefting  parties  in  it."     The  following  ex- 
traél  from  the  fame  Preface,  though  a  long  one   indeed,  may  not  feem  altogether  fuper- 
fiuous  perhaps,  as  the  Subjeél  is  important,  and  the  book  itlclf  become  very  fcarce.     He 
obferves,  "  that  the  defign  of  this  Difcourfe  is,  with  freedom  and  fobriety,  to  make  en- 
t'juiry  how  far  any  kind  of  Prodigies,  Signal  or  Penal^  may  be  drawn   into  confcquence, 
to  conclude   the  counfels  of  heaven  from  them  :  and    whether  that   faith  and  Religion 
with  which  the  Multitude  receive  them,  be  not  efpecially  owing  to  thofe  two  credulous 
and  fuperfiitious  Principles,  Fear  and  Ignorance^  which  ufually  manage  and  deprave  their 
affections  and  conclufions.     I  readily  forefee,  that  as  to  fome  perfons  more  eafily   moved 
by  the  common  air  of  popular  Suffrages,  Religion  will  feem  too  much  concerned  in  the 
argument,  to  be  difhonoured  to  a  queftion  :  fo  to  others  of  more  fevere  and   examined 
principles,  it  will  appear  to  hold  too  much  of  imagination  or  impoflureto  receive  the  cre- 
dit of  a  ferious  debate  :  and  therefore  had  I  defigned  no  higher  in  thefe  papers  than  barely 
to  be  public,  1  (hould  have  made  choice  of  fome  more  obliging  theme,  and  wherein  I 
Ihould  be  lefs  forced  to  go  upon  truft  for  my  fubje£l.     But  that  which  has  reconciled  me 
to  the  argument,  was  a  regard    to  the  profitablenefs^  pleafure^  and  reafonablenefs  of  a  Dif- 
courfe thereupon.     Firft,  it  will  (in  defign   at  leaft)  hz  profitable  to  very  great  purpofes. 
I.  To  f ecure  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  common  life.      For  if  whenever  the  fky  is  red  and 
lowcrmg,  and  the  face  of  Heaven  puts  on  a  different  colour  aod  appearance  from  what  it 

ufually 
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but  not  to  go  far  for  a   proof,  every  one  knows  that   friar   Girolamo 
Savonarola  foretold  the  return  of  King  Charles  VIII.  of  France  into  Italy 

before 

ufually  looks  upon  us  with,  we  mufl:  conclude  fome  approaching  ftorm  in  the  State,  every 
man  muft  needs  hold  the  ferenity  of  his  mind  by  a  very  cracked  and  litigious  title.     How 
can  a  man  (as  he  is  counfelled)  eat  his  bread  with  joy.,  and  drink  his  wine  with  a  cheerful 
hearty  if  every  flrange  accident  muftperfuade  him,  that  there  is  a  Sword  of  vengeance 
hanging  over  his  head  by  a  thread,  and  ready  to  fall  down  either  upon  himfelf,  or  that 
common  body  he  is  related  to,  in  whofe  welfare  every  good  man  concerns  himi'elf  ?  2.  It 
will  alfo  ferve  the  honour  of  Religion,  which  the  common  reverence  of  Prodigies  doth 
greatly  trefpafs  upon  :  and  that,  firft,  as  it  detains  men  under  a  conftant  Paedagogy  to 
many  bafe  and  fervile  fears  :  whence    Religion  is  eafily   concluded  a   great   adverfary  to 
(what  it  mainly  defigns  to  bring  upon  the  world)  a  true  generofity   and  univerfal  freedom 
of  Spirit;  and  that  its  whole  bufinefs  is  to  fubdue  the  Spirits  of  men  to  fome  little  ob- 
fervances  and  feminine  fears.     Hence  men  quickly  grow  weary  of  it,  as  a  yoke  that  con- 
tinually galls  them,  and  conclude  themfelves  gainers,   if  they  may  but  purchafe   manhood 
with  Atheifm.     This  was  that  efpecially  which  gave  Epicurus  the  confidence  of  thruflino- 
God  and  Religion  quite  o^tof  the  world,  and  of  folving  all   the  Phaenomena  of  nature 
without  calling  in  any  affiftance  from  the  power  and  providence  of  any  Agent  fuperior  to 
natural  ;  even  that  bondage  and  fervility  which  he  obferved  bored  into  men's  ears  by   the 
Religion  of  his  times,  which  was   nothing  but  a   timorous   and  bafe  obfervance  of  the 
figns   of  Heaven,  direful  omens,  and  prodigious  occurrences,  againfl  which  evil  abode- 
mcnts  men  armed  themfelves  with  (paper  againft  pot-guns)   a  few  bodily  and  inefFedtive 
rites  and  ceremonies.     Great  fears,  but  efpecially  of  God,  bind  in  the  powers  of  the  Soul, 
debar  it  theeafy  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  itfelf,  and  therefore  the  Soul  hates  the  womb  that 
is  thought  to  bear  them.     Religion  can  never  become  amiable,  till  it  appears  defigncd, 
not  to  throw  men  from  themfelves  by  perpetual  jealoufies  of  God,  but  truly  to  fettle  and 
afTure  them.     In  the  next  place,  the  fuperftition  of  Prodigies  commits  no  fmall  wafte  upon 
Religion,  as  the  fears  it  creates,  abufe  the  minds  of  men.     For  the  fears   it  gives  them 
are  but  general  for  the  prefent,  threatening  a  vengeance  to  they  know  not  whom,  to  fall 
they  know  not  when,  and  in  the  iflue  vain  as  the  ftartlings  of  a  child  before  the  fliadows 
of  the  night.     Now  as  all  the  falfe  miracles  amongft  the  Papifls  mofl  fatally  wound  Reli- 
gion, becaufe  they  derive  a  fulpicion  upon  the  true  ones,  when  once  detedied  ;  fo  delufive 
tears,  introduced  upon  Religious  pretences,  difcreditall  the  true  ones,  and  Religion  is  in 
danger  to  be  concluded  but  a  kind  of  officious  lie,  abufwig  the   foftnefs  and  credulity  of 
fome  men,  to  the  fervice  of  the  common   peace  and  quiet.     Religion  is   too  chafte  and 
facred  to  be  dallied  with  ;  non  patitur  lufum  fides.     Pious  frauds  may,  perhaps,  help  Reli- 
gion in  a  fit,  as  flrong  waters  do  the  body  ;  but  if  ufed  familiarly,  they  difable  the  native 
heat  and  ftrength  thereof.     Hay  and  Stubble  (fuch  I  account  well-meant  forgeries  in  Reli- 
gion) laid  upon  a  good  foundation,  will  catch  fire  and  confume  at  laft,  and  leave  a  great 
ftain  and  foil  upon  the  very  foundation.     Thirdly,  as  it  reports  Religion  a  Syftem  of  fome 
Ethnic  rites,  fneaking  and  beggarly  entertainments  of  the  mind.     Now  there  is  nothing 
that  more  effectually  inclines  fubtle  minds  to  Atheifm,  than  the  evaporating  of  Religion 
in  the  do£trine  thereof  into  a  multitude  of  perplexed  queftions  and  doubtful   difputations, 
which  make  no  man  wifer  or  better  ;  and  in  the  practice  thereof,  into  a  crowd  of  touchy 
and  critical  modes  or  obfervations,  that  cannot  command  a  reverence  to  themfelves  befoie 
difcerning  minds,  which  foon  fee  through  them,  they  are  fo  thin  and  airy.     3.  It  may  be 
of  ufe  to  reprehend  a  very  vulgar  and  pernicious  error.      I.   A  very  vulgar  error.     I   pro- 
fefs  not  to  know  any  one  error  with  which  all  times  and  perfons  have  been  fo  fatally 
abufed,  as  the  opinion  of  prefages  by  prodigies.     Whereas  there   are   fome  falfe  notions, 
which  are  errors  of  the  perfons,  others  which  are  errors  of  the  age,  holding  of  the  peculiar 
temper,  condition,  or  circumftances  of  the  peribn  or  age  in  which  they  are  found.     But 
this  feems  to  be  in  a  manner  the  error  of  the  world,  having  been  juflified  by  Jews,  Gen- 
tiles, Chriftians,  fome  ancients,  fome  moderns,  fome  learned,  and  many  fimplc.     2.  A 

very 
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^  ";;.;  error;  as  having  a  nioft  ni.ili;;n  influence  upon  the  Undcrflanding,  upon 

i  .....  J ..,  and  Uiviniiy.  Full  upoa  the  undciltanJing  itlcit.  No  two  things  do  lo  ulurp 
upon  and'walk-  the  faculty  of  rcafon  as  Enihiifiafm  and  Superftition,  the  one  binding  a 
faith,  the  other  a  tear  upon  the  Soul,  to  which  they  vainly  entitle  fonie  Divine  difcovcry  ; 
both  train  a  man  to  hclicve  beyond  puflibility  of  proof  j  both  inftiuól  the  jiiind  to  conceive 
(like  the  Mares  in  Pliny)  merely  by  the  wind,  the  vain  words  of  fome  paflionate  man 
that  can  but  pretend  a  Revelation  or  tell  a  Itrange  Scoiy  ;  both  teach  a  man  to  deliver  up 
himfclf  in  a  kind  of  captivitv  of  underftanding,  to  the  confident  dictate  of  the  Sons  of 
i  "    n,  to  determine  of  things  by  meal'iircs  fanta(Hca),  rules  which  cannot  main- 

[_...  , elves  in    credit  by  any    fober  and   fcvere   difcourfcs  ;   both   inure    the    mind 

rather  to  divine  than  judge,  and  to  difpute  from  Maxims  rather  vehement  than  folid  ; 
both  make  a  man  afraid  to  believe  himfelf",  and  to  acknowledge  that  truth,  which 
overpowers  his  mind,  and  would  reward  its  cordial  entertainment  with  afilirance  and 
true  freedom  of  Spirit  ;  both  pLice  a  man  (if  he  prove  fo  unhappy  as  to  mi(lakf)  beyond 
a  poflibility  of  convidtion  ;  it  being  in  vain  to  prefs  an  argument  againfl  him  that  thinks 
he  can  confront  a  Revelation,  a  Miracle,  or  fome  ftrange  Judgment  from  Heaven  upon 
his  adverfarv,  to  vour  conclufion.  In  fum,  there  is  not  a  greater  evil  in  the  State,  than 
wickfdnfj's  ejiahlifned  by  a  Law^  as  Bacon  fays  in  his  Novum  Organum.  Aphor.  65. 
Pfjjima  res  eji  errorum  Apotheofts^  i^  pro  pejit  tntellcSius  hahcnda  ejl^  fi  vanis  accedat 
VfneraUi  :  nor  is  there  a  greater  error  in  the  Church,  than  eiror  by  Religion  and  an 
ianorant  Devotion  towards  God  j  and  therefore  no  pains  or  care  can  be  too  great  to 
remove  thefe  two  beams  from  the  Eye  of  human  underftanding,  which  render  it  fa 
infufficient  for  a  juft  and  faithful  difcovery  of  objeils  either  in  Religion  or  commoa 
fcience.  1.  Upon  Philofophy.  Eor  when  fuperftition  hath  preferred  thefe  Prodigies  to  be 
I3ivine  Mcflengers,  it  will  eafily  be  interred  a  neceflary  refpect  towards  them,  to  keep 
fome  diftance  and  not  to  approach  them  too  nearly,  by  too  bufy  and  curious  an  enquiry 
into  their  natural  and  immediate  caufes.  Amongit  the  Grecians  of  old,  thofe  Secretaries 
of  Nature,  who  firft  made  a  tender  of  the  natural  caufes  of  lightenings  and  tenipefts  to 
the  rude  ears  of  men  ;  were  blafted  with  the  reproach  of  Atheifm,  and  fell  under  the 
hatred  of  the  untutored  rabble,  hecaufe  they  did  not,  like  them,  refolve  every  thing 
extraordinary  in  nature  as  an  immediate  exprefTion  of  the  power  and  difpleafure  of  the 
Deity,  being  able  to  refolve  them  into  their  neceffary  and  immediate  caufes.  The  Reafon 
whereof  fays  Poniponatius,  lib.  lO  de  incant.  was,  becaufe  whilft  affigning  thefe  necefiar/ 
caufes  of  things,  they  were  thought,  Numen  dlvinum  quibujdam  necejjitatlhus  ac  terminis 
(ircumfcribere^  though  they  did  not  appoint,  but  report  the  neceffities  in  nature,  and  thofe 
not  as  binding  to  the  firff,  but  fecond  caufes.  An  experience  of  which  humour  in  the 
people,  gave  the  Philofophers  the  difcretion  to  facrifice  their  reputation  to  their  peace, 
and  to  feal  up  their  myfteries  in  Symbols,  Hieroglyphics,  and  Riddles,  fo  that  only  fome 
few,  who  had   their  own  heifer  to  plow  with,  being  initiated  into  them,   were  able  to 

txpound     them.      Ovy  ictXiTo    h,    a^ot,  "Zay/.fu.Tiri;  x'myjSccviy^xi  tutoic,    TTfoi;  'e^   ^.O.iyiro,    x«i  ^la  t«.-o 

«t«>K/yjiT4;»iK atrrs^  irofnyjtTo  xai  ■7i>.ot.ymc,  fays  i^^lian.  Var.  Hilt.  Lib.  XiV.  C.  XV.  And  amongft 
ourJelves  the  noble  attempt  to  fatisfy  the  fubtile  Phaenomena  of  nature  from  caules 
natural  and  immediate,  is  thought  by  fome  to  have  fo  much  of  the  Philofopher,  tha;  it 
hath  the  lefs  of  the  Chriftian  therein,  and  feems  to  make  nature  all  ;  as  if  to  fhew  how 
many  wheels  in  a  vaft  Engine  move  in  fubordination  to  the  production  of  fome  great 
work,  was  to  obfcure  and  eclipfe  the  art  of  the  artificer.  3.  Upon  Divinity  alfo.  Not 
only  becaufe  the  conceit  authorifes  a  liberty  for  men  to  bring  into  it  v/hat  Divine  Signs 
they  pleale,  without  warrant  from  Scripture  or  reafon  ;  but  becaufe  it  conciliates  reverence 
to  a  tie,  and  chriftens  the  vain  and  foft  fears  of  ignorance  by  the  name  of  prudent 
forefights  and  Religious  obfervances  of  God  ;  whence  the  Soul  is  brought  like  fome  of 
the  ancient  Heathens,  to  worfhip  its  very  pafTions  and  difeafes.  Stories  of  Prodigies  may 
perhaps  ferve  to  deceive  the  tadlum  of  a  winter  night  ;  but  when  they  once  advance 
flyèf/j  fliarflj,  from  the  chimney  corner  to  the  Church,  andare  adopted  the  meafures 
of  Chriftian  faith,  as  faith,  and  advanced  as  the  ferious  motives  of  repentance,  it  is  time 
to  throw  contempt  upon  them,  fince  a  Lie  never  did,  nor  never  can  ferve  the  intereft  of 
truth.     The  Church  cf  Rome  (whether  to  ferve  the  intereft  of  Philofophy  or  Divinity, 
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I  fliall  not  here  concern  myfelf  to  enquire)  hath  fometimes  exprefled  herfelf  by   feme  of 
her  wifer  Reprefentatives  (fas  eft  i^  ab  hofte  doceri)  a  great  adverfary  to  this  inftance  of 
luperftition,    the  obfervation    of  portentous   accidents  :  for  in   the    catalogue  of  books 
prohibited  by   Urban  VIII.  we  find  one  interdi£led  which  has  this  title,  Chronicum  prodi- 
giorum  y  Ojientorum  ab  excidio  mundi  ufque  ad annuniy  1557  :  and  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
is  reprefented  to   pofterity  as  one  moft  itudious   of  the   propagation   of  Chriftanity,  was 
actuated  by  fo  great  a  zeal  againft  it,  that  we  are  told,  he  took,  care  to  have  Livy  (that 
othtrwife  excellent  Hiftorian)  utterly  banifhed  out  of  all  Libraries,  ob  tarn  frequentem  l^ 
accuratam  portentorum  enumerationem  ;  for  his  fo  frequent  and  critical  enumeration  of  all  the 
portents  which' fcemed  to  attend  any  great  a£iion   and  change  in  the  State.     Non   abhorret  a 
fv era  fide  quod  7nemor ice  proditum  ejf  a  nonnulli s^  Gregorium  Magnum^  Ponti ficem   Religioni s 
Chrijiiana  propaganda  Jludio/ijjimumf  hoc  tanti  fcripior is  ridicule  fuperjiitione   offenfum^  ex 
omnibus    Bibliothecis   ejus  Hijiorias   curaffe  tollendas.  Cafaub.  Epift.  Dedic.  in  Polybium. 
Xhough  I  think  this  was  too  hafly   and   fevere  a  judgment  paffed  upon   that  Hiltorian, 
whom  we  lliall  eafily  perceive  not  more  leavened  in  mind  or  writing  with  this    kind  of 
four  fuperftition,  than   Herodotus,  Flutarch   in   his  Lives,  Dion  Caflius,  Tacitus,  and 
other  Ethnic  Writers  (Polybius  only  excepted),  who  flood  in  no  better  light  than  he  did. 
However  this  eminent  perion  difcovered  a  great  zeal  againft  the  abufe   of  men's  minds 
by  fuch  folemn  follies,  as  the  facred   regards  to  prodigies    are  j  and  a  great   deal  of  zeal 
carries  in  the  very  nature  thereof  its  pardon  for  a  little  over-doing.     The  mind  of  man 
was  made  for  truth  and  goodnefs,  and  therefore  (hould  not  in  any  matter  (if  the  remedy 
falls  within  our  compafs)  be  put  off  with  the  bare  form  or  idol  of  either  :  but  where  an 
error  hath  once  feized  it,  which  is  (what  fome  fay  of  a  Comet)  both  an  evil  itfelf  and  a 
pregnant  caufe  of  evil\  then  is  there  no  need    of  the  voice  of  thunder  to  awaken  Charity 
to  endeavour,  as  it  can,  its  remedy  and  removal."     In  the  third   SecStion   of  the    fecond 
chapter,  p.  58.  59.  our  Author  obferves  that    "  the  agency  of  the    Devil   feems   not  a 
little  engaged  in  Itrengthening  this  opinion  of  prodigies,  with  which  the   minds    of  men 
are   fo  much  poffeffed,    for  he    ferves  no  fmall  ends  upon  perfons  entertained  with  fuch 
obfervations.     By  fuch  curious  fpeculations  he  calls  men  off  from  more  neceffary  fearches 
and  enquiries.     Humble  ignorance,  he  knows,  in  matters  too  high  for  us,  is   a  fruitful 
mother  of  Devotion.     It  is  his  ufage  to  tempt  men,  like  flies  and  moths,  into  the  fire, 
by  fetting  the  appearance  and  hopes  of  a  greater  light  before  them.     Befides,    he    works 
men  hereby  into  fervile  and  fuperftitious  apprehenfions  of  God,  (for  the  opinion  of  fuch 
Prodigies    reprefents  him  to   the   Soul  with  a  rod  of  vengeance  perpetually  in  his  hand) 
than  which  there  is  not  a  more  fatal  caufe  of  Atheifm  in  the  world.     A  beilief  of  a  God 
is  a  Fort,  which  the  Devil  could  never  ftorm  by  any  dircdf  temptation  ;  and  therefore  he 
proceeds  by  fuch  terrible  and  fervile  conceits,  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  men,  to  undermine 
it;  for  perpetual  jealoufies  and  flavifh  fears  of  God,  like  our  heated  waters,  boil  over  at 
lai},  and  extinguilh  that  fire,  that  faith,  and  fenfe  of  God,  which  firft   produced  them. 
When  the   notion  of  a  Deity   fl^ands  always  before   the    mind,  like  a  Gorgon's  head, 
pregnant  with  nothing  but  horrors  and  difmay,  it  quickly  works  and  turns  it  to  a   ftupid 
negledl  of  him,  fo  to  get  rid  of  that  Oix=»ov  Aaif^&nov,  that  domeftic  fiend,  that  mighty  fear, 
which  was  its  continual  Executioner.     Moreover,  the  Devil,  no  doubt,  loves  to   bring 
men  off  from  a  noble  and  generous  temper  ;  and  as  it  is  the  defign  of  Religion  to  caji  out 
flavifh  y>flr,  and  to  introduce  a  fpirit  of  true  freedom   and   confidence  towards  God  ;  fo 
it  is  the  work  of  the  Devil  to  call  in  a  Spirit  of  bondage  and  perpetual  fear,  that  fo  he 
may  fee   in   men   the  more  lively  and  exprefs  images  and  portraitures  of  himfelf,  who 
believes  and  trembles.     He  would   have  his  rites  ot  worfliip  of  old  Opixra  /xftrrrpia,  frightful 
and  horrible  myfterics  :  the  idols  wherein  he  was  worfhipped,  bear  in  their  very  names  and 
titles  a  remembrance  of  that   bafenefs  and  fervility  of  Spirit,  which  attended  his  votaries 
in  the  fervice  of  fo  abfolute  a  tyrant,  being  fliled  fometimes   Methetatfath^  horrors   (as 
it    is   rendered  ^in    the  Margin,  2.   Chron.   xv.   16.    fometimes     Gnatjabim  ^  AÌ7nim., 
trouble  and  terror.)  Jer.  1.  38.   and  the  Devils  are    called    Sharim^  Pfalm.  evi.   36.   which 
comes  from  a  word  that  fignifies  horrcre.,  becaufe  ufually   tendering  themfelves   to   view 
in  the  moft  frightful  fhapes."     In  the  fourth  SecSfion  of  the  fame  chaptor,   p.  87.  88.  he 
remarks  that,    *'  the    fufpicion  of  Atheifm    renders   Machiavel  not  a  little  liable  to  the 
Vol.  II.  T  iufpicioti 
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,  n  of  A  KÌ.     The    iJcathcns    ol'   old  llylcd  /.Ca.  i»  m.-^w,  zvithout  Goil,  or 

intLu  ..  ...  tphci.  ii.  12.  were  the  moft  lupciititious  oblcrvers  of  Prcfagcs 
ùcns.  Thofc  that  live  in  the  grcatcft  ncgledl  of  God,  think  they  fee  tokens- 
of  a  Divine  Nenu/is  in  every  Urange  accident  they  behold.  Supeiftition  and  Athcifm,  hke 
^k-ater  and  ice,  produce  one  another  ;  Haviih  and  fapcrRilious  Icars  of  God  leadnig  to. 
Aihciim  as  their  cuie,  and  Aih.  iim  leading  to  greater  leais  ot  him,  as  its  defcrved 
pun;lhment.  Tully  hath  left  tiic  following  paflage  upon  record  concerning  Epicurus, 
whole  docirinc  was  wholly  cakulated  to  bear  down  all  Jcars  of  God,  2\/cc  qucv.quum 
viJiy  qui  magh  en  qua  timenda  tjje  ncgaret^  timer  ci;  Moì  tern  dico  U  Dcos.  1  nevtr 
Juiv  any  one  more  afraid  than  himjelj\  of  thoje  very  things  which  he  affirmed  were  not  to  be 
feared  at  alii  I  mean  death  ahd  the  Gods.  And  it  is  great  juaicc  that  that  wickednels 
flljuld  be  puniliud  with  fJie  fears,  which  haih  difcaiucd  the  true.  Thole,  that  will  noe 
fear  God,  am!  Hell,  and  bin,  will  yet  fear  a  Prodigy  ;  being  therein  like  the  hoi  le  (ta 
wiiich  thev  lland  comp.ircd,  Jer.  vni.  6.)  which  will  flart  at  us  own  (hadow,  and  )et. 
jun  furiouOy  and  without  tear  into  the  battle."  Amongd  the  remedies  which  he  propofes 
a^ainft  the  fuperlUtion  of  Prodigies  figual  in  the  lifih  chapter  Sect.  i.  p.  289,  the  ^\\[\  ij 
thedijcardingofall  ieahufus  of  God.  Synefius  iialh  obfervcd,  de  regno,  p.  9.  that  how- 
ever the  nations  were,  ^«.^«k  tT«po7>*iuor.  ixipjat^tin,  diflanced  from  each  other  (like  lines  ia 
a  circumference)  by  very  different  fentiments  in  reference  to  God   and  Religion   in  other 

njatiers  ;  \et  ftill  ayaGo»  kx-o.  ©to»  vi^uma-t»  airuy-rti  avTa»Ta%t',  «tat  croipoi  (5^fxoi,  x«i  aro^oi,  all  cen- 
tered an'd'met  in  this  great  dodtrine,  both  wue  and  unwife,  that  God  was  a  good, 
bountiful  and  benign  Being.  The  greater  wonder  it  is,  that  fo  manygdodrines  amongft 
the  Heathens  and  °Chiiftians  too  (which  1  am  not  here  to-take  notice  of)  fhould  b« 
received  with  a  ncn  oljlante  to  this  native  and  eafy  feni'e  of  the  Divine  goodnefs  and  phi- 
lanthropv,  lodged  in  their  minds.  That  which  my  prefent  argument  leads  me  to  obferve,  is 
how  apt  the  minds  of  men  are  to  be  leavened  with  the  four  conceit,  and  belief  of  God's 
goodnefs,  which  Plutarch  juftly  challengeth  in  Ileroditus,  that  ©fiop  •7r«>  (p':on(ov  to  xa* 
te^ityvhu  the  Deity  is  of  an  envious  and  troublefome  difpofuion  ;  that  his  counlels  are 
cfpec'ially  taken  up  with  contriving  new  mifcries  for  a  world  which  he  hates  :  than  which, 
never  did  a  more  peftilential  air  breathe  from  the  bottomlefs  pit,  feiziiig  the  very  vitals 
of  Religion,  and  conupting  the  earlieft  notion  rifing  up  in  the  Soul,  when  conceiving  of 
a  God.  Hence  grows  this  eafy  conclufion,  that  all  Prodigies  are  a  kind  of  van-guard  to 
give  notice  ot  the  many  troops  of  furies  and  mifeiies  that  are  advancing  ;  that  fo  hated 
man  may  be  tortured  before  he  be  killed,  and  not  have  fo  much  as  the  airy  hopes  of 
felicity  to  refrefli    his  labour,  nor  be  able  to  deceive  his  prefent  pains   fo  much   as    v.'ith 

a  dream If  men   did   not   look  upon    God  through    the   grofs  medium    of  thofe 

impatient  and  envious  humours  which  predominate  in  themfelves,  it  would  be  impofTible 
that  he  ihould  not  be  reprefented  to  them  in  more  lovely  colours,  and  they  might 
eafily  underi^and  all  the  evils  which  are  fometimes  lent  down  upon  the  world  to  be,  in 
the  language  of  the  Moralifl:,  ty^v  ew»  to»?  i5//.«pT)!^eioK  Oeiav  4^?""'»  only  a  Divine  teftimony 
"iven  in  acainft  fm  ;  and  not  intended  as  inflances  of  ill  will,  but  to  difcipline  the  mad 
world  into  fome  fober  and  wife  thoughts  :  and  they  would  believe  the  fairer  reports  which 
the  fcriptures  make  of  God,  where  he  tells  us,  that  he  doth  not  willingly  grieve  the  children 
of  men  ;  that  fury  dwells  not  with  him  ;  that  Judgment  is  his  frange  work,  i^c.  Then  would. 
they  eafily  be  perfuaded,  that  Prodigies  come  forth  upon  fome  other  errand  than  to  let  them 
underftand  they  muft  look  to  be  fpeedily  miferable.  Did  men  once  believe  the  goodnefs, 
patience,  and  long-fufFering  of  God,  they  could  not  imagine  he  lets  his  creatures  fall 
out  of  his  hands  (as  Mofes'did  the  Tables)  and  break  into  diforder  at  a  difcovery  of  his 
frequent  anger.  1  (hall  clofe  this  particular  with  that  pertinent  fpeech  of  Plutarch,  "  Let 
a  man,  fa)s  he,  fet  it  down  with  himfelf,  that  he  cannot  offer  up  to  God  a  more  acceptable 
facrifice  or  more  grateful  fervice,  than  to  entertain  true  and  good  opinions  concerning 
him;  by  which  he  will  avoid  fuperftition,  an  evil  not  much  inferior  to  Atheifm."  De  If  de  iff 
Ofiride. — To  the  fccond  edition  of  Dr.  Spencer's  book  is  added,  J  Difcourfe  concerning  Ful- 
gor Prophecies  :  u^here  the  Vanity  of  receiving  them  as  certain  indications  of  any  future  event 
a  difcovered  i  and  fm(   chara^ers   of  difinólion  between  true  and  pretending  Prophecies  art 

laid 
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laid  down.     In  the  Preface  he  obferves  that  "  the  Soul  of  man  was    made  for  intimacy 
and  converfe  with   God,  and  therefore  in  a  tacit  fcnfe  thereof  is  continually  reaching  and 
afpiring  after  it.     But  luft  and  pride  having  blinded  its  eye,  it  is  apt  to  efFedl  and  feek   it 
in  fond  and  fantaflic  ways.     Whereas  good  men,  as  Antoninus  fpeaks,  are  ci  ifyu^,  <.rui 
avvri^sK;  TU  QibiyivQi^ivoi,  become  familiar  With  God  by  good  works^  by    profound    humihty,  by 
abitra£i:ions  from  luft  and    the  world.     Some    men    have  conceited   it  is  procured  and 
maintained  by  going  ofF  from  reafon,  by  raptures,  vifions,  prophecies,  enthufiafms,  hot 
and  vigorous  impreflions  of  the  Spirits  ;  and  have  verily  thought  (as  the  ancient  Heathejis 
of  their  Prophets)  that  they  are  fcarce  &\  ex  full  of  God^  till  they   are  half  befide   tbem- 
feives.     And    therefore  the  lives  of  the  Romifh  Saints  are  ftuft'ed   out  with   Stories   of 
fuch  things  as  thefe,  which  do  but  render  them  contemptible  to  men  that  have  a  true  and 
fober  notion  of  Religion.     In  confidence  of  this  conceit,  fuch   numbers  of  Devotees  in 
all  times  have  pretended  enthufiafm  and  extraordinary  illapfe  from    Heaven,  though  for 
different  ends  and  purpofes,  according  as  a  different  habit  of  body  or  mind,  and  fomc 
mutable  circumftanccs  of  the  age  or  courfe  of  life,  might  determine  a   hot  humour  and 
bufy  fancy  (for  it  is  little  elfe)  to  exert  itfelf."     In  the  fourth  chapter  heconfiders,  what 
is  urged  concerning  the  eminent  San6tity   of  the  modern   pretenders  to  Prophecy  ;  and 
obferves,  p.  69.  "  that  there  is  nothing  more  misiudged  than  Sanctity.     It  is  too  com- 
monly thought  to  ftand  in  i'ome  more  folemn  looks  at  a   Sacrament,  in  vififting  a  con- 
fecrated  flirine,  in  fome  extatical  devotions,   in  the  ufe  of  fome  interpreting  garbs,  faces, 
and  phrafes,  in  declaiming  with  much  zeal  againft  fome  odious  names,  Herefy,  AntichriQ, 
and  Supcrftition,  in  carrying    very  morofely  towards  men  of  a  different  form  from   one's 
felf,    in    fome  feverer  diiciplines   and    neglects   of  the  body  j  and   therefore,  it  is  unfafe 
trufling   our   faith  with    a   Prophecy    upon  a    report    of  the    Sanility  of    the    Pruphet. 
Befides,  no  men  are  more  fubjecl  to  fuch  delufions   tfian  men  of  devout  affections,   if  of 
ftrong  fancies,  impreflive  tempers,  and  weak  intelledfuals  ;  for  in  fuch   perfons  an  indif- 
creet   ufe  of  Religion   by  very   penfive    and  folemn  thoughts,  affecled  retirements  and 
filences,  too  intenfe  meditations,  continual  fervours  and  endeavoured  heats,   unreafonable 
failings  and  watchings,  the  negle£l  of  innocent  diverfions  and  relaxations,  efpecially  if 
joined  with   the  continual  ftudy  of  fome  dark  Prophecies  and  vifions  in  fcripture    (more 
proper  entertainments    for  men  of  great  learning)  cannot  eafily  fail  of  intoxicating  the 
mind  with  wild  and  extravagant  imaginations.     The  over  {training  them  by  fuch  intenle 
devotions    and    perpetual   fervours,  hath  produced   fo   many   cracked   brains,  pretended 
Prophets,  and  Vifionifts  in  the  Religious  houfes  of  the   Romifh    Church  \   which   yet  is 
fo  ill  advifed    as   to  cite  them    as    proofs   of  that    Prophetic    Spirit    flie   lays    claim    to. 
Tie  multis  in  Religione  dS"  nufleritate  vita  con/iitutis,  increawilia  fere  fu nt  qiice  idonets  tefiibus 
refer  entibus  audivi  ^  fays  Gerfon,    de  difìinguendo  ver  as  viftones  o  faljis.     Moreover,  it   has 
ever  been  the  policy  of  the  Devil   to  do  the  Church  the  greateft  mifchief  by  men   of  the 
greateft  name  for  Religion.      He  knows  good  men  are  fooneft  decoyed  by  thofe  who  feeni 
to  be  like  themfelves  -,  and  that  error  will  fooner  be  entertained  from  a  pious,  than  truth 
from  a  profane  perfon  :  and  therefore  the  Jews,  amongft  the  four  things  which  they  fay 
deftroy  the  World,   number  a  Religious  Man  that  is  a  fool.     God  perhaps  permits  it  thus 
to  be,  that  men  might  learn  to  make  him  only  Lord  of  their  faith  j  and   not  to  give   an 
abfolute  truft  of  his  due  alone  to  the  wilefl  or  beft  of  men.     Good    men  are  no  more 
exempt  from  nfiftakes  and  lunacies,  than  they  are  from  a  fever,  or  the  infirmities  of  age. 
But  we  are  further  told  that  many  of  thefe   Prophetic  perfons   are  Jealed   by    the  finguiar 
gift  of  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghofi.     Their  lips  feem  touched  by  a   coal  from  the  altar  ;   fo 
fervent    and    fo  fcripture-like   are    the  expreffions  they   befpeak  God    withal  on   a  fud- 

den. 1  anfwer,   that  this   devout  ardour,  with    the    effects    confequent    thereunto, 

extremely  enchant  the  minds  of  men  with  great  opinions  of  thofe  in  whom  it  appears, 
and  is  readily  received  (like  the  Divine  fire  that  came  down  upon  the  Sacrifice)  as  the 
teftimony  of  God  to  the  perfon  and  to  all  he  fays.  David  George  obtained  the  repute 
of  a  Prophet,  as  Spanheim  informs  us,  de  origin.  Anabapt.  Seft.  24.  chiefly  affuluo  ac 
■ardenti  in  fpecicm  preces  ad  Dcum  fundendi  Studio  :  whereas  all  thefe  ftrange  phzenoinena 
rnay  be  folved  from  mere  mechanical  principles;  all  generally  being  but  the  iffue  ot  a 
flatural  pregnancvand  fervour  of  temper,  exerting  itfelf  in  fluent  words  tinctured  with 

T  2  Rcli-ioji 
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before  it  happened  [;;]  ;  and  that,  befidcs  this  predidion,  it  was  reported 
all  over  Tulcany,  that  armed  men  were  fecn  fighting  in  the  air  over  the 

town 

Rcliiiion  anJ  icripturc  phrafcs.  Where  there  is  naturalh  qua^am  animi  mobilitas  (which 
(^liaiilian  requires  in  order  to  fpeaking  well  extempore)  a  natural  moveablencfs  of  Soul, 
whereby  it  is  enabled  to  turn  iti'elf  nimbly  and  with  eafe,  to  new  thoughts  and  words, 
and  this  afliftcd,  or  rather  created,  by  fonie  brifk  and  active  Spirits,  it  may  equal,  perhaps 
exceed,  the  performances  of  more  advifed  thoughts.  A  moderate  heat,  wherein  all  the 
Spirits  flow  to  their  proper  principles  and  fountains,  the  vital  to  the  heart,  and  the  animal 
to  the  brain,  and  are  put  into  quick,  but  manageable  motions,  raifes  in  a  man  a  more  fine 
and  exquifitc  power  of  perception,  and  caufes  the  images  of  things  to  appear  morediftinft, 
and  to  come  fafter  upon  his  mind,  than  otherwife  they  would,  and  by  confequence  makes 
the  undcrftani^ing  more  pregnant,  and  the  exprcilions  more  fluent  and  eafy.  And  there- 
fore, when  the  orators  of  old  attributed  their  more  fortunate  performances,  and  rhetorical 
enlargements  in  their  extempore  declamations  to  the  people,  (then  much  in  ufe)  to  the 
fpecial  alllftance  and  incitation  of  a  Deity,  Quintilian  judicioufly  gives  them  to  the  pre- 
fent  heat  and  fermentation  of  the  Spirits,  the  great  inftruments  whereby  the  Soul  performs 

all  its  works  in  this  embodied  State.  Injiitut.  Oral.  Lib.  X.  Cap.  vii Now  our 

admired  Prophets,  having  this  natural  fervour  and  pregnancy  of  Spirit  to  wing  their  fan- 
cies, and  this  heat  attended  by  the  new  forces  of  an  aT/xo<  e»6£o<  (as  Longinus  flyles  the 
earthly  vapour,  which  infpired  the  Pythia)  an  enthufiaftic  vapour  of  heated  melancholy, 
arifing  from  the  hypochondria,  it  cannot  fail  of  difplaying  itfelf  in  fuch  rapturous  and  lofty 
ftrains,  as  ihall  be  verily  thought  to  flow  e  vena  Ifraelis,  from  the  fame  Divine  Spirit 
which  infpired  the  Prophets,  when  the  perfons  are  but  heightened  by  a  fume,  fomewhat 
more  grofs  and  unruly,  than  that  which  infpires  our  common  Poets,  whofe  more  happy. 
heats  and  fprucer  fancies  have  been  thought  the  ifl'ue  of  borrowed  Spirits,  and  therefore  the 
blood  of  the  grape  has  been  generally  vouched  by  them,  to  be  the  moft  natural  exciter 
of  the  poetic  vein.  Befides,  thefe  Prophets  are  much  advantaged  for  a  more  lively  imi- 
tation of  infpiration  above  the  vulgar  pretenders  to  it,  by  an  exalted  imagination.  For 
the  moft  ftriking  obje(Sts  of  Religion,  God,  Heaven,  Hell,  the  glories  of  the  new  Jeru-- 
falem,  and  feme  prophetic  fchcmes,  being  made  familiar  to  their  fofter  fancies,  ftand 
before  their  minds  in  very  diftin£l;  and  afFeéting  ideas.  Now,  where  the  imagination  is 
thus  boiled  up,  and  often  rubbed  upon  by  the  moft  moving  objedls,  it  fails  not  of  raifing 
affections,  and  confequently  expreflions,  great  and  vehement  as  the  objedfs  are  from 
whence  they  arife.  Quintilian,  therefore,  in  the  third  caprer  of  the  fixth  book  of  his 
Inftitutions,  in  order  to  affili  the  power  of  fpeaking  very  movingly  and  fluently  extem- 
pore, advifes  to  imprint  (pa»Tac-««?,  the  images  of  things  v.*e  are  to  (peak  about,  upon  the 
imagination;  as  if  we  were  to  (peak  about  the  murder  of  any  perfon,  to  make  ail  the 
terrible  images  of  the  bleeding  man  to  walk  upon  the  fcene  of  fancy,  and  to  fet,  as  it 
were,  before  our  eyes  all  the  black  circumftances  of  the  action,  thereby  to  quicken 
affection,  and,  by  that,  expreflion." 

Every  body  knows  that  Prophecies  have  likewife  been  forged,  fometimes  to  ferve  in- 
iattrefts  of  State,  fometimes  to  excite  Rebellion,  and  for  many  other  bad  piirpofes.  But 
thofe  that  would  fee  more  upon  this  fubje<Sl,  aiid  of  forming  prefages  from  prodigies,  may 
confult  Mr.  Bayle's  difcourfe,  to  prove  that  Comets  are  not  forerunners  of  misfortunes. 
Another  written  by  Dr.  Becker,  a  celebrated  Dutch  Divine,  upon  the  fame  fubjedl. 
Montaigne  upon  Progno/iication,  Book  I.  Chap.  xi.  Lord  Shaftefbury  upon  Enthufiam, 
Chorafteri/iics,  Vol.  I.  Plutarch  upon  Superftition,  and  his  doótrine  in  favour  of  Pre- 
fages, examined  by  Mr.  Bayle,  in  his  Diaionary,  in  the  firfl  Note,  upon  the  word 
Pericles. 

[n]  See  what  is  fa  id  of  this  Prophet  in  Chap.  vi.  of  the  PrzW/?.  Chap.  xi.  and  xlv. 
Book  L  of  the  Political  Difcourfes.  Savonarola  foretold  the  return  of  that  Prince  into 
Italy  indeed,  but  it  did  not  happen  ;  as  Mr.  Bayle  has  proved  at  large  in  his  Notes  upon 
the  word  Savonarola^  in  his  Didionary  :  where  likewife  the  Reader  will  find  fufficient  ar- 

gunoent 
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town  of  Arezzo,  and  the  clafliing  of  their  arms  heard  by  the  peo- 
ple   there  [0].      It  is   likewife   generally    known,    that    before    the 

death 

gument  to  convince  him,  that  notwithftanding  the  extraordinary  aufterity  of  his  life,  the 
fervour  and  eloquence  of  his  Sermons,  and  his  pretenfion  to  Divine  Revelations,  be  was 
certainly  an  impoftor,  a  falfe  Prophet,  and  influenced  by  w^orldly  confiderations,  to  a(St 
the  part  he  did.  The  whole,  though  very  curious,  is  much  too  long  to  be  inferted  here. 
See  likewife  General  Diófionary,   Vol.  IX.  p.  83,  i^  feq. 

["]  ^t  grieves  one  to  find  fuch  flories  as  the(e,  fcattered  in  great  abundance,  not  only 
through  the  works  of  Pagan  Authors,  but  even  through  thofe  of  the  greateft  and  beft  of 

the  Jtwifh  and  Chriftian  Hiftorians. To  give  but  two  or  three  inftances.  The  writer 

of  the  Hiftoryof  the  Maccabees,  Book  II.  Chap.  v.  fays,  "  About  the  fame  time  An- 
fiochus  prepared  for  his  fecond  voyage  into  Egypt.  And  then  it  happened,  that  through 
all. the  City,  for  the  fpace  of  almoft  forty  days,  there  were  feen  Horfemen  funning  in  the 
air  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  armed  with  lances,  like  a  band  of  Soldiers:  and  troops  of 
horfemen  in  array,  encountering  and  running  againft  one  another,  with  fhaking  of 
fliields,  and  multitudes  of  Pikes,  and  drawing  of  Swords,  and  cafling  of  darts,  and  glit- 
tering of  golden  ornaments,  and  harnefs  of  all  forts.  Wherefore,  every  man  prayed 
that  Apparition  might  turn  to  good."  Thus  likewife,  d'Avila  tells  us,  in  the  tenth  Book 
of  his  Hiltory  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  "  That  there  was  a  Prophecy  current,  not 
only  in  the  camp,  but  through  the  whole  Kingdom,  that  Henry  III.  fliould  be  killed  by 
a  Friar."  See  Vol.  II.  p.  52.  of  the  laft  Tranflation.  And  in  the  eleventh  book  he  fays, 
"  That  before  the  battle  of  Yvry,  a  heavy  florm  of  rain  falling  from  the  Heavens,  with 
dreadful  thunder  and  lightening,  threw  the  whole  army  into  a  terrible  panic  :  not  only 
becaufe  retreats  have  an  ill  afpe£t  to  thofe  that  are  not  acquainted  with  the  fecret  motives 
of  their  Commanders,  but  on  account  of  the  fame  that  was  fpread  abroad  of  the  prodi- 
gious ftrength  of  the  enemy's  forces,  and  becaufe  both  fortune  and  the  weather  feemed 
to  confpire  againft  their  own  army,  which  was  almoft  half-drowned,  and  marched  as  if 
it  was  flying  under  favour  of  the  night,  though  clofe  drawn  up,  and  in  good  order.  The 
the  terror  of  the  rawer  men  was  increafed  by  a  frightful  Phaenomenon,  which,  as  the 
rain  ceafed,  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  (ky  :  for  there  were  feen  two  large  armies  of 
a  blood -red  colour,  which  vifibly  rufhed  together  in  the  air,  amidft  horrible  claps  of 
thunder,  and  foon  after  difappeared,  leaving  the  event  uncertain,  and  were  covered  again 
with  exceeding  thick  and  dark  clouds.  Ihis  fpeitacle,  though  diverfely  interpreted  by 
many,  feemed  moft;  probably,  as  they  thought,  to  portend  the  ruin  and  deftru6lion  of 
their  army,  which  being  inferior  in  ftrength,  and  entirely  deilituteof  any  other  affiftance 
than  their  own  forces,  retired,  as  if  it  was  already  conquered,  whilft  the  Enemy  kept 
advancing  :  and  the  rather,,  becaufe  thefe  were  the  very  places  where  the  kmg's  predecef- 
fors  and  his  faction  of  the  Hugonots  lofi  the  firft  battle  againft  the  Duke  of  Guife,  in  the 
late  Civil  wars,  and  in  which,  the  prince  of  Condè  was  both  wounded  and  taken  prifoner 
amidft  a  terrible  flaughter  of  his  men."  p.  116,  117. 

The  ftory  of  the  Apparition  of  St.  James  of  Compoftella  mounted  upon  a  white  Horfe, 
and  fighting  like  a  Dragon  for  the  Spaniards,  againft  the  Moors,  might  likewife  here  be 
recited  out  of  the  Spanifh  Hiftorians,  and  a  thoufand  more  out  of  our  own,  if  fuch  trafh 

was  worth  tranfcribing. Montaigne,  however,  feems  to  approve  of  thefe  things  ;  for 

fpeaking  of  Tacitus,  Book  III.  Chap.  viii.  he  fays,  *'  A  man  may  think  him  bold  in  his 
ftories,  as  where  he  fays,  that  a  foldier  carrying  a  burden  of  wood  had  his  hands  (o  frozen 
to  it,  that  they  were  fevered  from  his  arms.  Ar.nal,  XIII.  Cap.  xxxv.  I  always  fubmit  to 
fo  great  authorities  in  fuch  things.  In  what  he  fays  alfo  of  Vefpafian,  Hift.  Libr  IV.  Cap. 
Ixxxi.  that  by  the  favour  of  the  God  Serapis,  he  cured  a  blind  woman  by  anointing  her 
eyes  with  his  fpiiile,  and  I  know  not  what  other  miracles,  he  follows  the  example  and  duty 
of  all  good  Hiftorians,  who  keep  Regifters  of  fuch  events  as  are  of  importance.  Amongft 
public  accidents  are  alfo  common  rumours  and  opinions  j  for  it  is  their  part  to  rtlate  thp 

things 
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death  of  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici,  the  Dome  and  inoft  part  of  the  Church 
of  St.  lleparata  in  Florence,  were  heat  down  by  lightening  [/>]  ;  that 
•before  the  difgracc  and  baniHimcnt  of  Pietro  Soderini  (who  had  been 
appointed  Gonfalonier  for  life  by  the  Florentines)  the  Palace  was  demo- 
lilhcd  in  the  lame  manner.  Many  other  examples  of  this  kind  might 
be  produced  ;  but  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  I  fliall  mention  only  one  more, 
and  that  out  cf  Livy,  who  tells  us,  that  one  Marcus  Caxiicius,  a  Ple- 
beian, reported  to  the  Senate,  that  as  he  waspaffing  along  the  Via  Nova 
at  midnight,  he  heard  a  voice,  much  louder  than  that  of  any  man,  which 
commanded  him  to  go  and  tell  the  Magiftrates,  that  the  Gauls  were 
upon  their  march  to  Rome  [^].  The  caufe  of  thefe  things,  I  think, 
is  nut  unworthy  of  difcufììon  by  fuch  as  are  better  verfed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  natural  and  fupernatural  matters  than  I  pretend  to  be.  Per- 
haps, (as  fomc  Philofophers  are  of  opinion)  the  air  may  be  full  of 
intelligent  Beings,  which  forefceing  future  events  and  compaflionating 
mankind,  give  them  timely  warning  by  thefc  notices,  to  provide  againft 
the  calamities  that  are  to  befal  them  [r].  However  that  may  be,  no- 
thing 

things  commonly  believed,  not  to  regulate  them  :  that  is  the  province  of  Divines  and 
Philofophers,  who  are  the  guides  of  men's  confciences.  Quintus  Curtius  therefore, 
wifely  fay?.  Lib.  IX.  Cap.  i.  Equidern  plura  tranfaibo  quam  credo  :  mim  nee  offnmare 
fujiineo  de  qiitbus  dubito.^  nee  fubdiuere  qua  accept^  i.  e.  Indeed  I  relate  more  things  than  I 
believe^  for  as  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  ojffirm  things  whereof  J  doubt.,  Jo  I  cannot  fmother 
what  I  have  heard.  We  might  likewife  quote  the  authority  of  Livy  in  this  refpe6t.  Lib.  I. 
in  the  preface,  and  Lib.  Vili.  Cap.  vi.  Hac  ncque  affirmare  tiequerefellere  opera prctium  eji 

fama  rerum  Jìandum  ejìy  i.  e.  It   is  not  worth  while  either  to  affirm.,  or  to  refute 

thcfe  matters;  we  inuji fiand  to  report.  And  as  Tacitus  wrote  in  a  century,  when  the  be- 
lief of  Prodigies  began  to  decline,  he  fays,  he  fhould  not  omit  giving  a  place  to  things, 
however,  received  by  fo  many  worthy  men,  and  with  fo  great  reverence  to  Antiquity. 
This  was  well  faid  :  let  them  deliver  Hiftory   to   us,  more  as  they  receive,  than  as  they 

believe  it." if  fuch  Hiltorians  are  to  be  commended,  certainly  our  good  Sir  Richard 

Baker,  and  fome  others,  of  more  recent  dates  deferve  the  higheft  applaufe. 

[p]  See  the  «nd  of  the  laft  book  of  the  Hijiory  of  Florence. 

\q\  See  Lib.  V.  Cap.jcxxii. 

[r]  The  Philofophers  here  meant,  are  probably  the  Cabbalifts,  or  Roficruclans,  who 
fuppofe  there  are  elementary  Beings  called  Sylphs,  Gnomes,  Salamanders.  &c.  and  that 
this  Science  introduces  people  into  the  fandtuary  of  nature.  They  pretend  that  the  He- 
brews knew  thefe  aereal  fubftances  ;  that  they  borrowed  their  Cabbaliftic  knowledge  from 
the  Egyptians;  and  that  they  have  not  yet  forgot  the  art  of  converfing  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  air.  The  Abbe  de  Villars  plcafantly  expofes  the  ridiculous  fecrets  of  thefe 
Roncrucians  in  his  Compie  de  Gabalis.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  notion  of  good 
and  bad  Angels,  Genii,  Daemons,  Intelligences,  Spirits,  or  by  what  other  name  any 
cne  has  a  mind  to  call  them,  was  fpread  all  over  the  Eaft  long  before  the  promulgation  of 
Chriftia-  iry,  both  the  Jews  and  Heathens  believing  that,  not  only  every  nation,  but 
every  particular  perfon,  had  one  of  each  fort  of  thefe  Beings,  that  was  continually  cndea- 
vourmg  to  do  him  either  good  or  harm,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  refpe^Stive  pow- 
vs  ;  as  might  be  fhewn  at  large  from  a  thoufand  paffages  both  in  facred  and  prophane 
hiflnry.  Every  one  remembers  the  Daemons  of  Socrates,  Plotinus,  Brutus,  kc.  Indeed 
all  the  Chriftian  Churches  countenance  it:  in  the  Liturgy  of  our  ov/n  wc  pray,  *'  Tha; 

God, 
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thing  is  more  certain  than  that  fuch  prefages  have  been   obferved,  and 
that  fome  great  and  heavy  misfortune  has  always  attended  them. 

God,  who  has  ordained  and  conftituted  the  fervices  of  Angels  and  men  in  a  wonderful 
order,  woukl  mercifully  grant,;  that  as  his  holy  Angels  always  do  him  fervice  in  Heaven  ;, 
fo,  by  his  appointment,  they  may  fuccour  and  defend  us  on  earth,  &c."  The  Calvinifts 
admit  of  it;  and  the  Romifti  Church  makes  it  a  praticai  Doctrine.  "  No  fyfiem  is 
better  adapted,  fays  a  great  Modern,  to  bring  the  Do£lrine  of  the  Platonifts  (duly  redli- 
fiedj  into  repute,  than  the  Doólrine  of  occafional  caufes.  1  know  not  what  may  happen, 
but  it  is  my  opinion,  that  mankind  will  be  forced,  one  time  or  other,  to  abandon  me- 
chamcal  Principles,  unlefs  they  afTociate  to  them  the  will's  of  intelligent  Beings  or  Spirits  : 
and  to  fay  the  truth,  no  Hypothefis  is  better  fitted  to  account  for  events,  than  that  which 
admits  of  fuch  an  alTociation  ;  I  mean  fuch  events  efpecially  as  go  by  the  name  of  cafu- 
alty,  fortune,  good  luck,  ill  luck,  dreams,  &c.  the  caufes  of  which  are  certainly  regu- 
lated and  determined  by  general  laws,  that  are  unknown  to  us;  but  which  are  probably- 
only  occafional  caufes,  like  thofe  that  make  our  fouls  aft  upon  our  bodies.."  Some  have 
taught  that  the  whole  world  is  filled  and  animated  by  Genii  :  others  have  compared  the 
nature  of  thefe  Intelligences  with  triangles.  For,  according  to  them,  the  Divine  nature 
is  like  that  of  an  equilateral  triangle  ;  that  of  Daemons  to  a  triangle,  two  fides  of  which- 
are  equal,  and  the  other  unequal;  whilft  that  of  man  is  like  one,  all  fides  of  which  are 
uneven.— —But  as  the  fi.eld  is  large,  thofe  that  are  defirous  of  making  further  difcurfions 
into  it  are  referred  to  the  learned  Dr.  Dodwell's  DifTertation  on  the  Genius  or  Fortune 
of  the  Emperors.  PreìeSì.  'i.  ad  Spartiani  Hadrianum,  p.  174,  ^  feq-  To  Vol.  I.  p.- 
192.  IV.  p.  19.  VII.  p,  336.  Vili.  p.  436.  IX.  p.  527.  X.  p.  221.  of  the  General  Dic- 
tionary :  to  Vol.  I.  No.  12.  of  the  SpeSiator  :  and  to  Vol.  i.  No.  13.  and  48.  cf  the  Tatler, 
where  this  Subject  is  much  better  handled. 

*'  Milton,  (fays  Mr.  Addifon)  has  finely  defcribed  this  mixed  communion  of  men  and 
Spirits  in  the  earthly  Faradife  ;  and  had  doubtlefs  his  eye  upon  a  verfe  in  old  Hefiod, 
which  is  almoft  word  for  word  the  fame  with  his  third  line,  in  the  following  paffage." 

Nor  thinkthough  men  were  none, 


That  Heav'h  wou'd  want  Spetìators,  God  want  praife  : 

Millions  of  fpiritual  creatures  walk  the  Earth 

Unfeen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  fleep. 

All  thefe  with  ceafelefs  praife  his  works  behold 

Both  day  and  night.     How'often  from  the  Iteep 

Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 

Celeftial  voices  to  the  midnight  air. 

Sole,  or  refponfive  to  each  other's  note. 

Singing  their  great  Creator  ?  Oft  in  bands 

Whilft  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk,, 

VVith  heav'nly  touch  of  inftrumental  founds 

In  full  harmonic  number  join'd,  their  Songs 

Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  Soul  to  Heaven, , 


G  H  A  P; 


^«•4 
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CHAP.    Lvn. 

72»^  Multitude  united  isjirojig  and  formidable  ;  but  [eparated^  it  is  weak 

and  contemptible, 

MA N Y  of  the  Romans,  after  their  country  had  been  plundered 
and  laid  wafte  by  the  Gauls,  left  Rome,  and  went  to  live  at 
Veil,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  injun6tions  of  the  Senate.  Upon  which, 
another  Edift  was  publillied,  to  remedy  this  diforder,  commanding 
every  one,  upon  very  fevere  penalties  to  return  to  his  former  habitation 
before  a  certain  time  fixed  :  and  though  every  body  made  a  joke  of 
this  Edift  at  hrll:  ;  yet,  when  the  day  appointed  drew  near,  they  all 
thought  fit  to  obey  it  ;  for  as  Livy  fays,  *'  Ex  ferocibus  uni^oerfis^  Jin- 
"  guli^  tnetufuo^  obedientesfuere  :"  though  they  were  jo  Jiubborn  and  con- 
tumacious all  together  ;  yet  /ingly^  every  man  began  to  be  afraid  of  him~ 
felf  and  that  made  them  all  at  lajl  become  tr amiable  and  obedient.  And 
certainly  nothing  can  give  us  a  more  juft  idea  of  the  populace  in  fuch 
cafes  than  this  inftance  :  for  they  arc  always  refradlory  and  bold  at  firft, 
and  fpeak  freely  againft  the  decrees  of  their  Sovereign  ;  but  when  they 
fee  the  rod  fliaken  over  their  backs,  they  begin  to  diftruft  each  other, 
and  every  one  takes  care  of  himfelf. 

From  hence  it  appears,  how  little  account  is  to  be  made  of  what  the 
multitude  fays,  either  for  or  againft  the  government  of  their  Prince  ; 
provided  he  is»in  a  condition  to  keep  them  in  a  good  humour,  when  they 
are  fo,  and  to  prevent  them  from  doing  him  any  hurt  when  they  are  in 
a  bad  one.  By  a  bad  humour,  I  mean  fuch  as  proceeds  from  any 
common  occurrence,  and  muft  except  that  regret  which  is  owing 
either  to  the  lofs  of  their  liberties,  or  of  fome  Prince  that  was  much 
beloved  by  them,  and  is  ftill  alive  ;  for,  upon  fuch  occafions,  their  rc- 
fentment  is  always  very  lliarp  indeed,  and  cannot  be  kept  under  with- 
out rigorous  meafures.  But  as  todifgufts  which  arife  from  other  caufes, 
they  are  eafily  dilTipated  ;  efpecially  when  they  have  no  body  to  head 
them  :  for  as  there  is  nothing  fo  terrible  as  their  fury  in  one  cafe,  fo 
nothing  is  more  weak  and  contemptible  in  the  other  j  becaufe,  though 
they  may  have  arms  in  their  hands,  they  are  prefently  reduced,  if  one 
can  ftand  their  firft  fhock  :  fince  when  their  ardour  begins  to  cool, 
they  muft  naturally  be  fenfible  th«y  are  doing  wrong  ;  and  therefore, 
every  man  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  himfelf,  will  endeavour  to  p  ovide 
for  his  own  fafety,  either  by  flight,  or  making  his  peace  fome  other 
way.  When  the  populace  therefore  are  once  in  motion,  it  is  their  beft 
v/ay  to  chufe  fome  head,  in  order  to  fhelter  therpfelves,  who  may  not 

only 
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only  regulate  their  proceedings,  but  keep  them  firm  together,  and  take 
proper  meafures  for  their  fecurity  ;  as  the  Roman  people  did  when 
they  left  the  city  upon  the  death  of  Virginia,  and  appointed  twenty 
Tribunes  to  prote(5t  them  :  otherwife  it  will  always  happen,  as  Livy 
obferves,  that  when  they  are  united,  they  will  be  flrong  and  refolute  ; 
but  when  divided,  and  every  man  thinks  only  of  himfelf,  they  will  be- 
come feeble  and  abjeól. 


CHAP.     LVIII. 

That  the  Multitude  are  wifer  and  more  conjiant  in  general  than  a  Prince. 

LIVY,  and  all  other  Hiftorians  agree,  that  nothing  is  more  change- 
able than  the  multitude:  they  often  condemn  a  man  to  death, and 
afterwards  bitterly  lament  the  lofs  of  him  ;  as  it  happened  in  the  cafe 
of  Manlius  Capitolinus,  whom  the  Roman  people  firft  fentenced  to 
die,  and  then  bewailed  his  death  ;  populum  breviy  fays  Livy,  Pojiea- 
quam  ab  eo  periculum  Jiullum  erat,  deftderium  ejus  tenuit  j  after  the 
people  licere  out  of  all  danger  from  him^  they  heartily  wijked  him  alive 
again  [yj.  And  in  another  place,  where  he  is  fpeaking  of  what  hap- 
pened at  Syracufe,  after  the  death  of  Hieronymus,  nephew  to  Hiero, 
he  fays,  Hcec  natura  multitudinis  efi^  aut  humiliter  ferviti  aut  fuperbè 
dominatur.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  multitude,  they  either  fervi lely 
obey^  or  infolently  domineer. 

I  know  not  therefore,  whether  in  endeavouring  to  defend  a  notion 
that  is  exploded  by  all  other  authors,  I  may  not  have  taken  a  tafli  in 
hand,  which  I  (hall  either  be  obliged  to  abandon  with  difgrace,  or  find 
very  difficult  to  acquit  myfelf  of  with  reputation  :  but  however  that 
may  be,  I  think,  and  always  fhall  think,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  main- 
taining an  opinion  by  arguments  and  reafoning  alone,  where  no  violence  is 
offered  to  enforce  it.  I  fay  then,  in  regard  to  the  fault  with  which  wri- 
ters in  general  reproach  the  multitude,  that  particular  men,  and  Princes 
efpecially,  are  as  liable,  or  more  fo  perhaps,  to  be  accufed  of  it  :  for 
every  one  that  does  not  regulate  his  conduct  by  laws,  will  behave  him- 
felf as  ill  as  a  multitude  that  has  broke  loofe  from  all  reftraint.  This 
may  plainly  appear,  if  we  confider  how  few  good  and  wife  Princes  there 

[/]  Thus  llkewife  the  fame  Hiftorian  fays,  in  the  cafe  of  Appius  Claudius  (not  the 
Decemvir)  Lib.  II.  Cap.  Ixii.  "  Haud  ita  multum  interim  temporis  fuit  :  ante  tamen 
quam  prodióia  dies  veniret,  morbo  moritur  :  cujus  laudationem  cum  Tribuni  plcbis  im- 
pedire conarentur,  plebs  fraudari  folerni  honore  fupremum  diem  tanti  viri  noluit  :  &  lau- 
dationem tarn  acquis  auribus  mortui  audivit,  quam  vivi  accufationcm  audierat,  &  exequias 
freauens  celebravit." 

Vol.-  il  U  are. 
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are,  or  ever  have  been  in  ihe  world  ;  I  mean  luch  Princes  as  have  had 
it  in  tlieir  power  to  violate  the  laws,  and  break  down   the   barriers  that 
were  oppoled  to  their  licentioiifnels  or  ambition  [f].     Amongft  Inch  in- 
deed, wc  may  number  the  Kings  of  Egvpt,  who  reigned  in  the  moft  early 
tinics,  when  that  country  was  governed  by  laws  ;  to  whom  we  might 
add  thofe  of  Sp.irta,  and  in  our  own  age  thole  of  Foranee  alfo,  wliicli 
Kingdom  is  ruled  with  more  moderation  and  regard  to  the  liw?,  than, 
anv  oiher  that  we  know  of  at  prefent  [u].     But  Princes  that  live  in  fuch 
ooVernments  as  ihefe  and  are  redrained  by  laws  ;  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  a  dilinlute  and  unbridled  multitude,  or  ranked  amongfi:  thofe  whole 
natural  dilpofuion  we   are  to  examine  in   common  with  that  of  other 
particular  men,  to  fee  whether  it  refembles  the  difpofition  of  the  mul- 
titude i  btcaufe,  in  that  cafe  wc  ought  likewife,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
fet  a  multitude  in  competition  with  them  that  is  under  the  fame  reltric- 
tions  as  they  are,  and  then  we  ihall  find  full  as  much  goodnefs  in  one  as 
the  other,  and  that  the  populace  are  neither  apt  to  be  too  infolent  v/hen 
in  power,  nor  too  abject  in  fubjetìion  ;  but  like  tlic  Roman  people,  who 
%vhiltl:  their  Republic  continued  incorrupt,  fhewed  no  figns  either  of  one 
)r  the  other,   but  kept  up  their  proper  dignity  with  lionour,  and  lived 
ike  free  men,  in  due  obedience  to  tlie  laws  and  authority  of  their  Ma- 
;iftrates.     If  it  became  neceilary  indeed,  at  any  time,  to  make  a  ftand 
igainrt:  fome  dtfigning  and  over-powerful  Citizen,  they  did  it  efFeótually  ; 
as  in  the  cafe  of  Manlius  Capitolinus,  the  Decemviri,  and  feveral  others, 
who  were  taking  meafures  to  opprefs  and  enflave  them.     On  the  con- 
trary, when  the  intertft  of  the  public  required   it,  they  were  no    lefs 
obedient  to  their   ConCuls  and   Dictators,  than  they  had  been  ftubborn 
and  inflexible  in   maintaining  their   rights  and  liberties  at  other  times. 
Nor  was  their  regret  for  the  death  of  Manlius  at  all  to  be  wondered  at, 
fince  it  was  the  memory  of  his  virtues  that  occafioned  it,   which  were 
fuch  as  made  every  one  lament  the  lofs  of  him,  and  might  have  made 
a  Prince  behave  as  they  did,  in  the  fame  circumftanccs  ;  for  nobody  can 
deny  that  it  is  natural  for  all  men  to  praife  and  admire  virtue,  even  in 
their  enemies  i  and  it  is  my  opinion,  that  if  Manlius  could  have  been 
raifed  from  the  dead,   in  the  midfl  of  their  lamentations  for  him,  the 
people  would  have  pafTed  the  very  fame  fentence  upon  him  again.     In 
like  manner  we  read  of  feveral  Princes,  and  fuch  as  have  been  accounted 
wife  ones  too,  that  have  put  people  to  death,  whom  they  heartily  wilhed 

[/]  Dioclefian  ufed  to  fay.  That  nothing  was  more  difficult  than  to  govern  well  y  and  he 
perfectly  knew  the  reafons  of  that  difficulty.  They  are  recited  by  Vopifcus,  an  author 
who  remark?,  that  in  the  great  number  of  Roman  Emperors,  there  were  reckoned  but 
very  few  good  Princes,  and  commends  the  expreffion  of  a  Jefter,  who  ufed  to  fay.  That 
«II  the  good  Princes  might  be  painted  in  a  ring.     Vopifc.  Cap.  xliv. 

[tt]  Some  exceptions  might  be  made  in  thefe  times. 
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alive  again;  as  Alexander  did  in  the  cafe  of  CHtus  and  others  of  his 
friends,  and  Heiod  with  regard  to  Mariamne.  But  what  Livy  fays  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  multitude,  is  not  meant  of  fuch  a  one  as  is 
retrained  by  a  regard  to  Laws,  like  the  Roman  people  ;  but  of  a  fe- 
ditious  unbridled  rabble,  like  that  of  Syracufe,  which  have  broke  their 
reins,  and  behave  like  madmen  ;  committing  a  thoufand  irregularities 
and  extravagancies,  as  Alexander  and  Herod  did. 

The  multitude  therefore  is  no  more  to  be  accufed  of  fury  and  incon- 
ftancy  than  a  Prince  :   for  they  are  both  fubjedt  to  caprice  and  enormi- 
ties when  they  are  above  the  Laws,  andean  tranfgrefs  with  impunity: 
of  which  feveral   examples  might  be    produced   (belides  thofe  already 
quoted)  from  amongft  the  Roman  Emperors  and  other  Princes  and  Ty- 
rants, who  were  guilty  of  as  much  levity  and  inconfiftency  in  their  con- 
dud;  as  ever  any  multitude  was.     I  muft   beg  leave  then  to  differ  from 
tlie    common   opinion,  that   the  people  when    mafters  are  more  light, 
changeable,  and  ungrateful  than  particular  Princes  :  indeed  if  any  one 
lays  they  are  both  fo,  he  will   be  pretty  near  the  mark;  but  if  he  de- 
clares in  fwour  of  tlie  latter,  he  is  very  much  millaken.     For  a  people 
that  have  the  authority  wholly  in  their  own  hands,  and  conduct  them- 
felves  according  to  the  Laws,  will  adt  with  as  much,  or  perhaps  more 
fleadinefs,  prudence,  and  gratitude  than  any  Prince,  be  he  accounted 
ever  fo  wife  :   on  the  contrary,  a  Prince  that  has  got  above  the  power  of 
the  Laws  will  be  more  fickle,  imprudent,  and  ungrateful  than  any  mul- 
titude whatfoever;  which  does  not  proceed  fo  much  from  any  diverfity 
in  their  natures,   (for  they  are  pretty  much    the  fame;  or  if  there  be 
any  meliority  it  is  on  the  fide  of  the  people)  as  from  the  difference  in 
the  regard  which  they  refpcctively  have  for  the  laws  of  their  Country. 
IF  we  examine  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  people,  we  fliall  find  that  for 
the  fpace  of  four  hundred  vears  they  hated  tiie  very  name  of  Kivg,  as 
much  as  they  were  fond  of  glory,  and  ihidious  for  the  good  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, which  plainly  appears   from  -numberleis  inllances.     But  if 
any  one  fliould  objed:  that  they  were  fliamefully  ungrateful  to  Scipio,  a 
former  difcourfe,  wlierein  I  have  proved  at  large  that  the  people  are  not 
fo  ungrateful  as  Princes,  may  ferve  for  a  fufficient  anfwer  [x].     As  to  pru- 
dence, lability,  and  judgment,  I  maintain  that  they  far  exceed  Princes 
in    thofe  qualifications  :  and  there  is  much   reafon  in   that  faying,  Vox 
populi  njcx  Dei  :  the  voice  of  the  People  is  the  voice  of  God  :  for    it   is 
certain  that  the  generality  leldom  err  in  their  prognollications  ;  fo  that 
it  items  as  if  they  forefaw  the  good  or  evil  that  was  to  befal  them    by 
fome  fecret  inftind  or  infpiration.     In  judging  of  doubtful  matters  they 
are  very  rarely  millaken:  when  two  Orators  for  inflance,  equally  emi- 

[fc"]  Sse  Chap.  xxix.  of  this  Book. 

U  2  iient 
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ncnt  in  their  profc(rion,  liave  harangued  them  upon  different  fides  of  a 
qucllion,  thcv  hardly  ever  fail  to  incline  to  what  is  n\oi\  rational  j  which 
ihcws  that  thev  are  capable  both   of  difcovcring  truth  and  embracing 
it  :  and  if  thev  fomctinies  err  in  their  judgment  concerning  fuch  enter- 
prizcs  as  appear  cither   magnanimous,  or   highly   for   their  advantage, 
^which  we  have  allowed  before)  [y],  arc  not  Princes  oftener  milled  by 
a  varictv    of  palTions,  to  which    they    arc    much   more    fubjeot,    and 
greater  llaves  than  the  people  ?  In  the  eledion  of  jVIa^iftratcs  they  make 
a  more  judicious  choice  than  Princes  ;  for  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
perluade  them  to  advance  a  man  of  corrupt  morals  or  infamous  charac- 
ter }   which  vet  is  an  eafy  and  common  thing  v/ith  Princes.    If  they  take. 
a  difgull  to  any  thing  they  retain  it  for  ages  ;   but  Princes   foon  change 
their  opinions  :  of  both  which  things,  I  will  give   an  inftance   in  the 
Roman  people,  v;ho  during  the  courfe  of  fo  many  hundred  years,  and 
in  the  choice  of  fo  many  Confuls  and  Tribunes,  did   not  make  above 
four  eledtions  of  which   they   had  any   caufe  to  repent  >  and  held  the 
name  of  King  in  fuch  deteftation,  as  I  have  faid   before,  that  no  Citi- 
zen, how   much  foever  they  were  obliged   to  him,   ever  affedted  that 
name  or  power,  who  did  not  feel  the  weight  of  their  rcfentment.     It  is 
evident  likewife  that  thofe  States  where  the  people  have   had  the  chief 
authority,  have  alwavs  extended  their  dominion  further,  and  in  a  fhorter 
time,  than  ever  they  were  able  to  do  under  the  government  of  any  Prince; 
as   the   Romans    did    after  the  expullion  of  Kings,  and  the  Athenians 
when  they  had  fhook  off"  the  yoke  of  Pififfratus  :  for  which  no  other 
reafon  can  be  afiigned,  than  that  a  popular  Government  is  better  than  a 
Regal  one.     Nor  can  the  paiTages  quoted  out  of  Livy  at  the   beginning 
of  this  chapter,  or  elfewhere,  in  any  wife  ferve  to  invalidate  this  affer- 
tion:  for  when  all  the  good  and  ill  qualities  are  duly  flated   betwixt   a 
Prince  and  a  popular  Government,  it  will  plainly  appear  that  the  balance 
will  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter,  efpecially  in  point  of  probity  and 
true  glory  [z].     But  if  a  Prince  feems  to  have  the  advantage  in  enaóling 

good 

[y]  See  Chapters  xlvii.  and  liii.  of  this  book. 

[2]  *'  I  know  fome  men  of  parts,  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  who  arc  furprized,  that  in  King- 
donnrs  where  the  Prince's  authority  is  unlimited,  the  inftruftors  of  youth  are  allowed  to 
read  the  books  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  them,  in  which  we  find  fo  many 
examples  of  the  love  of  liberty,  and  fo  many  antimonarchica!  M:jxims."  But  this  is  not 
more  furprizing  than  to  fee  Republican  States  permit  their  Law-Profe/Fors  to  explain  the 
Code  and  Digefl,  in  which  there  are  fo  many  principles  which  fuppofe  the  Supreme  and 
inviolable  authority  of  the  Emperor.  Here  we  fee  two  things  which  feem  equally  fur- 
prizing,  but  in  reality  ought  not  to  furprizeany  body  :  for  omitting  fcveral  reafons  which 
might  be  urged,  may  we  not  fay,  that  the  fame  books  which  contain  the  poifon  with 
regard  either  to  Monarchs  or  Republics,  contain  likewife  the  Antidote  ?  If  we  fee  on  one 
hand  the  great  Maxims  of  liberty,  and  the  noble  examples  of  courage,  with  which  it 
has  been  maintained  or  recovered  ;  we  fee  on  the  othrr,  factions.  Seditions,  and  tumul- 
tuous humours,  which  diflurbed,  and  at  laft  ruined  that  infinite  number  of  little  States, 

which 
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good  Laws,  and  eflablifhing  new  Statutes  and  inflitutlons  for  the  benefit 
of  civil  fociety  and  converfation  ;  the  other  without  doubt  have  Co  much 
the  fuperiority  in  maintaining  and  improving  what  is  already  efiabHihed, 
that  they  deferve  more  glory  than  the  founder. 

which  (hewed  themfelves  fuch  zealous  enemies  to  tyranny  in  ancient  Greece.  Does  not 
this  pitìure  feem  to  be  a  leflbn  very  capable  of  difabufing  thofe  that  are  terrified  at  Mo- 
narchy ?  Mr.  Hobbes  thought  fo  ;  for  he  publifhed  a  Tranflation  of  Thucydides  with 
t-his  view.  Turn  the  tables,  and  you  will  find  that  this  pidlure  will  be  very  proper  to  give 
an  initruftion  different  from  the  former,  and  to  flrengtheii  the  horror  againft  Monarchy  : 
for  whence  came  it  (fome  one  may  fay)  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  chofe  rather  to  be 
expofed  to  thefe  confufions  than  to  live  under  a  Adonarchy  ?  Did  not  this  arife  from  the 
hard  condition  to  which  Tyrants  had  reduced  them  f  And  muft  not  an  evil  be  very  grievous, 
infufierable,  and  deplorable,  when  people  chufe  to  deliver  themfelves  from  it  at  fo  dear  a 
rate  f  It  is  certain  that  the  defcription  which  Hiflory  has  left  us  of  the  conduct  of  feveral 
Monarchs  gives  us  horror,  and  makes  our  hair  {land  of  an  end.  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to 
obje(5l,  that  generally  fpeaking,  more  diforders  have  been  occafioned  by  the  confpiracies 
which  have  put  an  end  to  Tyranny,  than  there  would  have  been  by  fufFering  it  ;  or  to 
urge  what  happened  upon  the  death  of  Hicro  the  Syracufan.  The  people  of  Syracufe, 
who  had  enjoyed  great  happinefs  under  the  long  reign  of  that  Prince,  immediately  loft 
their  patience  under  his  Succeflor,  who  governed  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  and  not  only 
killed  him  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  but  foori  after  put  two  of 
Hiero's  daughters,  and  three  of  his  grand-daughters,  to  death  alfo.  Of  thefe  five  PrincefTes, 
there  were  three  againft  whom  no  complaint  had  been  made,  and  who  had  fled  as  it  were 
to  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Was  not  this  removing  one  Tyranny  to  eftablifli  a  greater,  ut 
tyrannos  tilfcifceìidot  qua  odijjcnt /celerà  ipft  imitarentm;  as  Heraclea,  one  of  Hiero's  daugh- 
ters, reprefented  to  her  murderers  ?  Was  Livy  in  the  wrong  to  remark  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  "  that  the  people  are  incapable  of  keeping  within  due  bounds,  and  that  they  are 
humble  even  to  bafenefs  when  they  obey,  but  inlolent  to  the  laft  degree  when  they  com- 
mand ?"  The  mafTacre  of  thefe  five  PrincefTes  was  not. the  rafh  action  of  fome  private  per- 
fons  only  :  it  was  commanded  by  the  Senate  and  people  of  Syracufe,  and  this  too  whilft 
the  memory  of  Hiero  was  ftill  frefli  amongft  them,  a  Prince  whom  they  had  loved  fo 
tenderly  and  juftly.  But  the  injuftice  of  their  barbarous  decree  was  fo  manifeft,  that 
they  immediately  perceived  it  and  revoked  it;  which  figniiied  nothing,  for  it  was  already 
executed.  The  fadtions  however  were  not  extinguifhed  by  the  entire  extirpation  of  that 
family  ;  they  encreafed  daily,  and  in  a  fbort  time  overturned  the  liberty  of  the  country; 
for  they  expofed  Syracufe  to  the  Romans,  who  befieged  and  conquered  it.  Silius  Italicus 
finely  defcribes  the  confufion  into  which  that  City  fell  after  the  Tyrant  Hieronymus  and 
his  relations  were  killed. 

Saevos  namque  pati  faflus,  Juvenemque  cruento 

Flagrantem  luxu,  &  mifcentem  turpia  duris, 

Haud  ultra  faciles,  quos  ira  metufque  coquebant  ' 

Jurati  obtruncant,  nee  jam  modus  enfibus,  addunt 

Faemineam  casdem,  atque  infontum  rapta  fororum 

Corpora  profternunt  ferro,  non  fasvit  in  armis 

Libertas,  jaitaique  jugum  :  pars  Punica  caftra, 

Pars  Italos  &  nota  volunt  :  nee  turba  furentum 

Defit,  quae  neutro  fociari  fasdcrc  malit.  Lib.  XIV". 

A  man  may  reprefent  this  as  long  as  he  pleafes,  he  will  not  convince  thofe  that  arc 
prejudiced  againft  Monarchy  :  they  will  anfwcr  him,  that  from  the  very  confideration, 
that  the  diforders  of  it  cannot  be  remedied  but  by  fuch  {hocking  miferies,  he  ought  to 
conclude  that  it  is  a  very  great  evil. 

To 
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To  cut  tins  matter  lliort,  I  fay  that  it  ibine  Pnncipalltles  have  fub- 
Clicd  tor  a  long  coiirfc  of  ycnrs,  there  are  inftances  of  Republics  of  jio 
Icfb  antiquity  J  but  that  both  have  owed  the  lenf^di  of  their  duration  to 
tlic  obfervation  of  their  laws  ;  for  a  Prince  that  follows  no  other  rule  but 
the  dictates  of  his  own  will,  if  he  has  it  in  his  power  fo  to  do,  is  unwife 
and  counteracts  himfclf;  and  a  people  that  proceed  in  the  fj.mc  manner 
dcferve  no  better  a  title  [a].  Since  the  comparifon  therefore  is  betwixt 
a  I'rincc  that  is  rellrained  by  laws,  and  a  people  in  the  fame  circum- 
ilances,  I  am  convinced  there  will  be  no  more  virtue  found  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former  :  but  if  we  are  to  compare  them  as  equally  free  from 
all  ties  and  rertri(ftions  of  tlut  kind,  and  perfectly  at  their  own  liberty, 
wc  fli.ill  dill  find  fewer  and  Icfs  pernicious  errors  in  the  people  than  in  tl:c 
Prince,  and  thofe  too  much  eafier  to  be  remedied.  Fora  licentious  and 
tumultuous  people  are  foon  appcafcd  and  reduced  to  right  realon  by  the 
interpofition  of  lome  grave  and  refpei5table  perfon  [^J  :  but  who  can 
plead  atjjàind  a  Tyrannical  Prince,  or  what  redrefs  is  there  but  the 
fword  r  From  hence  we  may  cafily  come  to  a  determination  betwixt 
them,  and  conclude  that  evils  and  diforders  which  require  the  fliarpeft 
i.emediefi,  are  cercainly  more  dangerous  than  thofe  that  may  be  cured  by 
C^tntle  means.  13t fides,  when  the  people  are  in  a  ferment,  and  have 
tlirown  off  all  reftraint,  there  is  not  fo  much  to  be  immediately  appre- 
hended from  any  prefent  mifchief  they  are  likely  to  commit,  as  from 
what  may  afterwards  enfue  ;  for  fuch  a  State  of  confufion,  may  chance 
to  end  in  tyranny  :  but  with  regard  to  a  Prince  the  cafe  is  quite  diffe- 
rent J  becaufe  the  prefent  evils  are  moft  grievous,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
his  enormities  will  at  lafi:  make  him  fo  odious,  that  the  people  will  fliake 
off  his  yoke  and  refume  their  liberties.  We  fee  the  difference  then  ;  in 
one  cafe  the  calamity  is  adually  prefent,  and  in  the  other  there  is  only  a 
probability  at  nioll  of  its  happening  :  the  feverity  of  the  people  extends 
only  to  fuch  as  they  think  are  confpiring  againil:  tlie  public  good  ;   whilff 

*  [fl]  The  lollowing  Refleclion  made  by  Ocrnhielm,  in  his  Life  of  Pontus  de  la  Gardie, 
a  Swcù.{h  General,  is  a  very  good  one,  viz.  that  a  Prince,  v/ho  hearkens  only  to  his  paf- 
fjins  without  regarding  what  is  due  to  God,  his  Subje^Sls,  and  the  laws  of  his  country, 
deprives  hirr.felf^of  the  moft  neceflary  fupports  of  his  poucr  :  for  he  cannot  expect  to 
find  that  fidelity  in  his  Subjects,  v^hich  is  fufficient  to  oppofe  an  enemy  that  Ihall  attack 
him.  This  he  exemplifies  in  the  cafe  of  Eric,  King  or  Sweden,  "  Praevenit  adventura 
ducum  fama  collecti  in  rcgem  excrcitus  ;  ad  quam  excitus,  implorat  opem  civium,  quo- 
rum plerique  pertzefi  acerbi  regiminis,  furdas  obvcrtunt  aures  prccanti,  hilarcs  advenifTe 
tcmpus  quo  ju'ii  indies  in^ravefcentis  levcntur  onere,  antequam  fuccumbant  penitus  inte- 
rituri.  Itaque  lubnixus  ope  paucorum  in  quorum  .'nimis  nondum  obfoleverat  majcflas 
fui  principÌ5,  congrefTufque  cum  pluribus  ac  fortioribus,  non  poterat  non  redigi  ad  angu- 
Itias.  Atque  turn  prasferoci  regi  adparuit,  &;  favore  civium  &  fuccefTu  fulcicndre  potentise 
deftitui  potentes  rerum,  cum  exutà  reverentià  numinis  &  legum,  exampla  poteffate  ufur- 
pant  nil  prjeter  trucem  quidvis  in  Tubjectos  agcndi  licentiam.  Id  Erico  regi  accidit,  quera 
folio  fublimem  vidit,  fol  oriens,  eundum  occidens  vidit  provolutum  ad  aliena  genua.** 
[h]  See  Chap.  liv.  of  this  book. 

that 
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that  of  a  Prince  is  chiefly  exerted  upon  thofe  that  he  imagines  may  in- 
jure his  particular  intereds.  But  the  tide  of  prejudice  I  know  runs  high 
againfl  the  people  :  becaufe  every  body  is  at  liberty  to  fpeak  ill  with  im- 
punity of  them,  even  when  they  have  the  government  in  their  hands  j 
but  againfl  a  Prince  no  man  dares  to  open  his  mouth  without  much  cau- 
tion and  referve.  Now  fmce  the  fubjed;  feenis  naturally  to  lead  me  to 
it,  it  may  not  be  amifs  perhaps  to  fay  fomething  in  the  next  chapter 
concerning  leagues  and  confederacies  made  with  Princes  or  Common- 
wealths i  and  to  conlider  which  of  them,  are  moll  to  be  depended  upon. 


CHAP.     LIX. 

IVhether  an  Alliance  made  with  a  Prince  or  a  Commonwealth  is  mojl  to  be 

confided  in. 

SINCE  it  daily  happens  that  Treaties  and  Alliances  are  made  either 
betwixt  Princes,  or  Commonwealths,  or  betwixt  both,  it  feems 
i:eceilary  to  examine  whether  the  fidelity  of  a  Prince  or  a  Common- 
wealth be  the  more  ftable,  and  to  confrJer  which  of  them  is  mofh  to  be 
trufted  in  :  and  upon  enquiry  it  appears  that  in  mofl  cafes  they  are  niuch 
alike,  though  they  differ  in  fome.  I  am  perfuaded  however,  that  when 
either  a  Prince  or  a  Commonwealth  is  forced  to  enter  into  a  treaty  by 
downricrht  neceffitv,  neither  of  them  will  obferve  the  conditions  ot  it  ; 
efpecially  if  their  State  fliould  be  endangered  by  it  j  for  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
both  one  and  the  other  would  prefsnily  break  it,  how  kindly  foever  they 
may  have  been  ufed.  Demetrius,  furnamed  Poliorcetes,  had  fliewn  the 
Athenians  many  great  favours  :  but  happening  to  be  defeated  by  his 
enemies,  and  flying  to  Athens  for  refuge,  as  a  people  that  were  his 
allies,  and  under  confiderable  obligations  to  him,  he  was  refufed  (belter 
there;  a  circumflance  that  mortified  him  much  more  than  the  lofs  of 
his  army  [c].  After  Pompey  was  routed  by  Casfar  at  Pharfalia,  he  fled 
into  Egypt  to  Plokmy,  in  hopes  of  finding  protedion  there,  as  he  had 
formerly  reflored  that  Prince  to  his  Kingdom:  but  Ptolemy,  inftead  of 
protecting  him,  bafely  caufed  him  to  be  murdered.     In  both  thefe  cafes 

[c]  Though  he  had  (hewn  them  many  great  favours,  yet  he  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  op- 
prefTion  that  they  could  never  forget  it.  Amonglt  other  inRances  which  might  be  quoted,  he 
exacted  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  them  at  one  time,  which  he  faid  was  for  pin-mo- 
ney for  his  concubine  Lamia,  a  faying  that  galled  them  more  than  the  lofs  of  their  money: 
after  which  he  upbraided  them  with  their  meannefs,  and  told  them  there  was  not  fo  much 
as  one  man  amongft  them  that  had  the  leaft  (park  of  courage  :  like  the  taunt  of  Tiberius 
to  the  Roman  Senate  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  ///ma/.  Lib.  III.  Cap.  Ixv.  "  Mcmonas 
proditur  Tiberium  quoties  curia  egrederetur  Graecis  verbis  in  hunc  modum  eloqui  foli- 
tum,  O  homines  ad  Servitutern  paratos  !  Scilicet  etkm  ilium,  qui  libertatem  publicam 
nollet,  tarn  projedae  Servientium  patientise  tasdebat." 

the 
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the  ingratitude  was  owing  to  the  fame  caule  ;  yet  the  humanity  of  a 
Cominonwcahh  we  lee  was  greater  than  that  of  a  Prince  [Jj.  But 
whenfoever  either  one  or  the  other  is  afraid  of  fuffcring  any  great  da- 
mage, they  will  both  ad:  in  the  lame  manner. 

It  mull  be  obferved  Hkewife,  that  if  any  Prince  or  Commonwealth 
ihould  lo  pundually  adhere  to  their  engagements  as  to  run  the  rifque  of 
being  ruined  by  it,  their  motives  for  fo  doing  may  proceed  from  the 
lame  caufes  :  for  as  to  a  Prince,  it  may  probably  happen  that  he  is  con- 
federated with  Ibme  other  great  Potentate,  who  though  he  cannot  protedl 
him  at  that  time,  niay  (as  the  other  is  perfuaded)  be  able  to  reftorehim 
to  his  domiiiions  afterwards,  if  he  Hiould  chance  to  lofe  them  ;  or  if 
lie  has  always  firmly  fupported  his  interefts,  he  may  cither  think  aii 
accommodation  with  the  enemy  impolfible,  or  that  he  cannot  depend 
upon  his  word  :  which  was  the  cafe  of  all  the  Neapolitan  Princes  who 
took  part  with  the  French  when  they  invaded  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 
And  as  to  Republics,  it  was  exadly  the  fame  with  Saguntum,  which 
was  ruined  by  continuing  firm  to  its  alliance  with  the  Romans  ;  and 
with  Florence  in  the  year  1512,   when  it  fided  with  the  French. 

All  things  being  duly  confidered  however,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
where  the  danger  is  imminent,  it  is  better  to  truft  to  a  Republic  than  a 
Prince  :  for  though  they  fliould  both  be  difpofed  to  adi  in  the  fame 
manner,  yet  the  former  being  flow  in  its  motions,  will  be  longer  than  a 
Prince  before  it  comes  to  any  refolution,  and  confequently  before  it  de- 
termines to  violate  its  engagements.  Treaties  are  generally  broken  for 
the  fake  of  fome  advantage:  and  in  this  refpeót.  Republics  always  be- 
have with  much  more  honour  than  Princes  :  for  we  might  produce 
many  examples,  where  a  very  fmall  matter  of  gain  has  tempted  a  Prince 
to  forfeit  his  honour,  when  a  profpedt  of  the  greateft  advantage  could 
not  corrupt  a  Commonwealth.  Themifiocles  in  an  harangue  to  the 
Athenians  faid  he  had  fomething  to  propofe,  which  would  be  of  infinite 
advantage  to  their  Country  j  but  that  he  durft  not  make  it  public  to 
every  one,  becaufe  that  would  prevent  its  being  put  into  execution. 
Upon  this,  the  Athenians  deputed  Ariflides  to  hear  his  propofals,  and 
to  take  fuch  refolutions  upon  them  as  he  fhould  think  moff  proper. 
Themiflocles  therefore  reprefented  to  him  in  private,  that  the   whole 

[a]  A  certain  moJern  fays,  "  that  Kings  do  not  look  upon  any  one  as  naturally  either 
their  friend  or  their  enemy  ;  but  that  their  private  intereft  is  the  only  confideration  by 
which  they  judge  with  whom  they  are  to  enter  into  an  alliance.  None  but  the  ignorant 
would  rely  on  the  friendftiip  of  Sovereigns,  even  towards  one  another.  To  fee  the  pre- 
fents  which  they  exchange,  and  the  intercourfe  of  refpedtful  letters  betwixt  them  in  time 
of  peace,  would  make  one  believe  they  are  the  moft  fincere  friends,  and  will  love  each 
other  as  long  as  they  live:  but  it  is  very  often  true  that  they  are  at  the  fame  time  nego- 
tiating; a  treaty  in  order  to  a  rupture,  and  intend  to  ferve  one  another  no  longer,  than  till 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  comniencing  hollilities  with  advantage." 

Navy 
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Navy  of  Greece  lay  in  a  place  (though  indeed  under  the  protedion  of 
their  good  faith)  where  they  might  eafily  either  take  or  deftroy  every 
Ship,  which  would  make  them  abfolute  mafters  of  all  the  other  States 
in  Greece.  But  when  Ariftides  came  to  make  his  report  to  the  people, 
he  told  them  that  Themiftocles  had  imparted  fomething  to  him  which 
indeed  would  be  of  exceeding  great  advantage,  but  highly  diflionour- 
able  to  the  Commonwealth  j  upon  which  account  it  was  unanimoufly 
rejeóled,  without  any  further  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  it.  Now  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon  and  many  other  Princes,  who  were  governed  by  felf- 
intereft  in  every  thing,  would  not  have  been  fo  fcrupulous  and  delicate 
upon  fuch  an  occafionj  efpecially  Philip,  who  gained  more  by  violating 
his  faith  than  any  other  method  whatfoever.  As  to  breaking  a  Treaty, 
by  not  punctually  obferving  every  article  of  it,  it  is  fo  common  a  thing 
that  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  it  here  :  I  fpeak  only  of  outrageous  and  ex- 
travagant infradlions  -,  of  which,  I  am  of  opinion,  a  Republic  will 
always  be  more  tender  than  a  Prince,  and  confequently  is  more  to  be 
confided  in. 


CHAP.     LX. 

That  the  ConfulJIjip  and  all  other  DigJitties  in  Rome  were  conferred  without 

refpedf  of  age. 

IT  appears  from  the  Hiftory  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  that 
after  the  Plebeians  obtained  the  Honour  of  the  Confulfhip,  they 
admitted  any  Citizen  to  it  without  any  refped:  either  of  age  or  extrac- 
tion :  indeed  the  Romans  at  no  time  ever  regarded  age,  but  conftantly 
preferred  men  of  merit  and  virtue  whether  they  were  old  or  young  ;  as 
is  manifeft  from  the  inftance  of  Valerius  Corvinus,  who  was  made  Con- 
ful  when  he  was  but  twenty-three  years  of  age;  which  gave  him  occa- 
fion  to  fay  (a  little  oftentatioufly  indeed)  in  one  of  his  harangues  to  his 
Soldiers,  that  the  Confulfhip  was  '' pramiim  virtutis,  non  fanguinis^'* 
the  reward  of  virtue,  not  a  privilege  of  high  birth.  Now  whether  they 
aded  wifely  in  this,  or  not,  would  bear  feme  debate.  As  to  Nobility 
of  blood,  they  were  under  a  neceffity  indeed  of  difpenfing  with  that; 
and  the  fame  neceffity  that  operated  at  Rome,  mud  likewife  have  its 
weight  in  any  other  State  that  afpires  to  the  grandeur  which  Rome  at- 
tained to,  as  we  have  elfewhere  obferved  :  for  men  will  not  expofc 
themfelves  to  all  manner  of  hardiliips  and  perils  without  any  hope  of 
reward;  nor  can  they  be  deprived  of  the  hope  of  ever  obtaining  that 
reward,  without  manifeft  danger.  It  foon  became  expedient  therefore 
to  infpire  the  Plebeians  with  the  hope  of  being  admitted  to  the  Conful- 
VoL.  II.  X  i^ipi 
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(hip;  with  which  they  were  nmufed  a  conlidcrabic  time  without  obtain- 
inc  that  honour  :  but  afterwards  being  retblved  to  feed  upon  expedations 
only  no  longer,  it  was  found  necefliry  to  admit  them  to  ir.  A  State 
liowever  that  has  no  occafion  to  employ  the  Plebeians  in  any  great  and 
glorious  undertaking,  may  treat  them  in  another  manner  if  it  pleafes, 
as  I  r.iid  before  ;  but  if  it  affccfts  to  emulate  the  Romans,  it  mud  make 
no  diiVin(5lion   amongft  its  Subjeds.     So  much  for  this  part  of  the 

queftion. 

As  to  the  matter  of  age,  it  feems  clear  that  it  is  abfolutely  necefTary  to 
make  no  difference  in  that  point  :  for  in  advancing  a  young  man  to  fome 
dignity  which  requires  the  prudence  of  maturer  age,  we  may  be  affured 
(if  the  power  of  electing  is  in  the  people)  they  will  never  prefer  any 
one  that  has  not  highly  merited  it  by  his  virtue  and  extraordinary  fervices  : 
and  if  a  young  man  has  diflinguiflied  himfelf  in  that  manner,  it  would 
not  only  be  very  ungrateful,  but  of  bad  confequence,  if  a  Common- 
wealth, inftead  of  availing  itfelf  of  fuch  abilities,  fliould  wait  till  he 
was  grown  old,  and  had  lofi  that  vigour  of  body,  that  courage  and  ac- 
tivity which  might  then  have  been  of  eminent  fervice  to  his  country  [e]  : 

accordingly 

[f]  Our  Laws,  fays  Montaigne,  Book  L  Chap.  Ivii.  abfurdly  determine  that  a  man  is 
not  capable  of  managing  hii  Eftate  till  he  is  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Augufius  cut  ofF 
five  years  from  the  ancient  Roman  Standard,  and  declared  that  a  man  was  old  enough  at 
thirty  to  be  a  Judge.  Servius  Tullius  excufed  Gentlemen  of  above  forty  feven-years 
of  age  from  the  fatigues  of  war;  Auguftus  difmifled  them  at  forty-five  ;  though  methinks 
it  feems  a  little  unreafonable  that  men  ihould  be  fent  home  to  their  fire-fides,  till  they 
are  fifty-five  or  Sixty.  I  am  of  opinion  that  our  vocation  and  employment  fhould  be 
extended  as  far  as  poflible  for  the  public  good  ;  but  I  think  it  a  fault  on  the  other  hand 
that  we  are  not  employed  foon  enough.  This  Emperor  was  Arbiter  of  the  whole 
World  at  nineteen,  and  yet  would  have  a  man  to  be  thirty  before  he  could  bear  the  loweft 
office.  For  my  part  I  believe  our  underftandings  are  as  ripe  at  twenty  as  they  ever 
will  be  or  are  capable  of  being.  A  mind  that  did  not  give  evident  proof  of  its  force  by 
that  time,  never  gave  proof  of  it  afterwards.  Natural  parts  and  Genius  exert  them- 
felves  at  that  term  or  never.     They  fay  in  Dauphiny 

Si  r  efpino  no  picquo  quan  nai 

A  pena  que  picquo  giamai.  i.  e. 

If  the  thorn  does  not  prick  then,  it  wlllfcarce  ever  prick. 

Of  all  the  great  ailions  I  ever  heard  or  read  of,  I  have  obferved  both  in  former  ages  and 
Id  our  own,  that  more  have  been  performed  by  men  before  the  age  of  thirty  than  after; 
and  often  too  in  the  lives  of  the  very  fame  perfons.  May  I  not  fafely  inftance  in  thofe  of 
Hannibal  and  Scipio  ?  The  bettter  half  of  their  lives  they  lived  upon  the  glory  they  had 
acquired  in  their  youth  :  they  were  great  men  after,  it  is  true,  in  comparifon  of  others; 
but  by  no  means  in  comparifon  of  themfelves.  As  to  my  own  part,  I  do  certainly  believe, 
that  fince  that  age,  both  my  underftanding  and  my  conftitution  have  rather  decayed  than 
improved,  and  retired  rather  tlian  advanced.  It  is  poffible  th^t  with  thofe  who  make  the 
beft  ule  of  their  time,  knowledge  and  experience  may  encrcafe  with  their  years  :  but  the 

vivacity, 
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accordingly  we  fee  the  Romans  advanced  Valerius  Corviniis,  Scipio, 
Pompey,  and  many  others  of  that  age  ;  and  to  fo  good  purpofe,  that 
they  decreed  them  the  honour  of  a  triumph  in  the  flower  of  their  youth. 

vivacity,  quicknefs,  fteadinefs,  and  other  parts  of  much  greater  importance,  and  more 
eflentially  our  own,  languifh  and  decay 

ubi  jam  validis  quaflatum  eft  viribus  aevi 


Corpus,  &  obtufis  ceciderunt  viribus  artus, 

Claudicatingenium,  delirant  linguaque  menfque.         Lucret.  Lib.  III.  452. 

Sometimes  the  body  firft  fubmits  to  age,  fometimes  the  mind,  &  I  have  feen  enow 
whofe  brains  have  failed  them  and  grown  weaic,  before  their  Stomach  and  their  legs  : 
and  as  it  is  a  difeafe  of  no  great  pain  to  the  Patient,  and  of  obfcure  Symptoms,  the 
clanger  is  fo  much  the  greater.  For  this  reafon  it  is  that  I  complain  of  our  Laws  ;  not 
that  they  keep  us  too  long  to  our  work,  but  that  they  employ  us  too  late.  For  confider- 
ing  the  frailty  and  fliortnefs  of  life,  and  to  how  many  common  and  natural  fhocks  it  is 
cxpofed,  methinks  we  fhould  not  fpend  fo  great  a  part  of  it  in  fquabbles  about 
maturity,    in  idlenefs  and  education."  "Philip  de  Comines    fays,     "  it   is  obferv- 

able  that  all  men  whoever  became  illuftrious,  or  performed  great  anions,  began  very 
young  ;  and  that  this  is  owing  either  to  education  or  the  grace  of  God."  Lib.  L  Chap.  x. 
and  Sir  William  Temple  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion,  though  indeed  he  allows  a  longer 
fpace  for  it.  *'  When  I  was  younger  than  I  am,  fays  he,  and  thereby  a  worfe  Judge  of 
age,  I  have  often  faid  that  what  great  thing  foever  a  man  propofed  to  do  in  his  life,  he 
fhould  think  of  atchieving  it  by  that  time  he  is  fifty  years  old.  Now  I  am  approaching 
that  age  I  am  flill  more  of  that  opinion  than  I  was  before,  and  that  no  man  rides  to  the 
end  of  that  Stage  without  feeling  his  journey  in  all  parts,  whatever  diftin6lions  are  made 
betwixt  the  mind  and  the  body,  or  betwixt  judgment  and  memory.  And  though  I  have 
known  fome  (ew,  who  perhaps  might  be  of  u(e  in  Council  upon  great  occafions  till  after 
threefcore  and  ten,  and  have  heard  that  the  two  late  Minifters  in  Spain,  the  Counts  of 
Caftriglio  and  Pignoranda,  vigere  fo  till  fourfcore  ;  yet  I  will  not  anfwer  that  the  condu6l 
of  public  affairs  under  their  Miniflry  has  not  fometimes  tafled  of  the  lees  of  old  age.— i 
1  obferve  in  this  AfTembly  at  Nimeguen  from  fo  many  fevcral  parts  of  Chriftendom,  that 
of  one  and  twenty  Ambafladors,  there  are  but  three  above  fifty  years  old  ;  which  feems 
zn  argument  of  my  opinion  being  in  a  manner  general.  Nor  can  I  think  the  period  ill 
calculated,  at  leafl  for  a  General  of  Armies,  or  Minifter  of  State  in  times  or  Scenes  of 
great  a£lion,  when  the  care  of  a  State  or  an  army  ought  to  be  as  conftant  as  the  Chy- 
mift's  fire  to  make  any  great  produftion  ;  for  if  it  goes  out,  but  for  an  hour,  perhaps  the 
whole  operation  fails.  Now  I  doubt  whether  any  man  after  fifty  be  capable  of  fuch  con- 
ftant application  of  thought,  any  more  than  of  long  and  violent  labour  and  exercife, 
which  that  certainly  is,  and  of  the  fineft  parts.  Befides,  no  man  that  fenfibly  feels  the 
decays  of  age  and  his  life  wearing  off,  can  figure  to  himfelf  thofe  imaginary  charms  in 
riches  and  praife,  that  men  are  apt  to  do  in  the  warmth  of  their  blood  :  and  thofe  are 
the  ufual  incentives  towards  the  attempt  of  great  dangers,  and  fupport  of  great  trouble 
and  pains.  To  confirm  this  by  examples,  I  have  heard  that  Cardinal  Mazarine  about 
five  and  fifty,  found  it  was  time  to  give  over  :  that  the  prefent  Grand  Vizier,  who  pafles 
for  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  that  Empire,  or  of  this  age,  began  his  Miniftry  about  eight 
and  twenty  ;  and  the  greateft  which  I  have  obferved,  was  that  of  Mr.  de  Witt,  who  be- 
gan at  three  and  thirty  and  lafted  to  forty-eight,  and  could  not,  I  believe,  have  gone  on 
many  years  longer  at  that  height,  even  if  he  had  not  come  to  that  fatal  end."  See  tht 
EJJay  upon  curing  the  Gout  by  Moxa. 

The  END    of  the  FIRST  BOOK. 
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E  N  generally  praife  former  ages,  and  find  fault  with  the  pre- 
fent,  though  fometimes  without  reafon  :  nay,  fo  partial  are  they 
to  Antiquity,  that  they  not  only  admire  things  long  fmce  paft,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  has  been  handed  down  to  them  by  Hiftory,  but 
fondly  prefer  the  times  they  remember  themfelves  in  their  youth,  to  thofe 
they  live  in  when  they  are  grown  old  [a].  Now  when  they  happen  to 
be  midaken  in  this  point  (as  they  often  are)  I  think  the  deception  may 
be  accounted  for  feveral  ways. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  truth  of  things  fo  very  remote  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly and  precifely  known,  fince  many  events  which  might  entail  infa- 
my upon  thofe  times,  are  almofk  buried  in  filence,  whilft  others,  that 
may  contribute  to  immortalize  their  glory,  are  fet  in  the  faireft  and  full- 
eft  light.  For  fo  obfequious  are  moft  writers  to  the  fortune  of  a  Con- 
queror, that  in  order  to  render  his  viólories  more  glorious,  they  not  only 
exaggerate  his  own  exploits,  but  magnify  even  the  conduci  and  bra- 
very of  his  enemies  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  whoever  fhall  chance  to 
read  the  hiftory  either  of  the  Conqueror  or  the  Conquered,  in  fucceed- 
ing  times,  cannot  help  being  filled  with  wonder  at  fuch  men  and  iuch 
times,  and  therefore  muft  naturally  be  led  to  praife  and  admire  them. 
Befides,  as  either  envy  or  fear  are  the  common  motives  of  hatred 
amongft  mankind,  thofe  two  powerful  caufes  being  extinguilhed  by 

[«]  See  the  Note  upon  Zanobi  del  Pino,  Hift.  Fior.  Book.  IV.  See  alfo  the  fourth 
of  Sir  Thomas  Pope  Blount's  Eflays,  ccticernlng  the  Jntients^  the  refpeSi  that  is  due  to 
them  ;  and  that  we  foouM  not  too  much  enjla'oe  ciirfelves  to  their  opinions  :  and  his  fifth  Ef- 
fay,  the  fubjeiSl  of  v.hich  is,  whether  the  mer>  of  this  prefent  age  are  any  way  inferior  to  thcfe^ 
of  former  oges^  either  in  refpefi  of  virtue^  learnings  or  long  life, 
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time,  cannot  affect  ancient  tranfadions,  which  no  longer  excite  either 

jcalouly  or  apprchcnfion  in  any  one. On   the  contrary,  in   affairs 

"that  we  fee  and  tranùót  ourfelves,  of  which  we  have  fo  intimate  and 
pcrfcd  a  knowledge,  that  no  circumftance  can  be  concealed  from  us,  . 
and  wherein  we  find  many  things  that  either  hurt  or  difguft,  as  well  as 
fome  that  pleafe  us,  we  arc  forced  to  give  the  preference  to  Antiquity, 
even  when,  in  reality,  it  deferves  not  the  fame  degree  of  glory  and 
praife.  I  would  not' here  be  underftood  to  fpeak  of  arts  and  fciences, 
the  procrefs  or  ftandard  of  which  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  time  either  to  add  to,  or  detrad:  any  thing  from  their  due 
credit  :  I  fpeak  only  of  things  that  relate  to  the  lives  and  adtions  of  men, 
the  evidence  of  whofe  merit  is  not  fo  clear. 

I  fay  then,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  thiscuftom  of  praifing 
the  pall,  and  finding  fault  with  the  prefent  times.  It  cannot  be  faid, 
however,  that  tiiofe  who  do  fo  are  always  in  the  wrong  ;  nay,  they 
mull  of  necelTity  fometimes  have  reafon  on  their  fide  :  for,  fince  the 
afiairs  of  this  world  are  perpetually  ebbing  and  flowing,  every 
thing  mufl  have  its  viciffitude  of  better  and  worfe.  A  City  or 
State,  for  inftance,  which  has  been  reformed  and  new  modelled  upon 
t^ood  Principles,  by  fome  wife  and  able  Legiflator,  will  continue  to 
fiourifh  and'  increafe  for  a  confiderable  time,  perhaps,  under  his  influ- 
ence and  adminin ration.  Thofe  then,  that  happen  to  be  born  there 
during  that  period,  and  yet  cannot  help  giving  the  preference  to  former 
lime?,  are  certainly  guilty  of  an  errori  and  that  error  is  owing  to  the 
caufes  I  have  iufl  now  affigned.  But  others  who  live  afterwards  in  the 
fame  City  or  State,  when  it  is  upon  the  decline,  and  things  grow  worfe 
and  worie  every  day,  cannot  juflly  be  accufed  of  an  error  in  paffing 
fuch  a  judgment. 

When  i  confider  the  courfe  of  thefe  things  therefore,  fometimes  with 
myfelf,  I  am  apt  to  think  the  world  has  always  been  pretty  much  the 
fame,  and  that  there  hath  at  all  times  been  nearly  the  fame  portion  of  good 
and  evil  in  it  ;  but  that  this  good  and  evil  have  fometimes  changed 
their  Rations,  and  pafTed  from  one  City  or  Province  to  another  j  as  we 
may  fee  from  the  hiftory  of  thofe  ancient  Kingdoms  and  Empires,  the 
Dominion  of  which  has  been  transferred  from  one  to  another  accord- 
ing to  the  variation  of  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  whilft  the  face  of 
the  world  in  general  has  ftill  continued  the  fame.  Thus,  virtue, 
which  once  feemed  to  have  fixed  itfelf  in  Affyria,  afterwards  removed 
its  feat  into  Media,  from  thence  into  Perfia,  and  at  lafl  came  and  fettled 
amongft  the  Romans  :  snd  if  there  has  been  no  other  Empire  fince 
the  Roman  of  folong  duration,  or  where  the  virtue  of  the  whole  world 
kerns  to  have  been  collected  into  one  mafs,  it  has  neverthelefs   been 
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dlflributed  and  parcelled  out  amongft  feveral  nations,  as  France,  Tur- 
key, Egypt,  foine  time  ago,  and  Germany  at  prefentj  but  firfl  and 
above  all  amongft  the  Saracens,  who  performed  fuch  worderful  exploits 
and  conquered  fo  many  States,  that  they  utterly  deftroyed  the  Empire 
of  the  Romans  in  the  Eaft.  In  all  thefe  nations  then,  after  the  ruin  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  there  was,  and  ftill  is  in  fome  of  them,  that  por- 
tion of  virtue  which  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  and  in  fuch  a  degree  as 
juftly  merits  praife  and  admiration.  So  that  the  man  who  happens  to 
be  born  there,  and  takes  ujpon  him  to  prefer  pafl  times  to  the  prefent,  is 
furely  miftaken  in  his  con^iputation  :  but  another  that  lives  in  Italy,  and 
is  not  a  Tramontane  in  his  heart,  or  in  Greece,  and  is  not  a  Turk,  has 
fufficient  reafon  to  bewail  his  lot  in  falling  into  fuch  times,  and  to  extol 
thofe  of  his  Ancefiors,  in  which,  indeed,  he  will  find  many  things 
truly  enviable  ;  whilft  in  the  prefent  he  meets  with  nothing  but  extreme 
mifery,  infamy,  and  contempt  ;  no  regard  to  religion,  laws,  good  order 
or  difcipline  ;  but  every  thing  corrupted  and  polluted  to  the  laft  degree 
of  abomination  :  and  fo  much  the  fliarper  will  be  his  regret  and  the 
higher  his  deteftation,  when  he  fees  thofe  that  fit  pro  tribunali y  in  the 
judgment  Seats,  cloathed  with  power  and  authority  to  corredi  vice  in 
others,  and  demanding  adoration,  ftill  more  profligate  and  abandoned 
themfelves  [è]. 

But  to  return  to  my  difcourfe  ;  I  fay  that  though  human  judgment 
is  frail,  and  may  err  in  determining  whether  the  paft  or  prefent  tim.es 
are  the  better,  efpecially  in  things  of  which  it  cannot  have  fo  perftd:  a 
knowledge  on  account  of  their  great  antiquity,  as  of  others  that  have 
fallen  under  their  immediate  notice  j  yet  that  will  not  excufe  men  who 
deceive  themfelves,  and  indifcriminately  prefer  the  times  and  tranfiólions 
that  happened  when  they  were  young,  to  thofe  which  they  experience 
when  they  are  grown  old,  fince  they  have  feen  both  one  and  the  other 
with  their  own  eyes:  nor  would  they  be  of  that  opinion,  if  the  judg- 
ment, appetites,  and  paffions  of  men,  continued  the  fame  all  their  life 
long.  But  as  thefe  vary,  though  the  times  may  not,  it  is  impoffible 
they  fhould  fee  the  fame  things  in  the  fame  light  in  their  old  age  that 
they  did  in  their  youth,  when  their  views  and  inclinations  are  in  a  man- 
ner totally  changed.  For  fince  our  judgment  and  prudence  ufually  in- 
creafe  as  our  bodily  vigour  declines,  thofe  things  which  feemed  toler- 
able, or  perhaps  good,  when  we  were  young,  muft  necefTarily  appear 
evil,  and  probably  infupportable,  when  we  are  grown  old  :  fo  that  in- 
ftead  of  carping  at  the  times,  we  ought  to  lay  the  fault  upon  our  own 
judgment.  Befides,  our  defires  being  infatiable  (as  nature  fufi:ers  us  to 
wJfh  for  every  thing,  though  fortune  allows  us  to  obtain  but  few  things) 

[b]  The  Popes  and  Cardinals  are  here  meant,  it  is  fuppofed. 
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the  mind  of  man  is  continually  dilTatishcd,  and  apt  to  grow  weary  of 
what  it  polTeirc5:  froiii  whence  it  comes  to  pals  that  we  dcfpifc  the  pre- 
fcnt  limes,  whiht  we  commend  the  pafl:,  and  vvKli  for  the  future, 
though  we  have  no  reafonable  motive  for  fo  doing.  I  know  not  there- 
fore, whether  I  ii^ay  not  defervc  to  be  numbered  amongfl  thofe 
who  deceive  ihcmfelves  in  this  manner,  for  having  been  too  liberal  in 
my  panegyrics  in  thefe  Difcourfes,  upon  the  ancient  times  and  exploits 
of  the  Romans,  whilll:  I  have  fpoke  fo  harfldy  of  our  own  [c]  :  and 
indeed  if  the  virtue  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  wickednefs  of  the  other, 
had  not  been  as  clear  as  the  fun,  I  fliould  have  been  more  fparing  both 
of  my  prahe  and  cenfure,  that  lb  I  might  not  feem  to  have  fallen  into 
that  error  myfelf  which  I  fo  freely  condemn  in  others.  But  the  cafe  be- 
ing fo  plain  that  no  body  can  deny  it,  I  fliall  make  no  fcruple  of  declar- 
ing my  opinion  without  any  referve  concerning  both  the  pail  and  pre- 
fent  times,  in  order  to  excite  fuch  young  men  as  may  chance  to  read 
my  works,  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  one,  and  avoid  the  vices  of  the 
other,  whenever  their  fortune  fliall  call  them  out  into  adion  :  For  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  man  to  point  out  what  is  great,  virtuous, 
and  praife-worthy  to  others,  though  perhaps  either  the  adverfity  of  his 
fortune,  or  the  malignity  of  the  times  will  not  fuffer  him  to  execute  it 
himfelf  :  that  fo  when  many  are  inllrudled  in  what  they  ought  to  do, 
fome  of  them  perhaps,  to  whom  Heaven  is  more  propitious,  may  be 
blelTed  with  an  opportunity  of  bringing  it  to  effed.  Having  therefore 
iliewn  in  the  fìrft  book,  how  the  Romans  proceeded  in  their  interior 
ertablilhmenis,  I  fliall  in  the  next,  confider  the  meafures  they  took  to 
augment  and  extend  their  dominion  abroad. 

[f]  Efpecially  in  the  Art  of  War, 
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Whether  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  Empire  may  be  afcrihed  to  the  Virtue^ 

or  good  Fortune  of  that  people» 

PLUTARCH,  a  very  grave  author,  and  many  others,  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  Romans  were  more  indebted  to  their  good  Fortune 
than  their  Virtue  for  the  largenefs  of  their  Empire  ;  and  amongft 
other  reafons  which  he  affigns  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this,  he  fays  they 
plainly  acknowledge  it  themfelves,  in  having  ereóted  more  Temples  to 
Fortune  than  to  any  other  of  their  Deities.  Livy  himfelf  feems  to  in- 
cline to  this  way  of  thinking  :  fince  he  very  feldom  introduces  any  Ro- 
man fpeaking  of  virtue,  but  he  makes  him  fay  fomething  of  Fortune 
alfo.  But  I  confefs  I  am  not  of  that  opinion  myfelf  ;  nor  do  I  think  it 
can  be  properly  fupported  by  any  one  elfe  :  becaufe  if  no  other  Com- 
monwealth ever  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  as  the  Roman,  it  is  well 
known  that  no  other  Commonwealth  was  fo  well  conftituted  for  that 
purpofe  :  for  as  the  valour  and  excellent  difcipline  of  their  Soldiery  were 
the  chief  caufes  of  their  acquiring  fo  extenfive  a  dominion  ;  fo  their 
wife  condud  and  the  inftitutions  eftablifhed  by  their  firlt  Lawgivers, 
were  means  of  preferving  what  they  got,  as  we  fhall  fliew  more  at  large 
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in  the  followini;  Difcourfes.  It  is  objccftccl  indeed  by  fuch  as  take  the 
otlicr  fide  of  ihequeftion,  that  it  mulV  necelliirily  be  owing  to  the  in- 
tliitncc  ot  Fortune,  rather  than  the  effect  of  VVildom  or  Virtue,  that 
the  Romans  never  had  two  wars  of  any  great  importance  upon  their 
hands  at  the  fame  time.  For  they  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Latins,  till 
ihev  had  fo  thoroughly  fubdued  the  Samnites,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
enter  into  a  war  for  the  defence  and  prote^^iion  of  that  people  :  nor  were 
they  engaged  with  the  Tufcans  till  they  had  conquered  the  Latins,  and 
reduced  the  Samnites  to  the  laft  extremity,  by  the  frequent  vidories 
thev  h:.d  coined  over  them  :  whereas  if  any  two  of  thefe  States  had 
confederated  agàinlt  them  at  firll:,  whilft  thofe  States  were  yet  firm  and 
unbroken,  without  doubt  the  Romans  muH:  have  been  in  great  danger  of 
being  utterly  ruined  in  the  very  infancy  of  their  Government. 

To  what  caufe  foever  it  might  be  owing,  it  is  certain  neverthelefs,  that 
the  Romans  w'ere  never  involved  in  two  wars  of  any  confequence  at 
once  :  on  the  contrary  it  appears,  that  when  a  frefli  war  broke  out,  they 
always  put  an  end  to  any  they  happened  to  be  engaged   in  at  that  time, 
and  never  began  one  till  they  had  concluded  another.     This  may  be  par- 
ticularly obferved  throughout  the  whole  courle  of  their  quarrels  :  for 
not  to  mention  thofe  they  were  concerned  in  before  Rome  was  taken  by 
the  Gauls,  we  do  not  find  they  had  any  other  enemies  to  deal  with  but 
the  JEqm  and  Volfci,  whilft  thofe  two  nations  were  in  a  condition  to 
cope  with  them.     When  they  were  vanquillied,  a  war  was  commenced 
with  the  Samnites  j  and  though  it  is  true  the  Latins  revolted   from  the 
Romans  before  that  war  was  entirely  concluded,  yet  before  any  hoftili- 
ties  were  committed,  the  Samnites  had  entered  into  a  confederacy  with 
the  Romans,  and  afilfted  them  with  their  forces  tochaftife  the  infolence 
of  the  Latins.     After  they  were  reduced,  the  war  with  the  Samnites 
was  revived,  in  w'hich  they  were  defeated  in  many  battles.     That  being 
concluded,  a  quarrel  enfued  with  the  Tufcans  j  at  the  end  of  which, 
the  Samnites  were  encouraged  to  try  their  fortune  once  more  with  the 
Romans,  by  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  with  an  army  in  Italy  :  but  he  being 
driven  back  again  intoGreece,  the  firfl  Punic  war  begun,  which  was  hardly 
ended  when  the  Gauls  on  both  fides  of  the  Alps  combined  againft  the 
Romans,  and  coming  to  an  engagement  with  them  were  routed  with 
very  great  (laughter  betwixt  Popolonia  and  Pifa,  in  the  place  where  the 
Tower  of  St.  Vinenzo  now  flands.     When  this  was  over,  they  had  no 
war  of  any  great  importance  during  the  next  twenty  years  j  as  they  had 
no  body  to  give  them  any  trouble  except  the  Ligures  [e],  and  fome  few 
of  the  Gauls  that  were  left  in  Lombardy:  fo  that  they  were  in  a  great 
mealure  at  peace  till  the  fecond  Punic  war,  in  which  Italy  was  engaged 

[e]  Now  called  the  Genoefe. 
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for  the  fpace  of  ilxteen  years.  This  being  concluded  with  great  glory, 
the  Macedonian  war  broke  out  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  another  hap- 
pened with  Antiochus  in  Afia  ;  who  being  fubdued,  there  was  neither 
any  Prince  nor  Republic  left  in  the  whole  world  that  was  able  either  of 
themfelves,  or  in  conjunóìion  with  others,  to  make  head  againft  the 
Romans.  But  whoever  confiders  their  condud  and  manner  of  proceed- 
ing in  their  wars^  even  before  this  laft  deciiive  ftroke,  will  find  great 
virtue  and  confummate  prudence  mixed  with  their  good  fortune;  fo 
that  the  caufe  of  their  fuccefs  is  eafily  difcovered.  For  it  is  mofi:  cer- 
tain that  when  any  State  has  acquired  fo  high  a  degree  of  reputation, 
that  all  its  neighbours  ftand  in  awe  of  it,  no  one  will  venture  to  attack 
it  fingly,  except  compelled  by  downright  neceffity  :  from  whence  it 
mufl:  come  to  pafs,  that  it  will  always  have  it  in  its  choice  to  be  at  war 
with  which  of  them  foever  it  pleafes,  and  to  keep  fair  with  the  reft  by 
other  proper  means  ;  who  being  partly  afraid  of  its  power,  and  partly 
lulled  into  fecurity  by  the  other  methods  it  may  take  to  amufe  them, 
will  eafily  be  prevailed  upon  to  fit  quiet  and  contented.  As  to  others 
that  are  more  powerful,  but  at  fuch  a  diftance  that  they  have  little  or  no 
commerce  with  it,  they  will  not  give  themfelves  much  trouble  about 
people  that  are  fo  remote,  and  in  whofe  concerns  they  feem  to  be  in  no 
wife  interefi:ed  :  in  which  error  they  generally  continue  till  the  next 
houfe  to  them  is  in  flames,  and  then  they  have  no  refource  left  to  truft 
to  but  their  own  forces,  which  will  hot  be  fufiicient  to  oppofe  an  enemy 
who  by  that  time  is  become  irrefiftible. 

I  might  here  obferve  how  the  Samnites  ftood  by  like  unconcerned 
.  Speótators,  whilft  the  Romans  fubdued  the  ^qui  and  Volfci  :  but  for 
the  fake  of  brevity  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  the  example  of  the  Cartha- 
gians  alone,  who  were  in  very  great  power  when  the  Romans  were  en- 
gaged in  the  war  with  the  Samnites  and  Tufcans,  as  they  were  then  in 
pofi^efi^on  of  all  Africa,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  part  of  Spain.  But  truft- 
ing  in  their  own  firength,  and  fecure,  as  they  imagined,  by  their  great 
diftance  from  the  Romans,  they  never  thought  either  of  attacking  them 
at  that  time,  or  of  fending  any  fuccours  to  the  Samnites  or  Tufcans  :  on 
the  contrary  (as  it  ufually  happens  to  growing  States)  they  rather  feemed 
to  favour  their  enterprizcs  by  courting  their  friendfliip  and  entering  into 
an  alliance  with  them  ;  not  perceiving  their  error  fill  the  Romans  had 
conquered  all  the  people  betwixt  Rome  end  Carthage,  and  were  grown 
ftrong  enough  to  difpute  the  pofiTeflion  of  Sicily  and  Spain  too  with  the 
Carthaginians  themfelves.  What  happened  to  the  Carthaginians,  hap- 
pened likewife  to  the  Gauls,  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  to  Antiochus,  every 
one  of  them  being  fully  perfuaded,  that  as  the  Romans  were  fo  embroiled 
in  wars  with  other  nations,  they  would  certainly  be  fubdued  by  thofe 
nations  at  laft,  or  if  they  were  not,  that  they  fliould  have  time  enough  to 

make 
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nuke  futiicient  provilion  tor  their  fafety,  by  war  at  leaft,  if  not  by  other 
means.  1  am  ot"  opinion  therefore,  that  any  other  Prince  or  people  en- 
ilued  with  the  fame  degree  of  Virtue  and  Courage,  and  obferving  the 
lame  wife  mealures,  would  Hkewife  have  the  fame  good  fortune  that 
the  Romans  had. 

I  ihould  here  have  taken  notice  of  the  methods  which  that  Common- 
wealth took,  in  order  to  get  footing  in  other  nations  which  they  invaded, 
if  I  had  not  already  difciilTed  that  point  at  large  in  a  Treatife  called  the 
Prince  :  yet  I  cannot  help  briefly  obferving,  that  they  always  took  care 
to  gain  over  fome  powerful  friend  in  thofe  States  to  their  intereft,  whofc 
aliiilance  they  made  ufe  of  not  only  to  open  a  paiTage  into  them  at  firft, 
but  to  keep  poilelììon  of  them  after  they  were  conquered.  Thus  they 
availed  themfelves  of  the  Capuans  in  the  territories  of  the  Samnites,  of 
the  people  of  Camerino  in  Tufcany,  of  the  Mamertines  in  Sicily,  of  the 
Saguntines  in  Spain,  of  Maffiniffa  in  Africa,  of  the  Etolians  in  Greece, 
of  Eumenes  and  other  Princes  in  Alia,  and  of  the  Mafiilians  and  Edui 
in  Gaul  :  and  fo  dexterous  were  they  both  in  forming  and  conducting 
fuch  alliances,  that  they  never  were  at  a  lofs  for  friends  of  that  kind, 
who  greatly  contributed  to  facilitate  all  their  enterprizes,  and  enabled 
them  both  to  conquer  other  nations  and  afterwards  to  retain  the  domi- 
nion over  them.  Thofe  then  that  carefully  follow  the  fame  Maxims, 
will  always  have  much  lefs  occafion  for  the  affiftance  of  Fortune  than 
others  that  do  not  :  and  that  there  may  be  no  further  room  left  to  doubt 
that  their  own  WifJom  and  Virtue  conduced  much  more  than  Fortune 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  that  Empire,  we  fhall  fliew  in  the  next 
Chapter,  what  fort  of  people  they  were  whom  the  Romans  fubdued, 
and  how  obi^inately  they  defended  their  liberties. 


CHAP:     n. 

With  ivhat  Nations  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  their  wars  ;  and  how 
objtinately  thofe  Nations  defended  their  liberties  againfi  them, 

THE  exceffive  love  of  liberty,  and  the  obflinacy  with  which  both 
the  neighbouring  nations,  and  fome  of  thofe  that  lay  at  a  great 
dilUnce  from  the  Romans,  defended  it  again/l:  them  in  thofe  times, 
made  it  fo  difficult  to  conquer  them,  that  it  never  could  have  been 
effeded,  without  an  uncommon  degree  of  virtue  and  courage.  This 
is  evident  from  the  many  and  great  dangers  to  which  they  expofed 
themfelves,  fometimes  to  preferve,  and  fometimes  to  recover  it  ;  as  well 
as  from  the  fevere  revenge  they  took  when  an  opportunity  offered,  upon 
thofe  that  had  ufurped  it.     It  likewife  fufficiently  appears  from  Hiftory 

what 
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what  grievous  evils  and  mireries  were  the  confequence  of  fervitude  in 
many  Nations  and  States.  And  though  there  is  but  one  nation  at  pre- 
fent  that  can  boaft  of  having  free  Cities  in  it  [^'1,  yet,  in  ancient  times 
there  was  no  inftance  of  any  which  had  not  leverai.  We  fee  for  ex- 
ample, how  many  free  people  there  were  then  in  one  angle  of  Italy 
alone,  as  the  Tufcans,  the  Romans  and  the  Samnitesj  not  to  mention 
many  others  in  all  the  different  parts  of  it  :  but  there  is  nothing  at  all 
faid  of  any  Kings,  except  thofe  that  reigned  at  Rome,  and  Porfena, 
King  of  Tufcany  ;  concerning  the  extinction  of  whofe  fiimily,  though 
Hiffory  is  altogether  filent,  it  is  certain,  however,  that  when  the  Ro- 
mans laid  fiege  to  Veii,  Tufcany  was  not  only  entirely  free  itfelf,  but 
abhorred  the  name  of  King,  even  amongfl  others,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
the  people  of  Veii  having  eled:ed  one  for  their  defence,  and  demanding 
the  affiftance  of  the  Tufcans  againft  the  Romans,  the  former,  after 
much  deliberation,  abfolutely  refufed  to  fend  them  any,  whilft  they 
continued  under  Kingly  Gorerment,  and  faid,  they  fliould  not  con- 
cern themfelves  in  fupporting  a  Country  that  had  already  forfeited  its 
liberties. 

Now  it  is  eafy  to  difcern  from  what  caufe  this  fondnefs  for  liberty  in 
mankind  is  derived  :  for  experience  fliews  us,  that  no  fi:ate  ever  extended 
its  dominion,  or  increafed  its  revenues  any  longer  than  it  continued 
free.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  feem.s  wonderful  to  fome,  how  the  Athe- 
nians arrived  to  fuch  a  height  of  grandeur,  in  the  fpace  of  an  hundred 
years  only,  after  they  had  fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  Pififtratus  ;  and 
much  more  amazing,  perhaps,  that  the  Rom.an  Empire  fliould  encreafe 
in  fo  prodigious  a  manner  after  the  expulfion  of  Kings,  yet  it  may 
readily  be  accounted  for  ;  fince  it  is  not  a  regard  for  the  good  of  one 
particular  man,  but  for  that  of  the  public,  which  makes  a  State  great 
and  powerful  ;  and  it  is  paft  doubt,  that  the  good  of  the  public  is  not 
fo  much  confidered  in  any  other  form  of  Government,  as  in  a  Com- 
monwealth J  for  there  every  meafure  is  purfued,  that  may  conduce  to 
the  benefit  of  the  whole,  how  prejudicial  foever  it  may  prove  to  the 
intereft  of  any  private  perfon  j  and  there  is  always  fuch  a  majority  of 
<thofe  that  are  advantaged  by  this  manner  of  proceeding,  as  will  be 
fufficiently  able  to  carry  their  point,  in  fpite  of  any  oppofition  from 
others  that  mufl  fuffer  by  it.  But  the  cafe  is  quite  diiferent  in  States 
that  are  under  the  Government  of  a  Prince  ;  for  there  it  generally  hap- 
pens, that  what  makes  for  the  advantage  of  the  Sovereign,  tends  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  Public,  and  vice  verfa  [/]  :  fo  that  whenever  free 

States 

[e]  The  German  Empire. 

[/]  How  this  will  hold,  fays  E.  Dacres,  with  the  general,  and  almoft  received  tcncnt, 
I  cannot  fee  j  being,  thai  the  Prince  and  the  People  are  faid  to  make  only  one  politique 

bodv. 
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States  degenerate  into  Tyranny,  the  lea fl:  evil  they  mud  cxpedl  is  to 
make  no  turther  progrels  in  riches,  power,  or  dominion  :  and  it  is 
prcttv  well  if  that  be  the  worft,  fincc  they  commonly,  nay  almoft  al- 
ways indeed,  from  that  time  begin  to  decline  and  fall  to  decay.  For,  if 
theTvrant  Ihould  chance  to  be  a  fpirited  enterprizing  man,  and  extend 
his  Empire  by  war,  the  Public  would  not  be  at  all  advantaged  by  that, 
nor  any  body  benefitted  but  himfelf  ;  becaufe  he  dares  not  honour  or 
advance  anv  of  his  Subiefts,  how  worthy  and  virtuous  foever  they  may 
be,  leit  he'lliould  muke  them  fo  powerful  that  he  might  afterwards 
have  occafion  to  grow  jealous  of  them  :  nor  will  he  venture  to  make 
thofe  States  which  he  conquers,  either  tributary  or  dependent  upon  that 
which  he  has  ufurped,  becaufe  he  will  not  think  it  for  his  own  inte- 
refl:  to  let  his  Subjeds  grow  ftrong  and  united,  but  to  keep  every  Town 
and  Province  divided,  and  wholly  dependent  upon  himfelf:  fo  that  he 
alone,  and  not  his  country,  is  the  better  for  thofe  acquifitions  ;  for  a 
further  confirmation  of  which  (if  there  can  ftill  remain  any  fort  of 
doubt)  let  any  one  read  Xenophon's  Treatije  upon  Tyra?tJty,  wherein  he 
will  find  fufficient  matter  for  his  convidion. 

Thefe  things  being  confidered,  it  is  no  wonder  that  people  in  an- 
cient times  abhorred  Tyranny,  and  were  fo  paffionately  fond  of  Liberty, 
that  they  adored  the  very  name  of  it  ;  a  remarkable  inlhnceof  which, 
we  have  in  the  cafe  of  Hieronymus,  Nephew  to  Hiero  the  Syracufan  ; 
for,  upon  the  news  of  his  death,  the  army,  which  at  that  time  lay 
cncamoed  not  far  from  the  City,  at  firft  took  up  arms  againft  the  Con- 
foirators,  who  had  aflaiTinated  the  Tyrant  ;  but,  when  they  were  in- 
formed that  the  people  in  the  City  declared  for  Liberty,  they  were 
fo  charmed  with  that  name,  that  they  foon  laid  them  down  again,  and 
began  to  take  meafures  for  the  re-eftablifliment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

iody,  and  the  welfare  of  the  part  cannot  be  feparated  from  the  whole."  Famous  is  that 
Pable  of  i^fop,  concerning  the  Belly,  and  the  reft  of  the  members,  which  Menenius 
A^rippa  made  ufe  of  to  reconcile  the  Commons  of  Rome  upon  a  diftafte  againft  the  Se- 
nate, gone  apart  in  the  holy  mount.  Whereby  it  came  to  appear,  that  the  Belly  afforded 
its  fervice  too,  and  as  well  gave  as  received  nourifhment,  diftributing  by  the  veins, 
throughout  the  whole  body  out  of  the  meat  which  it  had  digefted,  the  blood  well  con- 
cocltd,  whereby  each  part  was  nourifhed.  Who  is  it  that  feels  not,  when  any  part  fails, 
that  the  whole  is  in  diforder  ?  And  who  fees  not  likewife,  when  any  part  of  the  body  draws 
into  it  more  than  its  proportionable  nouriture,  that  the  whole  pines  thereupon  ?  As  from 
the  fweiling  of  the  fpleen,  the  health  of  the  whole  body  is  difturbed,  and  therefore,  by 
fome  Politiques,  not  unfitly  compared  to  a  Prince's  Exchequer,  which,  when  it  excef- 
lively  abounds  beggars  the  whole  country.  //  is  folly  to  think  (fays  a  Spanifh  Author)  that 
the  poverty  of  the  Commonalty  will  not  redound  to  the  breaking  of  private  patrimonies^  nor 
can  great  revenues  continue  where  the  Conunonwcalth  is  raked  to  the  very  bones.  .  All  thefe 
things  i(if\^  to  argue  the  mutual  fympathy,  as  between  the  head  and  the  members,  fo  be- 
tween the  Prince  and  his  fubjeéìs  ;  and  to  divide  the  intereft  of  the  Prince  from  that  of 
the  people  cannot  agree  with  good  policy  :  for,  as  in  the  natural  body  it  breeds  difeafes,  fo 
\n  the  politique  ir  produces  difvrders  and  deftrui^ion. 

Nor 
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Nor  can  it  feem  ftrange,  that  the  people  (hould  (hew  but  little  mercy 
to  thofe  that  have  deprived  them  of  their  freedom,  fince  there  h:ive 
been  fo  many  examples  of  their  rage  upon  fuch  occafions.  I  (hall  ' 
content  myfelf  with  one  only,  however,  which  happened  at  Corcyra, 
a  City  in  Greece,  during  the  courfe  of  the  Peloponefian  war  :  for  Greece 
being  divided  into  two  fatì:ions,  one  of  which  adherred  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  other  to  the  Spartans  ;  many  towns  had  partizans  of 
each  fide  within  the  fame  walls.  But  the  Nobility  having  got  the  up- 
per hand  at  Corcyra,  and  depriving  the  people  of  their  liberties  there, 
the  latter,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Athenians,  were  enabled  to  take  up 
^rms,  and  rifing  upon  the  Nobility  foon  overpowered  them  :  after  which, 
they  (hut  them  all  up  together  in  one  prifon,  from  whence  they  took 
them  out  by  eight  or  ten  at  a  time,  under  a  pretence  of  baniiliing  them 
into  different  parts,  but  afterwards  pat  them  to  the  moft  cruel  kinds  of 
death.  Of  which  the  reft  being  at  lafi:  informed,  refolved  to  behave 
themfelves  like  men  in  that  extremity,  and  exert  their  utmoft  efforts  to 
avoid  fo  ignominious  an  end.  For  this  purpofe,  having  arm^ed  them- 
felves as  well  as  they  could  in  their  circumftances,  they  reiblutely  de- 
fended the  entrance  of  the  prifon,  and  would  let  no  body  come  in,  till 
the  people  ran  tumultuoufly  together,  and  got  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, which  they  uncovered,  and  throwing  down  the  roof  and  walls  of 
it  upon  their  heads,  foon  buried  them  in  the  ruins.  Many  other  in- 
flances  of  the  like  terrible  nature  happened  in  that  country  ;  from 
whence  the  truth  of  the  old  obfervation  is  fufficiently  evinced,  that 
people  generally  run  greater  lengths  in  revenging  the  lofs  of  their  liberty, 
than  in  defending  it. 

Confidering  therefore,  fometimes  with  myfelf,  what  fhould  be  the 
reafon,  that  people  are  not  fo  zealous  in  afferting  their  liberties  at  pre- 
fent,  as  they  were  in  former  times,  I  think  it  is  owing  to  the  fame 
caufe,  that  makes  them  not  fo  bold  and  courageous  as  they  ufed  to  be  ; 
namely,  the  difference  betwixt  their  Education  and  ours,  occafioned  by 
the  difference  betwixt  the  Chriftian  and  Pagan  Religion.  For  our 
Religion  having  (hewn  us  the  true  way  to  real  happinefs,  infpires  us 
with  a  contempt  of  worldly  glory  :  which  being  tue  chief  end  of  the 
Pagans,  and  the  objed:  wherein  they  placed  their  Summum  bonum,  made 
them  more  fierce  and  daring  in  their  a6tions.  This  may  appear  from 
many  of  their  Inftitutions,  particularly  their  Sacrifices,  which  were  very 
magnificent  indeed,  when  compared  with  the  humility  of  ours,  in  which 
the  ceremonies  are  rather  delicate  than  pompous  or  ftriking,  and  not 
attended  with  any  circumfiances  of  ferocity  or  Eclat.  In  thofe  of  the 
Pagans,  befides  the  fplendour  of  the  Solemnity,  the  very  adion  of  the 
Sacrifice  was  full  of  blood  and  crueltv,  as  o-reat  numbers  of  vi6lims 
were  butchered  upon   thofe  occafions  :  v/hich  inured  men    to  horrid 

Vol.  II.  Z  fpedacles, 
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fpc^flaclcs,  ami  maiie  them  Linguinary  aiKi  hard-hcarteil.  Bcfides  whicli, 
they  dcilicd  none  but  men  iull  of  worldly  gloiT>  ^uch  as  grei\t  Com- 
inandcrs  and  illniirioiis  Governors  of  Commonwealths.  But  our  Reli- 
gion, inflcad  of  Heroes  canoniz:'S  thofe  only  that  are  meek  and  lowly, 
and  given  to  the  contemplation  oi'heavenly  things,  rather  than  to  an  aiiive 
or  buly  lite  ;  and  the  chief  happinefs  which  the  Pagans  fought  from 
courage,  from  bodily  flrength,  and  other  tilings  that  conduced  to  make 
ihcm  hardy  and  fierce  ;  we  look  for  in  humiliation,  in  felf-dcnial, 
and  contempt  of  this  world  :  fo  that  if  our  religion  ever  requires  us  to 
Ihew  any  degree  of  fortitude,  it  is  to  be  manifefted  in  our  fufferings, 
rather  than  in  any  thing  elfe.  This  manner  of  living  then,  Teems  to 
have  enervated  mankind,  and  given  up  fome  as  a  prey,  tied  and  bound 
into  the  hands  of  others  that  are  more  wicked  ;  who  may  difpofe  of 
them  as  they  pleafe  ;  fince,  in  order  to  obtain  Paradife,  they  perceive 
the  generality  of  them  are  more  ready  to  fuffer  injuries  than  to  revenge 
them.  Now  that  the  world  is  thus  crippled  and  hamftrung,  and  hea- 
ven itfelf  appears  to  be  in  a  manner  difarmcd,  is  owing  to  the  pitiful 
and  erroneous  explication,  which  fome  have  taken  upon  them  to  give 
of  our  Religion,  as  if  it  enjoined  folitude  and  indolence,  and  forbad  an 
adive  and  ferviceable  life  :  for  if  they  had  confidered  that  it  allows  us 
to  defend  and  exalt  our  Country,  it  certainly  allows  us  alfo  to  love  and 
honour  it,  and   to  qualify  ourfelves  for  its   defence  [g].     This  fort  of 

Education 

[e]  Upon  this  Paragraph,  the  abovementioned  E.  Dacres,  fays  as  follows,  *'  Here 
Machiavel  falfely  imputes  the  caufe  of  mens  cowardlinefs  to  the  Chriftian  Religion.  I 
neede  not  alleadge  any  battells  foughten  by  Chriftians,  to  proove  him  a  Lyar .  hiftorics 
frequently  afFbarde  us  examples,  as  well  ancient  as  modern,  where  they  have  been  as  re- 
folulcly  foughten  by  the  Chriftians,  as  ever  were  any  by  the  Pagans  ;  nay,  our  own  me- 
mories may  well  fupply  us  with  fome  if  we  want.  If  we  marke  from  whence  Machiavel 
takes  his  argument,  it  is  fiom  that  the  Pagans  flew  a  multitude  of  facrifices,  the  fight  of 
which  being  terrible,  made  men  of  the  fame  difpofition.  By  the  fame  reafon  it  muft 
follow,  that  our  Butchers  and  Surgeons  are  more  valiant  than  other  men,  as  who  cufto- 
marily  have  their  hands  imbrued  in  bloud.  1  may  well  allow  them  to  be  more  cruel  ;  and 
therefore  our  Laws  exclude  them  from  being  upon  a  jury  of  Life  and  Death  :  but  of  be- 
ing more  valiant,  I  never  heard  they  had  the   reputation." Let  us  hear  alfo  what  a 

great  Prelate  of  our  Church  fays  upon  this  pafTage,  which   is  much  more  to  the  purpofe. 
"  It  is  objc«Rcd  (fays  he)  that  the  Chriftian  Religion  is  apt  to  difpirit  men,  and  to  break 
the  courage  and  vigour  of  their  minds  by  the  precepts  of  patience,  humility,  meeknefs, 
forgiving  injuries,  and  the  like.     This  objection  hath   made  a  great  noife   in  the  world, 
;ind  hath  been  urged  by  men  of  great  reputation  and  infight  into  the  tempers  of  men  and 
the  affairs  of  the  world.     It  is /aid  to  be   particularly  infifled  upon  by  Machiavel,  and 
very  likely  it  may  ;  though  1  think  that  elfewhere  be  is  pleafed  to  fpeak  in  terms  of 
great  refpe*5^,  not  only  of  Pveligion  in   general,  but   likewife  of   the  Chriftian   Reli- 
gion. ......  But   howfoever  this   objection   may    be,  I   dare   appeal    both    to    reafon 

and  experience  for  the  confutation  of  it.  i.  To  reafon,  and  that  as  to  thefe  two 
Ibmgs.  1.  That  the  Chriftian  Religion  is  apt  to  plant  in  the  minds  of  men  principles 
of  the  greateft  refolution  and  trueft  courage.  It  teacheth  men  upon  the  beft  and  moft 
ratjonal  gr&unds  to  defpife  dangers,  yea  and  death  itfelf,  the  greateft  and  moft  for- 
midable evil  in  this  world  ;  and  this  principle  is  likely  to  infpire  men  with  the  greatefl 

courage  : 
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Education  then,  and    thcfe  falfe  Interpretations,  have  been   one  great 

caufe,  that  there  are  not  now  Co  many  Republics  in  the  world  as  there 

were 

courage  :   for  what  need  he  fear  any  thing  in  this  world,  who  fears  not  death,  after  which, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  world  to  he   feared  ?  And  this   the  Chriftian   Religion  does,  hy 
giving  men  the  aflurance  of  another  life,  and  a  happinefs  infinitely  greater  than  any  that 
is  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  world.     And,  in  order  to  the  fecuring  of  this  happinefs,  it  teach - 
eth  men  to  be  holy,  juft,  and  to  exercife  a  good  confcience,  both  towards  God  and  man  ; 
which  is  the  only  way  to  free  a  man  from  all  inward  tormenting  fears  of  what  may  hap- 
pen to  him  after  death.      This  viakei  the  righteous  man,  fays   Solomon,  as  held  as  a  Liin. 
Nothing  renders  a  man  more  undaunted,  as  to  death  and  the  confequences  of  it,  than  the 
peace  of  his  own  m.ind  ;  that  is,  not  to  be  confcious  to  himfelf  of  having  wilfully  difpleafeJ 
him,  who  alone  can   make  us  happy  or  miferable  in  the  world.     So  that  a  good  man 
being   fecure  of  the   favour  of   God,  may,    upon  that  account,    reafonably    hope    for 
greater  happinefs  after  death,  than   other   men  :  whereas  a   bad   man,  ii  he  be  fober, 
and  hath  his   fenfes  awaked  to  a  ferious  confideration  of  things,  cannot  but  be    afraid 
to  die,  and  to  be  extremely  anxious  and   felicitous  about  what,  will  become  of  him  in 
another  world  :  for  furely  it  would   make  the  ftouteft  man  breathing   afraid  to  venture 
upon  death  when  he  fees  hell  beyond  it.     Poffibly  there  may  be  fome  monfters  of  men, 
who   have   fo  far  fupprefled  the   fenfe  of  Religion  and  flupified  their  own  confciences, 
as  in  a  good  meafure  to  have  conquered  the  fears   of  death  and  the  confequences  of  it: 
but  this  happens  to  very  few,  and  at  fometimes  only.     So  that  if  vice  and  Vv-ickednels  do 
generally  break  the  firmnefs   of  mens  fpirits,  it  follows,  that  nothing  but  Religion  can 
generally  give  men  courage  againft  death.     And  this   the   Chriftian  Religion  does  in  a 
moft  eminent  manner,  to  thofe  that  live  according  to  it  ;  our  blefi'ed  Saviour  having  de- 
livered us  from  the  fear  of  death,  by  conquering  death  for  us,  and  giving  us  aflurance  of 
the  glorious  rewards  of  another  life.     2.  Meeknefs,   patience,  humility,  modefty,  and 
fuch  virtues  of  Chriftianity,  do  not  in  reafon  tend   to  difpirit  men,  and  break  their  cou- 
rage, but  only  to  regulate  it,  and  take  away  the  fiercenefs  and  brutilhnefs  of  it.     7"his  ue 
fee  in  experience,  that  men  of  the  trueft  courage  have  many  times  the  leaft  of  pride  and 
infolence,  of  paflion  and  fiercenefs.     Thofe  who  are  better  bred,  are  commonly  of  more 
gentle  and  civil  difpofitions  :   but  therefore  they  do  not  want  true  courage,  though  thev 
have  not  the  roughnefs  and.foolhardinefs  of  men  of  ruder  breeding.     So  that  in  a  true 
Chriftian,  courage  and  greatnefs  of  mind  are  very  confiftent  with  meeknefs,  patience,  and 
humility.     Not  that  all  good  men  are  very  courageous  :  there  is  much  of  this  in  the  na- 
tural temper  of  men,  which  Religion  does  not  quite  alter.     But  that  which  I  am  con- 
cerned to  maintain  is,  that  Chriftianity  is  no  hinderance  to  any  man's  courage,  and  that, 
ceteris  paribus^  fuppofmg  men  of  equal  tempers,  no  man  hath  fo  m.uch  reafon  to  be  vali- 
ant, as  he  that  hath  a  good  confcience  j  I  do  not  mean  a  bluftering,  and  boifterous,  and 
rafli  courage,  but  a  fober,  calm,  and  fixed  valour.     2.  I  appeal  to  experience  for  the  truth 
of  this.     Did   ever  greater  courage  and  contempt  of  death  appear  in  all  ages,  (e-KCS^  and 
conditions  of  men  than   in   the  primitive  Martyrs  ?  Were  any  of  the  heathen  Soldiers 
comparable  to  the  Chrijiian  Legion  for  refolution  and  courage,  even  the  Heathens  them- 
felves  being  judges  ?  The  Religion  of  Mahomet   feems  to  be  contrived  to  infpire  men 
with  fiercenefs  and  defperatenefs  of  refolution  ;  and  yet  I  do  not  find,  but  that  generally 
where  there  hath  been  any   equality  in  numbers,  the  Chriftians  have  been  fuperior  to 
them  in  valour,  and  given  greater  inftances  of  refolution   and  courage  than  the  Turks 
have  done.     So  that  I   wonder   upon  what  grounds   this  objetìion  hath  been  taken  up 
againft  Chriftianity,  when  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  nature  of  this  Religion,  or  from 
the  experience  of  the  world,  to  give  any  tolerable  countenance  to  it.     And  furely  the 
beft  way  to  know  what  efFcdl  any  Religion  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  minds  of  men,  is  to 
confider  what  effe<5i:s  it  hath  had  in  the  conftant  experience  of  mankind."     See  Archbijhcp 
Tillotfon's  Sermon  upon  Malth.  xi.   6.    entitled  the  prejudices  againji  Chrijiianity  coyifidcred. 
Vol.   II.  p.  411,  éfil,  fcl.  Edit,  of  his  works,  printed  at  London,   1735.      See  alfo  Vol.  II. 
p.  61.  ^  feq.  of  Mr.  Bayle' s  Theological  works  epitomized,  by  R.  Boulton,  whefe  it  is  fuewn 
how  much  true  greatnefs  of  mind  is  promoted  by  Chriftianity. 

Z  2  Some 
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were  tormerlv  ;  and  conlcquently  that  the  love  of  Liberty  is  not  Co  ftrong 
and  operative  in  mankind,  as  it  ufed  to  be  in  ancient  times  :  but  yet  I 

am 

Some  indeed  from  too  literal  an  interpretation  of  Matth.  v,  39. rf/tji  notevil  :  but 

ivhtfiiX'tr  fi.ail J'mitc  thee  on  thy  right  cheeky  turn  to  him  the  other  a/fo^  have  not  fcrupled  to 
aflcrt,  that  no  Chriilian,  according  to  his  own  principles,  ought  to  bear  arms  j  but  this 
fecms  abùird  to  the  lall  degree  :  for  fclf-prefcrvation  is  the  fiift  law  of  nature  ;  and  he 
that  gave  us  our  being,  certainly  gave  us  a  right  to  defend  it.  Mr.  Bayle  however,  in  his 
Ctntinuatioii  des  penfees  diverfees,  Tom.  II.  p.  598.  is  of  opinion  that  a  Society  or  Com- 
monwealth compofed  of  true  Chriftians  only,  but  furrounded  on  every  fide  by  infidel  na- 
tions, or  worldly  Chriftians,  fuch  as  arc  now,  and  have  been  long  the  nations,  amongft 
which  Chrillianity  is  publicly  eltabliflied,  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  itfelf.  '*  True 
Chrillians,  fays  he,  would  confider  themfelves  only  as  travellers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth, 
aiming  only  at  Heaven,  their  own  country.  .  .  .  They  would  not  difcontinue  their  prayers 
and  works  of  charity  to  procure  a  worldly  advantage,  even  by  lawful  means  ;  having 
fc:d  and  raiment  they  would  be  content^  i.  Tim.  vi.  8.  and  far  from  giving  themfelves  any 
trouble  to  enrich  their  children,  they  would  think  they  left  them  a  fufficient  inheritance, 
if  they  only  taught  them  to  defpife  worldly  riches,  and  to  live  foberly^  righteoujly^  and 
gcdhy  Tit.  ii.  II.  If  you  will  ferioufly  refle«5l  upon  this,  you  will  find,  that  a  nation 
wholly  compofed  of  fuch  people,  would  foon  be  fubdued,  if  a  formidable  enemy  fliould 
endeavour  to  conquer  it  :  for  they  could  not  be  fupplied  either  with  good  foldiers,  or  mo- 
ney enough  to  fupport  the  expences  of  a  war.  Such  Chriftians  would  not  be  fit  for 
battle  :  for  being  ufed  only  to  patience,  mceknefs,  long-fuflrering,  mortification,  prayer, 
and  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  they  would  be  like  fheep  amongfl:  wolves,  if 
they  were  fent  to  the  borders  of  their  country  to  refill  an  army  compofed  of  old  expe- 
rienced ofiicers   and  foldiers Add  to  this,  that    the  Commanders  and  Leaders  of 

thefe  good  men  being  themfelves  pious  Chriftians,  would  be  too  fcrupulous  to  make  ufe 
of  a  thoufand  tricks  and  artifices,  without  which  it  would  be  impoflible  to  repel  a  fkilful 
enemy."  Mr.  Bayle  has  feveral  other  reflections  upon  this  fubjeél,  which  need  not  be 
tranlcribed  here  ;  becaufe  a  later  author  has  adopted  them,  and  given  them  a  new  tarn. 
See  an  Enquiry  into  the  origin  of  Virtue,  and  the  ufefulnefs  of  Chriftianity  in  war^  by  the 
Author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees.  See  alfo  an  account  of  that  performance,  and  a  fnort  anfwer 
to  it  in  the  Prefcnt  State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  for  February,  ij^^.  Vol.  IX.  Art. 
viii.  p.  93.  from  whence  it  is  hoped  the  Reader  will  excufe  the  following  extradt.  "  Let 
us  now  (lays  the  author  of  that  performance)  examine  his  thoughts  concerning  the  ufeful- 
nefs of  Chriftianity  in  war. 

And  here  the  Do6tor  thinks  Chriftianity  not  only  entirely  ufelefs,  but  inconfiftent  with 
warfare,  and  that  it  is  impofiible  to  be  a  good  Chriftian  and  a  good  Soldier.  He  fays 
that  a  peaceful  difpofition  and  humility  are  not  qualities  7nore  promifing  in  the  day  of  battle, 
than  a  contrite  heart  and  a  broken  Spirit  are  preparatives  for  fighting  ;  that  the  Doóìrine  of 
Chriji  does  not  teach  men  to  fight,  any  more  than  it  does  to  paint  ;  and  that  if  Repentan-ce 
was  preached  amongfl  military  men.  Soldiers  would  be  in  danger  of  being  fpotled  by  it,  and 
rendered  unfit  for  their  bufinefs.  It  muft  be  confefTed  indeed  that  the  Doctrine  of  Chrifl 
docs  not  teacin  men  to  fight,  and  that  there  is  nothing  contained  in  the  Gofpel  that  can 
have  the  leaft  tendency  to  promote  or  jufliify  war  or  difcord,  foreign  or  domefl:ic,  public  or 
private  ;  and  therefore  if  all  Princes,  as  well  as  their  Subjedts,  would  regulate  their  con- 
du<St  by  its  precepts,  there  would  be  neither  rebellions  nor  wars  in  Chriftendom.  But 
alas  !  the  paflions  of  mankind  will  aiv/ays  be  too  ftrong  for  Reafon  and  Religion  too  : 
pride  and  ambition  will  carry  on  Subjects  to  rebel  againft  their  lawful  Princes,  and  Princes 
themfelves  to  injure  ai.d  opprefs  their  neighbours.  And  whenever  fuch  a  cafe  happens,  I 
don't  fee  any  thing  in  Chriftianity  that  forbids  a  truly  virtuous  and  Chriftian  Prince  to 
make  ufe  of  his  Subject's  afTiftance,  or  the  Subjedls  themfelves  to  give  him  fuch  afliftance, 
in  order  to  vindicate  his  juft  rights  againft  a  foreign  invafwn  or  domeftic  rebellion. 

The 
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am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire contributeu  iliU  more  to  this  >  for  it  was  fo  great  that  it  conquered 
and  extinguifned  all  other  Republics  and  free  States. 

Hovv- 

TheChriftian  Religion  is  fo  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  the  jufl  rights  and  privileges 
of  Princes,  and  the  proper  means  of  defending  them,  that  it  has  greatly  fecured  them  by 
enforcing  fubmifTion  and  obedience  to  the  higher  powers,  and  requiring  the  allegiance  of 
Subjeòìs  out  of  confclence  and  duty.  Thus  the  primitive  Chriftians  obeyed  the  Roman 
Emperors  though  Heathens,  and  fervcd  them  in  their  wars  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  That  a 
Chriilian  therefore  may  be  a  good  Soldier,  we  may  venture  to  afHrm  :  but  how  far  a 
good  Chriflian  is  bound  to  ferve  his  Prince  in  a  war  that  is  manifeftly  unjuft,  as  likev/ife 
how  far  every  Subjeil  is  bound  to  enquire  whether  the  war  he  is  engaged  in  be  fo  or  not, 
are  queftions  I  (hall  not  undertake  to  determine  at  this  time. 

T  can  by  no  means  agree  with  the  dotìor,  when   he  fays,  that  preaching  repentance  to 
Soldiers  would  render  them   iwfit  for  their   bufinefs^  arid  that  a  contrite  heart  arid  a  broken 
Spirit)  that  is,  an  humble  and  thorough  fenl'e  of  forrow  for  paft  offences,  are  unpro?ni/ing 
preparatives  for  fghting.     For  as  he  allows   that  all  men  are  born  with  a  natural  fear  of 
an  invifible  caufe,  and  of  death  j  whatever   removes  or  lefTens  that  fear,  muft  infpire 
courage  and  bravery.     Now  let  us  examine  a  little  the  different  behaviour  that   may   be 
reafonably  expe(51ed  from  two  Soldiers  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy;  the  one  of  whom 
I  will   fuppofe  to  be  a  pious  fmcere  Chriflian,  tiie  other  a  nominal  one  only,  or  elfe  an 
unbeliever.    The  confcience  of  the  firfl:  bears  him  witnefs,  that  he  has  always  endeavoured 
to  obey  the  will   of  God,  and  been    heartily  forry    for  whatever   he   has  done  amifs  ;  he 
confiders  that  he  is  now  doing  his  duty  in  ferving  his  Prince,  and  therefore  if  he  happeiis 
to  fall  in  battle  is  fully  perfuaded,  that  he  fnall  be   immediately  admitted    into  a   much. 
more  happy  Itate  than  ever  he  enjoyed  in  this  world.    Thefe  confiderations  will  give  him 
a   perfecSi  calm  of  mind,  will   infpire   him  with   intrepidity   and   courage,  and  carry  him 
even  above  the  fears  of  death.     As  for  the  other,  if  he  be  a  nominal  Chriftian  only,  thac 
is,  one  who  though  he  has  lived  in  a  Chriftian  country,  yet  has  gratified  all  his  palTions 
without  the  Icaft  regard  to  the  precepts  of  Chriflianity  :  as  foon  as  the  enemy  draws  nigh, 
guilt  and  remorfe,  which  always  produce  fear,  will  furround  him  :  fo  that  not  only   the 
fight  of  death  itfelf,  but  likewife  the  dread  of  v/hat  miay  fellow  will  help  to  increai'e  his 
terrors.     But  if  he   be   an   unbeliever,  that  is,  one  who   never  had  any  thoughts  about 
Religion  in  this  world,  and  has  no  expectation   in  another  ;  fuch  a  one  muft  neceflarily 
be,a  coward,  and  terrified  at  the  near  approach  of  danger,  beciufe  he  believes  death  puts 
a  final   period  to  his  Being  as  well  as  to  all  his   hopes  and  expectations.     From   hence 
therefore  it  may  be  concluded,  in  oppofition  to  what  our  Author  affirms,  that  the  btft 
Chriftian  will  always  make  the  beft  Soldier  ;  becaufe  being  free  from  guilt  he  will  be  the 
lefs  terrified  at  the  approach  of  danger  ;  and  being  well  affured  of  happinefs  after  death, 
he  will  always  be  ready  to  meet  it  without  fear  or  trembling.     But  he  fays  further,  that 
a  peaceable  difpofition  and  humility  are  unpromifing  qualities  in  the  day  of  battle^  and  thinks 
forgiving  injuries,  loving  our  enemies,  &c.   inconfiftent  with  the  charaiSter  of  a  Soldier. 
But  to  this  it  may  be  eafily  replied  that  pride,  infolence,  noife,  and  bullying,  have  never 
yet  been  thought  marks  of  true  courage  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  has   always  been  ob- 
ierved  that  perfons  of  a  modeft,  quiet  and  peaceable  behaviour,  have,  when  tried,  gene- 
rally fhewn  the  trueft  bravery.     Nor  can  I  fee  any  good  reafon  why  a  pious  and  fmcere 
Chriftian,  who  is  of  a  meek,  forgiving  and  benevolent  temper,  and  in  private  life  ready  . 
to  pardon  all  injuries  done  him  by  others,  may  not  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  his  gallantry  in 
the  day  of  battle,  and  be  fignaiized  for  his  bravery  in  defence  of  his  King  and  Country." 
As  to  Mr.  Bayle's  refle£iions  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Bernard,  Profeflbr  of  Philofophy 
and  Mathematics,  and  Pallor  of  the  Walloon  Church  at  Leyden,  m.ade  feveral  obferva- 
tions  upon  them,  [fee  Rep.  dcs  Lett.  Mars,  1705)  and  firft  refers  him  to  fome  Sermons- 
preached  by  Dr.  Tillotfon  and  D^  Sharp,  who  give  quite  a  different  notion  of  Chriftia- 
nity  from  what  Mr.  Bayle  had  of  it,  and  fhew  that  no  Religion  is  more  capable  of  pro- 
curing 
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However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  when  the  Roman  Empire 
was  broke  up  and  dilì'olvcd,  vcMy  few  of  ihofc  States  ever  joined  toge- 
ther 

cuiiijg  tlie  happinefs  not  oii!y  of  private  men,  but  even  of  wholu  Societies.  In  the  next 
place  he  Ihews,  that  if  a  Society  of  true  Chriflians  could  not  fubfift,  being  furrounded 
by  intidcl  nations  or  worldly  Chriftians,  the  fame  obje6lion  would  hold  good  againft  any 
Chriftian  family  which  fliould  live  in  a  country  where  the  precepts  of  the  Gofpel  were 
not  dulv  prac^ifed.  Such  a  family  could  not  lopg  fubfift,  it  would  foon  be  dripped  of 
al!  th.it  »t  had,  and  reduced  lo  the  utnioft  poverty  :  fo  that,  according  to  Mr.  Bayle, 
Chriftianity  leaves  a  man  dcliitute  of  all  means  to  defend  himfelf  againfl:  injuftice  and 
eppreflion.  Thirdly,  if  fraud,  violence,  avarice,  ambition,  and  all  forts  of  vice  be 
abfolutcly  neccflarv,  iavs  he,  to  maintain  civil  fociety  amongft  men,  of  v;hat  ufe  can 
\'irtuc  be.''  \\'^hcre  is  the  providence  or  wifdom  of  God.?  Does  net  this  principle  tend 
to  ruin  the  diftintìion  of  moral  good  and  evil,  and  even  to  raife  a  throne  for  vice  upon 
the  ruins  of  virtue,  and  confcqucntly  to  overthrow  the  doótrine  of  the  being  of  a 
God  ?  Fourthly,  thofe  paflages  which  feem  to  contain  too  rigorous  precepts  muft  be 
underftood  in  a  milder  and  more  limited  fenfe.  For  inftance,  when  Chrift  lays  whoever 
fhall  fmite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  alfo,  the  beft  Divines  tell 
us  we  muft  not  take  this  paflage  in  the  exa£l  literal  fenfe,  becaufe  Chrift  himfelf  did  not 
mean  it  foi  for  when  he  was  ftruck  himfelf,  he  reproved  the  perfon  who  ftruck  him. 
John  xviii.  11.  23."  Mr.  Bayle  made  a  large  reply  to  thefe  obfervations,  (See  Rep. 
aux.  ^rji.  d'un  Prcvimlal^  Tom.  IV.  p.  380.)  and  maintained  that  all  we  can  infer 
from  the  text  in  St.  Matthew  above  quoted,  and  from  our  Saviour's  condu6l  is,  that  when 
wcreccive  an  injury,  we  may  modcftly  reprefent  to  the  perfon  who  affronts  us,  the  wrong 
he  does  us  ;  but  not  that  we  arc  nt  liberty  to  return  ftroke  for  ftroke,  or  apply  to  a 
court  of  juftice  till  we  receive  fuch  fatisfatìion  as  the  cuftom  of  what  is  called  the  point 
of  honour  requires  according  to  the  world.  If  that  had  been  Chrift's  meaning  he  would 
have  ufcd  other  word?,  thofe  which  he  has  made  ufe  of  cannot  admit  of  fuch  a  con- 
ftruciion  by  any  rules  tiiher  of  grammar  or  analogy.  What  would  infidels  fay,  if  they 
were  told  that  when  Chrift  would  leave  every  one  of  us  the  liberty  of  defending  himfelf, 
he  exprcfted  his  meaning  in  fuch  words  as  fignified  quite  the  contrary  ;  efpecially  if  we 
confidcr  that  the  paffage  quoted  is  preceded  immediately  by  thefe  words.  Te  have  heard 
that  it  hath  been  /aid,  a?j  eye  for  en  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  :  but  1  fay  unto  you,  refiji 
not  roil,  but  whofoever,  i^c.  ?  We  have  here  a  pofitive  declaration  which  lays  a  reftraint 
upon  the  liberty  allowed  by  the  Jews  of  rendering  evil  for  evil."  Mr.  Bernard  replied 
at  large  and  in  a  very  fatisfadlory  manner  to  all  Mr.  Bayle's  arguments  ;  but  as  the  reply 
is  too  long  to  be  inferted  here,  the  Reader  is  referred  to  the  Rep.  des  Lettres^JuUiet  1707. 

p   Eg.    Àut.  p.  168.  Sept.  p.  286. The  celebrated   Ferus  and   Erafmus    likewife, 

confidering  how  many  cruelties  were  committed  in  war,  were  of  opinion  that  a  good 
Chriftim  ought  never  to  bear    arms,  as  appears  from  the  following  paflage  in   Grotius's 

Prolegomena   to  his   Book    de  jure  Belli  Ù   Pacts. "  Cujus  immanitatis  confpeitu 

njulti  homines  minime  mali  eo  venerunt,  ut  Chriftiano,  cujus  difciplina  in  omnibus 
hominibus  diligendis  praecipue  confiftit,  omnia  arma  interdicerent  ;  ad  quos  accedere 
intcrdum  videntur  &  Johannes  Ferus  &  Erafmus  noftras,  viri  pacis  &  Eccleftiafticae  & 
civilis  amantiflimi."  Others  affirm  that  it  is  impoffible  to  condud  an  army  without 
infringing  the  laws  of  Chriftianity.  See  the  Note  concerning  Difpenfations,  Hifi.  Fior. 
Book  VII.  Charles  V.  ufed  to  fav,  "  that  as  he  was  a  warrior  he  could  not  pofTibly  be 
religious  and  confcicntious."  The  famous  Marquis  of  Pefcayre  in  the  wars  of  Lombardy 
likewife  tcld  the  Legate  who  was  afterwards  Pope,  with  regard  to  the  riotous  exceftes 
and  licentioufnefs  of  his  Soldiers,  *'  Mon  Sennor  Legado,  no  ay  cofa  mas  difHcultofa  a 
los  que  excrcen  la  guerra,  que  con  igual  difciplina  fervir  en  un  mifmo  riempo  a  Mars  y  a 
Chrifto,  porque  el  ufo  de  la  guerra  en  efta  corruption  de  militia  parece  fer  todo  contrario 
a  la  jufticia  y  Religion  :  i.  e.  My  Lord  Legate,  nothing  is  more  difficult  for  thofe  who 
fullow  a  military  life  than  to  ferve  both  Chrift  and  Mars  at  the  fame  time  as  they  ought  to 

do 
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ther  again,  and  recovered  their  freedom  :  though  when  it  firfl:  bc'^^'an  to 
increaie  and  extend  iLfelf,  the  Romans  in  every  corner  of  the  World 

found 

do:  for  the  corruption  which  re'ti^ns  in  our  armies  is  quite  repugnant  to  juftice  and 
Rehgion.  Bnintome  capii.  Eirang.  Tom.  I.  p.  132.  "Such  is  the  judgment,  fajs  a  Critic 
upon  this  pallage,  that  ptople  form  of  vvr.r  who  are  heft  acquainted  with  it:"  and  fince 
'^  unicuiqiie  in  fuaartc  credcndum  eji^  i.  e.  every  ont  ought  to  be  believed  in  his  own  profejfion^* 
we  muft  conclude  that  an  army  conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Chriftian  Rehgion, 
is  a  Platonic  Idea,  an  Utopia,  a  Phiio.opher's  Stone,  which  will  never  be  found." 

True  it  is  however  after  all,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  confirm  what  the  law  of  nature 
didates  :  for  they  no  where  condemn  juft  wars  ;  on  the  contary  God  himfelf  prefcribed 
to  the  ifraelites  how  they  fhould  behave  when  they  waged  war  againft  their  Enemies, 
Deut.  XX.  "  When  thou  goeft  out  to  battle  againft  thine  enemies,  and  feeft  hories  and 
chariots  and  a  people  more  than  thou,  be  not  afraid  of  them  ;  for  the  Lord  thy  God 
is  with  thee,  who  brought  the  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ;  and  it  ftiall  be  that  when  ye 
are  come  nigh  unto  the  battle  that  the  Prieft  {hall  approach  and  fay  unto  the  people. 
Hear  O  Ifrael,  you  approach  this  day  unto  battle  againft  your  enemies  ;  let  not  your 
hearts  faint,  fear  not,  neither  tremble  nor  be  terrified  bccaufe  of  them  ;  for  the  Lord 
your  God  is  he  that  goeth  with  you  to  fight  for  you  againft  your  enemies."  And  indeed 
in  confequence  of  this  command,  they  not  only  might  juftly  wage  war  againft  their 
enemies,  but  a£tually  did.  And  many  of  the  greateft  and  beft  men  under  the  Old 
Teftament  maintained  long  and  bloody  wars  againft  thofe  who  fought  their  ruin.  How 
often,  in  particular,  was  David  obliged  to  fight  againft  the  Philiftines,  the  Syrians,  and 
Ammonites,  who  had  grievouily  injured  his  Subjects  ?  And  what  is  more,  knowing  that 
Saul  moft  earneftly  fought  his  ruin,  he  took,  the  fureft  means  to  prevent  it  ;  for  he 
gathered  together  a  body  of  men  to  defend  himfelf  if  he  fhould  be  attacked.  After 
Abraham  heard  that  his  brother  Lot  was  carried  away  prifoner,  he  immediately  afTembkd  h« 
Servants  to  purfue  his  enemies,  and  overcame  them,  Gen.  xiv.  19.  And  when  Melchi- 
fedec  m.et  him  he  did  not  reprimand  him  for  attacking  his  enemies,  but  blefTed  him,  on 
the  contrary  ;  *•'  Blefied  be  Abraham  of  the  moft  high  (faid  hej  and  blefTed  be  the  moft 
high  God  who  hath  delivered  thy  enemies  into  thine  own  hand." The  new  Tefta- 
ment likewife  authorizes  what  is  taught  in  the  old  upon  this  head;  for  we  read  in  Sr. 
Luke's  Gofpel  that  the  Soldiers  being  come  to  John  the  Baptift,  and  afking  him  'ixhat 
they  Jhould  do^  he  anfwered  them,  do  violence  to  no  man.,  neither  accufe  any  faifiy^  hut  he 
content  with  your  wages  :  Luke  iii.  14.  He  does  not  forbid  them  the  ufe  of  arms,  but 
orders  them  to  behave  with  moderation,  and  be  fatisfied  with  their  pay.  It  is  related 
likewife  in  the  Book  of  A6i:s  x.  i.  2.  that  "  there  was  in  Cjefarea,  a  man  called 
Cornelius,  a  Centurion,  a  devout  perfon,  and  one  that  feared  God  with  all  his  houle, 
who  gave  much  alms  to  the  people,  and  prayed  to  God  alway."  And  when  he  fenc 
for  St.  Peter,  and  enquired  of  him  what  he  had  to  fay  unto  him  from  God,  the  Apoftle 
did  not  exhort  him  to  forfake  his  profefhon,  but  only  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gofpel  :  from  which  it  is  evident  that  a  good  Chriftian  and  a  Soldier  are  things  not 
inconfiftent  in  the  fame  perfon.  This  is  evident  alfo  from  the  firft  verfes  in  the  13th 
Chapter  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans,  where  the  Apoftle  declares,  *'  that  the  higher 
powers  are  ordained  of  God  ;  and  that  they  are  minifters  of  God  unto  us  for  our  good, 
and  bear  not  the  Sword  in  vain."  He  fpeaks  there  indeed  of  punifhing  particular 
crimes  J  but  it  follows  alfo  that  Princes  and  magiftrates  being  eftablifhed  by  God  for  our 
good,  and  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doth  evil,  ought  much  more  to  make  ufe  of 
the  Sword  for  the  welfare  and  protcdlion  of  thofe  that  are  committed  to  their  care,  and 
be  always  ready  to  defend  them  from  being  opprefled  by  other  powers.  From  all  whicli 
it  is  manifeft  that  juft  wars  are  no  where  condemned  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  on  the 

contrary,    permitted    and    approved. But   thofe  who   condemn    all     wars    without 

exception,    and  fay  they  are  exprefsly  forbidden  in  the  new  Teftament  \  that  the  doéìrine 
of  Jefus  Chrift  is  a  dotìrine  of  peace,  which  is  continually  recommended  to  Chriftians  ; 

that 
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foand  ntMiibcrs  of  Conimonwealths  not  only  ready  armed  and  confe- 
tlcrated   a^ainll  them,  but  exceeding  obflinatc  in  the  defence  of  their 

liberties  : 

that  we  are  orJeretl  to  forbcnr  and  forgive  each  other,  and  to  put  on  (m  clcSi  of  Gody 
h'y  anJ  bilcveJ)  bmi'tls  of  rncrcy^  kindfujs^  humblenefi  of  m'lnd^  ineebujs  and  long- fufferin^^ 
Colofl".  lii.  12.  13.  that  he  coinmanJcd  his  followers  to  bear  the  greatelt  injuries  without 
thinkins»  of  avenging  ourlclves,  not  to  refift  evil,  but  to  turn  the  left  cheek  when  the 
fight  has  been  fnTitten,  and  when  they  are  fued  at  law  for  their  coat  to  part  with  their 
cl->ak  alfo,  ^'c.  Matth.  v.  3B.  39.  40.  41.  that  this  is  the  true  charadcriltic  of  Chrifti- 
anity  ;  and  that  wars  are  the  very  reverie  of  ail  this,  and  therefore  can  never  be  lawful  : 
fuch  people,  1  fay,  muft  confider  that  thcfe  texts  mufl  not  be  taken  in  the  exaél  literal 
fenfe  ;  for  if  they  arc,  the  greateft  inconveniencies  and  moft  direful  evils  muft  enfue 
from  fuch  an  interpretation.  This  is  fo  apparent  that  one  may  venture  to  fay  that  thofe 
very  perfons  who  cite  them  to  fupport  their  pofition  would  not  obey  them  ;  and  that  if 
any  one  fliould  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their  pofl'eflions,  they  would  try  by  all  means 
to  preferve  them,  and  go  to  hw  for  that  purpofc  ;  though  according  to  their  own  way  of 
arguing,  that  is  alfo  forbidden  in  the  Gofpel.  Befides,  if  they  were  to  be  taken  in  the 
fìriéìeft  fenfe,  there  would  be  no  need  of  Magiftrates  ;  for  their  office  would  be  ufelefs, 
and  no  body  could  apply  to  them  without  fin.  Thefe  texts  then  regard  only  difputes  be- 
twixt man  and  man  ;  and  our  Lord  exhorts  us  not  to  be  of  an  implacable  Spirit  :  not  to 
averge  curfelves^  ror  to  ghe  place  to  wrath,  Rom.  xiii.   19. 

In  manv  cafes  it  by  no  means  becomes  private  perfons  to  do  either  themfelves  or  others 
juflice  ;  and  it  was  for  this  reafon  that  our  Saviour  reprimanded  St.  Peter  for  drawing  his 
Sword  and  fmiting  the  high  Pricft's  Servant  in  order  to  revenge  his  Mafter;  fince  it  was 
not  his  bufinefs  to  interfere  in  that  aftair,  nor  to  oppofe  himfelf  to  thefupreme  Council  of 
a  whole  nation.  But  when  we  are  injured  in  our  private  property,  we  may  lawfully  have 
recourfe  to  the  civil  Magiflrate,  who  is  (as  hath  been  already  obferved)  ordained  of  God 
for  cur  goody  and  ii  a  revenger  io  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil,  Rom.  xiii.  ig. 
Nay  we  may  defend  ourfelves,  our  pofllfiions,  and  much  more  our  lives  againft  robbers 
and  murderers  :  the  laws  of  God  and  thofe  of  nature  give  us  this  right;  and  therefore  he 
that  a6ls  accordine  to  them  deferves  no  blame.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident 
that  the  palT^ges  of  Scripture  before  cited  have  no  relation  to  juft  wars  undertaken  by 
Princes  for  the  protection  of  their  Subjefts,  but  regard  only  the  differences  which  happen 
betwixt  man  and  man  :  and  to  interpret  them  in  any  other  fenfe  muft  foon  tend,  if  fuch 
a  docirine  (hould  once  be  received  by  any  public  Community,  to  the  utter  fubverfion  of 
all  fociety  and  the  deftru6lion  of  whole  nations,  which  muft  inevitably  become  a  prey  to 
the  firft  Invader.  But  it  muft  be  carefully  remembered  that  what  has  been  faid  extends 
only  to  jufl  wars,  that  nothing  but  abfolute  neceffity  (hould  ever  force  a  Prince  to  go  to 
war,  and  that  he  fhould  by  all  means  endeavour  to  avoid  fuch  a  neceffity  confidering  the 
dreadful  confequences  which  muft  certainly  enfue. — Thofe  that  defire  to  fee  this  topic 
more  fully  difcufled  pro  and  con,  are  referred  to  a  Sermon  preached  at  Canterbury,  Augufi 
13,  1758,  by  Mr.  Fourejiier,  upon  Matth.  xxW.  6.  Puffendorf'i  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations,  with  Barbeyrac's  notes  abridged  by  J.  Spavan,  M.  J.  printed  at  London  1716, 
yd  I.  Ch.  xiv.  entitled.  Of  Self-defence.  Mr.  BayWs  RefeSiions  upon  Comets  :  and  fome 
tffays  written  by  the  illujirious  Pajeran  (as  Mr.  Pope  calls  him)  an  Italian  Count,  and 
publiftied  in  Englifn  by  one  Morgan  (not  T.  Morgan  the  Author  of  the  Moral  Philofo- 
pher  about  five  and  twenty  years  ago)  wherein  he  pretends  that  a  Chriftian  by  his  Religion 
has  no  right  to  refift  an  enemy  or  tyrant,  and  that  he  cannot,  confiftentiy  with  his  own 
principles,  concern  himfelf  as  a  Magiftrate.  This  Morgan  alfo  publiflied  an  atheifti- 
cal  treatife  upon  Death,  which  was  feized  upon  at  the  Printer's  and  burnt  by  an  order  of 
the  Privy  Council.  In  this  treatife  upon  Death  ail  moral  obligations  and  duties  are  de- 
nied ;  rruirder  and  adultery  are  faid  to  be  crimes,  not  by  nature,  but  by  pofitive  laws  and 
inftitutions;  and  it  is  pretty  roundly  affirmed  that  murderers  and  adulterers  have  no 
Pywer  to  fear  out  the  civil  Power  and  private  revenge.     The  author  further  aflerts  that 

Heaven 
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liberties  :  which  fhews,  that  without  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  cou- 
rage and  virtue,  they  could  not  have  fubdued  thofc  people.     Of  this  I 

filali 

Heaven  and  Hell  are  baniflied  out  of  the  creation  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  In  fhort,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  wickedeft  fpeculative  pamphlet  that  ever  was  publiflied  ;  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  thought  not  a  little  blameable  in  referring  any  one  to  it.  But  it  is  fair  to  have  the  ar- 
guments on  both  fides  of  a  queftion  heard  when  it  is  iiecefTary  to  be  difcufied,  and  as 
truth  can  never  be  overthrown,  it  muft  always  triumph  after  its  caufe  has  been  heard  and 
the  weaknefs  of  its  adverfaries  expofed.  Let  this  be  a  fufficient  apology  for  fo  long  a 
trefpafs  upon  the  Reader's  patience  in  this  Note. 

As  to  what  Machiavel  fays  about  the  Pagans  feeking  their  happinefs  from  bodily 
ftrength,  and  admiring  fuch  accomplifhments  rather  than  humiliation,  felf-denial,  con- 
tempt of  this  world,  and  other  virtues  of  the  mind  ;  that  is  certainly  a  depravity  and  falfc 
tafte  which  has  prevailed  amongft  the  bulk  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  though  not  to  fuch  a 
degree  under  the  Chriftlan  difpenfation  as  before.  Of  this,  many  Orators,  Poets  and 
Hiftorians  have  been  fufficiently  apprized  :  and  yet  in  conformity  to  the  palate  of  the 
Vulgar,  they  have  generally  extolled  their  Heroes  more  on  account  of  their  courage, 
ftrength,  and  bodily  accomplifhments,  than  for  their  real  virtues  and  intelleciual  qualifi- 
cations. Thus  Ifocrates  in  his  Oration  to  Philip,  fays  that  Hercules  excelled  all  other 
men  of  former  times  ftill  more  in  wifdom,  juflice,  and  philofophy  than  he  did  in  bodily 
ftrength.  See  the  General Dl^ionary^  Vol.  VI.  p.  133,  134.  The  Orators,  Poets,  and 
Hiftorians,  however  applauded  him  only  for  thofe  exploits  which  bodily  ftrength  had  en- 
abled him  to  perform,  and  at  the  fame  time  fullered  the  perfe^f^ions  of  his  mind  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  This  they  did  not  only  becaufe  they  themfelves  were  more  ftruclc 
with  fplendid  than  with  folid  things,  but  becaufe  they  were  perfuaded  that  their  auditors 
and  readers  would  be  more  delighted  with  the  relation  of  battles  than  the  defcription  of 
fuch  virtues  as  are  exercifed  in  times  of  peace.  Horace  has  very  well  obferved  this  in 
fuppofing  that  the  Shades  in  the  Elyfian  fields  liftened  favourably  to  the  compofitions  of 
Sappho  and  Alcaeus  ;  but  that  they  were  more  delighted  with  the  latter,  becaufe  they  were 
full  of  wars,  State-revolutions,  banifliments,  &c. 

duranavis, 


Dura  fugae  mala,  dura  belli. 

Utrumque  facro  digna  filentio, 

Mirantur  Umbrae  dicere:  fed  masis 

Pugnas,  &  exadlos  tyrannos 

Denl'um  humeris  bibit  aure  vuìgus.  Ode  xiii.  Lib.  II. 

It  is  to  be  further  obferved,  that  fuch  Subje£ls  as  tyrants  expelled,  monfters  fubdued, 
in  a  word,  times  of  confufion  and  flaughter,  gave  an  Hiftorian  a  better  opportunity  of 
difplaying  his  genius  and  eloquence,  than  a  Life  or  Series  of  years  led  in  a  uniform  man- 
ner, and  according  to  the  rules  of  virtue. 

An  Author  who  has  no  great  events  to  defcribe,  fleeps  over  his  work  himfelf  and  makes 
his  readers  yawn  j  but  a  civil  war,  two  or  three  confpiracies,  and  as  many  battles,  the 
fame  leaders  fometimes  humbled,  and  fometimes  exalted,  ftiarpen  his  pen,  warm  his 
imagination,  and  always  keep  his  readers  in  breath.  But  if  he  fhould  be  commanded  to 
write  the  hiftory  of  a  peaceable  reign,  or  fuch  a  one  as  was  not  checquered  with  variety, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  bewail  himfelf,  as  Caligula  did,  becaufe  no  griev- 
ous calamities  happened  in  his  time.  *'  Queri  etiam  palam  de  conditione  temporum  fuo- 
rum  folebat,  quod  nullis  calamitatibus  publicis  infignirentur  :  Augufti  principatum  clade 
Variana  ;  Tibeiii,  ruinà  fpetìaculorum  apud  Fidenas  memorablem  fadum  ;  fui  oblivio- 
nem  imminere  profperitate  rerum.  Atque  identidem  exercituum  famem,  peftilentiam, 
incendia,  hiatum  aliquem  terrae  optabat."  Sueton.  in  Caligula.  Cap.  xxxi.  Defolations 
and  public  Calamities  are  of  advantage  to  an  Hiftorian,  and  add  luftre  to  his  writings.  If 
he  be  a  good  man,  he  pities  the  illuftrious   Veftal  who  was  buried  alive,  and  abhors 

Vol.  II.  A  a  the 
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llull  give  but  one  inltancc  in  the  cafe  of  the  Satnnites;  but  it  is  a  re- 
markable one.     They  were  io  llrong  and  reiblute  (according  to  Livy) 

the  tyrant  who  cjufcd  her  to  fuffcr  that  cruel  death  only  to  make  his  reign  more  remarlc- 
ble  :  Piii.  Epirt.  ii.  Lib.  IV.  but  this  melancholy  event  is  at  the  fame  time  of  advantage 
to  his  pen,  and  an  ornament  to  his  writings.  This  work  is  a  kind  of  Ship  that  never 
fjils  better  than  in  llorms  ;  a  tcmpcft  is  a  refreftiing  gale  to  him  ;  a  dead  calm  is  as  un- 
propitious  to  him  as  to  a  real  Ship  ;  and  when  an  Hiftorian  can  begin  as  Tacitus  does, 
*'  opus  acgrcdior  opimum  cafibus,  atrox  praeliis,  difcors  feditionibus,  ipfà  etiam  pace  fae- 
vum  ;  quatuor  Principes  ferro  intcrempti  ;  tria  bella  civilia,  plura  externa,  ac  plerumque 
permixta."  Hift.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  ii.  he  prejudices  his  readers  in  his  favour,  and  is  fenfiblc 
he  has  made  choice  of  a  plcafing  SubjctSt.  But  ftill  it  {hews  a  bad  tafte  to  prefer  the  rela- 
tion of  warlike  feats  to  an  account  of  adions  that  are  full  of  equity  and  goodnefs,  and 
to  admire  a  man's  bodily  ftrength,  and  that  boldnefs  which  enables  him  to  fubdue  a  bull 
or  a  wild  boar  more  than  that  virtue  which  gives  him  the  maftery  over  his  paflions, 
and  prompts  him  to  eftablifh  good  and  wholefome  laws  amongft  his  countrymen.  7'his 
fort  of  virtue,  though  it  does  not  fhine  fo  much  as  the  other,  has  neverthelefs  much  more 
true  f^randeur  in  it;  and  thofe  qualities  which  Hiltorians,  Poets,  and  Orators  have  taken 
little  or  no  notice  of  in  their  great  men,  are  certainly  worthy  of  higher  admiration,  than 
others  which  they  have  magnified  to  fuch  a  degree.  But  they  were  forced  to  comply  with 
the  ufte  of  the  Public.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  here  what  is  faid  to  this  purpofe  in  the 
Suite  dit  Merwgiana^  p.  285,  Dutch  Edit.  viz.  "  that  the  antient  Gauls  held  their  Her- 
cules in  great  veneration,  chiefly  becaufe  he  was  very  ftrong  and  of  mighty  Jiature  \  and 
havinz  declared,  after  they  were  converted  to  Chriftianity,  that  it  would  be  one  of  their 
greatcft  troubles  not  to  fee  his  Statue  any  more  ;  they  were  comforted  by  being  told  that 
the  Chriftians  had  a  Saint  who  was  fix  times  os  tall  andjlrov.g  as  Hercules  ;  meaning  the 
Statue  of  St.  Chriftopher,  the  Hercules  of  the  Roman  Catholics." 

Upon  the  whole,  Machiavel  feems  not  fo  much  to  be  blamed  for  what  he  has  faid  in 
this  Chapter  as  manv  people  have  thought  :  for  it  is  plain  from  what  he  fays  elfewhere  in 
many  places,  that  he  does  not  here  fpeak  of  pure  and  undefiled  Chriftianity  as  it  was  de- 
livered to  us  by  its  Divine  Author;  but  degenerated,  as  it  was  in  his  time,  into  the  moft 
abominable  degree  of  corruption  and  adulteration.  The  Romifh  Religion  in  that  age 
was  no  more  like  true  Chriftianity,  than  a  common  Strumpet  can  be  faid  to  be  like  a  chafle 
Matron  :  and  as  it  is  generally  obferved,  that  the  beft  things  Vv'hen  corrupted  are  apt  to 
become  the  worft,  fo  it  fared  with  the  doctrine  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  which  from  being  the 
pureft  and  moft  noble  of  all  others  that  ever  exifted,  was  then  polluted  to  fuch  a  degree 
by  the  heads  of  it  and  other  wicked  men,  that  inftead  of  anfwering  the  divine  ends  which 
it  was  defigned  to  promote,  it  was  perverted  to  the  faddeft  purpofes  by  vile  interpretations 
of  its  generous  and  heavenly  precepts,  and  the  pitiful  education  of  youth  which  a  parcel 
•f  lazy,  ignorant  and  unchrijiian  Monks  had  introduced  in  confequence  of  fuch  interpre- 
tations. When  men  fpeak  of  vinegar,  they  do  not  mean  wine  in  its  pure  and  uncor- 
rupted  ftate  ;  and  when  Machiavel  fpeaks  of  the  effedts  of  the  Romifli  Religion,  it  is 
evident  from  many  other  pafiages  in  his  writings,  that  he  does  not  defign  to  refle(St  upon 
tnue  and  genuine  Chriftianity.  On  the  contrary,  he  fpeaks  of  that  with  the  higheft  re- 
fpeci,  and  always  recommends  the  practice  of  it.  For  inftance,  he  fays.  Chap.  xii. 
Book  \.  of  thefe  Difccurfes,  "  that  if  Chriftian  Princes  had  taken  care  to  preferve  their 
Religion  in  the  purity  it  was  delivered  to  them  by  its  Author,  it  is  certain  Chriftendom 
would  have  been  much  more  happy  and  united  than  it  is  at  prefent  :  but  it  is  the  fureft 
lign  of  its  declenfion,  to  fee  that  thofe  who  live  neareft  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  is 
the  head  of  our  Religion,  have  the  leaft  devotion  :  for  whoever  will  examine  its  firft 
principles  and  compare  them  with  the  pradtice  of  thefe  times,  will  find  it  no  difficult 
matter  to  perfuade  himfelf  that  either  fome  dreadful  fcourge,  or  perhaps  utter  deftrudlion 
15  hanging  over  our  heads."  See  the  reft  of  that  Chapter  :  See  alfo  Chap.  xi.  and  xiii. 
•f  the  fame  Book.  Many  other  ftrokes  there  are  of  this  kind  in  different  parts  of  Ma- 
chiavel's  works  :  but  let  thefe  fuffice^  to  prevent  further  prolixity. 

that 
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that  though  they  had  been  defeated  in  numberlefs  battles,  tlieir  towns 
plundered,  and  their  territories  laid  wafle  ;  yet  tliey  made  head  againft 
the  Romans  till  the  time  oF  Papirius  Curfor,  tlie  Conful,  and  Son  t  j 
the  firft  Papirius  ;  a  period  of  forty-fix  years.  But  now  that  Countiv, 
which  was  formerly  fo  populous  and  full  of  towns,  and  where  the  in- 
habitants were  fo  brave  and  well  difciplined,  that  nothing  but  the  Ro- 
man valour  could  have  fubdued  them,  is  in  a  manner  defolate  and  un- 
inhabited. But  this  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  when  we  confidcr 
that  it  was  then  free,  and  at  prefent  is  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude  :  for  all 
States  that  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  Liberty  make  a  furprizliig  pro- 
grefs,  and  are  enabled  to  do  very  great  things,  as  I  faid  before  :  be-< 
caufe  the  inhabitants  muft  naturally  increafe  very  faff,  where  matrimony 
becomes  delirablc,  by  the  confideration  that  they  fliall  not  only  be  able  to 
fupport  themfelves  and  their  families,  but  that  their  children  will  inhe- 
rit what  they  get  without  any  fear  of  having  it  taken  from  them  by 
force }  and  further,  that  thofe  children,  inftead  of  being  born  Daves, 
may  become  great  men  and  governors  of  the  State,  if  they  behave 
themfeves  virtuoufly.  Wealth  of  all  kinds,  whether  fuch  as  refults  from 
Agriculture  or  Manufaftures,  likewife  multiplies  very  faft  there  :  for 
every  one  cheerfully  endeavours  to  enrich  himfelf  by  fome  means  or 
other,  when  he  is  aiiured  he  ihall  be  fuffered  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
labours  in  peace  :  fo  that  men  vie  with  each  other  in  providing  for  the 
public,  as  well  as  their  own  particular  intereft,  to  the  great  advancement 
and  emolument  of  both. 

Very  different  is  the  condition  of  thofe  that  do  not  live  under  a  free 
Government  j  and  the  lefs  liberty  they  have,  the  fewer  of  thofe  ad- 
vantages will  they  experience  which  we  have  been  fpeaking  of.  But  of 
all  yokes,  that  of  living  in  fubjeótion  to  a  Commonwealth  is  the  hea- 
viefl  and  mofl  miferable  ;  for,  in  the  firil  place,  it  generally  endures 
the  longefl,  and  there  is  the  lefs  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  fliake  it  oft  ; 
and,  in  the  next,  it  is  the  policy  of  all  Republics  to  weaken  and  exhaull 
other  States  that  are  dependent  upon  them,  in  order  to  fbrengthen  and 
invigorate  their  own  :  which  is  a  maxim  not  pratìifed  by  Princes,  ex- 
cept they  be  Barbarians,  depopulators  of  Provinces,  and  fcourgers  of 
mankind,  like  the  eaftern  Tyrants,  who  endeavour  to  extinguifli  all 
civil  order  and  Liberty.  But  a  Prince  of  any  benevolence  or  humanity, 
for  the  mofl  part,  loves  and  cherifhes  the  people  that  are  fallen  under 
his  dominion,  in  common  witli  the  reft  of  his  Subjects,  and  leaves 
them  in  quiet  poffeffion  of  their  former  cufloms  and  privileges  :  fo  that 
if  they  cannot  thrive  and  flouriih  like  thofe  that  are  pcifeilly  free,  yet 
they  do  not  abfolutely  fink  into  ruin,  like  others  that  are  in  downright 
flavery  ;  I  mean  fuch  fort  of  flavery  as  thofe  fall  into,  who  become 
fubjedt  to  a  foreigner  ;  for,  concerning  the  fervitude  which  is  the  con- 
...  A  a  2  fequencc 
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frqncnce  of  being  opprtllld  by  one  of  their  own  Citizens,  1  have  already 
J  «ken  clfcwhere  [/»]. 

Whoever  then  nniturcly  conlìders  the  whole  of  what  I  have  laid 
above,  will  not  be  lurprized  cither  at  the  power  and  ftrcngih  of  the 
Samnites  whilll  they  continued  free,  or  at  their  weaknefs  and  abjeól 
condition  after  they  had  lolf  their  liberty.  Livy  takes  notice  of  this  in 
the  many  paflliges  of  his  Hiftory  ;  particularly,  in  his  account  of  the 
war  with  Hannibal  :  where  he  tells  us,  that  the  Samnites  being  griev- 
oully  harratTed  by  a  Roman  Legion  which  then  lay  at  Nola,  fent  to 
fupplicate  the  afTiftance  of  that  Commander  :  and  that  their  Deputies 
Tepreiented  to  him  amongft  other  things,  *'  That  though  they  had  held 
the  Romans  at  bay  for  the  fpace  of  an  hundred  years,  with  their  own 
forces  onlv,  and  commanded  by  their  own  Generals,  and  had  often 
made  head  airainii:  two  Confular  armies,  under  two  Confuls  at  the  fame 
time  i  yet  they  were  then  reduced  to  fo  low  an  ebb  of  fortune  and  fpi- 
rits,  that  they  could  hardly  defend  tbemfelves  againfl  one  Legion  only 
that  was  quartered  at  Nola." 


CHAP.     III. 

7^1:^7 f  Rome  made  itfelf  ftrong  and  powerful  hy  dejiroying  the  States  round 
about  it^  and  incorporating  ftr angers  "with  its  own  Citizens. 


C 


RESCIT  interea  Roma,  Alba  ruinis.  In  the  mean  time  Rome 
ejfablijhed  itfelf  upon  the  riiifis  of  Alba,  fays  Livy  very  juftly.  For 
thole  that  would  aggrandize  and  extend  a  State,  fhould  endeavour  by  all 
means  to  make  it  exceeding  populous  in  the  firfl  place  -,  fince  it  will  be 
impoffible  ever  to  accomplifh  that  purpofe,  without  a  vaft  number  of 
men.  Now  this  may  be  done  two  ways;  that  is,  either  by  foft  and 
gentle  methods,  or  by  force  and  violence.  Li  the  former  cafe,  you  are 
to  encourage  Foreigners  to  fettle  in  it,  and  to  make  their  refidence  fecure 
and  comfortable  ;  that  fo  they  may  flay  there  with  iatisfadion  :  in  the 
latter,  you  muft  ruin  the  neighbouring  States,  and  compel  the  inhabi- 
tants of  them  to  come  and  live  with  you  :  both  which  rules  were  fo  well 
obferved  by  the  Romans,  that  in  the  time  of  their  Sixth  King,  they 
muftered  eighty  thoufand  men  in  their  City,  that  were  fit  to  carry 
arms  [i]  ;  imitating  in  this  refped  the  pradice   of   a   ildlful  planter, 

who, 

[h]  See  Book  I.  Chap.  xvi.  xvii.  xvlii.  of  thefe  Dircourfes.  The  Prime,  Chap,  viii, 
y  alibi  pajjitn. 

[»■]  We  muft  reckon  the  forces  of  their  neighbours,  the  Campanians,  in  this  number, 
bccaufe  they  were  always  accounted   Roman  citizens  :  accordingly,  our  author  fays  in 

another 
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who,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  a  tree,  and  enable  it  to  thrive  and  bear 
plenty  of  good  fruit,  prunes  oft  its  firft  flioots,  that  the  Sap,  which 
otherwife  would  dilate  itfelf  in  the  branches,  being  confined  wholly  to 
the  trunk,  may  exert  itfelf  in  time  with  more  vigour,  and  make  the 
tree  more  flourifhing  and  fruitful.  That  this  policy  is  not  only  expe- 
dient, but  abfolutely  neceffary  to  eftablifh  and  enlarge  Dominion,  plainly 
appears  from  the  negled  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  this  refpedt  ;  which 
two  Republics,  though  very  warlike  indeed,  and  happy  in  their  Laws, 
could  never  arrive  at  that  height  of  grandeur  which  Rome  attained  to> 
notwithftanding  Rome  feems  to  have  been  in  a  more  tumultuous  fiate, 
and  not  fo  well  governed  as  they  were.  For  which  there  can  be  no 
other  reafons  than  what  have  been  juft  now  affigned.  For  Rome 
ftrengthened  itfelf  to  fuch  a  degree  by  purfuing  thefe  maxims,  that  it 
was  able  to  fend  out  armies  confifting  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
fand  efFedtive  men  at  one  time  :  whereas,  neither  of  the  other  could 
ever  raife  above  twenty  thoufand.  This  was  not  the  effeól  of  an  ad- 
vantageous fituation  (becaufe  that  of  Rome  was  neither  better  nor  more 
benign,  than  thofe  of  Athens  and  Sparta)  but  to  the  difference  of  their 
condud;  :  for  Lycurgus,  the  Founder  of  the  Spartan  Commonwealth, 
apprehending  that  the  admiflion  and  converfation  of  the  new  inhabitants 
would  naturally  tend  to  the  corruption  and  diffolution  of  his  Laws> 
took  all  poiTible  care  to  prevent  his  Citizens  from  having  any  manner 
of  commerce  with  ftrangers  :  for  which  nurpofc,  he  not  only  would  not 
fuller  intermarriages  with  Foreigners,  or  that  they  fliould  be  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  City,  or  have  any  fuch  fort  of  connexions  or  cor- 
refpondence  with  them  as  ufually  draw  men  together,  and  unite  them  j 
but  hkewife  caufed  the  current  money  of  that  Commonwealth  to  be 
be  made  of  Leather,  that  no  body  might  be  templed  to  come  thither 
to  traffic  or  introduce  any  new  kind  of  manufacture  :  fo  that  it  was  not 
pofTible  that  City  lliould  ever  be  very  full  of  inhabitants. 

Now,  as  natural  and  politic  bodies  may  often  be  very  fitly  compared 
together,  and  it  is  impoffible  that  a  feeble  trunk  fliould  fullain  vaft  and 
ponderous  branches  :  fo  it  is  equally  impoflible  that  a  weak  Common- 
w-ealth  fhould  ever  fubdue  another  Commonwealth  or  Kingdom,  that 
is  much  Wronger  or  fuller  of  armed  men  than  itfelf:  or  if  it  fliould  by 
any  chance  happen  to  fubdue  them,  it  muft  fare  with  it  in  a  little  while, 
as  it  does  with  a  tree,  the  branches  of  which  are  too  large  and  heavy 
for  its  trunk  to  fupport,  and  confequently  muik  be  torn  from  it  by  the 
leaft  blaft  of  wind.  This  was  adually  the  cafe  of  Sparta  ;  though  it 
had  the  good  fortune  to  conquer  all  Greece  :  for,  upon  the  rebellion  of 

another  place,  that  when  the  Decemviri  had  difgufted  their  fellow-citizens,  they  had  no- 
thing to  hope  from  the  Campanians,  as  they  were  reckoned  the  fame  with  the  Roman 
people. 

the 
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the  Thebans,  all  the  reft  of  the  States  revoked  aHo,  and  left  that  Re- 
nuhhc  hkc  a  tree,  ibippcd  of  its  branches  :  a  misfortune  that  never 
could  happen  to  Rome,  as  its  trunk  was  ftrong  enough  to  fuftain  any 
weight.  The  itrift  pra6iice  therefore  of  the  aforefaid  rules,  and  fome 
others  that  we  ihall  mention  hereafter,  made  the  Romans  fo  ftrong  and 
powerful  :  fo  that  Livy's  obfervation,  Crefcit  interea  Roma  Alba  I'uinis^ 
contains  a  great  deal  in  a  few  words. 


CHAP.     IV. 

Concenfitig  the  three  ivays  ivhich  Republics  have  taken  to  extend  their 

Dominion. 

WHOEVER  is  converflint  in  ancient  Hiftory  muft  have  obferved, 
that  Republics  have  taken  three  methods  to  enlarge  themfelves. 
One  of  which  was  formerly  purfued  by  the  Tufcans,  who  entered  into 
a  confederacy  with  fcveral  Republics  upon  an  equal  bottom  j  that  is, 
it  was  agreed  amongft  them,  that  no  one  of  them  fhould  pretend  to 
affume  any  degree  of  pre-eminence  or  authority  over  the  reft,  and  that 
they  Ihould  likewife  admit  fuch  ftates  as  they  conquered  into  the  con- 
federacy ;  as  the  Swifs  do  at  prefent,  and  the  Achaians  and  Etolians 
did  of  old  in  Greece  :  and  fince  the  Romans  had  many  wars  with  the 
Tufcans,  I  diali  be  the  more  particular  in  what  I  have  to  fay,  concern- 
ing the  condufl  of  that  people,  in  order  to  explain  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  this  firft  method  as  clearly  as  I  can. 

Before  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Italy,  the  Tufcans 
were  very  powerful  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  and  though  w^e  have  now 
no  particular  Hiftory  left  of  their  tranfadtions  and   exploits,  yet  there 
are  fome  few  traces   and  monuments   of  their  grandeur  ftill  remain- 
ing,  and  we  know  for  certain,  that  they  fent  a  Colony  to  fettle  upon 
the  coaft  of  the  higher  fea^  the  inhabitants  whereof  built  the  town 
of   Adria,    afterwards    fo  famous,    that  it   gave  name   to   that   Sea, 
which  is   called   the  Adriatic  to  this  day.     We  likewife  know,  that 
their   dominion  extended   from  the  Tiber   to  the  foot  of   the   Alps 
(a  trad  of  territory  which  includes  the  greater  part  of  Italy),  though 
indeed  they  loft  that  Country,  which  is   now  called  Lombardy  ;  two 
hundred  years  before  the  Romans  had  acquired  any  confiderable  degree 
of  power  :  for  it  had  been  feized  upon  by  the  Gauls,   who  being  cither 
compelled  by  neceflity,  or  allured  by  the  delicioufnefs  of  the  fruits,  but 
particularly  of  the  wines  which  abounded  there,  invaded  that  part  of 
Italy,  under  the  condud  of  Bellovefus,  and  having  vanquilhed  and  ex- 
tirpated the  natives,  eftabliflied  themfelves  in  thofe  parts,  where  they 

built 
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built  many  towns,  and  not  only  called  the  Piovince  Ci  [alpine  Gaul, 
from  their  own  name,  but  kept  pofleffion  of  it  till  they  were  conquered 
by  the  Romans.  The  Tufcans  therefore  proceeded  in  the  method 
abovementioned,  and  enlarged  their  Dominion  by  adling  jointly,  and 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  their  Confederates,  who  were  the  people 
of  twelve  States,  namely  of  Clufium,  Veii,  Fefulae,  Aretinum,  Vola- 
terrae,  and  feven  others,  each  of  them  having  the  fame  fhare  in  the 
Government  of  the  whole.  They  never  were  able,  however,  to  ex- 
extend  their  conquefis  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy,  nor  ever 
could  fubdue  feveral  parts  of  that,  for  reafons  which  we  Ihall  men- 
tion below. 

The  fecond  way  that  has  been  taken  by  Republics  to  enlarge  their 
Dominion,  was  likewife  to  enter  into  a  League  with  others  ;  but  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  one  Republic  alone  took  upon  itfelf  to  be  the 
Principal  of  the  Confederacy  as  well  as  the  capital  City,  and  to  carry 
on  all  enterprizes  in  its  own  name  :  and  this  is  what  the  Romans  did. 
The  third  method  was  to  make  downright  Subjetìis  and  not  Allies  of 
fuch  States  as  were  conquered,  as  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  did.  But 
of  all  thefe  three  ways,  the  laft  is  certainly  the  worft  j  as  plainly  appears 
from  the  fate  of  thofe  two  Republics,  which  were  ruined  by  conquer- 
ing more  than  they  were  able  to  maintain  pofìeiTion  of  :  for  it  is  fo  very 
difficult  a  matter  to  keep  conquered  States  in  Suhjedion  by  violence, 
efpeciaily  fuch  as  have  been  ufed  to  Liberty  before,  that  it  is  almofl 
impoffible  to  fupport  any  fort  of  command  over  them,  without  an  ex- 
ceeding ftrong  armed  force  :  to  raife  v/hich,  it  is  abfolutely  neceiiliry 
to  confederate  with  others,  and  to  make  ufe  of  all  means  to  fill 
your  State  with  inhabitants  ;  but,  as  the  two  Republics  juft  now  men- 
tioned negledled  both  thefe  expedients,  they  never  could  make  any 
lafting  acquifitions.  The  Roman  Commonwealth,  on  the  contrary, 
taking  the  fecond  method  and  diligently  attending  to  one  as  well  as  the 
other  of  them,  raifed  their  Empire  to  a  furprizing  pitch  of  glory  and 
grandeur  :  and  as  that  Republic  was  the  only  one  that  ever  did  fo  ;  fo 
it  was  the  only  one  that  ever  arrived  at  that  degree  of  power.  For 
aflbciating  equally  in  many  things  with  feveral  other  States  in  Italy,  it 
flill  continued  the  Capital  of  them,  and  referved  to  itfelf  the  title  and 
honour  of  commanding  in  chief:  by  which  means  it  came  to  pafs,  that 
thofe  AfTociates  became  entirely  fubjed;  to  it  before  they  were  well 
aware,  at  the  expence  of  their  own  blood  and  treafure.  For  when 
they  began  to  carry  their  arms  out  of  Italy,  and  reduced  Kingdoms 
into  Provinces,  dependent  upon  themfelves,  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
Provinces  having  being  ufed  to  live  under  Kingly  Government,  did 
not  much  trouble  themfelves  about  fuch  a  change  :  and  fince  they  had 
Roman  Governors,  and  were  conquered  by  armies  under  Roman  co- 
lours. 
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loiiri!,  and  knew  nothing  of  their  Allies,  they  wouUl  acknowledge  no 
other  Sovereign  but  the  Republic  of  Rome  :  io  that  its  Italian  Confe- 
derates findins;  thcmlelves  furrounded  on  a  fudden,  as  it  were  by  peo- 
ple who  were  all  fubied  to  the  Romans,  and  therefore  unable  to  con- 
tend with  fo  powerful  a  head,  at  lall:  perceived  their  error,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  remedy  it  :  fo  great  was  the  authority  it  had  obtained  amongft 
foreign  nations,  and  io  formidable  of  itfelf  from  the  vaft  number  of  its 
inhabitants  and  military  (Irength.  It  is  true  indeed,  thofe  allies  endea- 
voured to  revenge  themfelves  by  afterwards  rebelling  againfl  the  Ro- 
mans :  but,  being  fubdued,  they  made  their  condition  ftill  worfe  by 
that  :  for  inftead  of  being  treated  any  longer  as  Allies,  they  were  re- 
duced to  mere  Subje61:s. 

This  manner  of  proceeding  was  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  as  I  have 
faid  before  :  but  it  ought  to  be  purfued  by  every  other  Republic  that 
would  extend  its  Empire  ;  fince  experience   has  fufficienily  proved  it  is 
the  beft.     The  next  to  that,  is  the  method  formerly  taken  by  the  Tuf- 
cans,  Achaians,  and  Etolians,  and  by  the  Swifs  at  prefent  :  for  though 
very  great  things  cannot  be  done  that  way,  yet  it  is  attended  with  two 
convenlencies  >  the  one,  that  it  generally  prevents  wars,  and  the  other, 
that  if  any  acquifition  is  made,  it   will   be    eafy   to  maintain  it.     The 
reafon  that  fuch   a  Confederacy  cannot  effed:  any  very  great  things,  is 
that  it  confids  of  members  which  are  in  a  manner  disjoined  and  placed 
at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  fo  that  their  confultations  and  refolutions 
mull  be  llow  and  tedious  :  befides,  they  are  not  fo  eager  to   make  con- 
quers where  the  prize  is  to  be  divided  amongft  many,  as  a  fingle  Re- 
public that  is  to  enjoy  the  whole  itfelf.     It  has  likewife  been  obferved, 
that  Confederacies  have  their  certain  bounds,  which  are  never  exceeded  ; 
that  is  when  the  Confederates  amount  to  twelve  or  fourteen,  they  ad- 
mit no  more  :  for  being  then   powerful  enough,  as  they  conceive,  to 
defend  themfelves  againft  every  one  elfe,  they  never  think  of  making 
any  further  acquifitions  j  becaufe,  in  the  firft  place,  they  are  under  no 
recefTity  of  fo  doing  ;  and,  in  the  next,  they  will  reap  little  or  no  ad- 
vantage from  it,  as  we  have  juft  now  faid  :  and  further,  they  would  be 
reduced  to  the  dilemma,  either  of  admitting  the  conquered  States  into 
the  Confederacy,  which   would   create  confufion  from  their  number  ; 
or  to  reduce  them  to  Subjeóls,  which   being  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  fmall  profit,  makes  them  indifferent  about  the  matter,  or  rather 
averfe  to  it.     When  the  Aflbciates  therefore,  are  once  become  fo  nu- 
merous, and  have  fortified  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  on  every  fide, 
as  to  live  in  perfect  fecurity   from  all  danger,  they  chiefly   attend   to 
two  things  :  the  firft,  is  to  take  other  people  under  their  protetìion,  for 
which   they   are   paid  certain   fums  of  money,  and  divide  it  amongft 
themfelves,   without  any  further  trouble  j  and  the  next,  to  hire  out 

their 
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their  forces  to  fuch  States  as  have  occafion  for  them,  as  the  Swifs  do 
at  prefent,  and  the  abovementioned  people  did  in  former  times,  accord- 
ing to  Livy  J  who  fays,  that  at  a  conference  betwixt  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  and  Titus  Qnintus  Flaminius,  Philip  upbraided  an  Etolian  Com- 
mander, who  was  likewife  prefent,  with  the  avarice  and  double-dealing 
of  his  countrymen,  as  people  that  were  not  afliamed  to  confederate 
with  one  State,  and  to  fend  affiftance  to  another  that  was  at  war  with 
it  }  fo  that  it  was  no  unufual  Sight  to  fee  their  colours  difplayed  in  both 
armies  at  the  fame  time. 

We  fee  then  that  this  manner  of  confederating  has  always  produced 
the  fame  effeds,  and  been  attended  with  fimilar  confequences.  It  ap- 
pears likewife,  that  fuch  Republics  as  reduced  their  conquefts  to  a  ftate 
of  fubjedion,  were  always  debilitated  by  it  themfelves  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  very  feldom  could  make  any  further  progrefs  in  extending 
their  Dominion  j  and  that  if  they  afterwards  met  with  any  little  fuccefs 
of  that  kind,  it  was  fo  far  from  being  a  lafting  advantage  to  them,  that 
it  commonly  occafioned  their  ruin  in  a  very  ihort  time.  If  this  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  therefore,  is  pernicious  to  Commonwealths  that  are 
powerful  and  warlike,  it  mufl  be  fpeedy  and  utter  deflrudtion  to 
thofe  that  are  not  fo  ;  of  which,  we  have  lately  feen  many  examples 
in  Italy. 

From  all  thefe  conilderations,  the  Roman  method  feems  much  the  befl:, 
and  it  is  wonderful  that  it  was  never  taken  by  any  people  before  them, 
nor  has  been  imitated  fince  ;  as  for  the  other  way  of  confederating, 
there  is  now  no  inftance  of  it  except  amongft  the  Swifs,  and  in  the 
Circle  of  Swabia.  We  might  add  by  way  of  conci ufion  to  this  Chap- 
ter, that  many  other  excellent  rules  and  inftitutions  which  the  Romans 
obferved  in  conducting  their  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  not 
only  not  imitated  in  thefe  days,  but  in  a  manner  defpifed  ;  fome  of 
them  being  looked  upon  as  fitìions  and  idle  Stories,  others  as  impoflible, 
and  others  again,  as  either  not  fuitable  to  the  prefent  times  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  world,  or  as  trifling  and  of  no  importance  :  and  to 
this  it  is  owing,  that  our  poor  Country  of  late  has  been  a  prey  to  every 
Invader.  But,  if  it  feems  a  matter  of  too  much  difficulty  to  tread  in 
the  fteps  of  the  Romans,  furely  the  prefent  race  of  Tufcans  are  as  ca- 
pable as  any  other  people  whatfoever  of  imitating  their  forefathers  :  for 
though  their  Ancefiors  indeed  never  equalled  the  Romans  in  extending 
their  Dominion  far  abroad,  for  the  reafons  which  we  have  given  above, 
yet  they  acquired  as  much  authority  in  Italy,  as  could  pollibly  be  ex- 
peded  from  their  condudt  and  manner  of  proceeding;  enjoying  them- 
felves in  profound  peace  and  fecurity  for  a  long  courfe  of  time,  and  in 
the  highefb  reputation  for  their  wifdom.  Religion,  and  power  :  which 
power  was  at  firft  (liaken  by  the  Gauls,  and  afterwards  fo  totally  de- 
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arovcd  by  the  Romans,  that  though  it  was  very  great  about  two  thou- 
find  year's  ai^o,  tliere  are  but  few  or  no  traces  of  it  left  at  prefent  : 
which  naturally  leads  me  to  confider  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the 
memory  of  fu'ch  things  is  fo  foon  buried  in  oblivion. 


CHAP.     V. 


"That   Deluges,  Pc/iilerices,  the  change   of  Religion  and  Languages,  and 
other  accidents',  in  a  manner  extinguijh  the  memory  of  many  things. 

IT  might  be  obie«5led,  I  think,  to  thofe  who  fay  the  world  has  exifted 
froni   Eternity,  that   if  it   was  fo,  we  might  reafonably  exped   to 
have  fome  records  of  things  that  happened  much  above  five  thoufand 
years  a<^o;  if  we  did  not"  know  that  the  remembrance  of  them  muft 
inevitably' have  perifhed  from  caufes,  part  of  which  are  owing  to  the  na- 
ture of  mankind,  and  part  to  the  influence  of  Heaven.     The  oblivion 
occafioned  by   mankind   proceeds  from  the  variation  of  Religion  and 
language  :  for,  upon   the   introdudion   of  a    new    Religion,  the   firft 
care  ot^  thofe  that  endeavour  to  eftabliflTi  it,  is  to  abolifh  the  old  one> 
in  order  to  <nve  the  greater  reputation  to  their  own  :  and  when  it  hap- 
pens  that  tlie  propagators  of  the  new  one  fpeak  a  different  language 
from  tiiofe  that   were  of  the  perfuafion  that  prevailed  before,  they  fo 
much  the  fooner  extinguifh  the  memory  of  it.     This  may  appear  from 
confidering  the  courfe  taken  by  the  Chriftians  with  regard  to  Paganifm  : 
for  they   totally  aboliflied  all  the  inftitutions,  cerem.onies,  and  monu- 
ments of  the  Pagan   Theology.     It  is  true,  they  could  not  fo  utterly 
extin'^uifli  the  memory  of  feveral  adions  performed  by  fome  great  and 
illuftnous  men  of  that  Religion,  being  forced  to  retain  the  ufe  of  the 
Latin  Tongue,  though  much  againft  their  will  ;  becaufe  they  were  un- 
der a  neceffity  of  publifliing  the  principles  and  Dodlrine  of  their  own 
in  that  language.     But,  if  they  could  have  wrote  in  another,  we  may 
be  affured  from  the  reft  of  their  proceedings,  they  would  not  have  left 
the  leaft  traces  of  any  Hiftory  relating  to  them  :  for  whoever  reads 
the  life  and  adions  of  St.  Gregory,  and  other  heads  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  will  fee  what  a  cruel  perfecution  they  carried  on  againft  all 
Monuments  of  Antiquity,  burning  the  works  of  Poets  and  Hiftorians, 
defacing  images  and  ftatues,  and  demolifhing  every  thing  that  might  in 
any  wife  contribute  to  keep  the  memory  of  Paganifm  alive  :  fo  that  if 
they  had  likewife  introduced  a  new  language  at  the  fame  time,  all  foct- 
fteps  of  that  people  and  their  worfhip  would  have  been  entirely  wiped 
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out  [k].  It  is  very  probable  therefore,  that  thofe  Pagans  had  treated 
others  who  went  before  them,  in  the  fame  manner  that  they  them- 
felves  were  ferved  in  their  turn  by  the  Chriftians  :  and  as  there  have 
been  two  or  three  Revolutions  of  this  kind,  during  the  courfe  of  five  or 
fix  thoufand  years,  it  cannot  feem  ftrange  that  tiie  memory  of  things, 
which  happened  before  that  time,  fhould  have  now  become  utterly 
extind-,  or  fo  fabulous  that  no  body  regards  it  5  as  in  fa<ft  it  has  fared 
with  the  Hiftory  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which  though  it  pretends  to  give 

[k]  Montaigne  fays.  Book  11.  Chap.  xix.  of  his  Effays,  *'  That  when  the  Clfriftian 
Religion  began  to  gain  authority  with  the  Laws,  zeal  armed  many  againfl  all  forts  of 
Pagan  books,  by  which  the  learned  fufFered  an  exceeding  great  lofs  ;  which  I  conceive 
did  more  prejudice  to  Letters,  than  all  the  flames  kindled  by  the  Barbarians.  Of  this, 
Cornelius  Tacitus  is  a  very  good  witnefs  ;  for  though  the  Emperor  Tacitus,  his  Kinf- 
man,  had  by  exprefs  order  furnifhed  all  the  Libraries  in  the  world  with  his  book,  never- 
thelefs,  one  entire  copy  could  not  efcape  the  curious  fearch  of  thofe  who  were  defirous  to 
abollfh  it,  only  on  account  of  five  or  fix  idle  paflages  in  it,  which  fecmed  to  oppugn 
our  Belief." 

Petrus  Alcyonius  in    Medice  Legato  priore  beftows   a  noble  eulogy  upon  St.  Gregory', 
here  mentioned  by   Machiavel,  but   it   ends  thus.      *'   Utinam    incorruptam  Grsecae  lin- 
guae integritatem  fervaflet  in  tanta  rerum  Silva  &  tam  magna  librorum  vi  ;  certe  fandìiffi- 
mum  ilium  Pontificem  omni  laude  cumulatum  judicarem.  .....  ex  illius  maxime  fcrip- 

tis  barbariem  irrcpfifie  in  Theologiam  Latinam  arbitror.  Nam  vetercs  noftri  interpretes, 
mediocris  literaturse  &  nullius  fere  judicii  homines,  cum  animadverterent  Theologum  hunc 
ffequentcr  ufurpare  voces  quailiam  novas,  eafque  non  fatis  apte  fictas,  neceflb  fibi  efle 
crediderunt  illos  latine  reddere,  atque  hunc  in  modum  fordidà  barbarie  eft  lingua  latina  in- 
fufcata." 

He  fays  further,  in  the  perfon  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  *'  Audiebam  etiam  puer  ex  Deme- 
trio Chalcondyla,  Graecarum  rerum  peritiffimo,  facerdotes  GrKCOs  tanta  floruifle  audoritate 
epud  Casfares  Byzantios,  ut  integra  illorum  gratia  complura  de  veteribus  Grzecis  poemata 
combufi'crint,  in  primifque  ea  ubi  amores,  turpes  lufus,  &  nequitiae  amantiuaa  contine- 
bantur  ;  ita  Menandri,  Diphili,  AppoUodori,  Philemonis,  Alexis  fabellas,  &  Sappils, 
ErinnsE,  Anacreontis,  Mimnermi,  Bionis,  Alcmanis,  Alcari  carmina  intercidilfe.  'I  urn 
pro  his  fubftituta  Naziazeni  nol^ri  poemata,  quasetfi  excitant  animos  noftrorum  hominum 
ad  flagrantiorem  religionis  cultum,  non  tamen  verborum  Atticorum  proprietatem  &  Grae- 
cae  linguae  elegantiam  edocent.  Turpiter  quidem  facerdotes  ifti  in  veteres  Grscos  ma- 
levoli fuerunt  ;  fed  integritatis,  probitatis  &  religionis  maximum  dedère  teftimonium." 
But  Alcyonius  is  not  a  credible  witnefs,  with  regard  to  the  incident  here  related  j  nor  is  the 
teftimony  of  Demetrius  Chalcondylas  much  better. 

E.  Dacres  has  the  following  Note  upon  this  paflage.  *'  This  is  all  calumny  :  for  we 
find  not  that  any  have  preferved  the  records  of  learning  more  than  the  Chriftians,  how- 
ever much  intermixed  with  Paganifm.  I  take  it,  that  thofe  memorials  were  loft  in  the 
vaft  deluges  of  the  Vandals,  Goths  and  Hunns,  who  thenafelves  being  barbarous  and  ig- 
norant, envyed  others  learning,  and  therefore  deftroyed  all  the  regifters  of  Antiquity  they 
could  find  ;  which  our  author  injurioufly  imputes  to  the  Chriftians;  being  that  they,  time 
out  of  minde  have  caufed  thofe  books  to  be  taught  the  youth  in  their  fchooles  :  and  we 
find  that  the  moft  efteemed  Fathers  of  the  Church  were  adorned  with  that  learning,  which 
they  are  taxed  to  have  perfecuted  ;  which  ferves  alfo  for  the  better  underftanding  and  il- 
luftrating  of  Theology,  and  affords  good  arguments  many  times  to  our  Divines,  for  the 
convidion  of  the  Gentiles,  out  of  their  own  writers.  Nor  do  I  find  there  was  any  other 
reftraint  in  thofe  ftudies,  than  that  men  were  advifcd  to  apply  themfelves  foberly  thereun- 
to, as  not  being  ftudies  to  dwell  in,  but  tending  rather  to  the  fervice  of  Theology." 

B  b  2  an 
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an  account   of  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  years,  is  looked  upon  (and  juftly 
I  think)  as  nothing  more  than  a  heap  of  trumpery  and  lies. 

As  for  other  caufes  immediately  owing  to  the  influence  of  Heaven, 
which  occafion  this  oblivion  of  things,  we   may   reckon   thofe  that  ex- 
tinguilli    mankind,  and   fweep  away   mod  ot  the  inhabitants  in  fome 
particular  part  of  the  world  ;  fuch  as  Peflilence,  Famine,  and  inunda- 
tions ;  the  lart  of  which  feems  to  be   the   mod  fatal,  not  only  becaufe 
the  calamity  is  ufuallv  more  general,   but  becaufe  thofe  that  efcape  its 
rage,  are  for  the  moll  part  mountaineers  and  ignorant  men,  who  hav- 
ing no  knowlcdcre    of  ancient   times  themfelves,    cannot   therefore   be 
I'uppofcd  to  tranfmit  any  memorials  of  them  to  their  defcendents  :   and 
though  fome  one  ihould  chance  to  furvive,  who  may  pofTibly  be  verfed 
in  Antiquity  ;  yet,  it  is  moli  likely   that   he  will  fupprefs  many  things, 
and  garble  others  in   fuch   a   manner,  as   would  tend  chiefly  to  make 
himfelf  and  his   own   family  alone  renowned  to  pofl:erity  ;  leaving  juft 
as  much  upon  record,  as  he  thinks  will  ferve  that  purpofe  and  no  more. 
That  fuch  accidents  have  actually  happened,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  ; 
fince  it  plainly  appears,  not  only  from  the  teftimony  of  many  Hifto- 
ries,  but  from  this  very  efFed:  of  them,  and  becaufe  it  is  abfolutely  im- 
pofTible  it  fhould  be  otherwife  :   for,  as  nature  aóts  in  the  bodies  of  in- 
dividuals, and  caufes   a  purgation,   that   tends  to  preferve  them,  when 
there  is  too  much  fuperfluous  matter  congefled  in  any  part;  fo  likewife 
it  happens  in  the  great  colIed:ive  body  of  mankind,  when  either  the 
feveral  Provinces  of  the  world  are  fo  full  of  inhabitants,  that  they  can 
neither  fupport  themfelves  where  they  are,  nor  find  room  in  any  other 
place  ;  or  when  the  wickednefs  of  mankind  is  arrived  at  the  higheft 
pitch  it  can  attain  to  ;  for  then  it  becomes  abfolutely  neceflary  that  the 
earth  fhould   be  purged  by   one  of  thefe  three  ways,  that  fo  mankind 
being  reduced  in  their  numbers,  and   humbled  under  a  fenfe  of  their 
mortality  may  become  more  righteous  and  live  with  greater  convenience. 
Thefe  things  being  confidered   then,  it  is  no  wonder  that   Tufcany, 
which,  as  we  faid  before,  was  fo  powerful  in  former  times,  fo  renowned 
for  its  virtue,  manners,  and  Religion,  and  had  a  language  and  law  of 
its  own,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  excefTive  power  of  the  Romans, 
fnould  now   retain  no  other  mark  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  than  the 
name  alone. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Concerning  the  eonduB  ohferved  by  the  Romam  in  their  Wars. 

HAVING  already  fliewn  what  means  the  Romans  took  to 
extend  their  Dominion,  I  fhall  now  fay  fomething  concerning 
the  rules  they  followed  in  the  profecution  of  their  wars^  and  in  this  as 
well  as  all  the  reil  of  their  adions,  we  (hall  fee  how  wifely  they 
deviated  in  many  refpei5is  from  the  common  p  rad  ice  of  all  other  people, 
in  order  to  pave  their  way  to  univerfal  Empire.  The  end  and 
defign  of  all  thofe  that  make  war  either  out  of  choice,  or  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  out  of  motives  of  ambition,  is  to  get  what  they  can  and 
keep  what  they  have  got,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  neither  to  endanger  nor 
impoverilli  their  own  dominions  j  for  which  purpofe,  it  is  necelTary  in 
both  cafes,  to  purfue  all  methods  that  can  be  taken,  not  only  to  fave 
expences,  but  to  enrich  and  benefit  themfelves.  Whoever  then  would 
accomplifh  thefe  ends  muft  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  Romans,  with 
whom  it  was  a  general  maxim  to  make  their  wzrsJJjort  andjharp^  as  the 
French  fay  :  for  by  taking  the  field  early  and  with  powerful  armies, 
they  very  foon  brought  thofe  wars  to  a  conclufion,  in  which  they  were 
engaged  with  the  Latins,  Samnites,  and  Tufcans  :  and  if  we  confider 
all  the  reft  that  happened  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  Siege 
of  Veil,  it  will  be  found  that  fome  of  them  were  ended  in  Six  days, 
fome  in  ten,  and  others  in  twenty  at  moft.  For  no  fooner  was  war 
declared,  but  they  led  out  their  forces  to  feek  the  Enemy  and  bring 
them  to  an  engagement  :  after  which,  if  they  gained  the  vidory,  as 
they  generally  did,  they  forced  them  to  cede  that  part  of  their  territory 
which  lay  upon  their  confines,  to  prevent  the  reft  being  laid  vvafte  j 
and  this  was  either  appropriated  to  their  own  particular  ufe,  or  given  to 
a  Colony,  which  was  fettled  there  for  the  fecurity  of  their  own  fron- 
tiers, to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Colonifts,  as  well  as  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, which  was  thereby  enabled  to  keep  a  good  garrifon  in  thofe 
parts  without  any  expence  to  itfelf.  Nor  could  any  method  be  taken 
more  fafe  and  beneficial  than  this  3  for  whilft  the  other  State  continued 
quiet,  that  garrifon  was  a  fufficient  fecurity  from  any  fuddcn  invafion  ; 
but  if  it  offered  to  make  any  attempt  upon  their  Colony,  the  Romans 
were  prefently  in  the  field  again  with  a  powerfjl  army,  and  having 
cruftied  the  enemy,  made  them  fubmit  to  ftill  heavier  terms;  thus  by 
degrees  continually  increafing  their  power  and  reputation  abroad,  and 
their  ftrength  at  home. 

This 
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Thi>  method  they  ftri(flly  obferved  till  after  they  had  made  thcm- 
klves  Mailers  of  Veil  ;  after  which  they  changed  it  in  Tome  meafure,  and 
give  pay  to  their  Soldiers,  as  they  began  to  be  engaged  in  wars  that 
Killed  longer,  which  was  imnecellary  before,  becaufe  their  wars  had 
always  been  of  Hiort  continuance. — Neverthelefs,  though  they  paid 
their  forces  from  that  time  in  order  to  fupport  a  war  the  longer,  and  to 
carry  their  arms  into  more  remote  parts,  where  they  were  obliged  to 
keep  the  field  a  great  while,  yet  they  never  loft  fight  of  their  old 
maxim,  but  conftantly  put  an  end  to  a  war  as  foon  as  ever  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  time  and  place  would  admit  of  it,  and  always  fent 
Colonies  into  the  countries  which  they  had  conquered  :  for,  befides  the 
utiHtv  that  naturally  refulted  from  the  obfervation  of  this  rule,  they  were 
likewife  prompted  to  it  by  ambition  ;  becaufe  the  two  Confuls  continu- 
ing in  oftke  but  one  year,  and  neither  of  them  commanding  the  army 
any  longer  than  Six  months,  they  both  were  defirousto  put  an  end  to  a 
war  as  foon  as  poffible,  in  order  to  obtain  the  honour  of  a  triumph  : 
and  as  for  Colonies,  they  were  too  fenfible  of  the  advantages  they 
reaped  from  fuch  eftablifliments  ever  to  forego  them.  Indeed  they 
made  fome  alteration  in  their  method  of  diflributing  the  fpoil  taken 
from  an  Enemy,  in  which  they  were  not  fo  liberal  as  they  had  been 
before  3  fince  in  the  firft  place  it  did  not  feem  neceflary  after  they  had 
given  their  Soldiers  certain  pay,  and  in  the  next,  the  fpoil  increafing 
confiderably  afterwards,  they  thought  proper  to  confign  a  good  part  of 
it  to  the  ufe  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  that  fo  they  might  not  be  obliged 
to  lay  any  frefli  taxes  upon  their  own  Subjecfls  for  the  profecution  of  any 
future  enterprize  :  by  which  means  they  foon  enriched  the  Public  to  a 
prodigious  degree. 

By  a  ftrid:  adherence  then  to  thefe  two  methods,  viz.  of  diftributing 
their  Spoils,  and  of  fending  out  Colonies,  the  Romans  grew  rich  by 
their  wars,  whereas  other  Princes  and  Republics,  lefs  wife,  are  impo- 
verifhed  by  them  ;  nay  the  matter  was  carried  fo  far  at  laft,  that  no 
Conful  was  allowed  a  triumph  except  he  came  home  loaded  with  gold, 
filver,  and  other  fpoils  for  the  ufe  of  the  public  Treafury  :  and  thus  by 
likevvife  bringing  their  wars  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion,  either  by  forcing  the 
enemy  to  an  engagement  as  foon  as  pofTible,  or  by  harraffing  their 
country  with  continual  incurfions  and  devaftations  till  they  were  obliged 
to  fue  for  peace  upon  any  terms,  this  people  became  richer  and  more 
powerful  every  day. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VII. 

What  proportion  of  land  the  Romans  gave  to  every  inhabitant  of  their 

Colonies. 

IT  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  know  with  any  certainty  how  much  land  the 
Romans  gave  each  Colonlft  j  but  it  feems  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that 
it  was  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  barrcnnef?  or  fertiHty  of  the  place. 
We  may  conclude  however,  that  they  were  always  very  fparing  in  this 
point,  that  fo  their  Colonies  might  fupport  a  great  number  of  men  and 
confequently  be  well  fecured  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  as  they  themfelves 
lived  very  frugally  and  modeftly  at  home,  we  can  hardly  imagine  they 
would  fufFer  their  Subjeds  to  wanton  in  riot  and  luxury  abroad.  Livy 
informs  us  that  after  they  had  taken  Veii,  they  fent  a  Colony  thither, 
and  gave  each  inhabitant  a  little  more  than  three  acres  and  a  half  of 
land[/].  They  might  confider  likewife  that  their  wants  would  be 
better  fupplied  by  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  their  land,  than 
by  the  quantity  of  it.  But  we  may  fuppofe  they  had  alfo  Common 
fields  to  feed  their  Cattle,  and  woods  to  fupply  them  with  firing  and 
other  necefTaries  j  without  which  no  Colony  could  fupport  itfelf. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

Wi:)at  are  the  reafoni  that  induce  a  people  to  abandon  their  own  Country 

and  force  themfelves  into  that  of  others, 

NO  VV  we  have  fpoken  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  con- 
duced their  wars,  and  made  fume  mention  of  the  invafion  of 
Tufcany  by  the  Gauls,  it  may  not  perhaps  appear  foreign  to  our  purpofe, 
if  we  obferve  that  there  are  two  forts  of  war  :  one  occafioned  by  the 
ambition  of  Princes  or  Republics  that  invade  others  to  enlarge  their  own 
Empire,  as  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Romans  did  ;  and  thefe  wars 
are  very  ruinous  indeed,  though  they  do  not  utterly  extirpate  the  natives 
of  conquered  Provinces;  fince  the  Conqueror  is  generally  content  with 
reducing  them  to  obedience  only,  often  leaving  them  in  polTeffion  of 
their  own  laws  and  almoft  always  of  their  eftates  and  properties.  The 
other  fort  of  war  is  when  a  whole  people,  man,  woman,  and  child,  are 
compelled  to   quit  their  own  country  either  by  famine  or  Sword,  and 

\l  ]  Terna  jugera  &  feptunces  diviferant. 

go 
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go  in  fcarcli  of  new  habitations  in  another  ;  not  with  a  defign  merely 
to  reduce  it  into  Subiovftion  to  them,  like  the  others  juft  now  mentioned, 
but  firmly  to  clbblilii  thcmlelves  there,  either  by  the  entire  dellrudion 
or  extermination  of  the  former  inhabitants.  Now  this  is  always 
attended  with  much  blood-flied,  cruelty,  and  devallation,  as  may  appear 
from  what  Sallult  tells  us  in  the  end  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  Jugurthine 
war,  when  it  was  reported  that  the  Gauls  were  upon  their  march  to 
invade  Italy.  Cum  cateris  gcntibus  a  populo  Romano  de  vnperio  tantum 
fuijje  di  mi  cat  um^  cum  Galli  s  de  Singulorwn  homtmim  Salute.  The 
Romans  contended  ivith  other  nations  for  glory  and  dominion  only  j  but 
ivith  the  Gauls  they  fought  to  prefer  ve  their  own  lives  and  their  Country. 
For  when  a  Prince  or  Republic  fubdues  another  country,  they  think  it 
I'utHcient  to  rid  themfelves  of  thofe  alone  who  bore  rule  over  it  before  ; 
but  in  irruptions  of  a  whole  people  at  once,  the  invaders  find  it  neceflary 
to  extirpate  the  whole  nation  which  they  conquer,  in  order  to  fupport 
themfelves  upon  the  producfi  of  their  lands. 

Three  wars  of  this  dreadful  kiixl  the  Romans  fuftained  ;  the  firft, 
when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls  who  had  driven  the  Tufcans  out 
of  Lcmbardy  and  fettled  there  themfelves:  and  this  invafion  Livy  ac- 
counts for  two  ways  ;  in  the  firft  place,  from  the  dclicioufnels  of  the 
Italian  fruits  and  wines  which  tempted  the  Gauls,  who  had  none  fuch 
at  home,  to  come  thither  for  them,  as  has  been  faid  before  :  and  in 
the  next,  their  own  country  being  grown  fo  full  of  inhabitants  that  it 
could  no  longer  fupport  them  all,  the  leading  men  of  that  nation  per- 
ceived it  abfolutely  neceflary  that  fome  part  of  them  fliould  leave  it  and 
endeavour  to  eftablifli  themfelves  elfewhere  :  which  being  accordingly 
refolved  upon,  the  people  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  to  quit  their  native 
country  chufing  Bellovefus  and  Sigovefus,  two  of  their  Princes,  to  con- 
dud:  them,  the  former  penetrated  into  Italy,  and  making  himfelf  ma- 
fler  of  Lombardy,  foon  after  fell  upon  the  Romans  :  the  latter  forced 
his  way  into  Spain,  The  fecond  war  of  this  fort  that  the  Romans  had 
upon  their  hands,  happened  to  be  with  the  fame  nation  at  the  end  of 
the  firft  Punic  war;  and  in  this  they  killed  above  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  of  them  in  a  battle  betwixt  Pifa  and  Piombino  :  and  the  laft  was 
when  the  Cimbri  and  Germans  poured  themfelves  into  Italy  j  who  after 
they  had  often  routed  the  Roman  armies,  were  totally  conquered  and 
driven  back  again  by  Marius  [w].  Now  if  the  Romans  not  only  fup- 
ported  themfelves,  but  came  off  with  great  glory  and  reputation  at  laft 
in  all  thefe  three  terrible  wars,  it  is  an  indifputable  proof  of  their  extra- 
ordinary valour  and   conftancy  in  thofe  times  :  for  afterwards,  when 

[m']  It  is  faid  that  a  town  has  been  lately  difcovered  in  the  faftnefles  of  the  Alps, 
which  has  been  inhabited  by  the  defcendents  of  this  people  ever  fmce  that  time,  who 
have  ftill  preferved  their  ancient  language  and  manners. 

they 
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they  began  to  degenerate,  and  had  in  feme  meafure  loH;  their  ancient 
virtue  and  courage,  their  dominions  were  over-run  by  the  very  fair.e 
people,  that  is,  by  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  others,  who  wreftcd  the 
Empire  of  the  Weft  entirely  out  of  their  hands. 

Thefe  Emigrations  are  the  efted:  of  Necefiity  (as  I  faid  before)  and 
this  Neceffity  is  occafioned  by  famine,  or  war,  and  diftrefs  at  home, 
which  obliges  the  people  to  feek  new  habitations  ;  and  when  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  that  are  thus  forced  abroad  is  great,  their  irruptions  into 
other  parts  are  exceeding  fierce  and  bloody  :  for  they  always  kill  the 
natives,  feize  upon  their  lands,  turn  every  thing  upfide  down,  and  give 
the  Country  a  new  name  ;  as  Mofes  did,  and  the  nations  that  over-ran 
the  Roman  Empire.  Thus  the  names  by  which  the  feveral  Provinces 
of  Italy  and  other  nations  are  now  called,  were  given  them  by  their  fe- 
veral Conquerors:  for  Lombardy  was  formerly  called  Gallia  Cifalpina, 
and  France  Gallia  Tranfalpina  j  which  laft  now  takes  its  name  from  the 
Franks  who  difpoflefled  the  Romans  of  it.  So  likewife  Sclavonia  was 
anciently  called  Illyria,  Hungary  Pannonia,  England  Britain  ;  thus  Mo- 
fes changed  the  name  of  that  part  of  Syria,  which  he  took  poftefiion  of, 
into  Judea  ;  and  in  this  manner  many  other  countries,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate,  have  had  new  names  given  them  very  diffe- 
rent from  their  old  ones.  And  fince  I  have  faid  above  that  people  are 
fometimes  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  war,  and  forced  to  feek 
new  habitations,  I  fhall  give  one  example  of  it  in  the  cafe  of  the  Mau- 
rufians,  formerly  a  people  of  Syria,  who,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
Ifraelites  under  the  condud;  of  Jofhua,  not  being  able  to  oppofe  him, 
thought  it  better  to  fave  their  lives  by  leaving  their  country,  than  to  lofe 
both  by  waiting  for  his  arrival  :  for  which  purpofe,  they  marched  away 
with  their  wives  and  children  into  Africa,  where  they  fettled  themfelves 
after  they  had  driven  the  inhabitants  out  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
though  they  could  not  defend  their  own.  Procopius,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
the  war  which  Belifarius  conducted  againft  the  Vandals  who  had  got  pof- 
feflion  of  Africa,  fays  that  he  himfelf  had  read  Infcriptions  upon  certain 
pillars  in  thofe  parts,  that  were  formerly  occupied  by  the  Maurufians,  to 
this  efFedl,  Thefe  pillars  were  eredi  ed  by  us  ivhen  we  Jied  fro7n  the  face  of 
fojhua  the  Robbery  the  Son  of  Nun  [«]:  from  whence  the  reafon  of  their 
abandoning  Syria  plainly  appears.  Such  multitudes  therefore  becoming 
defperate,  and  urged  forwards  by  extreme  neceffity  are  very  formidable: 
and  fo  great  indeed  is  their  fury,  that  it  is  not  to  be  fuftained  except  by 
the  moft  warlike  and  courageous  nations. 

f«j  HfAtK  E«''jtxev  Ok  (pvyoyri(;  utto  vpoawTrs  l-ntau  tS  ^^^a  paNauS,  NoS  fugimus  a  facie  Jefu  latro- 
tronis  filii  Navae.  Procop.  de  bello  Fandalico^  Lib,  11.  p.  258,  Chap,  x.  ae  Alouroruru 
erigine.     Paris  Edit,  ibbl. 

Vol.  II.  C  c  But 
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But  when  thole  that  are  obliged  to  leave  their  country  are  few  in 
number  they  are  not  lb  much  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  people  of  whom  wc 
have  been  fpeaking  ;  becaule  wlien  they  find  they  cannot  fucceed  by 
downright  torce  and  violence,  they  are  under  a  nccefiity  of  having  re- 
courfe  to  artifice  and  gentle  means,  in  order  to  gain  a  fettlement  lomc- 
wiicre  or  otiier,  and  afterwards  to  fupport  themlelves  by  alliances  and 
confederacies,  like  i^neas.  Dido,  the  Mafiilians,  and  many  others,  who 
found  means  to  maintain  their  ground  in  thofe  parts  where  they  had 
got  footing  with  the  confent  and  good  will  of  the  neighbouring  States. 
The  moil  numerous  emigrations  have  been  chiefly  out  of  Scythia  [o],  a 
cold  and  barren  climate,  where  the  inhabitants  were  generally  fo  nume- 
lous,  and  the  Country  fo  fterile,  that  it  was  not  able  to  fuftain  them  :  fo 
that  multitudes  of  them  having  many  reafons  to  leave  it,  and  none  that 
could  induce  them  to  ftay  there,  were  in  a  manner  compelled  to  feek 
more  plentiful  and  comfortable  habitations  :  and  if  there  have  been  none 
of  thefe  inundations  from  thofe  parts  during  the  courfe  of  thefe  laft  five 
hundred  years  and  upwards,  I  think  it  may  be  accounted  for  feveral 
ways  [/>].  In  tlie  firft  place,  from  the  prodigious  fwarms  of  people,  that 
ifilied  out  from  thencein  thedeclenfion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  mufl 
have  drained  and  exhaufted  them  to  the  lafl  degree  j  as  there  were  above 
thirty  emigrations  at  that  time.  In  the  next,  Germany  and  Hungary,, 
which  likewife  fent  out  legions  of  thefe  adventurers,  are  now  cultivated 
and  improved  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  all  the  inhabitants  live  in  plenty 
and  fatisfaclion,  and  confequently  are  under  no  temptation  or  necefiity 
of  removing  into  any  other  country  :  and  in  the  laft  place,  thefe  two 
nations  and  the  Poles,  who  alfo  border  upon  the  Scythians,  being  very 
warlike  and  inured  to  arms,  make  fo  ftrong  a  bulwark  againfi:  them,  that 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  ever  being  able  either  to  conquer,  or  even 
to  force  a  pafi^age  through  them  :  and  indeed  they  have  adlually  repelled 
many  formidable  invafions  from  thefe  Barbarians  :  it  is  not  without  rea- 
fon  therefore,  if  they  fometimes  boaft  that  it  is  owing  to  their  valour, 
that  Italy  has  been  fo  long  fecured  from  fuch  irruptions,  and  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  obliged  to  them  for  its  very  exigence  [q]. 

CHAP. 

[o]  Now  called  Tartary. 

[f]  Since  Machiavel's  time,  the  Tartars  have  made  terrible  irruptions  into  China,  and 
entirely  fubdued  that  Empire. 

[q]  For  a  further  account  of  thefe  emigrations,  fee  Hid.  Fior.  Book  I.  at  the  beginning. 
Davila's  Hiftory  of  the  Civil  wars  of  France,  at  the  beginning.  Examen  du  Prince, 
Chap.  XXI.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  the  firft  Chapter  of  his  obfervations  upon  the 
united  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  afligns  another  reafon  why  they  have  long  ceafed. 
**  1  have  fometimes  thought  (fays  he)  how  it  fhould  have  come  to  pafs  that  the  infinite 
fwarm  of  that  vaft  northern  hive,  which  fo  often  (hook  the  world  like  a  great  tempeft, 
and  overfiow'd  it  like  a  torrent  ;  changing  names,  and  cuftoms,  and  government,  and 
language,  and  the  very  face  of  nature,  wherever  they  feated  themfelves  i  which  upon 

record 
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CHAP.     IX. 

What  often  gives  rife  to  a  war  betwixt  different  Powers. 

THE  war  betwixtthe  Romans  and  Samnltes,  after  they  had  long 
been  friends  and  confederates,  was  owing  to  a  circumflance  which 
often  proves  the  caufe  of  war  betwixt  other  States  :  and  this  circum- 
flance is  occadoned  either  by  accident  or  defign.  The  abovementioned 
quarrel  was  the  efFeól  of  accident  ;  for  when  the  Samnites  firft  made 
war  upon  the  Sidicines,  and  afterwards  upon  the  Campanians,  they  had 
no  defign  to  break  with  the  Romans.  But  the  Campanians  being  àì^ 
ftrelTed,  and  having  no  other  refource,  threw  themfelves  into  the  arms 
of  the  Romans,  and  fubmitted  to  their  government,  contrary  to  the 
expecftation  both  of  the  Romans  and  Samnites  :  after  which,  the  Ro- 
mans were  forced  to  defend  them  as  their  own  Subjects,  and  to  engage 
in  a  war  which  they  could  not  decline  with  honour.  For  though  they 
did  not  think  themfelves  obliged  to  fupport  them  before,  when  they 
were  only  in  common  amity  with  them,  againft  the  Samnites,  who  were 

record  of  Story,  under  the  name  of  Gauls,  pierced  into  Greece  and  Italy,  facking  Rome, 
■and  befieging  the  Capitol  in  Camillus's  time  ;  under  that  of  the  Cimbers,  marched  through 
France  to  the  very  confines  of  Italy,  defended  by  Marius  ;  under  that  of  Hunns  or  Lom- 
bards, Vifigoths,  Goths,  and  Vandals,  conquered  the  whole  force  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
facked  Rome  thrice  in  a  fmall  compafs  of  years,  feated  three  Kingdoms  in  Spain  and 
Africa,  as  well  asLombardy  ;  and  under  that  of  Danes  and  Normans  pofTefled  themfelves 
of  England,  a  great  part  of  France,  and  even  of  Naples  and  Sicily  :  how  (I  fay)  thefe 
nations  which  feemed  to  fpawn  in  every  age,  and  at  fome  intervals  of  time  difcharged 
their  own  native  countries  of  fo  vaft  numbers,  and  with  fuch  terror  to  the  world,  fhould 
about  feven  or  eight  hundred  years  ago  leave  ofF  the  ufe  of  thefe  furious  expeditions,  as 
if  on  a  fudden  they  fhould  have  grown  barren,  or  tame,  or  better  contented  with  their 
own  ill  climates.  But  I  fuppofe  we  owe  this  benefit  wholly  to  the  growth  and  progrefs  of 
Chriftianity  in  the  North  ;  by  which,  early  and  undiflinguifhed  copulation,  or  nnuititude 
of  wives,  were  reftrained  or  abrogated.  By  the  fame  means  learning  and  civility  got 
footing  amongft  them  in  fome  degree,  and  enclofed  certain  circuits  of  thofe  vaft  regions, 
by  the  diftinótions  and  bounds  of  Kingdoms,  Principalities,  or  Commonalties.  Men  be- 
gan to  leave  their  wilder  lives,  fpent  without  other  cares  or  pleafures  than  of  food  or  of 
luft,  and  betook  themfelves  to  the  eafe  and  entertainment  of  Societies  :  with  order  and 
labour,  riches  began  and  trade  followed  ;  and  thefe  made  way  for  luxury,  and  that  for 
many  difeafes  or  ill  habits  of  body  unknown  to  former  and  fimpler  ages,  which  began  to 
(horten  and  weaken  both  life  and  procreation.  Befides,  the  divifions  and  circles  of  do- 
minion occafioned  wars  betwixt  the  feveral  nations  though  of  the  fame  iaith  ;  and  thofe 
of  the  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Mufcovites,  with  the  Turks  and  Tartars  made  greater 
(laughters  :  and  by  thefe  accidents,  I  fuppofe,  the  numbers  of  thofe  fertile  broods  have 
been  lefTened,  and  their  limits  in  a  meaiure  confined  ;  and  we  have  had  thereby  for  fo 
long  together  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world  the  honour  and  liberty  of  drawing  our  own  blood 
upon  the  quarrels  of  humour  or  avarice,  ambition  or  pride,  without  the  alTiftance  or  need 
of  any  barbarian  nations  to  deftroy  us." 

C  c  2  their 
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their  allies,  yet  they  thought  it  would  be  flianicful  not  to  protcft  them 
after  they  were  become  their  Subjedls  ;  rightly  jiulginc;  that  if  they  did 
not,  it  would  dilcourage  others  who  poflibly  might  afterwards  be  in- 
clinable to  do  the  lame  and  acknowledge  their  dominion  ;  which  would 
be  ading  contrary  to  the  great  end  they  always  had  in  view  of  extend- 
in»^  their  glory  and  Empire.  An  accident  of  the  fame  nature  occafioned 
the  filli:  Punic  war  :  that  is,  the  protedion  which  the  Romans  gave  to 
the  people  of  Mcfiina  in  Sicily:  but  the  fecond  was  owing  to  another 
caufe.  For  Mannibal  the  Carthaginian  General  fell  upon  the  Sagun- 
tines  in  Spain,  a  people  in  alliance  with  the  Romans  j  not  fo  much  out 
of  any  particular  enmity  he  had  to  that  State,  as  to  force  the  Romans 
to  engage  in  its  defence  j  that  fo  he  might  have  a  fair  pretence  to  quar- 
rel with  them  and  invade  Italy.  This  method  of  exciting  a  war  is  very 
common  with  fuch  Princes  and  States  as  are  defirous  to  keep  up  fome 
appearance,  at  leali,  of  honour  and  good  faith  :  for  when  they  want  to 
make  war  upon  another  Prince  with  whom  they  have  been  long  in 
friendfliip  and  alliance,  they  generally  find  fome  excufe  to  fall  upon  one 
State  or  other  that  is  dependent  upon  him,  and  not  diredly  upon  him 
himfelf  ;  well  knowing  that  by  fo  doing,  he  will  either  be  provoked  to 
refcnt  it,  and  then  a  war  enfues  according  to  their  wiflij  or  if  he  is  not, 
he  muft  fliew  either  great  weaknefs  or  bafenefs  in  not  defending  thofe 
that  are  under  his  prote(ftion  :  in  either  of  which  cafes  he  muft  lofe  his 
reputation,  and  greatly  hurt  himfelf. 

We  may  obferve  therefore  from  what  has  been  faid  above,  concern- 
ing the  Campanians  and  Carthaginians,  how  wars  are  excited  in  fuch 
cafes  fometimes  by  accident,  fometimes  by  defign  :  and  further,  what 
remedy  a  State  may  have  recourfe  to  that  is  not  able  to  defend  itfeif,  and 
yet  refolved  not  to'fubmit  to  the  enemy  that  invades  it;  which  is  to 
throw  itfeif  voluntarily  into  the  arms  of  another  that  is  powerful  enough 
to  afford  it  protedtion,  as  the  Romans  did  to  the  Campanians,  and  Ro- 
bert King  of  Naples  to  the  Florentines  ;  for  though  that  Prince  would 
not  undertake  to  defend  them  againft  the  incurfions  of  Caftruccio  Caftra- 
cani,  whilft  they  were  only  upon  the  footing  of  common  friendfhip 
with  him,  yet  he  took  them  under  his  protedion  when  they  fubmitted 
to  him  as  their  Sovereign  [r]. 

[r]  This  feems  likely  enough  to  be  the  cafe  of  the  Dutch  fome  time  or  other.  Sir 
Willum  Temple  fomewhere  fays,  that  when  they  were  reduced  almoft  to  the  brink  of 
ruin  by  the  P>ench  in  the  laft  century,  they  atìually  began  to  talk  of  putting  themfelvcs, 
as  a  circle,  under  the  protetìion  of  the  Empire, 
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CHAP.     X. 

7hat  Money  is  not  the  Si?ieivs  of  Wai\  as  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be. 

SINCE  it  is  a  much  eafier  matter  to  begin  a  war  than  to  end  one, 
a  Prince  who  has  any  defign  of  that  kind  in  hand,  ought  not  only 
maturely  to  confider  his  own  ftrength,  and  to  regulate  his  conduól  ac- 
cording to  it  ;  but  alfo  to  take  great  care  that  he  does  not  impofe  upon 
himfelf  in  making  that  eftimate,  as  he  certainly  will  do  if  he  altogether 
depends  either  upon  his  coffers  (be  they  ever  fo  full)  or  the  Situation  of 
his  dominions,  or  the  affeótion  of  his  Subjeóls  ;  all  which  will  fignify 
nothing,  if  he  has  not  a  good  and  faithful  army  of  his  own.  Thefe 
things  indeed  may  increafe  his  ftrength,  but  none  of  them  alone  can 
make  him  ftrong:  for  without  a  powerful  body  of  troops,  what  can 
money  do,  of  what  account  is  an  advantageous  fituation,  or  the  affec- 
tion of  Subje(5ts,  who  will  quickly  defert  him  when  they  find  he  is  not^ 
able  to  proteót  them  ?  Every  mountain,  every  Lake  or  Sea,  is  pafiable, 
and  every  Fortrefs  (how  impregnable  foever  it  may  be  thought)  is  ac- 
ceffible  where  there  are  not  proper  forces  to  defend  it  :  and  as  for  plenty  +^ 
of  money  and  treafure,  inftead  of  fecuring  a  State,  it  often  expofes  it 
to  great  danger,  and  fometimes  proves  the  caufe  of  its  ruin,  by  tempting 
others  to  invade  it  :  fo  that  nothing  can  be  more  falfe  and  abfurd  than 
the  common  faying,  that  money  is  the  finews  of  ivar.  Quintus  Curtius 
has  advanced  this  opinion,  however,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of 
the  war  betwixt  Antipater  the  Macedonian,  and  the  King  of  Sparta^ 
where  he  tells  us  that  the  latter  was  in  fo  great  want  of  money  that  he 
was  forced  to  come  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  upon  fuch  unequal 
terms  that  he  was  utterly  routed  :  whereas  if  he  could  have  avoided 
fighting  but  a  few  days,  he  would  have  received  news  of  Alexander's 
death,  and  might  have  gained  a  vi(Story  without  ftriking  a  ftroke  :  but 
as  he  had  no  money,  and  was  afraid  his  troops  would  defert  for  want 
of  pay,  he  was  under  a  neceffity  of  trying  the  fortune  of  a  battle  :  from 
whence  the  abovementioned  Author  infers,  that  money  is  the  finews  of 
war.  This  Maxim,  though  founded  neither  upon  truth  nor  reafon,  is 
neverthelefs  in  fuch  general  vogue  at  prefent,  that  feveral  Princes  (not 
very  wife  ones  indeed)  regulate  their  proceedings  according  to  it  ;  not 
confidering  that  if  money  alone  could  fupport  and  defend  them  againfl 
all  enemies  and  dangers,  Darius  would  not  formerly  have  been  con-  o 
quered  by  Alexander,  nor  the  Greeks  by  the  Romans,  nor  Duke 
Charles  [./]  by  the  Swifs  a  little  while  ago  -,  nor  would  the  Pope  and 

[/]  Of  Milan, 
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the  Florentines  have  met  with  any  difliculty  in  reducing  Franciico  Ma- 
ria, Nephew  to  Julius  II.  in  the  war  of  Urbino,  which  happened  but 
the  other  day.  Yet  all  the  above  mentioned  Princes  and  States  were 
fairly  beaten  by  others  who  thought  good  troops  and  not  money  were 
the  Sinews  of  war.  Cniefus  King  of  Lydia  having  entertained  Solon, 
the  Athenian  Lawgiver,  with  many  other  fplendid  and  magnificent 
figlit-s  at  lafl  took  him  to  fee  his  Treafury,  which  was  full  of  filver 
and  gold  ;  and  alking  him  **  if  he  did  not  think  him  exceeding  power- 
ful," Solon  anfwered,  "  he  did  not  look  upon  him  to  be  at  all  the  more 
powerful  upon  that  account,  becaufe  war  was  made  with  iron,  and  not 
with  lilver  and  gold  ;  and  if  he  fliould  be  invaded  by  any  one  that  had 
more  cf  the  former,  he  would  foon  be  dripped  of  the  latter."  Every 
body  likewife  knows  that  when  a  vaft  inundation  of  the  Gauls  poured 
themfelves  into  Greece  and  other  parts  of  Afia,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  fent  Ambafliidors  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  agreement 
with  the  King  of  Macedon,  that  Prince  was  fo  imprudent  to  fliew  them 
ilie  immenfe  treafures  he  was  poffelTed  of,  in  order  to  difplay  his  great 
power,  and  to  difcouragc  them  from  attacking  him  :  upon  which,  the 
Gauls  were  fo  impatient  to  enrich  themfelves  with  thofe  fpoils,  that  they 
declined  any  treaty  with  him,  and  immediately  fell  upon  his  dominions 
with  fuch  fury,  that  what  he  had  principally  confided  in  for  his  fecu- 
rity  and  defence,  proved  the  chief  caufe  of  his  ruin.  We  might  alfo 
mention  the  more  recent  example  of  the  Venetians,  who  having  accu- 
mulated a  vaft  quantity  of  money,  found  fo  little  benefit  from  it  when 
they  had  moft  occafion  for  affiftance,  that  being  attacked  not  long  ago 
by  the  Emperor  and  Lewis  XIL  of  France,  they  prefently  lofl:  all  their 
dominions  upon  the  Terra  firma. 

I  fay  then,  that  good  Soldiers,  and  not  money  (according  to  the  vul- 
gar opinion)  are  the  Sinews  of  war  :  for  money  alone  is  not  fufficient  to 
provide  a  good  army  ;  but  a  good  army  will  always  provide  itfelf  with 
money.  If  the  Romans  had  been  fimple  enough  to  depend  upon  money 
only  in  their  wars,  the  treafure  of  the  whole  world  would  not  have 
fufHced  to  carry  them  through  their  vaft  enterprizes  abroad,  and  the 
difficulties  they  met  with  at  home  :  but  as  they  availed  themfelves  chiefly 
of  iron,  they  were  fo  far  from  wanting  gold,  that  people  who  flood  in 
awe  of  their  arms,  brought  it  in  abundance  to  their  own  doors;  and  if 
the  abovementioned  King  of  Sparta  was  neceffitated  by  fcarcity  of  mo- 
ney to  rifque  a  Battle,  it  was  no  more  than  what  has  happened  to  feve- 
ral  other  Commanders  from  different  occafions.  For  it  has  often  chanced 
that  an  army  has  been  fo  ftraitened  for  provifions,  that  it  muft  either 
perilh  by  hunger  or  come  to  an  engagement  :  in  which  cafe  the  latter 
refolution  has  conftantly  been  taken,  as  the  moft  honourable,  and  in 
which  a  general  may  pofiibly  be  in  fome  meafure  befriended  by  Fortune. 

Again, 
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Again,  it  frequently  happens  that  when  a  Commander  has  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  is  going  to  be  reinforced,  he  muft  either  engage  them 
immediatel}/,  or  wait  till  their  fuccours  arrive,  and  then  be  obliged  to 
fight  them  at  a  very  great  difadvantage.  Or  laftly,  it  might  fare  with 
him  as  it  did  with  Afdriibal,  when  he  was  furprized  by  Claudius  Nero 
in  the  Country  of  the  Piceni  :  in  which  circumftances,  he  muft  either 
retreat  and  be  ruined  without  any  poffibility  of  retrieve,  or  hazard  a 
Battle  as  Afdrubal  did  at  all  events,  though  with  litde  probability  of 
fuccefs. 

There  are  feveral  occallons  we  fee  then  which  may  force  a  General  to 
fight  contrary  to  his  defire  and  intention  j  and  if  want  of  money  fometimes 
happens  to  be  one,  it  is  not  reafonable  upon  that  account  merely,  to  fay 
that  money  alone  is  the  finews  of  war,  when  fo   many  other  circum- 
ftances  and  wants  may  reduce  him  to  the  flime  necefììty.     I  muft  there- 
fore repeat  what  I  faid  above,  that  money  is  not  the  finew^s  of  war,  but 
good  forces:  it  is  a  necelTary  addition  to  be  fure,  but  that  is  a  necefilty 
which  fuch  forces  will  eafily  find  means  to  furmount  ;  for  it  is  as  im- 
poffible  that   good  Soldiers  (liould  want  money,  as  that  money  only 
fhould  either  make  or  procure  good  Soldiers.     The  truth  of  this  is  evi- 
dent from   a   thoufand  pafiages   in  Hiftory,  notwithflanding  fome  one 
may  obje^  perhaps,  that  Pericles  encouraged  the  Athenians  to  engage 
in  a  war  againft  the  united  forces  of  all  Peloponefus,  by  telling  them 
they  were  fo  rich  and  powerful,  they  could   not  fail  of  fuccefs.     The 
Athenians  accordingly  lirtened  to  his  advice  :  but  though  their  arms  prof- 
pered  for  a  while,  they  came  off  with  the  worit  at  laft,  and  found  to 
their  coft  that  all  their  money  and  power  was  not  a  match  for  the  valour 'f- 
and  difcipline  of  the  Spartan  Veterans.     A  remarkable  paffage  in  Livy 
might   ferve    as    a    further  proof  of  my    pofition,    if  any    was    yet 
wanting  :  for  propofing  it  as  a  queftion  whether  Alexander  the  Great 
would  have  been  able  to  conquer  the  Romans  if  he  had  turned  his  arm.s 
upon  Italy,  he  fays,  there  are  three  things  abfòlutely  necefiary  to  carry 
on  a  war  with  vigour,  good  Soldiers,  good  Commanders,  and  good  for- 
tune J  and  then  having  confidered  which  fide  was  the  more  powerful  in 
thofe  three  points,  he  concludes  his  comparifon  Without  faying  fo  much 
as  one  word  concerning  money.     It  is  probable  that  the  Campanians  of 
whom  we  fpoke  in  the  lad  chapter,  computed  their  ftrength  by  their 
riches,  and  not  by  the  goodnefs  of  their  troops,  when  at  the  folicitation 
of  the  Sidicines,  they  took  up  arms  in  their  favour  againft  the  Samnltes: 
for  after  they  had  fo  done  they  were  twice  routed,  and  at  laft,  forced  to 
fubmit  and  become  tributary  to  the  Romans,  in  order  to  fave  themfelves 
from  utter  ruin  and  flavery. 

C  H  A'P. 
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C  II  A  P.     XL 

That  it  is  impruJent  to  enter  into  an  Alliance  with  a  Prince^  whofe  Re^ 

putiition  is  greater  than  his  Strength. 

LIVY  has  well  exprelled  the  error  of  the  Sidicines  in  trufting  to  the 
alìilìance  of  the  Campanians,  and  that  of  the  Campanians  in 
thinking  thenilelves  able  to  defend  them,  Caf??pani  magis  nomen  in  aiixi- 
Vtum  Siiiicinoriim,  fa)'s  he,  quani  vires  ad  prajidiiun  attuleriint.  ^he 
Campanians  brought  more  reputation  than  Jlrength  to  the  relief  of  the 
Sidicines.  From  whence  we  may  obferve  that  Alliances  contracted  with 
Princes  who  are  either  at  too  great  a  diftance,  or  too  weak,  or  embar- 
ralied  in  their  own  afhiirs,  are  more  honourable  than  fafe  to  thofe  that 
confide  in  them.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  cafe  of  the  Flo- 
rentines, when  they  were  invaded  in  the  year  1479  by  the  Pope  and 
the  King  of  Naples  :  for  though  they  were  at  that  time  in  alliance  with 
the  King  of  France,  it  was  rather  a  credit  than  any  material  fervice  to 
them  :  and  the  very  fame  that  happened  to  the  Florentines  and  Campa- 
nians, wculd  happen  to  any  other  Italian  State  that  fliould  truft  to  the 
Emperor  for  fuccour  upon  occafion.  The  Campanians  therefore  were 
guilty  of  a  great  error,  in  thinking  their  llrength  more  confiderable  than 
it  really  was  :  but  fuch  is  the  folly  of  mankind,  that  they  often  under- 
take to  protedl  others,  when  they  are  not  able  to  defend  themfelves  :  as 
the  Tarentines  likewife  did,  who,  when  the  Roman  army  had  taken 
the  field  againfl  the  Samnites,  fent  Ambafladors  to  acquaint  the  Roman 
General  it  was  their  pleafure  there  Should  be  a  peace  betwixt  the  two 
States,  and  that  they  would  turn  their  arms  againft  which  fide  foever 
fliould  refufe  their  mediation.  But  that  General  laughing  at  the  imper- 
tinence of  the  Embafiy,  commanded  a  charge  to  be  founded  immedi- 
ately in  the  prefence  of  the  Ambafiadors,  and  led  on  his  troops  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  ;  fiiewing  them  by  deeds  and  not  by  words,  what  fort 
of  anfwer  he  thought  they  deferved.  Having  now  pointed  out  fome 
errors  which  States  fall  into  in  defending  others,  I  fhall  fay  fomething 
in  the  next  chapter,  concerning  the  meafures  they  ought  to  purfue  for 
their  own  defence. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XII. 

Whether y  upon  the  expeBation  of  a  war,  it  h  better  to  invade  the  Enemy, 

or  to  fujlain  an  Invafion» 

I  Have  heard  it  debated  fometimes  amongfl  able  and  experienced 
Commanders,  whether  (when  one  Prince  has  declared  war  againft 
another,  and  they  are  both  nearly  equal  in  ftrength)  it  is  better  for  him 
that  has  received  fuch  a  declaration,  to  wait  till  he  is  attacked,  or  to  be 
beforehand  with  the  enemy  and  carry  the  war  into  his  country.  And 
indeed  there  is  much  to  be  faid  in  fupport  of  both  opinions.  Thofe 
that  are  for  carrying  the  war  into  the  Enemy's  country,  quote  the  ad- 
vice which  Craelus  gave  Cyrus,  when  he  arrived  upon  the  confines  of  the 
Meflagetae  with  a  defign  to  make  war  upon  them,  and  Tiiomyris  their 
Queen  fent  to  let  him  know,  "  that  if  he  pleafed  he  might  enter  her 
dominions,  and  (lie  would  be  ready  with  her  forces  to  receive  him  there  : 
or  if  he  did  not  like  that,  flie  would  advance  to  attack  him  where  he 
then  was."  Upon  which,  a  Council  being  called,  Crsfus  in  oppofition 
to  all  the  reft  of  the  Counfellors,  advifed  him  to  march  diredly  againft 
her;  for  if  he  fhould  defeat  her  at  a  diftance  from  home,  he  muli:  not 
even,  in  that  cafe,  hope  to  make  himfelf  Mafter  of  her  kingdom,  be- 
caufe  fhe  would  have  time  to  recruit  her  broken  forces  and  make  frefh 
head  againft  him  there  :  but  if  he  beat  her  in  her  own  territories,  they 
muft  certainly  fall  into  his  hands  ;  fince  he  might  purfue  his  victory  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  her  from  ever  repairing  the  lofs.  The 
Advocates  on  this  fide  likewife  alledge  the  counfel  that  Hannibal  gave 
Antiochus,  when  that  Prince  had  refolved  to  engage  in  a  war  with  the 
Romans,  afiiiring  him,  that  if  they  ever  could  be  beaten  it  muft  be  in 
Italy  J  becaufe  there  an  Invader  might  avail  himfelf  of  their  own  arms, 
their  own  money,  and  their  own  allies  ;  but  if  he  entered  the  lifts  with 
them  any  where  elfe,  and  fufifered  them  to  continue  unmolefled  in 
Italy,  he  would  leave  them  a  fource  of  fupplies  that  would  never  fail 
them  upon  any  occafion  whatfoever  ;  and  concluded  with  telling  him, 
that  he  might  fooner  difpoftefs  them  of  Rome  itfelf,  than  oi  any  other 
City,  and  of  Italy  more  eafily  than  any  other  Province  in  their  Em- 
pire \t\.  The  condud:  of  Agathocles  the  Sicilian,  is  alfo  inftanced  upon 
this  occafion,  who  being  at  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  not  able 

[/]  See  this  queftion  fully  difcufled  in  Paolo  Paruta's  Political  Difcourfes.     Book  I. 
Difc.  V. 
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to  cope  with  them  at  home,  traniported  an  army  into  Africa,  where  he 
luccccded  lb  well,  that  lie  forced  them  to  fue  for  peace  :  and  lallly, 
th.it  of  Scipio,  wlio  to  fave   Italy,  attacked    the  fame   people  in  their 

own  country. 

Thofe  that  take  the  other  fide  of  the  queQion,  maintain,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  the  beft  way  to  draw  the  enemy  to  a  diftance  from 
his  own  dominions  :  in  fupport  of  whi».h,  they  adduce  the  example  of 
the  Athenians,  who  were  always  vidlorious  when  the  feat  of  war  lay  in 
their  own  country,  but  foon  loll  their  liberties  after  they  removed  it  into 
Sicily.  They  likewife  avail  themfelves  of  the  ftory  of  Antaeus  the 
Lgvpti-ui,  who  being  invaded  by  Hercules,  King  of  Libya,  was  invin- 
cible whild  he  oppofed  him  at  home  ;  but  being  drawn  abroad  by  the 
artifice  of  his  enemy,  he  loft  both  his  Kingdom  and  his  life  together. 
From  hence  arofe  the  Fable  of  Antasus,  who  being  born  of  the  Earth, 
received  frefli  vigour  from  his  mother  every  time  he  was  thrown  down 
in  the  confli<5t  he  had  with  Hercules  ;  but  the  latter  being  aware  of  that 
at  laft,  lifted  him  up  from  the  ground,  and  fqueezed  him  to  death 
betwixt  his  arms.  As  to  modern  inftances,  lay  they,  every  one  knows, 
that  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  who  was  efteemed  a  very  wife  Prince, 
bein^»  informed  about  two  years  before  he  died,  that  Charles  VIII.  of 
France  defigned  to  invade  his  dominions,  made  all  neceffary  difpofnions 
to  receive  him  there  :  but  falling  fick,  he  advifed  his  Son  Alphonfo 
upon  his  death-bed,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  French  in  his  own 
Kingdom,  and  not  be  tempted  to  let  his  forces  go  out  of  it  up- 
on any  account  whatfoever.  The  Son,  however,  paying  no  regard 
to  this  advice,  fent  an  army  into  Romagna,  which  being  ruin- 
ed there  without  ftriking  a  ftrokc,  his  Kingdom  fell  a  Sacrifice  tO' 
the  French. 

But  there  are  other  arguments  befides  thefe,  which  might  be  urged 
on  each  fide.  For,  it  may  be  faid  in  favour  of  the  Invader,  that  he 
fliews  more  refolution  than  he  that  ftays  till  he  is  attacked  at  home  ; 
which  certainly  muft  infpire  his  forces  with  great  confidence:  that  he 
deprives  the  enemy  of  many  fuccours  and  advantages,  which  he  might 
otherwife  make  ufe  of  to  his  prejudice  ;  for  when  his  country  is  laid 
wafte,  and  his  Subjedls  fo  plundered  and  harralTed,  that  he  cannot  tell 
how  to  exadl  any  frefli  fupplies  from  them  in  fuch  diftrefs,  all  refources 
are  cut  off,  the  Magazines  exhaufted,  and  the  fountain  being  dried  up 
(as  Hannibal  faid)  the  ftreams  muft  of  courfe  foon  fail  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  he  will  not  be  able  to  fupport  the  war  for  want  of  Provifions  : 
and  laftly,  that  the  Invaders  being  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  under  a 
necefTuy  of  fighting  for  their  daily  fuftenance,  that  neceffity,  (if  there 
were  no  other  motives)  will  make  them  not  only  refolute  and  courageous 

but 
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but  defperate,  as  we  have  faid  elfewhere.  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  faid  that  he  who  is  invaded  has  thefe  advantages  :  in  the  firfl:  place, 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  diftrefs  the  enemy  greatly  in  point  of  provifions, 
and  many  other  things  without  which  an  army  cannot  fubfifl:  :  in  the 
next,  he  may  often  fruftrate  his  defigns  by  being  fo  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  country  :  that  he  may  Hkevvife  bring 
more  forces  into  the  field,  as  he  will  be  able  to  colledt  all  that  he  has  into 
one  body  there  if  he  pleafes,  though  he  could  not  tranfport  them  all  into 
another  country  :  and  that  if  he  fliould  chance  to  lofe  a  battle,  he  may 
foon  repair  the  lofs  and  face  his  enemy  again,  as  many  of  his  troops 
will  find  means  to  efcape  to  places  of  fafety  not  far  off,  and  other  re- 
cruits may  prefently  be  drawn  together  from  the  neighbouring  towns: 
fo  that  in  this  cafe  you  venture  but  part  of  your  fortune,  upon  the  whole 
of  your  force  :  whereas  in  the  other,  you  hazard  your  whole  fortune 
upon  part  of  your  Strength  only.  Some  have  fuffered  an  enemy  not 
only  to  advance  two  or  three  days  march  into  their  country,  but  to  take 
feveral  towns,  that  fo  when  their  army  was  weakened  by  leaving  garri- 
fons  in  them  all,  they  might  be  engaged  with  more  probability  of  fuc- 
cefs. 

But  to  fpeak  my  own  opinion  of  the  matter,  I  think  this  diftinólion 
ought  to  be  made.  Your  people  are  either  warlike  and  well  difciplined, 
as  the  Romans  were  formerly  and  the  Swifs  are  at  prefent:  or  they  are 
otherwife,  like  the  Carthaginians  of  old,  and  the  French  and  Italians  in 
thefe  times.  In  the  latter  cafe  endeavour  by  all  means  to  keep  an  enemy 
at  a  diftance  :  becaufe  your  ftrength  confifling  chiefly  in  your  revenues, 
and  not  in  the  confidence  you  have  in  your  Subjeóts,  whenever  your  re- 
venues are  interrupted  or  cut  off,  you  are  certainly  undone  :  and  no- 
thing contributes  more  fpeedily  and  effedlually  to  this,  than  a  war  in  your 
own  country.  In  proof  of  this,  we  might  produce  the  example  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  flrong  enough  to  cope  with  the  Romans  whilft 
their  revenues  continued  entire  and  undifturbed  j  but  when  they  were 
attacked  at  home,  they  could  not  make  head  even  againft  Agathocles. 
The  Florentines  likewife,  though  they  could  not  fecure  themfelves 
againft  Caftruccio  Caftracani,  Lord  of  Lucca,  when  he  carried  the  war 
into  their  country,  by  any  other  means  than  becoming  fubje<^to  Robert, 
King  of  Naples  ;  yet  had  courage  enough  after  Caftruccio  was  dead,  to 
attack  the  Duke  of  Milan  in  his  own  dominions,  with  a  defign  to  have 
deprived  him  of  them  :  fo  courageous  were  they  when  they  made  war 
abroad  ^  and  fo  pufillanimous  when  it  was  brought  to  their  own  doors. 
But  if  your  country  is  in  a  good  pofture  of  defence,  and  your  people 
warlike  and  well  armed,  like  the  Romans  in  former  times,  and  the  Swifs 
at  this  day,  the  nearer  an  enemy  approaches,  the  harder  he  muft  find  it  to 

D  d    2  fubdue 
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fubJue  you:  for  in  fuch  a  cafe,  you  will  be  able  to  raifc  more  forces  to 
ilefcnd  yourfclf,  than  you   polììbly  could  have  done  to  invade  others. 
The  advice  therefore  which  Hannibal  gave  Antiochus  upon  the  like  oc- 
Cifion  is  not  much  to  be  regarded,  as  it  proceeded  from  refentment  and 
fclf-intercd  :  for  if  the  Romans  had  received  three  fuch  defeats  in  Gaul, 
and  in  fo  Hiort  a  time  as  they  did  from  Hannibal  in  Italy,  without  doubt 
thev  would   have  been  utterly   ruined  ;  fince  they  could  neither  have 
availed  themfelves  of  the  remainder  of  their  forces,  nor  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repairing  their  lolTes,  nor  of  exerting  their  utmoft  ftrength  and 
refources,  as  they  did  at  home.     For  we  do  not  find  that  they  ever  fent 
out  an  army  that  confilled  of  above  fifty  thoufand  men  to  conquer  any 
State  abroad  j   but  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Gauls  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  thefirft  Punic  war,  the  forces  theyraifed  amounted  to  eighteen 
hundred  thoufand  :  nor  could  they  have  beaten  the  fame  people  afterwards- 
whilli:  they  remained  in  Lombardy,  as  they  did  when  they  had  advanced 
into  Tufcany  :   becaufe  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  oppofe  them 
with  the  fame  force  or  the  fame  advantages  at  fuch  a  diftance  [«].    The 
Cimbri  gave  the  Romans  fuch  an  overthrow  in  Germany,  that  they  ne- 
ver could  make  head  againft  them  in  that  country  afterwards  :  but  when' 
they  penetrated  into  Italy  where  the  Romans  were  enabled  to  employ 
their  whole  force  againft  them,  they  were  foon  vanquiflied  and  driver) 
back  again.     The  Swifs  may  eafily  be  conquered  abroad,  becaufe  they 
cannot  fend  an  army  of  above  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  men  at  moft  into 
a  foreign  cocintry;  but  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  get  the  better  of  them  at 
home,   where  they  can  afiemble  at  leaft  an  hundred  thoufand  efi^eóiive 
men.      I  fay  again  therefore,  that  a  Prince  whofe  country  is  in  a  good  po- 
flure  of  defence,  and  his  fubjeds  well  armed  and  inured  to  war,  fhould 
always  receive  a  powerful  and  dangerous  enemy  at  home  ;  and  never 
ilir  out  of  his  own   dominions  to   meet   or  be   beforehand  with   him  : 
otherwife,  let  him  endeavour  by  all  means  to  keep  him  as  far  ofif  as  ho 
poflibly  can.     And  thus   by  a6ting  according  to    thefe  circumftances, 
he  will  be  befl  able  to  defend  himfelf  in  either  cafe  [x\. 

CHAP. 

{u1  See  Chap.  viii.  of  this  book. 

[x]  "  In  the  Expedition  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  into  Provence  (fays  a  French  Au- 
thor) King  Francis  might  have  chofen  either  to  go  and  meet  him  in  Italy,  or  to  wait  for 
Ifim  in  hil  own  dominions;  wherein,  though  he  confidered  of  how  great  advantage  it 
was  to  keep  his  own  territories  clear  from  the  troubles  of  war,  to  the  end  that  his 
ftrength  being  entire,  he  might  continually  fend  fupplies  of  men  and  money  as  they  were 
wanted  ;  that  the  neceflities  of  war  require  at  every  turn  that  the  country  muft  be  fpoiled 
and  waited,  which  cannot  well  be  done  upon  one's  own  without  difgufting  the  country 
people,  who  do  not  fo  eafily  digeft  fuch  havock  by  their  own  friends  as  from  an  enemy,  fo 
that  feditions  and  commotions  might  be  kindled  by  thofe  means  ;  that  the  licence  of 
pillage   and  plander   (which  are   not  to  be   tolerated  at   home)  is  a  great  eafe  to  the 

fuiFerings-, 
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CHAP.    xiir. 

l'hai  men  more  frequently  a  d'i:  ance  themf elves  by  guile  and  artifice  than  bj 

force, 

IT  very  feldom  or  never  happens  that  men  of  low  condition  advance 
themfelves  to  any  conflderable  height  of  grandeur,  without  having 
recourfe  either  to  fraud  or  violence  j  though  others  may  fucceed  to  it 
by  donation,  or  right  of  inheritance.     Nor  do  I  know  of  any  inflance 

ia 

fufFerings  of  war  ;  and  that  he  who  has  no  other  pro(pe£l  of  gain  than  his  bare  pay,  will 
hardly  be  kept  to  his  duty  when  he  is  but  two  fteps  from  his  wife  and  family  :  that  he 
who  lays  the  cloth  is  always  at  the  charge  of  the  feaft  :  that  there  is  more  alacrity  in 
attacking  than  defending  :  and  that  the  fhock  of  the  lofs  of  a  battle  in  our  own  bowels 
is  fo  violent  as  to  endanger  the  diilblution  of  the  whole  body  ;  there  being  no  paffion 
fo  contagious  or  that  fo  eafily  gains  ground  as  fear  ;  and  that  the  Citizens  who  Ihould 
hear  the  rattle  of  this  tempeft  at  their  gates,  and  let  in  their  Captains  and  Soldiers  yet 
trembling  and  out  of  breath,  would  be  likely  enough  in  fuch  a  combuftion  to  precipitate 
themfelves  upon  fome  untoward  refolution  :  notwithllanding  all  this,  he  chofe  to  recai 
the  forces  he  had  beyond  the  Mountains,  and  to  wait  for  the  enemy  at  home.  For  he 
might,  on  the  other  hand  imagine,  that  being  in  his  own  dominions  and  amongft  his 
friends  and  Subjeóts,  he  could  not  fail  of  plenty  of  all  manner  of  conveniencies  :  the 
rivers  and  pafles,  of  which  he  was  Mafter,  would  bring  in  provifions  and  money 
without  the  trouble  of  convoy  j  that  he  fhould  find  his  Subjetìs  the  mofe  afFe^lionate  to 
him  the  nearer  their  danger  was  ;  that  having  fo  many  cities  and  barriers  to  fecure  him, 
it  would  be  in  his  power  to  haften  or  delay  a  battle  as  he  thought  fit  j  and  if  the  latter 
pleafed  him,  he  might  under  covert  and  at  his  own  eafe,  fee  his  enemy  founder  and 
defeat  himfelf  with  the  difficulties  he  was  certain  to  encounter  in  a  hoffile  country,  where 
war  would  be  made  upon  him,  before,  behind,  and  on  every  fide  ;  and  where,  in  cafe 
of  a  ficknefs  in  his  army,  he  would  have  no  means  to  refrefh  himfelf,  or  to  enlarge 
his  quarters,  or  to  lodge  his  wounded  men  in  fafety  ;  no  money,  no  victuals,  but  what  he 
muft  fight  for  ;  no  leifure  to  halt  and  take  breath,  no  knowledge  of  the  roads  or  country 
to  fecure  him  from  ambufhes  or  furprizes  ;  and  in  cafe  of  lofmg  a  battle,  no  pofTible 
means  of  faving  the  remains  of  his  army.  But  there  is  much  to  be  faid  on  both  fides.'' 
The  fame  author  after  citing  the  examples  abovementiontd  by  Machiavel,  of  Hannibal, 
Scipio,  the  Athenians,  and  Agathocles  the  Syracufan,  as  people  who  obferved  a  different 
condutì,  fays,  *'  but  the  obfervation  is  juil,  that  events,  efpecially  in  war,  for  the  moft 
part  depend  upon  foitune,  who  will  nut  be  governed  by  nor  fubmit  to  human  prudence, 
and   that  we    ourfelves  argue  rafhly   and   at   a  venturr,  becaufe  both  we  ourfelves  and 

our  arguments  have  a  great  participation  with  the  fmenty  of  chance." Tiie  King  of 

Pruffia  however,  who  had  neither  fuch  a  Militia  in  his  own  country  as  he  thought 
fufficient  for  his  defence  againft  fo  many  powerful  enemies  as  were  meditating  an  invafion 
of  his  dominions,  nor  any  ftrong  fortifies,  nor  a  country  fortified  by  nature,  feems  to 
have  aifled  wifely  (by  the  event)  in  cnrry-pg  the  war  he  is  at  prefent  engaged  in  with 
fo  many  different  Powers,  into  the  entmy's  country,  and  preventing  an  invafion  of  his 

own  by  invading  them. But  after   ^11,  it  is  tc  be  confidered  how  apt  armies  are    to 

perifh  and  moulder  away  when  they  are  tranTnorted  into  another  country,  from  the  effetìs 
of  different  air,  water  and  food  j  befides  the  hardiliips  they  muft  fuffer  from  want   oi 

flielteri 
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in  which  violence  alone  Ikis  been  fafficient  for  that  purpofe  ;  though 
m.iny  might  be  enumerated  wherein  guile  only  has  effcded  it,  as  will 
plainly  appear  to  any  one  that  reads  the  lives  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
Agaihocles  the  Sicilian,  and  others  like  them,  who  raifed  themfelves 
fro.;»  a  private,  or  rather  bafe  and  abjec^l  condition,  to  rule  over  great 
Kingdoms  and  Empires.  Xcnophon  in  the  life  of  Cyrus  flicws  the 
neceiiity  of  artihce  ;  for  the  tirll  expedition  which  that  Prince  is  there 
fuppofcd  to  make  againft  the  King  of  Armenia  is  full  of  wiles,  and  the 
luccels  of  it  entirely  owing  to  fraud  and  cunning  without  any  mixture 
ot  force.  From  whence  one  may  reafonably  conclude  that  he  thinks 
it  iiecellary  for  a  Prince  who  would  effe<5t  great  things,  that  he  fliould 
learn  to  deceive.  Befides  which,  he  reprefents  him  as  deceiving; 
Cyaxares,  King  of  Media,  his  Uncle  by  the  mother's  fide,  in  many 
inllances;  and  infinuates  that  without  fo  doing,  he  never  could  have 
attained  to  that  height  of  greatnefs  which  he  afterwards  did  [y].  In  fliort, 

1  am 

fiielter  in  intemperate  heat  or  coldj  the  furfeits  and  dyfcnteries  the  men  contrada  by  the 
immoderate  ule  of  fruits  (fometimes  unripe)  which  tl^ey  every  where  find  in  Summer 
time  upon  their  marches  ;  dejection  of  fpirit  upon  any  attack  of  ficknefs,  and  a  fort  of 
honing  or  pining  after  their  own  country  natural  to  all  men,  which  the  French  call 
Ja  maladie  du  paisy  and  are  more  fubjecSt  to  than  perhaps  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
All  hiftories,  both  ancient  and  modern,  abound  with  inftances  of  this  kind  ;  and  if  they 
did  not,  we  have  feen  enow  in  our  own  times  to  convince  us  how  many  dangers  and 
inconveniencies  an  army  is  cxpofed  to  in  a  foreign  country  ;  efpecially  if  it  is  once  broken 
by  the  enemy.  Let  one  fuffice  out  of  the  eighth  book  of  Davila's  Hiftory  of  the  Civil  wars 
of  France  -,  where  that  author  fpeaking  of  the  defeat  of  a  German  army  which  he  had 
marched  into  France  in  the  year  15B7  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Hugonots,  fays  as  fol- 
lows, *'  The  {laughter  of  the  Germans  was  indeed  very  lamentable  ;  for  being 
feized  with  fevers,  and  weakened  to  fuch  a  degree  with  the  bloody  flux,  that  they  fell 
down  in  the  highways  and  towns  as  they  pafl'ed,  they  were  knocked  on  the  head  without 
mercy  by  the  country  people.  Amongft  numbers  of  others,  eighteen  of  them  that 
were  left  fick  at  a  poor  cottage  in  Burgundy,  were  cruelly  butchered,  like  common 
animals,  by  a  woman  who  cut  all  their  throats  with  a  knife,  in  revenge  for  the  lofl'es  fhe 
had  fuftained." 

[y]  Upon  this  paflage  Dacres  fays,  "  becaufe  this  whole  chapter  tends  to  fhew  how 
neceffary  guile  is  for  a  Prince's  advantage,  and  it  is  again  recommended  by  precept  in 
Machiavel's  treatife  of  a  Prince,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  that  here  he  is  blameable. 
Do/us,  an  virtus,  quis  in  hojie  rcquirat  F  is  not  meant  c/e  dolo  malo,  fuppofed  by  Machiavel  in 
his  Prince,  Chap.  xix.  where  he  perfwades  a  Prince  to  ufe  the  Lyon's  force  and  the 
Foxe's  crafte.  To  bee  able  in  all  military  flratagems  and  fleights  to  circumvent  an 
enemy  is  one  of  the  moft  requifite  and  notable  parts  in  a  commander  ;  provided  there  be 
no  breach  of  faith  nor  oath  violated  :  for  as  Tully  fays,  e/i  jus  jurandum  affirmatio 
religiofa  :  quod  autem  affirmare,  quaft  Deo  tejie,  promijeris,  id  tenendum  eji.  It  is  much 
unworthy  of  a  Prince  (fays  a  worthy  late  author)  to  falfify  his  word  either  to  an  enemy 
or  fubject  ;  and  the  more  villanie  is  it  to  ufe  covert  fraud  than  open  violence,  becaufe  the 
enemy  lyes  more  open  by  giving  credit  to  his  faith  ;  Iff  fraus  dijiringit,  non  difolvit,  per- 
jurium.  And  with  how  much  more  folemnity  Princes  oaths  are  ordinarily  taken, 
methinks  fo  much  the  more  finceritie  ought  they  to  carry  with  them,  having  drawn 
together  many  eyes  and  ears  as  witnefles  of  their  truth  or  falfhood.  I  fhall  conclude 
then  with  Tacitus  in  the  fourth  of  his  Annals.     Cater  is  mortalibus  in  eo  Jiant   con/dia, 

qucd 
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I  am  firmly  perfaaded  that  no  man  of  mean  condition  ever  arrived  at 
any  remarkable  degree  of  power  and  dominion  merely  by  open  and 
downright   force  i  but  that  many  have  by   fraud  alone  ;  as  Giovanni 

Galeazzo 

quod  Jibì  conducere  putant  \  prlncipum  diver  fa  fors  e/iy  quihus  pracipua  rerum  ad  famavf 
dirigenda"  Let  us  hear  honeft:  Montaigne  upon  this  matter.  '*  As  to  this  virtue  of 
hypocrify  and  diflimulation,  which  is  now  io  much  in  requeft,  (fays  he.  Book  II. 
Chap.  xvii.  of  his  Eflays)  I  mortally  hate  it  ;  and  of  all  vices  find  none  that  fhews  fo 
much  bafenefs  and  meannefs  of  Spirit.  'Tis  a  covi^ardly  and  fervile  humour  for  a  man 
to  hide  and  difguife  himfelf  under  a  vizard,  and  not  dare  to  fhewr  himfelf  what  he  is. 
By  this  our  followers  are  trained  up  to  treachery  j  for  being  brought  up  to  fpeak  what  is 
not  true,  they  make  no  confcience  of  a  lye.  A  generous  heart  ought  not  to  give  the  lye 
to  its  own  thoughts,  but  will  make  itfelf  feen  within,  where  all  is  good,  or  at  leaft 
humane.  Ariftotle  reputes  it  the  office  of  Magnanimity,  openly  and  profefTedly  to  love 
and  hate,  to  judge  and  fpeak  with  all  freedom  ;  and  not  to  value  the  approbation  or  diflike 
of  others  at  the  expence  of  truth.  Apollonius  faid  it  was  for  flaves  to  lie,  and  freemen 
to  fpeak  truth.  It  is  the  chief  and  fundamental  part  of  virtue  ;  we  muft  love  it  for 
its  own  fake  :  he  that  fpeaks  the  truth  bccaufe  he  is  otherwife  obliged  fo  to  do,  and 
becaufe  he  ferves,  and  that  is  not  afraid  to  lie,  when  it  fignifies  nothing  to  any  body,  is 
not  fufficiently  true.  My  Soul  naturally  abominates  lying,  and  hates  the  very  thought  of 
it  :  I  have  an  inward  bafhfulnefs  and  fmart  remorfe  if  ever  a  lieefcapes  me,  asfometimes 
it  does,  when  I  am  furprized  and  hurried  by  occafions  that  allow  me  no  premeditation. 
A  man  muft  not  always  tell  all,  for  that  would  be  folly  ;  but  what  a  man  fays  fhould 
be  what  he  thinks,  otherwife  it  is  kriavery.  1  do  not  know  what  advantage  men  pretend 
to  by  eternally  counterfeiting  and  difTembling,  except  it  is  never  to  be  believed,  even 
when  they  fpeak  truth.  This  may  pafs  once  or  twice  perhaps  upon  men  ;  but  to  profefs 
concealing  their  thoughts,  and  to  boaft,  as  fome  of  our  Princes  have  done,  "  that  they 
would  burn  their  fhirts  if  they  thought  they  knew  their  true  intentions,  (which  was  a 
faying  of  Metellus  of  Alacedon)  and  that  he  who  knows  not  how  to  difl'emble,  knows 
not  how  to  rulej"  is  giving  warning  to  all  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them,  that 
whatever  they  fay  is  nothing  but  lies  and  deceit,  ^o  quis  verfutior  ^  callidior  eji  (fays 
Tully)  hoc  invifior  ^  fu/peéìiory  detraila  opiniotie  prchitatis.  It  would  be  great  fimplicity 
in  any  one  to  confide  either  in  the  countenance  or  word  of  a  man,  that  has  put  on  a 
refolution  to  be  always  another  thing  without  than  he  is  within,  as  Tiberius  did  ;  and  I 
cannot  conceive  what  interefl  fuch  can  have  in  their  converfation  with  men,  feeing  they 
produce  nothing  that  is  admitted  for  truth  ;  whoever  is   difloyal    to   truth,  is    the   fame 

to  falfhood  alfo. Thofe  of  our  times,  who  have  confidered,  in  the  eflablifhment  of 

the   Duty  of  a  Prince,  the  welfare  of  his  affairs  only,  and    have    preferred    that  to  the 
care  of  his  faith  and  confcience,  might  fay  fomethingto  a  Prince,  vvhofe  affairs  Fortune 
had  put  into  fuch  a  poflure  that  he  might  for  ever  eflablifh  them  by  only  once    breaking 
his  word.     But  it  will  not  go  fo  :  they  often  come  again  to  the  fame  market,  they  make 
more  than  one  peace,  and  enter  into  more  than  one  treaty  in  their   lives.     Gain    tempts 
them  to  the  firfl  breach  of  faith,  and    almoft   always   prcfents   itfelf,  as  in  favour  of   all 
other   evil  actions  :  Sacrileges,  murders,  rebellions,  and   treafons,  are    undertaken    for 
lome  kind  of  advantage  ;  but  the  firft  gain  has  fuch  confequences  as  throw   this   Prince 
out  of  all  correfpondence  and  negociation  by  this  example  of  his  perfidy.     Soliman  of  the 
Ottoman  race  (a  race  not  very  careful   in  keeping  their  promif.s  and  articles)  v/hen  his 
army  made  a  defcent  on  Otranto  in  my  infancy,  being  informed  that  Mercurino  de  Gra-- 
tinare  and  the  inhabitants  of  Caftro  were  detained  prifoners,  after   having   furrendered 
the  place,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  capitulation  with  his  forces,  fent  an  order  to   have 
them  fet  at  liberty,  faying    *'  that  as  he  had  other  great   enterprizes    in   hand  in  thofs 
parts,  this  breach  of  faith,  though  it  carried  a  (hew  of  prefent  utility,  would  afterwards- 
bring  him  into  difrepute,  and  occafiou  a  diffidence  in  his  word  that  might  be  of  infinite-, 
prejudice  to  his  affairs." 
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Galeazzo  in  particular,  who  by  that  means  only  deprived  his  Uncle 
Bernabò  of  the  State  of  Milan  [z].  Now  if  Princes  are  obliged  to 
act  in  this  nianner  in  order  to  found  or  increafe  their  Empire,  Repub- 
lics are  under  an  equal  necefììty  of  doing  the  fame,  till  they  are  become 
powerful  enough  to  trull:  to  their  fi:rength  alone:  and  as  Rome  took 
nil  other  means  (either  by  good  fortune  or  defign)  that  were  neceffiry 
toeAabUrii  its  future  grandeur;  foit  did  not  fail  to  avail  itfelf  of  this  alfo; 
nor  was  it  poflible  to  have  proceeded  more  craftily  than  it  did  in  taking 
the  method  we  have  mentioned  before,  namely,  of  cajoling  the  Latins 
and  other  States  round  about  into  fuch  a  confederacy  as  infenllbly  made 
them  its  Subjedls  inllead  of  Allies.  For  in  the  firlt  place,  it  made  ufe 
of  their  arms  to  conquer  the  reft  of  the  neighbouring  people,  and  had 
the  chief  fliare  of  honour  by  afluming  the  name  of  Principal  in  that 
confederacy  :  and  having  thus  fubdued  fome  of  them,  it  afterwards 
employed  its  own  ftrength,  and  the  authority  whic/i  it  had  thereby 
acquired  to  reduce  all  the  others  :  for  the  Latins  were  not  aware,  that 
in  fa6l  they  were  no  better  than  Slaves  themfelves,  till  they  had  fctn 
the  Samnites  twice  defeated  and  forced  to  accept  of  terms  by  the 
Romans.  Thefe  Vidories  which  gained  the  Romans  great  reputation 
amonc^ft  the  States  that  were  further  off  and  rather  admired  their 
vTilour  than  felt  the  weight  of  ir,  likewife  excited  the  envy  and  jealoufy  of 
thofe  that  were  nearer  home  and  more  immediately  fenfible  of  the  eftcd:s  of 
theirarms,  particularly  the  Latins:  and  fo  great  was  this  apprehenfion,  that 
not  only  the  Latins  themfelves,  but  the  Colonies  which  the  Romans 
had  fent  into  Latium,  and  the  Campanians,  who  not  long  before  had 
taken  flielter  under  the  protedtion  of  Rome,  confpired  againft  the 
Romans.  In  confequence  of  which,  the  Latins  provoked  them  to  a 
war,  (in  the  manner  which  I  have  faid  before  is  often  pratìifed  upon 
thofe  occafions)  not  by  falling  dire6tly  upon  the  Romans  themfelves, 
but  by  fupporting  the  Sidicines  againfl  the  Samnites,  who  had  made 
war  upon  them  by  permiffion  from  the  Romans.  Nor  was  there  any 
other  reafon  for  this  confpiracy,  but  becaufe  the  confederates  began  to 
be  aware  how  much  they  had  been  impofed  upon  under  the  fpecious 
name  of  Allies:  accordingly  Livy  makes  Annius  Setinus,  a  Latin  Prae- 
tor, fay  in  a  fpeech  which  he  made  in  their  Council,  Nam  fi  etiam 
VW2C  fub  umbra  c^qui  feeder  is  ^  fervi  tu fetn  pati  pofjumus^  quid  obeft  quin 
proditi s  SidiciniSy  non  'Romanoru7n  Solum  ^  fed  SamnitiumdiSfis  pareamus  ? 
For  if  ive  can  even  now  endure  fervitude^  under  the  pretence  of  an  equal 
confederacy,  jnight  we  not  as  well  give  up  the  Sidicines,  and  fubmit  not 
only  to  the  Romans  but  to  the  Sam?iites  alfo  ?  , 

[z]  Thefe  two  Princes  were  of  the  houfe  of  Vifconti,  and    Dukes  of  Milan  before 
4he  Sfozi's.     Sse  Hifl.  Fior. 

We 
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We  lee  then,  that  even  the  Romans,  in  the  infancy  of  their  State, 
availed  themfelves  of  that  artifice  and  deceit  to  extend  their  dominion, 
which  everyone  muftof  neceflity  have  recourfe  to,  that  is  ambitious  of 
raifing  himfelf  froma  low  eftate  to  any  confiderable  height  of  grandeur: 
and  the  more  cunningly  it  is  difguifed  and  concealed,  the  lefs  diflionour- 
able  it  will  feem>  as  appears  from  the  example  of  that  people. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

^hat  people  are  ofte?i  miftaken^  who  think  to  work  upon   the  proud  and 

arrogant  by  moderation   and  conrtefy, 

IT  frequently  happens  that  mildnefs  and  condefcenfion,  inftead  of 
being  of  any  advantage,  are  of  great  dlflervice  to  people  ;  efpecially 
when  thofe  that  have  conceived  any  prejudice  againft  them,  either  out  of 
envy  or  any  other  motive,  are  of  a  haughty  and  infolent  difpofition  : 
of  which  we  have  a  remarkable  proof  in  what  Livy  tells  us  concerning 
the  occafion  of  the  war  betwixt  the  Romans  and  the  Latins.  For  the 
Samnites  complaining  to  the  Romans  that  the  Latins  had  invaded  them, 
the  Romans,  being  unwilling  to  exafperate  the  latter  ftill  more,  did 
not  offer  to  put  a  flop  to  their  hoftilities  :  which  behaviour  however  was 
fo  far  from  foothing  the  jealoufy  of  the  Latins,  that  it  only  ferved  to 
encourage  them,  and  made  them  declare  their  enmity  the  fooner,  as 
appears  from  the  fame  fpeech  of  the  abovementioned  Annius  Setinus, 
in  which  he  further  tells  the  Council.  T^entaftis  pati  enti  am  negando 
militem.  ^is  dubitat  exarfijje  eos?  Perfuleru?it  tamen  hunc  dolor  em, 
Exercitus  nos  parare  adverfus  Samnites  foederatos  fiios  aiidierunt,  nee 
moverunt  fe  ab  urbe.  XJnde  h:ec  illis  modejiia^  nifi  a  conici  enti  a  'viri  urn 
&  nofirariim  &  fuarum  ?  Ton  have  already  feen  how  much  they  will  bear^ 
by  refufing  tojupply  them  with  your  contingent  of  forces.  Inhere  is  no  doubt 
but  they  were  fufficiently  nettled  at  it  ;  yet  they  fwallowed  the  affront. 
'They  knew  of  our  preparations  againft  their  allies  the  Samnites  :  yet  they 
never  ftirred  a  foot  to  fupport  them.  Whence  proceeds  this  wonderful 
moderation  think  you^  but  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  their  own  weaknefs  and 
ourfirengthi  It  appears  plainly  then,  from  this  example,  how  much  this 
moderation  in  the  Romans  increafed  the  arrogance  of  the  Latins. 

A  Prince  therefore  ought  never  to  defcend  from  his  dignity  ;  nor 
voluntarily  to  give  up  any  point,  (if  he  has  a  mind  to  fupport  his 
reputation)  except  when  he  either  knows  or  thinks  he  is  able  to  main- 
tain it.  For  when  one  cannot  give  up  any  thing  with  a  good  grace 
and  in  an  honourable  manner,  it  is  almoft  always  better  to  fuffer  it  to 
be  extorted  by  force,  than  tamely  fubmit  to  the   lofs,    without  any 

Vol.  II.  E  e  ftr^ggie 
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rtriiggle  to  preferve  it  ;  bccaule  if  he  parts  with  it  in  that  pufillnnimous 
manner,  he  does  it  to  prevent  a  war  j  in  wliich  the  odds  are  great  that 
his  cxpe(^ation  is  difappointed,  for  thofe  to  whom  he  has  fo  meanly 
conceded  it,  perceiving  his  wcaknefs  and  apprehenfions,  will  be  fo  far 
from  being  fatistied  with  that,  that  they  will  conftantly  be  making  frelli 
demands,  and  grow  bolder  and  more  unreafonable  every  time,  as  they 
ke  he  is  the  Icls  to  be  feared  :  befides  which,  he  will  find  his  friends 
cooler  and  more  backward  in  allifting  him,  as  they  muft  naturally  be 
induced  to  think  he  is  either  very  weak  or  very  pitiful  and  daftardly. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  immediately  begins  to  raife  forces,  and  take 
all  other  neccflary  meafures  to  face  the  enemy,  as  foon  as  he  difcovers 
his  defigns,  they  will  not  be  fo  forward  to  attack  him,  even  if  they  find 
him  inferior  to  them  :  and  thofe  friends  will  not  only  honour  him  for 
it,  but  come  in  with  alacrity  to  his  afiiflance,  when  they  fee  him  fo 
refolute  in  his  defence,  who  would  not  have  moved  an  inch,  perhaps, 
to  fuccour  him  if  he  had  been  wanting  to  himfelf.  This  is  to  be  un- 
derwood however,  when  he  has  but  one  enemy  to  deal  with  :  but  if  he 
lliould  chance  to  have  feveral  upon  his  hands  at  the  fame  time,  it  will 
always  be  the  beft  way  to  give  up  fomething  to  fome  one  of  them  j 
by  which  he  may  probably  either  make  him  his  friend,  even  after  war 
is  commenced,  or  at  leaft  detach  him  from  the  reft  of  thofe  that  are 
confederated  againft  him. 


C  LI  A  P.     XV. 

That  "Ji^eak  States  are  generally  doubtful  in  their  rcfolutiom  j  and  that  Jlow 

determinations  are  always  pernicious, 

FROM  thefe  caufes  and  beginnings  of  the  war  betwixt  the  Latins 
and  the  Romans,  we  may  obferve,  that  in  all  confultations  it  is 
the  beft  way  to  come  to  fome  fpeedy  refolution  in  the  matter  delibe- 
rated upon,  and  to  avoid  fufpence  and  delay  as  much  as  poffible.  Ac- 
cording to  which  maxim  the  Latins  proceeded  in  the  Council  they  held 
when  they  defigned  to  revolt  from  the  Romans.  For  the  latter  fuf- 
pec'iing  their  fidelity,  and  being  defirous,  not  only  to  fatisfy  themfelves,. 
but  to  regain  that  people  without  coming  to  an  open  rupture,  gave 
them  to  underftand  that  they  wifhed  they  would  fend  eight  Deputies  to 
Rome,  as  they  wanted  to  confult  with  them  upon  certain  affairs  of 
importance.  In  confequence  of  this  meflage,  the  Latins  being  con- 
fcious  to  tliemfelves,  that  they  had  done  feveral  things  that  muft  have 
difgufted  the  Romans,  prefently  called  a  Council  to  confider  who  fhould 
be  fcnt  to  Rome,  and  what  they  fhould  fay  upon  that  occafion,  when 

they 
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they  came  thither.  Whilft  the  matter  therefore  was  in  debate,  the 
aforementioned  Prsetor  Annlus  Setinus  told  the  Council,  Ad fummcm 
rerum  ìioJìrariLm  pertineì^e  arbitror^  ut  cogìtetis  magis^  quid  dgendu?n  no- 
bisy  quam  quid  loquendumjìt  :  facile  enim  erit  cxplicatis  conciliis^  accom- 
modar'e  rebus  verba  :  That  he  thought  it  highly  concerned  their  welfare^  to 
conjtder  what  was  to  be  done^  rather  than  what  was  to  he  f aid  :  for  when 
Ofice  they  were  come  to  any  refolutiouy  it  would  be  an  eafy  tnatter  to  accom- 
modate their  words  to  their  aSiions  :  a  piece  of  advice  that  certainly  has 
much  truth  and  reafon  in  it,  and  ought  to  be  vveil  remembered  by  all 
Princes  and  Commonwealths.  For  whilft  people  are  doubtful  and  un- 
certain what  to  do,  they  muft  likewife  be  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay  for 
their  condud:  in  fuch  cafes  :  but  when  thev  have  determined  how  to 
aót,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  This  I  thought  fit  to  inculcate 
the  more  earneflly,  becaufe  I  myfelf  have  often  known  an  irrefolute 
manner  of  proceeding,  not  only  very  prejudicial  to  the  public  affairs, 
but  alfo  very  fcandalous  and  difgraceful  to  our  own  Commonwealth  in 
particular  :  and  indeed  there  will  always  be  great  doubts  and  uncertaintv 
whenever  things  of  a  nice  and  delicate  nature,  and  in  which  the  utmoft 
refclution  is  required,  come  to  be  difculTed  by  a  Council  compofed  of 
weak  and  pufillanimous  members. 

Delays  and  tardy  deliberations  are  likewife  no  lefs  prejudicial  j  efpe- 
cially  when  a  friend  or  Ally  is  to  be  fuccoured  :  for  they  hurt  one's 
felf,  and  do  no  body  elfe  any  good.  Such  deliberations  proceed  from 
the  want  either  of  courage  or  ftrength,  or  the  malevolence  of  fome  of 
the  Counfellors,  who,  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  private  paffions, 
chufe  rather  to  ruin  the  State,  than  not  accomphfh  fome  favourite  end  : 
for  which  purpofe,  they  not  only  oppofe  and  thwart  the  neceffary  mea- 
fures  that  are  propofed,  but  ufe  all  other  means  to  embarrafs  and  defeat 
them  :  whereas  good  Citizens  never  endeavour  to  traverfe  fuch  delibe- 
rations, efpecially  in  affairs  where  difpatch  is  requifite,  even  though 
the  cry  of  the  populace  fhould  be  againft  them.  After  the  death  of 
Hieronymus,  the  Tyrant  of  Syracufe,  a  fliarp  war  being  carried  on 
betwixt  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  the  Syracufans  were  divided 
amongft  themfelves,  whether  they  fhould  take  part  with  the  former  or 
the  latter  :  and  thefe  divifions  grew  to  fuch  a  height,  that  all  public 
bufmefs  was  at  a  fland,  and  nothing  could  be  determined  upon  ;  till 
Apollonides,  one  of  the  principal  Citizens,  reprefented  to  them  in 
a  grave  and  weighty  fpeech  upon  the  occafion,  that  though  neither 
thofe  that  were  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  Romans,  nor  thofe  that 
thought  it  better  to  fide  with  the  Carthaginians,  were  to  be 
blamed;  yet,  their  flow  and  irrefolute  manner  of  proceeding  in 
coming  to  fome  determination  was  very  imprudent,  and  would 
•ertainly  be  the  ruin   of  their  State  :  but  that   if  they   would   come 
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to  a  refolLition,  which  fide  foever  they  took,  fome  ^ood  or  other 
might  be  expe«.'"tcd  from  it.  Indeed  Livy  could  not  have  given  us  a 
more  remiirkablc  d(x:unient  of  the  evils  that  attend  fuch  a  tardy  and 
undetermined  manner  of  deliberating  ;  which  he  likewife  confirms  by 
the  cx.imple  of  the  Latins,  vvhofe  alTiftance  being  demanded  by  the 
Lavinians  againft  the  Romans,  was  fo  long  deferred  by  their  tedious 
deliberations,  whether  they  lliould  grant  them  any  or  not,  that  at  laft 
when  they  had  refolved  upon  it,  and  their  fuccours  were  juft  got  out 
of  the  gates  of  the  City,  they  received  news  that  their  Confederates 
were  routed  :  which  gave  Milonius  their  Prstor  occafion  to  fay,  //  is 
ice  11  if  tic  Romans  do  ?wt  make  us  pay  dear  for  this  JJjorf  march.  For 
if  they  could  fpeedily  have  refolved  either  to  affili  the  Lavinians,  or  not 
to  aflill  them  ;  in  the  latter  cafe,  they  would  not  have  drawn  upon 
themfelvcs  the  refentment  of  the  Romans  ;  and  in  the  former,  their 
Allies  might  probably  have  been  vidiorious  :  but,  as  they  could  not 
determine  to  do  either,  they  were  fure  to  fmart  for  it,  which  fide  foever 
got  the  better,  as  indeed  they  did. 

If  the  Florentines  had  duly  confidered  this   matter,  they  would  not 
have  fufFered  fo  much  as  they  did  when  Charles  XII.  of  France  marched 
into   Italy,  againft  Lewis  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan  ;  for,   when  he  had 
partly  refolved  upon  that  Expedition,  he  would  have  entered  into  a 
Treaty  with  the  Florentine  AmbafHidors,  who  were  then  at  his  Court  : 
the  terms  of  which  were,  that  provided   their  Republic  would  ftand 
neuter  in   that  quarrel,  he  would  take  them  into  his  proted;ion,  and 
fupport  them  againft  all  enemies.     For  the  ratification  of  this  Treaty  a 
month  was  allowed  :  but  that  being  imprudently  deferred,  by  the  ma- 
nagement of  fome  who  favoured  the  Duke's  interefts,  till  the  King  had 
fucceeded  in  his  defigns,  and  the  Florentines  then  offering  to  ratify  it,  his 
majefty  fhewed  no  regard  to  them,  as  he  faw  it  proceeded  from  fear, 
^nd  not  from  any  good  will  or  friendfliip  to  him  :  a  delay  that  coft  the 
Florentines  a  very  large   fum   of  money,  and  brought  them  almoft  to 
the  brink  of  ruin  ;  as  the  fame  manner   of  proceeding  did  afterwards 
upon  another  occafion.  This  behaviour  was  fo  much  the  more  weak  and 
dangerous,  as  it  was  of  no  fervice  to  the  Duke,  who,  if  he  had  got 
the  better  of  the  French,  would  have  handled  them  in  a  ftill  rougher 
manner  than  the  King  did.     Now,  though  I  have  fald  fomething  in  a 
formt:r  difcourfe,  concerning  the   evils   that   are  incident  to  Common- 
wealths from  fuch  flow  and  irrefolute  deliberations  j  yet  as  frefh  matter 
occurred,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  amifs  to  make  this  addition  to  it  j 
efpecially  as  it  is  a  Subjedl  that  ought  to  be  well  confidered  by  fuch  Re- 
publics as  that  of  Florence  [a]. 

[a']  Compare  thefe  two  laft  Chapters  with  Chap,  xxxviii.  Book  I.  ^     > 
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CHAP.    XVI. 

How  much  our  Military  Difcipline  in   thefe  times  differs  from  that  of  the 

Ancients, 

THE  moft  important  battle  the  Romans  ever  fought  with  any 
other  nation,  was  that  in  which  they  defeated  the  Latins, 
in  the  Confulfliip  of  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Decius  :  for  as  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Latins  loft  their  liberty  by  that  overthrow  ;  fo  the  Ro- 
mans muft  inevitably  have  become  fubjecfl  to  them,  if  they  had  not 
gained  the  vidtory.  Livy  himfelf  was  of  this  opinion  :  for  he  tells  us, 
that  the  two  armies  were  equal  in  difcipline,  valour,  refolution,  and 
numbers  ;  and  that  the  only  difference  betwixt  them  was,  that  the 
Romans  had  the  more  determined  and  courageous  Generals.  In  this 
battle,  there  were  two  circumftances  very  remarkable  -,  of  which 
there  was  no  example  before,  and  but  very  few  fince  :  for  one  of 
the  Confuls  facrificed  himfelf,  in  order  to  keep  his  Soldiers  firm 
in  their  obedience  and  difcipline  ;  and  the  other  put  his  own  Son 
to  death  for  difobeying  his  orders  [/»].  The  equality  which  Livy  fiys 
was  betwixt  thefe  two  armies,  was  occafioned  by  the  Soldiers 
in  both  having  long  ferved  together  under  the  fame  colours,  fpeaking 
the  fame  tongue,  obferving  the  fame  difcipline,  and  fighting  with  the 
fame  arms  :  for,  in  their  order  of  battle  they  both  followed  one  method, 
and  there  was  no  difference  in  the  titles  of  their  refpedlive  officers,  or 
the  names  by  which  the  feveral  divifions  of  their  armies  were  called. 
Since  both  fides  therefore  were  thus  equal  in  courage  and  ftrength,  there 
was  a  neceffity  for  the  exertion  of  fome  great  and  extraordinary  quality 
on  one  fide,  in  order  to  infpire  the  Soldiers  with  fuch  a  degree  of  firm- 
nefs  and  obftinacy,  as  might  give  it  a  fuperiority  over  the  other  j  to 
which  kind  of  obftinacy,  a  vicflory  is  generally  owing  :  for  whilft  that 
lafts  they  will  never  turn  their  backs.  And  as  it  was  fo  necefTary  to 
encourage  and  keep  up  this  refolution  in  the  breafts  of  the  Romans, 
to  a  pitch  beyond  that  of  the  Latins,  it  happened  partly  through  chance, 
and  partly  through  the  bravery  and  rigour  of  the  Confuls,  that  Tor- 
quatus put  his  fon  to  death,  and  Decius  facrificed  himfelf. 

To  give  us  a  clearer  notion  of  the  equality  betwixt  thefe  two  armies> 
Livy  defcribes  the  order  which  the  Romans  obferved  in  drawing  up 
their  forces,  and  in  time  of  battle  :  but  as  he  has  done  it  at  large,  I 
{hall  only  felc'fl  what  feeins  moft  remarkable  -,  and  which,  if  it  had 

[/>]  See  Livy,  Lib.  VIII.  Chap.  vii.  viii,  ix.  x. 
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been  Imit.itcd  by  the  Generals  of  thefc  times,  would  have  prevented 
much  contulion  and  many  dilbrders  in  their  armies  and  engagements. 
According  to  him,  tlicrc  were  three  grand  Divilions  or  Lines  in  their 
Armies;  the  firii  confilted  of  Hajiati  or  Pikcmcn;  the  fecond,  of  the 
Priucipcs 'y  and  the  third,  of  the  Triarii  -^  each  of  which  had  its  ca- 
v.ilry.  When  they  fet  their  Battle  in  array,  they  placed  the  Haftati  in 
tlie  firft  line,  the  Principes  in  the  fecond,  behind  the  Haflati,  and  the 
Triarii  in  the  third.  On  the  right  and  left  of  each  of  thefe  lines, 
was  pofled  a  body  of  Horfe  ;  which  from  their  form  and  flation  were 
called  Alce,  bccaufe  they  relembled  JFings.  The  Haftati,  or  firO:  line, 
were  drawn  up  very  clofe  together,  the  better  to  fuftain  the  firfl  fliock 
of  the  enemy.  The  fecond  line,  confiding  of  the  Principes,  who 
were  not  to  engage  fo  immediately,  but  rather  to  fupport  the  front 
line  if  it  was  broken  or  gave  way,  was  not  drawn  up  fo  clofe,  but  had 
a  fmall  interval  betwixt  every  man,  that  fo  it  might  receive  the  Haflati 
into  thofe  fpaces  without  being  put  into  diforder,  if  they  fliould  chance 
to  be  fo  hard  preiled  by  the  enemy  that  they  muft  give  ground.  The 
Triarii,  or  third  line,  were  drawn  up  with  ftill  larger  intervals  betwixt 
the  men,  in  order  to  receive  the  two  other  lines  into  them  upon  oc- 
cafion.  Being  formed  in  this  manner,  the  Haftati  began  the  attack, 
and  if  they  were  repulfed,  they  retired  into  the  void  fpaces  left  for 
them  by  the  Principes,  and  jointly  renewed  the  batde  ;  but  if  the  fecond 
line  thus  filled  up,  likewife  happened  to  be  thrown  into  confufion, 
the  men  fell  back  into  the  intervals  amongft  the  Triarii,  and  they  all 
advanced  together  once  more  to  the  iight.  But  as  this  was  their  laft 
effort  (becaufe  there  was  no  other  fupport  or  referve  left)  if  they 
chanced  to  be  worfted  again,  the  battle  was  loft.  And,  as  matters 
were  thought  to  be  in  a  defperate  fituation,  whenever  the  Triarii  came 
to  be  engaged,  the  Proverb  rei  reduBa  eji  ad  Triariosy  took  its  rife 
from  hence,  i.  e.  the  lajl  jiake  is  upo?i  the  boards  or,  'we  are  reduced  to 
the  iitmojl  extremity  [f  J . 

Now,  as  the  Generals  of  our  times  have  utterly  laid  afide  all  other 
parts  of  ancient  military  difcipline,  this  method  of  drawing  up  armies 
is  at  prefent  likewife  altogether  neglected,  and  become  obfolete  ;  though 
indeed  it  is  an  excellent  one,  and  worthy  of  the  flridefl  attention  :  for 
a  body  of  forces  that  is  formed  in  this  manner,  may  fuflain  three  vigo- 
rous attacks,  and  mufl  be  beaten  three  different  times  before  the  day  is 
loft  :  whereas,  another  that  can  ftand  but  one  fhock  (which  is  the  cafe 
of  all  Chriflian  armies  at  this  day)  is  liable  to  be  foon  routed  ;  fince 
every  little  diforder,  or  any  common  degree  of  impetuofity  in  the  firfl: 
cnfct,  is  fufficient  to  gain  a  vicflory  over  it.     The  reafon  that  our  armies 

[c]  Sec  the  Art  of  iVar,  Book  III.  in  the  beginning. 
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cannot  rally  and  return  to  the  charge  fo  often  as  the  Roman  troops  ufed 
to  do,  is  becaufe  the  method  of  receiving  one  line  into  another  is  now 
entirely  lofi  j  for,  according  to  the  prefent  method  of  ranging  an  army 
In  order  of  battle,  the  Generals  form  their  lines  clofe  upon  the  back 
of  each  other,  and  extend  them  to  {o  great  a  length,  that  they  can- 
not poffibly  be  of  any  confiderable  depth,  which  mud  make  them 
very  weak  :  or,  if  they  draw  them  up  deeper,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Romans,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  them,  yet,  if  the  firft  line  is  broken,  it 
cannot  be  received  into  the  fecond,  and  confequently  when  it  falls  back 
upon  it,  mufl  occafion  great  confufion  and  diforder  ^  in  which  cafe,  the 
firft  line  can  neither  retreat,  nor  the  fecond  advance,  if  it  fliould  be  ne- 
cefTary  :  fo  that  the  fir  ft  recoiling  upon  the  fecond,  and  both  upon  the 
third,  they  become  fo  embarraffed  and  entangled  one  amongft  another, 
that  the  whole  army  mufl  prefently  be  ruined.  At  the  battle  of  Ravenna, 
where  Monfieur  de  Foix,  the  French  General,  was  killed,  and  which 
was  very  well  fought  (conlidering  the  difcipline  of  the  times)  the 
French  and  Spanifli  armies  were  drawn  up  in  the  manner  jufl  now  de- 
fcribed  ;  that  is,,  they  both  had  their  lines  extended  to  a  great  length, 
and  clofe  together  :  fo  that  they  could  not  be  very  deep,  nor  make 
any  more  than  one  front  to  the  enemy.  And  this  they  always  do  in 
large  plains,  like  thofe  about  Ravenna  :  for,  as  they  are  fenfibis  of  the 
diforder  they  muft  fall  into,  if  they  fliould  be  obliged  to  retreat,  by 
one  line  falling  back  upon  another,  they  endeavour  to  avoid  that  dan- 
ger as  much  as  pofTible,  by  making  a  large  front  :  but  when  the  coun- 
try is  full  of  enclofures,  and  there  is  not  room  enough  for  that  j  if 
they  fhould  happen  to  fall  into  confuflon,  they  know  of  no  remedy 
for  it.  In  the  fame  manner,  they  march  through  an  enemy's  country, 
whether  it  be  to  plunder,  or  forage,  or  upon  any  other  occafion.  Thus, 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Regolo,  betwixt  the  Florentines  and  the  Pifans,  in 
the  war  which  was  occafioned  by  the  defediion  of  the^latter  from  the 
former,  upon  the  arrival  of  Charles  VIII.  in  Italy,  the  defeat  of  the  Flo- 
rentines was  entirely  owing  to  their  own  Cavalry,  which,  being  pofled 
in  the  front,  was  firft  charged  by  the  enemy,  and  happening  to  be 
broke,  fell  back  upon  the  Infantry,  and  threw  them  into  fuch  diforder, 
that  they  all  ran  away  together  :  and  I  have  often  heard  Criaco  del 
Borgo,  an  old  Officer  in  the  Florentine  Infantry,  fay,  that  he  had 
never  feen  them  defeated,  but  when  they  had  been  firft  difordered  by 
their  own  Horfe.  The  Swifs,  who  excel  all  other  nations  at  prefent  in 
the  art  of  war,  always  take  particular  care,  when  they  ferve  in  the 
French  armies,  to  be  ported  in  the  flanks,  that  fo  their  friend's 
Cavalry,  if  it  fliould  chance  to  be  hard  prefled,  may  not  recoil  upon 

them, 
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Now  tlioiigh  thele  things  i'ccm  not  only  very  eafy  to  be  undcrftood, 
but  alio  to  be  put  in  praftice  ;  yet  there  is  not  lb  much  as  one  General  in 
our  times,  that  has  hitherto  endeavoured  either  to  revive  the  ancient 
dillipline,  or  corredi  the  modern  :  and,  notwithllanding  they  have 
ibmetimes  drawn  up  their  armies  in  three  lines,  the  firfl  of  which, 
they  call  the  Van-guard  ;  the  fecond,  the  Main-battle  ;  and  the  third,  the 
Rear-guard  ;  yet  it  has  been  for  no  other  purpofe,  but  for  the  greater 
conveniency  of  encamping  :  but  when  they  come  to  adion,  they  almoft 
always  employ  them  all  three  together  in  one  attack,  as  I  faid  before. 
And  fince  many,  to  excufe  their  ignorance,  pretend  that  there  are  fe- 
veral  articles  in  the  ancient  military  difcipline,  which  the  ufe  of  artillery 
will  not  allow  them  to  praólice  in  thefe  times,  I  (hall  difcufs  that 
point  in  the  next  chapter,  and  fliew  what  weight  there  is  in  fuch  alle- 


gations. 


CHAP.     XVII. 

What  account  is  to  be  made  of  Artillery  at  prefent  :  and  whether  the 
opÌ7iion  which  the  Generality  have  conceived  of  it  is  j ufi ly  founded. 

WHEN  I  confider  how  many  field  battles  the  Romans  fought, 
I  cannot  help  refletìing  at  the  fame  time,  upon  fome  notions 
fupported  by  the  generality,  that  if  there  had  been  artillery  in  thofe 
times,  the  Romans  could  not  have  over-run  Provinces,  made  fo  many 
people  tributar)',  nor  have  performed  feveral  other  great  exploits  fo 
cafily  as  they  did  -,  that  fince  it  came  into  ufe,  men  have  not  fliewn 
themfelves  fo  bold  and  intrepid  as  they  did  formerly  ;  and  laftly,  that, 
armies  are  now  likewife  much  more  backward  in  coming  to  a  clofe 
engagement,  and  cannot  pofiibly  obfcrve  the  ancient  difcipline  :  fo  that 
it  feems  as  if  the  whole  bufinefs  of  war  would  in  time  be  difpatched 
by  artillery  only.  As  I  apprehend  therefore,  that  it  may  not  be  foreign 
to  our  purpofe,  to  examine  whether  thefe  opinions  are  founded  upon 
reafon,  or  not  ;  whether  the  ufe  of  artillery  has  added  to,  or  dimi- 
nilhed  the  firength  of  armies  ;  and  whether  it  has  given  Generals  more 
or  lefs  opportunities  of  diftinguifiiing  their  courage.  I  fliall  begin  with 
the  firfl:  article,  viz.  that  the  Roman  arms  could  not  have  made  fo  great 
a  progrefs,  if  the  ufe  of  artillery  had  then  been  known. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  I  fay,  that  war  is  either  ofFenfive  or  defenfive  :  fo 
that  we  muii:  examine  in  the  firft  place,  in  which  of  thefe  two  kinds 
of  war  artillery  is  the  mofi:  effedlual  :  and  though  indeed  there  is  much 
to  be  urged  on  both  fides  j  yet,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  does  much 
more  mifchief  to  thofe  that  ad  upon  the  defenfive,  than  the  offenfive. 

For 
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For  the  former  are  generally  befieged,  either  in  feme  town  or  fortified 
camp  :  if  it  be  in  a  town,  it  muft  either  be  in  a  fmall  one  (like  mofl 
fortrefles)  or  a  large  one.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  befieged  are  undone  : 
for  fuch  is  the  force  of  artillery,  that  it  will  beat  down  the  thickeft 
wall  in  a  few  days  :  fo  that,  if  thofe  within  have  neither  any  place  of 
fecurity  to  retire  to,  nor  room  to  throw  up  ditches  or  ramparts  to  de- 
fend themfelves,  the  enemy  of  courfe  muft  enter  the  breach.  Nor 
will  their  artillery  fave  them  :  for  it  is  now  received  as  a  general  maxim, 
that  when  a  breach  is  furioufly  ftormed  by  a  great  number  of  rnen  at 
once,  it  cannot  be  long  defended  by  artillery.  The  alTaults  of  the  Ul- 
tramontanes,  in  particular,  are  fo  fierce,  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  fuftain 
them  :  whereas  thofe  of  the  Italians,  who  lead  up  their  men  by 
few  at  a  time,  and  in  detached  parties,  are  eafily  repelled  :  but  this 
may  more  properly  be  called  Skirmijhi?ig^  than  any  thing  elfe,  and 
thofe  that  approach  a  breach  in  fo  cool  a  manner,  where  there  is  any 
artillery  planted,  are  all  fure  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  ;  becaufe,  in 
this  cafe,  it  muft  do  great  execution  :  whilft  others  who  rufh  impe- 
tuoufly  into  the  breach  in  great  numbers  at  the  fame  time,  and  pudi  each 
other  forwards,  are  fure  to  fucceed  in  fpite  of  the  artillery,  except 
there  are  any  ditches,  or  other  works  within  to  impede  them  :  for  though 
fome  of  them  muft  be  killed,  there  will  be  enough  left  to  carr^  the 
place.  The  truth  of  this  has  been  fufticiently  experienced  at  the  fiege 
of  many  towns,  v^^hich  the  Ultramontanes  have  taken  in  Italy,  parti- 
cularly at  that  of  Brefcia  :  for  that  town  having  revolted  from  the 
French  to  the  Venetians,  and  the  Citadel  only  holding  out  for  them, 
the  Venetians,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves  from  any  lallies  that  might 
be  made  from  thence,  fortified  the  ftreet  that  leads  from  the  Citadel 
down  into  the  town,  planting  as  many  cannon  as  they  pofilbly  could, 
both  in  the  front  and  flanks,  and  every  other  part  of  it  where  there 
was  any  room  or  convenience  ;  but  Monfieur  de  Foix  made  fo  little 
account  of  them,  when  he  arrived  there  with  a  body  of  horfe,  to  re- 
lieve the  Citadel,  that  he  ordered  his  men  to  difmount,  and  pufhing 
through  this  ftreet,  prefently  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  town, 
without  fuftaining  any  confiderable  lofs.  So  that  thofe  who  are  to  de- 
fend a  fmall  town  after  a  breach  is  made,  and  have  neither  any  place  of 
fecurity  to  retire  into,  nor  ditches  or  ramparts  to  obftrudl  the  enemy, 
but  are  reduced  to  depend  upon  their  artillery  alone,  muft  foon  be 
obliged  to  furrender. 

If  the  town  to  be  defended  is  a  large  one,  and  the  befieged  have  all 
the  conveniences  juft  now  mentioned  to  truft  to,  artillery  will  ftill  be  of 
much  more  fervice  to  the  befiegers  than  to  them.  For,  in  the  firft 
place,  if  you  exped:  to  do  any  material  execution,  your  Gims  muft  be 
planted  upon  fome  eminence,  that  is  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
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town  ;  oihcrwife,  any  little  brcaft-work  which  the  enemy  may  throw 
up  will  be  lufricient  to  cover  them  from  your  fire  :  Co  that  being  forced 
to  mount  your  cannon,  perhaps  upon  platforms,  at  the  top  of  the 
walls,  or  fome  other  fuch  elevated  place,  you  mufl  labour  under  two 
difficulties  ;  in  the  firfl  place,  you  cannot  make  ufe  of  fuch  heavy 
peices  as  the  enemy  mav,  becaufe  the  fpace  there  will  be  too  rtrait  to 
manage  them,  as  they  ought  to  be  managed  :  and  in  the  next,  if  that 
was  pofiible  to  be  done,  yet  you  could  not  make  parapets  there  ftrong 
enough  to  fecure  them  :  which  the  befiegers  may  eafily  do,  as  they 
are  upon  a  plain  field,  and  have  both  room  and  materials  fufficient  for 
both  thofe  purpofes.  It  is  hardly  pofiible  therefore,  for  the  beficged  to 
keep  their  cannon  upon  fuch  an  elevation,  if  the  enemy  has  many  and 
heavy  pieces  on  his  fide  ;  and,  if  they  plant  them  on  a  flat,  they  will 
be  of  little  or  no  fervice,  as  I  fliewed  before  :  fo  that  after  all,  the 
place  muft  be  maintained  as  in  former  times,  chiefly  by  dint  of  fmall 
arms  and  the  courage  of  the  Soldier.  Now,  though  fmall  arms  are  of 
fome  fervice  to  the  befieged,  yet,  not  of  fo  much  as  to  balance  the 
mifchief  done  by  the  enemy's  artillery,  which  batter  down  their  walls 
into  the  ditches  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  the  aflault  is  given,  the 
befieged  fufler  more  now-a-days,  than  they  did  formerly  in  fieges  3  for 
their  walls  being  levelled,  and  their  ditches  filled  up,  they  are  no  longer 
any  fecurity  to  them,  as  they  were  before  the  ufe  of  cannon  was 
known  :  and  therefore,  as  I  faid  above,  artillery  is  of  much  greater 
fervice  to  thofe  that  befiege  towns,  than  to  thofe  that  are  befieged. 

As  to  the  third  cafe,  that  is,  when  you  are  not  in  any  town,  but  in 
an  encampment  which  you  have  ftrongly  fortified,  in  order  to  avoid 
fighting  an  enemy,  except  you  can  do  it  with  great  advantage  j.  I  af- 
firm, that  even  in  that  fituation,  you  have  no  better  means  to  fecure 
you  from  being  forced  to  an  engagement,  than  the  ancients  had  ;  and 
that  fometimes  you  will  find  yourfelf  in  worfe  circumflances  there  than 
they  ever  did  ;  which  is  owing  to  the  ufe  of  artillery.  For,  if  a  nu- 
merous army  fhould  attack  you  with  any  advantage  of  ground  (which 
probably  fome  neighbouring  eminence  may  give  them)  or  come  upon 
you  before  you  have  finiflied  your  entrenchments,  and  fufficiently  co-- 
vered  yourfelf,  they  will  prefently  diflodge  you,  and  oblige  you  to  fight 
them  whether  you  would  or  not  :  as  it  happened  to  the  Spaniards  at 
the  battle  of  Ravenna,  who  having  fortified  themfelves  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Ronco,  in  fome  works  which  they  had  not  raifed  high  enough, 
and  being  fired  upon  by  the  French  from  a  hill  above  them,  were 
forced  to  march  out  of  their  entrenchments  and  come  to  adion.  But 
fuppofing  (as  it  muft  often  happen)  that  the  place  which  you  have  made 
choice  of  for  your  encampment  fhould  command  the  whole  country 
round  about  it,  and  that  you  have  fortified  yourfelf  in  fuch  a  manner 
there,  that  the  enemy,  upon  reconnoitring  your  camp,  does  not  think 
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proper  to  attack  it  ;  they  will  then  have  recourfe  to  fuch  methods  of 
annoyance  as  were  pratìifed  of  old,  when  an  army  was  fo  pofled,  that 
it  could  not  otherwife  be  forced  to  decamp  :  that  is,  they  will  fcour  the 
adjacent  country,  take  and  plunder  your  tov/ns,  and  cut  off  your  con- 
voys, till  at  laft  you  will  be  under  a  neceffity  of  diilodging  and  coming 
to  a  battle,  in  which  (as  I  fhall  fliew  prefently)  the  ufc  of  artillery  is 
of  no  great  importance.  So  that  confidering  what  has  been  faid,  and 
that  the  wars  which  the  Romans  had  carried  on  were  almoft  always 
of  the  ofFenfive  kind  ;  it  will  appear  that  they  would  have  had  ftill 
greater  advantages,  and  their  conquefts  been  more  rapid  and  coniider- 
able,  if  the  ufe  of  artillery  had  been  common  in  their  time. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  allegation,  that  men  have  not  the  fame 
opportunity  of  diftinguifhing  their  courage,  that  they  had  before  great 
guns  were  invented  ;  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  very  true,  they  have  not,  and 
that  the  danger  is  much  greater,  where  they  make  their  affault  in  fmall 
parties,  when  they  have  walls  to  fcale,  or  fome  other  attack  of  that 
kind  to  carry  on,  and  inflead  of  rufhing  on  all  together  with  fury  and 
refolution,  advance,  as  it  were,  one  by  one,  in  a  cold  and  fearful  man- 
ner. It  is  likewife  true,  that  the  Generals  and  other  Officers  of  armies 
are  more  expofed  to  danger  at  prefent,  than  they  were  in  former  times, 
as  they  may  be  killed  by  a  Cannon  ball  at  a  great  diftance,  and  would 
not  be  ever  the  fafer  if  they  were  in  the  very  rear,  and  furrounded  by 
the  braveft  of  their  men.  No  remarkable  lofTes  however,  or  very  few 
indeed,  of  either  kind  have  been  fuftained  of  late,  even  in  fieges  :  for 
it  has  not  been  much  in  fafliion  to  attempt  a  Scalade  upon  well  fortified 
towns,  nor  to  make  feeble  affaults,  but  to  proceed  by  way  of  blockade, 
as  formerly  :  and,  in  thofe  few  towns  that  have  been  taken  by  ftorm, 
the  danger  was  not  greater  than  in  former  times  ;  for  in  thofe  days, 
the  befieged  in  all  towns  had  their  machines  and  engines  of  war,  which 
(though  perhaps  they  might  not  occafion  fo  much  terror)  did  no  lefs 
execution.  As  to  the  danger  which  Generals  and  other  Officers  are 
expofed  to,  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  fewer  Commanders  were  killed 
during  the  twenty-four  years  which  the  laft  wars  in  Italy  continued,  than 
in  any  ten  years  war,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  ;  for  except  Count 
Lodovico  della  Mirandola,  (who  was  killed  at  Ferrara  when  the  Ve- 
netians invaded  that  State  not  long  ago)  and  the  Duke  of  Nemours 
(who  was  killed  at  Cirignuola)  there  was  not  one  General  Officer  llaiii 
by  a  cannon  ball  :  for  Monfieur  de  Foix  died  by  the  fword,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Ravenna.  So  that  if  particular  men  do  not  fliew  fo  much  va- 
lour at  prefent  as  in  former  times,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  ufe  of  artil- 
lery, but  to  bad  difcipline  and  the  weaknefs  of  our  armies  :  for  where 
there  is  no  courage  in  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  expeded  in  any  in- 
dividual. 
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As  to  the  tliird  allegation,  that  armies  cannot  eafily  now  be  brought  to 
a  clofe  engagement,  and  that  the   decilion  of  battles  will  probably  in 
time  be  lef'c  to  the  artillery  ;   I  anfwer,  that  this  is  altogether  falle,  and 
will  always  be  adjudged  (o  by  thole  who  (hall  think  fit  to  revive  the 
ancient  military  dil'cipline   and   manner  of  fighting  :  for  he  that  would 
make  a  good  army,  ihould  accuftom  his  foldiers  either  in  real  or  lliam 
fights,  to  advance  fo  near  the  enemy,  that  they  may  not  only  make 
ulc  of  their  fliort  weapons,  but  clofe   in  and  grapple  with  them  :  and 
in  luch  cafes  to  depend  much  more  upon  his  Infantry  than  his  Cavalry, 
for  reafons  that  fli.ill  be  given  in  the  next  Chapter.     Whoever  purfues 
this  method,   will  have   but  little  to  fear  from  artillery  j   for,  by  thus 
clofing  with  the  enemy,  the  Inflintry  will  find  it  much  eafier  to  avoid 
the  fire  of  their  artillery,    than   to   fuftain  the  weight  of  Elephants, 
Chariots    armed   with   Scythes,  and   other  fi.ich   inventions,  now  laid 
afide,  which   the   Roman   Infantry   hid  to   encounter,  and  yet  always 
found  fome  means  to  elude  their  force  :  and  certainly  they  would  more 
readily  have  found  means  to  efcape  the  fire  of  great  Guns,  becaufe  the 
danger  from  them  is  fooner  over,  than  it  was  from  Elephants  and  armed 
chariots,  the  mifchief  occafioned  by  the  latter,  continuing  as  long  as  the 
battle  lafled,  but  the  execution  done  by  the  former  being  chiefiy  over 
before  the  aftion  begins  ;  which  danger,  neverthelefs  the  Infantry  may 
in  a  good  meafure  efcape,  either  by  taking  the  advantage  of  fome  fort 
of  cover  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  or  by  falling  flat'  upon  their 
bellies  during  the  fire.     This  precaution  however,  as   experience  hath 
fully  fhewn,  is    not  altogether  neceflary,  efpecially  againfl:  very  heavy 
cannon  :  for  it  is  almoft  impoffible  not  to  point  them  either  too  high  or 
too  low  ;  in  one  of  which  cafes,  the  balls  will  fly  over  you,  and  in  the 
other,  they  will  not  reach  you  :  and  after  the  battle  is  once  begun,  it  is 
evident  that  neither  heavy  pieces  nor  light  ones  can  do  you  any  damage  : 
for,  if  they  are  placed  in  the  front  of  the  enemy's  army,  they  muft  of 
courfe  fall  into  your  hands  ;  if  in  the  rear,  it  muft  hurt  themfelves  more 
than  you  ;  and  if  upon  either  of  their  flanks,  it  can  gall  you  but  little 
before  you  come  at  it  by  moving  either  to  the  right  or  left.     This  is 
clear  from   the   example  of  the  Swifs  at  Novara,  in  the  year    15 13, 
who  boldly  marched  up  to  the  French  camp,   which  was  very  ftrongly 
fortified,  not  only  with  artillery,  but  deep  entrenchments,  and  took  it 
fword  in   hand,  notwithftanding  thefe   impediments,  though  they  had 
no  Cavalry,  nor  fo  much  as  one  piece  of  cannon  of  any  fort  them- 
felves. 

Another  reafon  that  may  be  given  for  the  infignificance  of  artillery,  is, 
that  it  muft  be  fecured  either  by  a  wall,  or  a  rampart,  or  a  ditch,  or  fome- 
t'ningof  that  kind,  if  you  expeót  anyfervice  from  itj  otherwife  it  will  ei- 
ther fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  or  be  of  no  ufe  :  as  it  happens  in  field 
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battles,  where  it  is  guarded  only  by  men.  In  the  flanks  they  cannot  be 
employed  to  any  great  purpofe,  except  the  flime  method  is  followed 
that  the  ancients  obferved  in  managing  tlieir  engines  of  war,  which 
Were  placed  out  of  the  ranks,  that  they  might  net  occafion  any  diforder 
^mongO;  their  own  forces  ;  and  whenever  thofe  that  defended  them  were 
attacked  and  hard  prelTed,  either  by  Cavalry  or  otherwile,  they  drew 
them  off  and  retired  with  them  into  the  main  body  of  the  army.  He 
that  does  not  manage  artillery  in  this  manner,  does  not  underftand 
the  nature  of  it,  and  puts  his  confidence  in  what  may  otherwife  mofl: 
probably  deceive  him.  The  Turk  indeed  obtained  two  or  three  vic- 
tories over  the  Sophy  of  Perfia  and  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  artillery  :  but  that  was  owing  to  the  ccnfnfion  into  which  their 
Cavalry  were  thrown  by  the  thunder  of  fuch  unufual  explofions,  rather 
than  to  any  great  execution  it  did.  To  conclude  therefore,  I  fay,  that 
artillery  may  be  of  ufe  in  an  army,  where  the  Soldiers  are  brave  and 
difciplined  in  the  ancient  manner  :  but  if  they  are  not,  it  will  be  of 
little  or  no  fervice  againft  a  refolute  and  courageous  enemy  [d]. 


CHAP.     XVIII. 

Whether  in  conformity  to  the  authority  cf  the  Ro7nanSy  and  the  example  of 
ancient  military  difcipline,  one  ought  to  make  more  account  oj  hifantry 
than  Cavalry, 

IT  may  be  clearly  demonftrated  by  many  proofs  and  examples,  that 
the  Romans  gave  the  preference  to  their  Infantry,  and  depended 
much  more  upon  them  than  their  Cavalry,  in  all  enterprizes  and  ex- 
peditions. In  the  battle  betwixt  them  and  the  Latins,  near  the  Lake 
of  Regillum,  their  troops  beginning  to  give  way,  the  Roman  General 
ordered  his  Cavalry  to  difmount,  and  renew  the  fight  on  foot  j  after 
which,  they  recovered  their  ground,  and  got  the  day  :  from  whence  it 
appears,  that  they  put  more  confidence  in  their  men  when  they  were 
on  foot,  than  on  horfeback.  The  fame  expedient  was  made  ufe  of 
upon  m.anv  other  occafions,  when  they  were  reduced  to  extremities  ; 
and  they  alv/ays  found  their  account  in  it.  It  is  to  no  purpofe  in  this 
cafe  to  objed:  the  opinion  of  Hannibal  at  the  battle  of  Cannee  j  who 
finding  the  Confuls  had  ordered  their  Cavalry  to  difmount,  faid  in  a 
taunting  manner,  ^am  mallem  vinBos  mi  hi  trader  ent  equites^  i.  e.  Ttty 
might  as  well  have  delivered  them  up  to  me  tied  and  bound  :  for  though, 
without  doubt,  he  was  a  General  of  confummate  experience,  yet  the 

\_d]  See  the  Art  of  War,  Book  III.  h  paflim. 
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opinion  of  any  one  man  ought  not  to  be  fet  in  competition  with  the 
conrtant  jutigment  and  pradice  of  fo  many  able  Commanders,  as  were 
bred  under  the  Roman  RepubHc,  efpecially  when  very  ftrong  arguments, 
exckifne  of  ùich  an  authority,  may   be  adduced  to  fupport  one,  and 
refute  the  other.     JVIcn  on  foot  may  eafily  march  through  places  where 
horfe  cannot  come  :  they  keep  their  ranks  better,  and  are  foon  rallied 
if  they  happen  to  be  thrown  into  diforder  :   whereas  it  is  a  very  diflicult 
matter  to  make  horfes  keep  their  ranks,  and  almoft  impoffible  to  rally 
them,  when  they  are  once  broken.     Befides,  fome  horfes,  like  fome  men, 
being  dull  and  heavy,  and  others  fiery  and  high  fpirited  :  it  may  happen 
that  a  coward  may  be  mounted  upon  an  unruly  horfe,  and  a  brave  fellow 
upon  a  jade  :  in  either  of  which  cafes,  confufion  muft  naturally  enfue. 
A  body  of  Infantry  well  difciplined  and  drawn  up,  will  foon  break  a 
fquadron  of  Cavalry  :  but  the  fame  number  of  Cavalry  will  find  it  a 
hard  matter  to  break  a  body  of  Infantry  :  the  truth  of  which  affertion 
is  confirmed,  not  only  by  many  fadi:s  and  examples,  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  date,  but  by  the  authority  of  all  thofe  that  have  written  upon 
military  affairs,  and  the   government  of  States,  who  tell  us,  that  all 
wars  at  firll  were  carried  on  by  horfemen,  becaufe  the  art  of  drawing  up 
foot  w^as  not  known  j  but  after  that  was  found  out,  it   was  foon   {eea 
how  much  the  latter  were  to  be   preferred  to  the  former.     Cavalry 
however,  are  very  necefiary  in  an  army,  to  fcour  the  roads,  to  recon- 
noitre the   country,  to  make  incurfions,  to  plunder  or  forage,  to  face 
the  enemy's  horfe,  and  to  purfue  them  when  they  fly  :  but  the  main 
flrength  and   vigour  of  an  army  certainly  confifts  in  its  Infantry,  and 
therefore  they  are  moft  to  be  trufled  to.     Amongft  the  many  fatal  errors 
then,  by  which  the  Italian   Princes  have  made  their  country  a  flave  to 
foreigners,  none  have  contributed  more  to  it,  than  their  negledting  to 
train  up  good  bands  of  Infantry,  and  applying  all  their  care  and  atten- 
tion to  their  Cavalry:  and  this  has  been  wholly  owing  to  the  knavery 
of  the  Commanders  and  the  fl:upidity  of  the  Princes.     For  during  thefe 
laft   twenty-five  years  the  Italian  Soldiery  have  been  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Commanders,  who  not  having  a  foot  of  land  in  the  world, 
are  no  better  than  Adventurers  or  Soldiers  of  fortune  ;  and  confequently 
make  it  a  trade  to  hire  themfelves  and  the  Soldiers   that  follow  their 
banners,  to  fuch  as  have  not  fenfe  enough  to  keep  any  forces  of  their 
own.     But  as  they  thought  there  would  be  no  occafion  for  a  large  body 
of  foot,  which  could  neither  be  often  employed,  nor  long  maintained 
in  pay,  and  that  a  fmall  one  would  not  anfwer  their  end,  they  refolved 
to  make  ufe  of  horfe  only  ;  imagining  that  two  or  three  hundred  Cui- 
rafllers  would  give  them  fufficient  reputation,  and  not  be  too  many  to 
be  paid  by  thofe  that  hired  them.     To  keep  up  their  credit  therefore, 
and  to  make  themfelves  neceflary,  it  has  been  their  confl:ant  endeavour  to 
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difparage  the  ufe  of  Infantry,  and  to  recommend  that  of  Cavalry  :  in 
which  they  have  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  in  the  largcil  armies  there  is 
but  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  foot.  To  this  error,  and  fome  others 
(but  to  this  chiefly)  it  is  owing,  that  the  Italian  Soldiery  are  now  be- 
come fo  weak  and  contemptible,  that  their  country  has  not  only  been 
over-run,  but  grievoufly  plundered  and  kid  wafle  by  every  Ultramontane 
in  his  turn. 

But  to  fhew  more  fully  the  error  of  preferring  the  ufe  of  Cavalry 
to  that  of  Infantry,  I  fhall  produce  another  example  from  the  pradtice 
of  the  Romans,  which  happened  at  the  fiege  of  Sora  :  'for  a  party  of 
horfe  fallying  out  of  the  town  to  attack  their  camp,  a  Roman  Colonel 
advanced  to  repulfe  them  at  the  head  of  another  party  j  but  the  Com- 
manders on  both  fides  being  killed  at  the  firfl  onfet,  and  the  fight  ftill 
continuing  after  they  were  flain,  the  Romans  difmounted  in  order  to 
attack  the  enemy  with  more  advantage,  v/hich  forced  them  to  do  the 
fame,  to  defend  themfelves  more  effedlually,  though  they  were  at  laft 
driven  back  again  into  the  town.  Nothing,  I  think,  can  be  a  ftronger 
proof  than  this,  that  Infantry  was  in  greater  efleem  amongfi:  them  than 
Cavalry  :  for  though  indeed,  their  Generals  had  fometimes  caufed  their 
horfemen  to  difmount  upon  other  occafions,  yet  that  was  to  fupporc 
their  Infantry,  when  it  was  hard  prefTed  or  overpov/ered  :  but,  in  this 
cafe  they  did  not  difmount  to  fuccour  their  own  Infantry,  for  they  had 
none  there,  nor  to  enp;ao;e  another  bodv  of  the  enemv's  foot  :  but 
fighting  on  horfeback  againft  another  party  of  horfe,  they  thought  if 
they  could  not  deal  with  them  that  way,  they  fhould  eafily  be  able  to 
manage  them  the  other.  I  conclude  therefore,  that  it  is  hardly  pofììble 
to  break  a  well-difciplined  body  of  foot,  except  they  are  oppofed  by 
another  that  is  better.  Craffus  and  Mark  Anthony,  two  Roman  Ge- 
nerals, over-run  the  Kingdom  of  Parthia  for  m>any  days  together,  with. 
a  fmall  number  of  horfe,  but  a  good  army  of  foot  ;  though  the  Par- 
thians  had  a  vaft  army  of  horfe  to  oppofe  them  :  Crailus,  indeed,  and 
part  of  his  forces  were  flain  ;  but  Anthony  came  off  with  great  honour. 
Neverthelefs,  it  was  clearly  feen  in  that  diftrefsful  expedition,  that  In- 
fantry are  much  more  ferviceable  than  Cavalry  :  for  though  they  were 
in  a  plain  open  country,  where  there  were  very  few  mountains,  and  flill 
fewer  rivers,  to  fupply  them  with  neceilary  cover  and  other  convenien- 
cies,  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fea-coafl,  and  without  any  hopes  of 
relief  J  yet,  Anthony  condudled  himfelf  and  his  forces  fo  well  (to  the 
great  admiration  of  the  Parthians  themfelves)  that  their  army  of  horfe, 
though  fo  numerous,  never  durfl:  attack  him  :  as  to  Craflus,  whoever 
reads  the  hirtory  of  that  war,  will  find  that  he  was  rather  trepanned 
by  the  falfehood  than  overcome  by  the  gallantry  of  the  enemy,  who 
would  not  venture  to  attack. him  in  all  his  diftrefies,  till  they  had  fird 
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reduced  Mm  and  liis  army  to  extreme  want  and  mifery  by  hovering  about 
him  at  a  dilbnce,  and  cutting  otf,  inftcad  of  furnilliing  them,  with  all 
manner  ot"  proviiions,  as  they  had  promifed  him. 

But  why  iiiould  we  go  lb  far  back  lor  proofs  of  the  fuperiority  of 
Infantrv,  when  we  may  have  fomany  nearer  home,  and  of  more  recent 
date?  Nine  thoufand  Swifs  (as  I  laid  in  the   laft  Chapter)  attacked  an 
army  of  ten  thoufand  horfe,  and  as  many  foot,  encamped  at  Novara,  and 
beat  them  without  the  alìillance  either  of  Cavalry  or  Artillery:  for  the 
horfe  could  not  come  at  them  to  do  them  anv  harm  :  and  as  to  the  foot 
they  made  light  of  them,  becaufe  they  were  moftly  Gafcons  and  very 
ill  difciplined.     Since  which,  twenty-fix  thoufand  Swifs  had  the  cou- 
rage to  march  into  the  Milanefe  after  Francis  I.  the  French  Kino^,  whofe 
army  confilied  of  twenty  thoufand  horfe  and  forty  thoufand  foot,  with 
an  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  :  and  if  they  did  not  beat  the  French,  as 
they  had  done  at  Novara,  yet  they  fought  them  bravely  for  two  whole 
days  together  -,  and  at  laft,   after  they  were  defeated,   brought  off  above 
one  half  of  their  army  fafe.     Marcus  Attilius  Regulus  formerly  oppofed 
his  Infantry,  not  only  to  the  enemy's  horfe,  but  to  their  Elephants  :  and 
though  indeed  the  fuccefs  did  not  anfwer  his  expedation,  yet  it  is  a 
proof  how  much  confidence  he  put  in  them,  and  that  he  thought  them 
equal  to  any  undertaking  :   I  fiy  again  therefore,  that  a  well  difciplined 
body  of  Infantry  cannot  be  broken,  but  by  another  that  is  flill  better  : 
and  that  to  attempt  it  is  only  fo  much  labour  lofl:.     In  the  time  of  Philip 
Vilconti  Duke  of  Milan,  about  fixteen  thoufand   Swifs  marched   into 
Lombardy  J  againft  whom  the  Duke  fent  his  General  Carmignuola  with 
a  thoufand   horfe  and  fome   Inf\ntry.     That  Commander  being   unac- 
quainted with  their  manner  of  fighting,  took  it  for  granted  that  his  horfe 
would  break  them   at  the  firft  attack  :  but  finding  they  flood  firm  and 
impenetrable  in  their  ranks,  and  having  loft  a  great  many  of  his  men,  he 
was  forced  to  retreat.     However,  as  he  was  an  able  officer,  and  fertile 
in  expedients  to  remedy  any  fudden  misfortune,  after  he  had  received  a 
frefli   fupply  of  forces,  he  went  in   purfuit  of  the  enemy  again  ;  and 
coming  UD  with  them,  he  caufed  his  Gens  d'  armes  to  difmount,  and 
placing  them  in  the  front  of  his  Infantry,  he  fell  upon  the  Swifs  and 
prefently  defeated   them  :  for  his  Cuirafiiers  being  then  on  foot,  and 
armed  at  all  points,  eafily  broke  into  their  ranks  and  made  fuch  a  flaugh- 
ter  of  them,  without  receiving  any  damage  themfelves,  that  none  of  them 
efcaped,  except  fuch  as  Carmignuola,  out  of  his  humanity,  thought  fit  to 
fpare.     Many,  I  am  certain,  are  perfuaded  in  their  own  judgment  that 
foot  are  more  ufeful  than  horfe  :  yet  fuch  is  the  infelicity  of  the  prefent 
times,  that  neither  the  authority  of  ancient  or  modern  examples,  nor 
the  convidion  of  their  error,  is  fufiicient  to  make  our  Princes  corred 
their  millakes  and  prevail  upon  them  to  acknowledge  that  in  order  to 
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reftore  the  credit  of  their  Soldiery,  it  is  neceflary  to  revive  the  ancient 
difcipline,  to  keep  troops  of  their  own,  to  encourage  them,  to  put  life 
and  vigour  into  them,  and  to  make  them  refped:able  j  that  fo  they  in  their 
turn  may  likewife  refled:  honour  and  reputation  upon  their  Mafters.  But 
iince  they  deviate  from  thefe  Rules,  and  the  others  abovementioned  j 
what  Httle  acquifitions  they  happen  to  make,  contribute  rather  to  the 
prejudice  and  diminution,  than  aggrandizement  of  their  States,  as  I  fliall 
fliew  prefently  [^j. 


CHAP.     XIX. 

That  acquifitions  made  by  Republics  which  are  ill  governed^  and  contrary 
to  the  Model  of  the  Romans^  contribute  to  their  ruin,  inftead  of  their 
exaltation. 

TO  thefe  ill  grounded  opinions,  confirmed  by  the  abfurd  pradllce  of 
our  corrupted  times,  it  is  owing  that  Princes  never  think  of  re- 
forming their  errors  and  reviving  the  ancient  military  difcipline.  Who 
could  ever  have  perfuaded  an  Italian  thirty  years  ago,  that  nine  or  ten 
thoufand  well  difciplined  foot  durft  attack  ten  thoufand  horfe  and  as 
many  foot  in  an  open  plain,  and  were  able  to  beat  them,  as  they  a6tu- 
ally  did  at  Novara  ;  an  inftance  which  I  have  quoted  more  than  once 
before  ?  For  though  Hiftory  abounds  with  fuch  examples,  yet  they  either 
meet  with  no  credit  at  all  ;  or  if  any  body  feems  to  believe  them,  they 
never  fail  to  objedt,  however,  that  the  armour  now  made  ufe  of  is  lo 
much  better  than  that  of  the  ancients,  that  one  fquadron  of  our  Gens 
d'arms  would  make  an  impreffion  not  only  upon  a  body  of  foot,  but 
even  upon  a  rock.  With  fuch  fimple  excufes  they  deceive  themfelves 
and  impofe  upon  their  own  judgment  j  though  they  mufl  know  that  Lu- 
cullus  with  a  fmall  army  of  Infantry,  routed  one  of  an  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  horfe  under  the  command  of  Tigranes,  in  which  there  was  a  great 
number  of  Cuirafllers  armed  exadly  in  the  fame  manner  that  ours  are  at 
prefent.  The  weaknefs  of  thefe  opinions  therefore,  we  have  feen  fully 
proved  at  the  expence  of  other  nations  alfo,  as  appears  from  this  exam- 
ple in  particular  :  and  fince  what  is  related  in  Hirtory  concerning  the 
excellency  of  Infantry  holds  good,  one  ought  to  give  no  lefs  credit  to 
what  is  recorded  to  the  advantage  of  feveral  other  ancient  Inftitutions 
that  we  have  recommended  :  in  which  cafe,  both  Princes  and  Republics 
would  find  themfelves  expofed  to  fewer  dangers,  better  able  to  fuftain  any 
enemy,  and  not  have  the  mortification  of  feeiiig  their   forces  fo  fre- 

[f  J  See  the  Art  of  IVar,  Book  II. 
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qucntly  obliged  to  run  a\vj\y  as  they  now  do.  As  to  tliofc  efpecially  that 
arc  at  ihc  hc.id  ot"  a  Commonwealiìi,  they  would  find  it  nuich  more 
ealy  to  accomplifh  their  purpofc?,  whether  they  dcfign  to  extend  their 
dominion,  or  only  to  muiiitain  what  tlicy  already  poflefs,  and  be  con- 
vinced that  to  fill  their  country  hdl  of  inhabitants,  to  make  allies  and 
con  te  rie  rates  ratìier  than  abfolutc  ilnves  of  the  people  they  conquer,  to 
ci:  1  Colonics  for  the  fecurity  of  what  they  have  acquired,  to  con- 
vert the  fpoils  of  an  enemy  into  funds  for  the  ufeof  the  State,  to  annoy 
them  wr.h  incuifions  and  held  battles,  and  not  cmbarrafs  thcmlclves  with 
Sieges,  to  make  the  Public  rich,  and  private  men  poor,  and  to  employ 
all  their  care  and  attention  to  keep  up  good  military  difcipline  in  full 
force,  are  the  bell  ways  to  aggrandize  a  Republic  and  enlarge  its  Em- 
pire. But  if  ihefe  methods  are  not  approved  by  fome,  let  them  remem- 
ber however,  that  any  other  will  prove  their  ruin:  for  which  reafon, 
they  ouj:ht  to  cnrb  their  ambition,  and  (inllead  of  endeavouring  to  ex- 
tend their  dominion)  to  turn  their  thoughts  only  upon  regulating  their 
lavrs  and  interior  polity  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  befl  enable  them  to 
defend  thiemfclvcs  ai.d  what  they  have  already  got,  like  feveral  free 
States  in  Germany,  which,  by  fo  doing,  have  lived  happily  and  undif- 
turbcd  for  a  long  courfc  of  years. 

Ncverihelcfs  (as  I  have  faid  elfcwhere.  in  difcourfing  upon  the  diffe- 
rent condu<ft  that  is  to  be  obferved  in  order  to  enlarge  dominion,  froni 
that  which  is  neccfìarv  onlv  to  fecure  what  has  been  acquired  before)  it 
is  impofTible  that  any  Republic  fliould  continue  long  quiet  and  enjoy  its 
liberty  and  dominions,  how  fmall  foever,  in  tranquillity:  for  though  it 
(liould  not  moleft  others,  it  will  neverthelcfs  be  moleftcd  by  them  :  and 
by  being  thus  provoked,  it  will  not  only  become  defirous,  but  lie  under 
a  necelVity  of  revenging  itfelf  and  reducing  its  neighbours  :  but  if  it 
fl)ould  be  fo  fortunate  as  not  to  have  any  foreign  enemies,  it  will  be 
fure  to  fall  into  fa<ftions  and  divifions  at  home,  as  it  always  happens  in 
fuch  Governments.  That  the  free  States  in  Germ.any  have  continued 
fo  long  in  peace  and  liberty,  is  owing  to  fome  peculiar  circumftanccs  in 
that  country  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other,  and  without  which 
they  could  not  fubfift  in  that  manner.  That  part  of  Germany  which  I 
now  fpeak  of  was  formerly  fubjedt  to  the  Romans,  like  France  and  Spain: 
but  when  the  Roman  State  was  upon  the  decline,  and  the  title  of  £w- 
pire  transferred  to  Germany,  fome  of  the  moft  powerful  Cities  in  that 
Province  taking  advantage  either  of  the  pufillanimity  or  diftrefs  of  the 
Emperors,  fhook  off  their  yoke,  and  others  became  in  a  manner  abfo- 
lutely  free,  on  condition  of  paying  only  a  fmall  annual  tribute  :  fo  that 
all  the  States  which  \\^re  immediately  fubjedl  to  the  Emperors  and  no 
other  Prince,  by  degrees  recovered  their  liberty.  It  happened  about  the 
Lime    time    that  leverai    Corporations    dependent     upon    the     Duke 
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of  Auftria,  as  Fribourg  [/],  theSwifs,  and  fome  others,  revolted  from 
him,  and  having  re-ellabHilied  their  freedom,  became  fo  flrong  and 
pov^'erful  in  a  while,  that  they  not  only  defended  themfelves  effedtual'y 
againft  his  utmofl  endeavours  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  but  grew 
formidable  to  all  their  neighbours  ;  and  thefe  are  now  called  the  Svvifs 
Cantons.  Germany  then  is  divided  betwixt  the  Emperor,  the  Svvil?, 
the  Princes  or  Eleéiors,  and  certain  little  Republics  called  the  Free 
States  \g]  :  and  the  reafon  that  thefe  few  wars,  and  thofe  of  ihort  con- 
tinuance, happen  betwixt  States  fo  diiterently  conilituted,  is  the  refped: 
that  they  all  pay  to  the  Emperor,  who,  though  his  power  is  not  very 
great,  has  fo  much  reputation  and  authority  amongft  them,  that  when- 
ever any  quarrel  arifes  betwixt  them,  he  interpofes  as  a  Mediator,  and 
foon  puts  an  end  to  it.  The  fliarpeft  and  longed  wars  in  that  Country 
have  been  betwixt  the  Swifs  and  the  Dukes  of  Auflria:  and  though  the 
Title  of  Emperor  has  been  in  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  for  many  years,  they 
never  could  get  the  better  of  the  Swifs,  nor  could  any  quarrel  be  ever 
decided  betwixt  them  but  by  the  fword  :  for  the  other  States  of  Ger- 
many did  not  furnidi  the  Emperors  with  any  affiftance  in  thofe  wars, 
becaufe  the  Free  Cities  rather  favoured  the  Swifs  who  were  friends  to 
liberty  like  themfelves  ;  and  as  to  the  Princes,  fome  of  them  were  fo 
poor  that  they  could  not,  and  others  fo  jealous  of  the  Imperial  power 
that  they  would  not  contribute  to  make  it  ftill  greater. 

Thefe  Communities  therefore,  live  quietly  and  unmolefted  in  pof- 
feffion  of  their  own  little  territories,  as  they  have  no  occafion  to  defìre 
thofe  of  others,  whilft  they  are  all  kept  at  peace  by  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor  :  and  what  makes  them  united  at  home  is  the  apprehenfion 
they  are  under  of  fo  near  an  enemy,  who  would  not  fail  to  take  the  op- 
portunity of  any  divifions  that  might  happen  amongft  them,  to  reduce 
them  into  fubjeótion  to  him,  and  deprive  them  of  their  liberties.  But  if 
Germany  was  not  thus  balanced,  fome  of  thefe  States  would  be  under  a 
neceffity  of  endeavouring  to  enlarge  their  dominions,  and  confequently 
there  muft  foon  be  an  end  of  their  tranquillity  :  and  as  no  other  Coun- 
try is  circum danced  in  the  fame  manner,  no  other  Republics  can  enjoy 
the  fame  freedom  ;  and  therefore  thofe  that  find  it  necelTary  to  extend 
their  territory  at  the  expence  of  their  neighbours,  mull  either  have  re- 

f/]  The  original  fays,  Filiborgo^  PhU'tpJbourg^  but  that  muft  be  a  miftake  of  the  Author. 

[gì  The  Imperial  Cities^  or  Hans-tovum.  The  former  are  Sovereign  States,  and  fend 
their  Deputies  or  Rcprefentatives  to  the  General  Diets  or  Parliaments  of  the  Empire. 
The  latter  are  alfo  Sovereign  States,  not  differing  from  the  Imperial  Cities  at  prefent, 
but  were  about  two  hundred  years  ago  allied  or  confederated  for  their  mutual  defence  and 
the  protedlion  of  their  trade,  and  at  firft  confifted  only  of  the  great  Sea  port  towns  on 
the  German  Ocean  or  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  near  the  mouths  of  their  great  rivers  :  but 
afterwards  they  took  many  inland  Cities  into  their  alliance,  monopolized  moft  of  the  trade 
.in  Europe,  and  were  a  formidable  maritime  Power. 

G  g  2  courfe 
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courfc  to  Leagues  and  Cont'ccicracic?,  or  proceed  as  the  Roiiians  did  of 
old  :  whoever  takes  any  other  courl'e,  infte.id  of  aggrandizing  his  Coun- 
try, will  certainly  ruin  it.     For  new  conqiielb  are  dangerous  and  prc- 
jr.  a  thouland  ways;  as  a  State   may  ealily  enlarge  its  dominions 

without  increafing  its  liicngth;  in  wliich  cafe  ruin  mull  inevitably  en- 
file: and  this  happens  wiien  the  expence  of  an  Enterprize  exceeds  the 
protit  that  refuhs  from  it,  even  though  it  is  fucccfsful.  Thus  the  Vene- 
tians were  much  weaker  when  they  became  polll-ired  of  Lombardy  ; 
and  the  Florentines  after  they  had  conquered  all  Tufcany,  than  when 
the  former  were  content  with  the  dominion  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
latter  with  a  territory  that  did  not  exceed  fix  miles  any  way  in  extent  [h]; 
and  this  was  owing  to  their  ambition  of  making  acquifitions,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  maintain  them  :  for  which  they  were  the  more  inex- 
cufablc  as  they  had  the  example  of  the  Romans  immediately  before  their 
eyes,  and  might  have  imitated  them  in  the  method  which  that  people 
obfervcdoipon  llich  occafions,  if  they  had  not  wifdom  enough  to  ftrike 
it  out  themfelves  as  the  Romans  did.  Befides,  fuch  acquifitions  fome- 
times  do  great  mifchief  even  to  well  governed  Commonwealths  ;  for 
inftancc,  when  the  State  conquered  is  voluptuous  and  effeminate,  and 
the  conquerors  catch  the  infection  by  their  communication  with  its  in- 
habitants ;  as  it  happened  to  the  Romans  firl>,  and  afterwards  to  Hanni- 
bal's troops,  when  they  had  made  themfelves  Mafl-ers  of  Capua  : 
for  if  thatCitv  had  lain  fo  far  off  that  the  Soldiers  could  not  have  been 
foon  recliimed,  or  if  ilie  Roman  State  had  been  in  any  degree  corrupted, 
without  doubt  that  conquetl:  would  have  proved  the  deftruction  of  their 
Republic,  as  we  may  venture  to  affirm  from  what  Livy  fays.  Jam  tunc 
minime  fùlubris  ?nilitari  dijciplimp  Capua^  infirumentum  omnium  "coìup- 
tatum^  delinitos  militum  animoi  avcrtit  a  memoria  patria  :  Capua^  at 
that  time  the  nurferx  of  all  foft  pleafures^  fo  relaxed  the  military  dijcip- 
line,  and  debauched  the  minds  of  the  Soldiers,  that  they  totally  forgot  their 
love  and  dutv  to  their  own  Country.  And  indeed  fuch  Cities  or  Pro- 
vinces fufticiently  revenge  themfelves  upon  thofe  that  conquer  them, 
without  blows  or  effafion  of  blood  :  for  as  the  corruption  fpreads,  and 
at  laft  becomes  general,  it  enervates  them  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they 
inuft  in  the  end  become  a  prey  to  any  one  that  attacks  them  ;  as  Juve- 
nal well  remarks  in  one  of  his  Satires,  when  he  is  fpeaking  of  the 
change  of  manners  in  Rome,  the  luxury  and  many  other  vices  which 
their  conquefls  had  Introduced  there  in  the  room  of  that  temperance, 
frugality,  and  other  excellent  virtues,  for  which  they  had  been  fo  re- 
markable before. 

[AJ  Suppofing  Florence  to  be  the  center  of  it  at  that  time. 

S:Evicr 
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Sasvior  armis 
Luxuria  incubuit  vidumque  ulcifcitur  orbem. 

What  arms  could  ne'er  cffcd:,  dire  Luxury 
Has  done  at  laft,  t'  avenge  the  conquer'd  world. 

Sat.  VI,  291,  292. 

If  then  fuch  an  acquifition  had  almoft  efFeded  the  ruin  of  the  Ro- 
mans, notwithftanding  their  great  wifdom  and  virtue  ;  what  mufi:  be- 
come of  thofe  States  that  are  weak  and  corrupt  j  and  befides  their  other 
errors  and  ill  condu(5t,  (which  I  have  mentioned  above)  employ  either 
mercenary  or  auxiliary  troops,  the  folly  and  danger  of  which  I  fhall 
make  the  Subjeót  of  the  next  Chapter  ? 


CHAP.     XX. 

How  dangerous  it  is  for  any  Pri?2ce  or  Republic  to  employ  either  Auxiliary 

or  Mercenary  forces. 

IF  I  had  not  difcufled  this  point  at  large  in  another  part  of  my  works, 
I  fliould  have  dwelt  longer  upon  it  in  this  place  than  I  defign  to  do 
at  prefent  [/].  But  as  I  have  met  with  a  mofl  remarkable  inftance  in 
Livy  how  dangerous  it  is  to  employ  Auxiliaries,  I  cannot  pafs  it  over 
without  fome  notice.  "By  Auxiliaries^  I  mean  fuch  troops  as  one  State 
fends  to  the  fuccour  of  another,  under  Officers  of  its  own,  and  in  its 
own  pay. 

That  Hiftorian  informs  us,  that  after  the  Romans  had  defeated  the 
Samnites  in  two  battles  at  different  places,  with  fome  forces  which  thev 
fent  to  the  relief  of  the  Capuans,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  war 
betwixt  thofe  two  people,  they  left  two  Legions  in  the  territory  of  Capua 
to  fecure  it  from  any  further  danger  or  apprehenfion  of  the  enemy,  after 
the  reft  of  their  forces  had  returned  to  Rome.  But  thofe  Legions  fink- 
ing into  indolence  and  fafcinated  by  effeminate  delights,  began  not  only 
to  lay  afide  all  remembrance  of  their  own  Country  and  the  reverence 
they  owed  to  the  Senate,  but  to  think  of  fetting  up  for  themfelves,  and 
feizing  upon  fo  fine  a  Country  which  they  had  defended  againft  all  ene- 
mies at  their  own  peril,  and  which  they  thought  the  inhabitants  no 
longer  worthy  to  enjoy,  fince  they  were  not  able  to  defend  it  themfelves. 
This  confpiracy  however  being  timely  difcovered  by   the  Roman  Go- 

[/"]  See  Chap.  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  of  the  Prince^  Pol.  Difc.  Book  1.  Chap,  xxi,  xliii.  and  the 
Art  of  War^  Book  I. 

vernment^ 
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vcmiiicnt,  was  foon  fupprclìcd,  as  wc  diali  relate  more  fully  when  wc 
come  10  difcourfc  oF  ConTpiracics. 

I  lay  a^ain  therefore,  that  of  all  troops  Auxiliaries  are  the  moO  dan- 
gerous and  unfcrviceablc  ;  becaufc  neither  the  ^oklicrs  nor  the  Ollicers 
receiving  anv  pay  from  yon,  but  from  the  Prince  or  State  by  whoni  they 
arc  fcnt,  like  the  Legions  that  were  left  at  Capua,  they  have  little  or  no 
regard  ci:hcr  to  your  iniercft  or  authority  :  and  as  ioon  as  the  war  is 
aver,  if  it  ends  fuccefsfullv,  they  often  plunder  thofe  that  employ  them, 
witli  as  little  ceremony  as  they  did  thole  whom  they  were  funt  to  fight 
againll:  which  is  owing  fonieiimes  to  their  own  avarice  or  ambition» 
and  f^mctimcs  to  that  of  their  Makers.     The  Rojnans  had  no  dcfign 
to  violate  the  league  they  were  in  wicli  the  Capuans  :  but  their  Soldiers 
ima^inin;:»  it  would  h^  a  very  eafy  matter  to  felze  upon  that  State  them- 
felves,  actually  determined  upon  it.     I  could  cite  many  other  indances 
of  this  kind,  but  let  one  more  fuffice,  namely  that  of  tljc  Rcgini  [/:], 
who  were  not  only  plundered  and  difpoirelTed  of  their  territories,  but 
murdered  by  a  Legion  which  the  Romans  had  fent  to  defend  them.     A 
Prince  then  upon  occafion   had  better  have  recourfe  to  any  other  expe- 
dient  than  Auxiliaries,  efpecially   when   he   is   to   depend  chiefly  upon 
them  for  his  fecurity  :   for  any  terms  that  he  can  obtain  from  an  enemy, 
how  hard  f:)ever,  will   be   Icfs  prejudicial  to   him   than  fuch  fuccours. 
Indeed  if  we  either  read  the  Hidory  of  former  times,  or  confider'  the 
prefent  with  due  attention,  we  fhull  tind  a  thoufand   inftances  wherein 
they  have  proved  fatal,  for  one  in  which  they  ever  did  any  fervice  to 
ihofe  that  employed   them.     An  ambitious  Prince  or  Commonwealth 
therefore  cannot  be  furniilied  with  a  fairer  opportunity  of  making  them- 
felves  mafters  of  another  State,  than  by   being  follicited   to  fend  fuch 
troops  to  its  affiftance  :  for  he  that  is  fo  indifcreet  as  to  call  in  Auxilia- 
ries not  only  for  his  own  defence,  but   to  conquer  others,  endeavours 
to    make  acquifitions  which   he   cannot  keep  any     longer    than    they 
pleafe  to  let  him  ;  becaufe  they  can  eafily  take  them  away  from  him 
again  whenever  tliey  have  a  mind.     But  fo  blind  is  the  ambition  of 
fome  men,  that   if  they  can  but  gratify   their   prefent  appetites,  they 
r.everthink  of  the  inconveniencies  that  muft  probably  foon*enfue  :  whereas 
if  they  would  rcfledt  upon  the  indances  which  we  have  quoted  from 
ancient  Hiiiory  to  confirm  this  point  as  well  as  fome  others  infifted 
upon  in   thefe  Difcourfes,   they  would  be  convinced  that  the  more  ge- 
ncrofity  Princes  or  Republics  lliew  to  their  neighbours,  and   the   lefs 
inclination  to  injure  or  diflrefs  them,  the  more  ready  they  will   be  to 

[i]  The  inhabitants  of  Rhcgium,  now  called  Reggio,  a  town  in  Calabria  almoft  op- 
pofiteto  Meflina.  There  is  another  town  of  the  fame  name  in  Lombardy  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Modena. 

throw 
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throw  themfelves  into  their  arais,  as  we  (hall  prove  in  the  next  Chapter, 
from  the  example  of  the  Capuans. 

CHAP.     XXI. 

The  Jirji  T  rat  or  the  Romajis  ever  fcnt  abroad ^  was  to  Capua  ^  four  hun- 
dred years  after  they  firjl  began  to  make  war, 

WE  have  already  fliewn  at  large  how  different  the  methods  which 
the  Romans  took  to  enlarge  their  Empire,  were  from  thofe 
that  are  now  purfued  for  the  fame  purpofe^  and  how  they  fuffcred  thofe 
States  which  they  did  not  utterly  deftroy,  to  enjoy  their  former  liberty, 
and  to  live  under  their  own  laws  ;  even  fuch  as  were  not  joined  with 
them  as  Confederates,  but  had  fubmitted  to  be  their  Subjeds  3  and 
that  without  any  other  mark  of  their  dominion  over  them  than  fome 
few  conditions,  upon  the  obfervation  of  which,  they  were  proted:ed  in 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  This  method  they  followed  till  they 
carried  their  arms  into  foreign  countries,  and  began  to  reduce  the  States 
and  Kingdoms  which  they  conquered  into  Provinces  fubjecft  to  their  Em- 
pire J  as  may  plainly  appear  from  the  example  of  the  firft  Prstor  they 
ever  fent  to  any  place  (which  was  to  Capua)  not  out  of  any  ambitious 
defign,  but  becaufe  it  was  foUicited  by  the  Capuans,  who  haH  fallen 
out  amongft  themfelves,  and  were  defirous  to  have  fome  Roman  Citizen 
of  authority  to  compofe  their  quarrels  and  reduce  them  to  good  order 
again.  This  example  was  foon  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Antium, 
who  being  in  the  like  circumftances,  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  receive 
a  Roman  Magiftrate  for  the  fame  purpofes  :  upon  which  new  method 
of  acquiring  dominion  Livy  fays,  ^od  jam  non  folum  arma ^  fed  jura 
Romana  pollebaiit  :  that  the  Ro}na?2S  now  began  to  extend  their  Empire 
not  only  by  the  valour  of  their  arms^  but  by  the  reputation  of  their  Laws. 
We  fee  therefore  how  much  this  manner  of  proceeding  contributed  to 
aggrandize  their  State  :  for  Republics,  in  particular,  that  have  been  ufed 
to  live  in  freedom,  apd  under  the  government  of  their  own  Country- 
men, fubmit  with  more  fatisfacflion  to  Mailers  that  are  at  a  diftance 
ffom  them  (though  upon  terms  that  may  have  fomewhat  hard  in  them) 
than  to  others  that  are  nearer  at  hand,  and  would,  they  think,  be  con- 
tinually upbraiding  them  with  their  dependence.  There  is  likewife 
another  advanta2;e  refultinp;  from  tliis  :  for  as  in  this  cafe  the  Sovereign 
employs  Minifters  of  his  own  immediate  appointment  in  the  adminitfra- 
tion  of  juftice,  whatever  ftntencc  may  be  given  either  in  civil  or  capital 
caufes,  cannot  excite  any  odium  againft  the  Supreme  power  j  which 
therefore  exempts  it  from  the  calumnies  and  reproaches  that  muft  often 

of 
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of  coiirrc  be  occafioned  by  thofe  fcntcnccs,  whether  they  be  jiift  or  un- 
juft.  The  truth  of  this  may  plainly  appear  not  only  from  fevcral  paf- 
ùgcs  in  ancient  Hiftory,  but  from  an  occurrence  which  lately  happened 
in  Italy.  Every  one  knows  that  as  often  as  the  French  made  thenifclvcs 
miUcrs  of  Genoa  (which  has  been  fcveral  times),  the  Kiiig  of  Prance 
always  ufed  to  fend  fomcbodv  thither  to  govern  it  in  his  name  :  but  at 
prcfwit  he  futfcrs  it  (ratlier  out  of  neccHiiy  than  choice)  to  be  governed 
by  a Genocfc,  clc»5\cd  by  his  fellow  Citizens:  and  without  doubt,  who- 
ever confiders  which  of  thefc  two  ways  bell  fecures  their  obedience  to 
the  King,  and  is  mod  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants,  niuft  needs  deter- 
mine in  favour  of  the  latter.  Bcfides,  the  lefs  inclined  you  fecm  to 
dlrtrefs  men,  the  lefs  apprehenfion  they  will  have  of  your  depriving 
them  of  their  liberties  ;  and  the  more  humane  and  gcnde  you  rtiew 
vourfclf  to  them,  the  more  cheerfully  they  will  throw  themfelves  into 
your  arn^.s.  To  this  lenity  and  moderation  it  was  owing  that  the  Ca- 
puans  dcfired  the  Romans  to  fend  them  a  Pra^ror  :  but  if  the  latter  had 
ihewn  the  lead  inclination  to  intermeddle  in  their  affairs,  or  officioufly 
endeavoured  to  obtrude  fuch  a  Magiftrate  upon  them,  they  would  prc- 
fently  have  taken  alarm  and  driven  him  back  again. 

But  what  occafion  have  we  to  go  fo  far  as  Rome  or  Capua  for  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  j  when  we  have  enow  in  Tufcany  ?  It  is  well 
known  th.U  Piftoia  long  ago  voluntarily  put  itfelf  under  the  protedlion 
of  the  Florentines  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  what  a  bitter  enmity  fubfifted 
betwixt  the  Florentines  and  the  Pifans,  the  Lucchefe,  and  the  Sienefe  ; 
which  diverfity  of  difpofition  did  not  proceed  from  the  little  value  the 
Piftoians  fet  upon  their  liberty  in  comparifon  of  the  others,  but  to  the 
different  behaviour  of  the  Florentines,  who  treated  the  former  like 
brothers,  and  the  latter  like  enemies  :  upon  which  account,  the  Piftoians 
willingly  fubmiited  to  their  dominion  j  whilft  the  others  have  always 
taken  every  poffible  method  to  defend  themfelves  againft  them  :  but  if 
the  Florentines,  inftead  of  exafperating  their  neighbours  by  harfh  ufage, 
had  behaved  in  a  gentle  and  friendly  manner  to  them,  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  Mafters  of  all  Tufcany  at  this  time.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention however  to  infer  from  what  has  been  here  faid,  that  one  ought 
never  to  proceed  with  rigour  and  force  of  arms  upon  fuch  occafions  : 
but  that  they  Hiould  be  referved  for  the  laft  expedient,  when  all  other 
iTicans  have  failed. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXII. 

That  men  often  err  in  the  judgment  they  form  concerning  things  of  great 

importance, 

HOW  apt  mankind  are  to  err  in  their  judgoient,  is  well  known  to 
thofe  that  have  been  much  converfant  in  Councils  ;  which  if 
not  conducted  by  wife  and  able  men,  are  often  deceived  and  impofed 
upon  :  and  as  fuch  men  have  always  many  enemies  in  corrupt  Com- 
monwealths (efpecially  in  time  of  peace),  who  oppofe  them  either  cut 
of  envy  or  ambition,  that  advice  is  moft  commonly  followed,  which  is 
either  falfely  thought  good,  by  an  error  of  judgment  common  enough 
to  a  majority,  or  given  by  felf-interefted  men,  who  have  more  regard 
to  popularity,  than  the  good  of  the  Public.  But  when  the  pernicious 
effedts  of  thefe  counfels  come  to  be  difcovered  in  adverfe  and  trouble- 
fome  times,  danger  and  diftrefs  make  it  necelTary  to  comply  with  fuch 
meafures  as  were  recommended,  but  rejed:ed  and  difcountenanced  ia 
the  calm  and  funQiine  of  profperity  ;  as  I  fhall  (hew  more  at  large  in 
another  place.  Several  events  likewife  happen,  in  judging  of  which, 
men  of  fmall  experience  in  affairs  may  eafily  be  deceived  ;  as  they  are 
frequently  attended  with  fuch  circumftances  and  probability  of  Juccefs, 
as  may  induce  them  to  perfuade  themfelves,  that  the  things  which  they 
fondly  hope  for,  will  adlually  come  to  pafs.  This  is  fully  verified  by 
the  advice  which  Numicius,  the  Prstor,  gave  the  Latins,  after  they  had 
been  defeated  by  the  Romans  ;  and  by  what  was  generally  believed  not 
many  years  ago,  when  Francis  I.  King  of  France  invaded  Milan,  and 
the  Swifs  defended  it  againft  him. 

After  the  death  of  Lewis  XII.  Francis  of  Angouleme  fucceeded  to 
the  Crown,  and  being  defirous  to  recover  pofTeflion  of  Milan  (which 
the  Swifs  had  made  themfelves  maflers  of  a  few  years  before,  by  the 
afliftance  of  Pope  Julius  II.)  endeavoured  to  make  fome  friends  in 
Italy,  to  facilitate  the  accomplifhment  of  his  defigns  :  for  which  pur- 
pofe,  befides  the  Venetians  (whom  King  Lewis  had  fecured  before)  he 
endeavoured  to  gain  over  Leo  X.  and  the  Florentines  to  his  interefls  ; 
imagining  he  fhould  then  meet  with  little  or  no  impediment  in  that  en- 
terprize  j  efpecially  as  the  Spanifh  forces  were  at  that  time  employed  in 
Lombardy,  and  thofe  of  the  Emperor  at  Verona.  The  Pope,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  his  follicitations  ; 
being  perfuaded  by  his  Council  (as  it  is  faid)  that  if  he  flood  neuter,  he 
might  greatly  advantage  himfelf  by  it  :  that  it  was  not  for  the  interefl 
of  the  Church,  to  throw  any  more  weight  into  the  fcale,  either  of  the 
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French  or  the  Swifs  :  that  in  orcier  to  rettore  the  Hbcrty  of  Italy,  it 
was  neccflary  to  rid  himlclf  of  ihcin  bollì  ;  that  fince  he  was  not  able 
to  cope  with  cither  of  them,  much  Icfs  with  both,  as  things  then  ilooJ, 
he  oil  ^ht  to  fit  llill  till  one  of  them  had  utterly  ruined  the  other,  and 
then  to  call  in  the  aflìfìancc  of  his  allies,  and  fall  upon  the  Conqueror  : 
that  iic  could  not  have  a  fairer  opportunity  than  the  prcfent,  fince  both 
their  armies  were  in  the  fielJ,  and  his  Holinefs's  forces  were  in  fuch 
order  and  rcadinefs,  that  he  might  immediately  fend  them  to  the  con- 
f.ncs  of  Lombardy  to  watch  their  motions,  under  a  pretence  of  guard- 
ine» his  own  territories,  but  in  reality  to  wait  there  till  they  had  come 
to  a  battle,  which  (confidering  the  bravery  of  the  troops  on  both  fides) 
it  was  reafonable  to  fuppofe  would  be  a  very  bloody  one,  and  mufl:  leave 
even  the  Vivflor  in  fuch  a  weak  condition,  that  his  Holinefs  might  foon 
crudi  him,  and  with  great  reputation  to  himfclf,  become  not  only  ma f- 
ter  of  Lombardy,  but  Arbiter  of  all  Italy.  But  the  event  Ihewed  the 
futility  of  this  counfel  :  for  the  Swifs  being  defeated  at  lafl:,  after  a  long 
and  obftinate  engagement,  the  forces  of  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain, 
were  fo  far  from  daring  to  attack  the  French,  that  they  had  determined 
to  run  away  ;  but  even  that  would  not  have  faved  them,  if  either  the 
humanity,  or  coldncfs  of  the  French  King  had  not  inclined  him  to  reft 
contented  with  that  visi^ory,  and  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  Pope.  This  advice,  therefore,  though  plaufible  enough  indeed  at 
firft  frdit,  will  appear  fimple  and  abfurd  upon  a  nearer  examination  : 
for,  it°feldom  happens,  that  he  who  gains  a  vidtory  lofes  many  men  ; 
thofc  that  he  does  lofe  being  killed  in  batde,  not  in  iiight  :  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  fight,  when  armies  are  clofe  engaged,  many  cannot  fall, 
becaufe  fuch  conflicfls  are  generally  foon  over  j  and,  if  they  ever  chance 
to  laft  fo  long,  that  great  numbers  are  flain,  even  on  the  fide  of  thofe 
that  get  the  day,  yet'fuch  is  the  advantage  that  refults  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  vidto'ry,  and  the  terror  which  it  infpires,  that  it  more  than  ba- 
lances the  lofs  thev  fuftain  by  the  death  of  their  Soldiers. 

Whoever  then  (hall  think  fit  to  attack  fuch  an  army,  upon  a  fuppo- 
fition  that  it  muft  be  much  weakened,  will  find  himfelf  egregioufly 
mirtaken,  unlefs  his  ftrength  be  fuch,  that  he  was  able  to  have  engaged 
it,  even  before  it  had  fuftained  any  lofs  at  all  :  for,  in  that  cafe,  indeed, 
he  may  have  a  chance  to  gain  a  vidtory,  as  well  as  to  be  defeated,  if  he 
Be  a  man  of  condudt  and  abilities,  and  is  befriended  by  fortune.  But 
an  army  that  has  been  already  fluflied  with  vidlory,  will  flill  have  the 
advantage  ;  as  may  appear  from  the  example  of  the  Latins,  when  they 
had  been  beaten  by  the  Romans  :  for  Numicius  their  Praetor,  foon  after 
the  battle  was  over,  run  all  up  and  down  the  country,  exhorting  thctn 
fo  fall  upon  the  Romans  again,  now  they  were  fo  much  reduced  by  the 
late  engagement,  and  had   gained  nothing  but  the  name  of  a  vidtory, 

having 
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having  in  all  other  refpeds  fuffered  as  much  as  themfelves  j  and  aflar- 
ing  his  countrymen,  that  any  new  attack,  how  feeble  foever,  would 
certainly  ruin  them.  In  confequence  of  which,  they  raifed  another 
army,  and  attacked  the  Romans  a  fecond  time  :  but  they  foon  paid 
dear  for  their  credulity  j  for  they  were  utterly  routed  with  great  lofs, 
and  treated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  all  thofe  deferve  that  liflen  to  fuch 
fbolifh  advice. 


CHAP.     XXIII. 

^hat  the  Romans  always  a'voided  taking  a  middle  courfe,  when  they  had 
occajion  to  pafs  'Judgment  upon  a?iy  of  their  Subjects. 

^AM  Latio  is  Jiattis  erat  rerum,  fays  Livy,  ut  neque  pace?n  neque 
J  helium  pati  po(jent.  T^he  Latins  were  now  reduced  to  fuch  a  condition 
that  they  could  fieither  make  war,  nor  accept  of  peace,  A  condition  in- 
deed, of  all  others,  the  moft  miferable  ;  but  fuch  a  one  as  every  Prince 
or  Commonwealth  muft  of  necefTity  labour  under,  that  can  neither 
fubmit  to  unreafonable  terms  of  accommodation  on  one  hand,  nor  carry 
on  a  war  on  the  other,  without  either  delivering  themfelves  up  as  a 
prey  to  auxiliaries,  or  being  utterly  ruined  by  the  enemy.  To  this 
wretched  alternative,  they  are  reduced  by  evil  counfels,  and  coming  to 
a  refolution  before  they  have  duly  confidered  their  own  ftrength,  as  we 
have  faid  before  :  which  confideration,  if  properly  attended  to,  would 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  fuch  diflrefs  as  the  Latins  did,  who 
made  peace  with  the  Romans,  when  they  ought  to  have  carried  on  the 
war,  and  declared  war  againfl  them,  when  they  fliould  have  continued 
in  peace  ;  fo  that  the  frienddiip  and  enmity  of  the  Romans  were  equally 
prejudicial  to  them.  The  Latins  then  being  reduced  to  the  lafl:  extre- 
mity by  iManlius  Torquatus,  were  afterwards  totally  fubdued  by  Ca- 
millus,  who  obliged  them  to  furrender  at  difcretion  to  the  Romans, 
and  not  only  put  garrifons  into  all  their  towns,  but  took  hoftages  from 
them  :  after  which  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  reported  to  the  Senate, 
that  all  Latium  was  in  fubjedion  to  them  :  and  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate  upon  this  occafion,  was  very  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  being 
imitated  by  other  Princes  in  the  like  circumftances,  I  fliall  here  quote 
the  words  which  Livy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Camillus,  when  he  made 
his  report  :  from  whence  we  may  further  obferve,  what  methods  the 
Romans  purfued  in  extending  their  dominion,  and  that  in  their  deter- 
minations they  always  avoided  a  middle  way,  and  had  recourfe  to  ex- 
tremes :  for  the  nature  of  government  makes  it  neceliary  to  keep  Sub- 
jeds  upon  fuch  a  footing,  and  under  fuch  rcflridions,  that  they  may 
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cither  h.ivc  no  dcfirc,  or  at  leaft  no  power  to  injure  or  infult  it.     And 
this  may  be  effected  either  by  abrolutcly  depriving  thcni  of  all  means 
to  hart  you,  or  by  treating  them  with  lucli  lenity  and  tendernels,  that 
they  cannot  wilh  to  change  their  condition.     '1  here  is  no  middle  courlc 
that  can  be  followed  with  fecurity  :  and  therefore,  Camillus  having  pro- 
pofed  the  choice  of  thefc  two   expedients  to  the  confideration  of  the 
Senate,  that  wife   body  adcd  according  to  them  botli,  as  the  circum- 
liances  cf  the  different  towns  in  Latium  required.     His  advice  was  as 
follows.     '*  Dii  immortales  ita  vos  potentes  hujus  confilii  fecerunt,  ut 
fit  Latium,  an  non  fit,  in  veftra  manu  pofuerint.     Itaque  pacem  vobis, 
c  !od  ad  Latinos  attinet,  parare  in   perpetuum,  vel  fa:viendo,  vcl  igno- 
icendo  poteftis.     Vultis  crudcliter  confulere  in  deditos  viótofque  ?  Licet 
delere  omne  Latium.     Vultis  exemplo  majorum  augere  rem  Romanam, 
viilos  in  civitatem  accipiendo  ?  Materia  crefcendi  per  fummam  gloriam 
liippeditat.     Certe  id  firmilllmum  imperium  efl,  quo  obedientesguadent. 
Llorum  igitur  animo?,  dum  expeClatione  flupent,  feu  pa[?nà,  feu  bene- 
fìcio pra^occupari  oportet  :  i.  e.  The  Gods  have  now  put  it  in  your  power 
to  determine  whether  the  Latins  (hall  be  any  longer  a  people  or  not.     It 
is  in  your  own  option  effedually  to  fecure  yourfelves  from' any  further 
apprchenfions  of  that  enemy,  either  by  pardoning  or  punishing  them. 
If  you  have  a  mind  to  proceed  with  rigour  againft  a  people  that  are 
vanquillieJ,  and  have   fubmitted  to  you,  they  lie  at  your  mercy,  and 
you  may  totally  extinguiih  the  very  name  of  them  if  you  pleafc  ;  but, 
if  you  rather  chufe  to  enlarge  your  Empire  by  n:iewing  clemency,  and 
making  the  conquered  your  Subje<5ts  and  friends,  as  your  Anceftors  ufed 
to  do,  you  have  a  noble  opportunity  of  imitating  their  example  with 
great  glory  and   advantage  to  yourfelves  :  for   that  Dominion  is  built 
upon  the  fureft  foundation,  under  which  the  Subjedls  live  fecurely  and 
contented.     It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  therefore,  to  take  either  one  courfe 
or  the  other  ;  and  immediately  too,  whilH:  their  minds   are  yet  flud:u- 
ating  betwixt  hope  and  fear,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  doom  prevents 
them  from  taking  any  defperate  refolution."     The   Senate,  after  fome 
deliberation,  determined  to  follow  this  advice,  and  having  made  a  par- 
ticular enquiry  into  the  behaviour  of  every  town  in  Latium,  they  fpared 
fome,  and  puniilied  others  :  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  that  were  fpared, 
were  made  free  Citizens  of  Rome,  and  had  feveral  other  privileges,  fa- 
vours, and   immunities  granted  them,  which  effedually  fecured  their 
fideliry  and  affedtion  j  but  as  to  the  others,  fome  of  them  were  totally 
dcmolifhed,  fome  had  Colonies  fent  to  fettle  amongft  them,  and  others 
brought  prifoners  to  Rome  ;   fo  that  they  were  difperfed  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  they  were  for  ever  incapacitated  to  give  the  Romans  any  more 
trouble  or  dillurbance. 

This 
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This  was  the  method  which  the  Romans  always  took  upon  fuch  oc- 
cafions  ;  and  certainly  it  is  worthy  of  being  imitated  by  all  other  ftates. 
The  Florentines  fhould  have  adled  thus  in  the  year  1502,  when  Arezzo 
and  all  the  Vale  of  Chiana  rebelled  againft  them  ;  for  if  they  had, 
they  might  not  only  have  firmly  eftablifhed  their  dominion  over  them, 
but  likewife  have  made  Florence  a  great  and  flourifliing  State,  and 
taken  fuch  lands  from  the  rebels  as  that  City  ftood  in  need  of,  for  the 
iubfiftence  of  its  own  inhabitants.  But  they  fimply  took  the  middle 
way  betwixt  the  extremes  of  rigour  and  clemency,  which  is  always  a 
dangerous  one  in  fuch  cafes  :  for,  though  they  baniflied  fome  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  put  others  to  death,  and  degraded  every  man  that  was 
in  office  or  authority,  yet  they  left  the  City  entire  and  untouched  :  and 
when  any  body  advifed  them  to  demoliili  it,  thofe  who  pretended  to  be 
the  wifeft  amongft  them,  made  anfwer,  that  it  would  be  a  difgrace  to 
their  own  Republic,  and  look  as  if  they  were  fo  weak,  they  could  not 
keep  it  :  which  is  one  of  thofe  arguments  that  feem  to  have  fome  rea- 
fon  in  them,  but  in  reality  have  none  at  all.  For  by  the  fame  rule,  a 
Prince  muft  not  hang  any  villain,  though  ever  fo  notorious,  becaufe  it 
would  be  a  fhameto  have  it  thought  he  had  not  power  enough  to  bridle 
one  rafca],  without  putting  him  to  death.  But  thofe  that  are  of  this 
opinion  ought  to  confider,  that  when  either  particular  men,  or  a  whole 
City  offend  a  State,  that  State  is  under  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  deflroy- 
ing  them  for  its  own  prefervation,  and  to  deter  others  from  following 
their  example  :  and  as  to  any  refledions  which  fuch  a  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding may  happen  to  occafion,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  will  be 
more  for  the  reputation  of  a  State  to  punifh  delinquents  with  difcretion, 
than  to  fpare  them  at  its  own  peril  :  and  that  a  Government  which  does 
not  do  that  fo  effectually,  that  they  can  never  hurt  it  afterwards,  will 
always  be  thought  a  weak  and  pitiful  one. 

How  properly  the  Romans  adled  upon  fuch  occafions,  may  likev/ife 
appear  from  the  example  of  the  Privernates  :  from  which  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  in  the  firft  place,  that  people  who  are  conquered,  (liould  either 
be  treated  with  great  lenity  and  indulgence,  or  totally  cut  off,  as  I  faid 
before  ;  and  in  the  next,  what  a  powerful  imprefììon  generofity,  frank- 
nefs,  and  fpeaking  truth,  make  upon  the  minds  of  wife  and  good  men. 
The  Roman  Senate,  as  Livy  informs  us,  was  affembled  to  confider  in 
what  manner  they  fhould  treat  the  Privernates,  who  had  rebelled  againft 
them,  but  were  then  reduced  to  obedience  by  force  of  arms  :  but  the 
people  of  Privernum  having  fent  feveral  of  their  Citizens  to  make  their 
fubmiffion,  and  implore  pardon,  one  of  them  being  introduced  to  the 
Senate,  was  afked,  *'  Quam  pgenam  meritos  Privernates  cenferet  ?  what 
fort  of  punifliment  he  thought  his  fellow-Citizens  deferved?"  made 
anfwer^  "  Earn  quam  merentur  qui  fe  liberiate  dignos  cenfent  :  fuch 

as 
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as  ihorc  dcfcTVC  wlio  think  thenilelvcs  worthy  of  hbcrty."     Being  nilccd 
again,  *'  Quid  ù  pxnani  rcniitiimus  vobis,  qnalein  nos  p.iccm  vobilcum 
habituros  fpcrcnius?"  Suppolc  we  ihouKl  p.irdon  you   this  time,  how 
\v:'l  you  behave   yourlelvcs  for   the  future?''   he  replied,  '*  Si  bonam 
liedcritis,  6c  fidelem  6c  pcrpetuam  ;  fi   malaiii  baud  diiuturnam  :   well 
and  dutifully,  if  you  grant  us  good  terms  :  if  not,  we  Ihall  foon  do  the 
fame  again."     Upon  which,  the  wifer   part   of  the   Senate  declared, 
"  Sc  audiviffc  vocem  et  liberi  et  viri,  nee  credi  poffe  ilium  populum, 
aut  hominem,  dcniquein  c.i  condiiione  cnjuseum  pxnitcat  diutius  quam 
necclVe  fit  manfurum.     Ibi  pacem  elle  fidam,   ubi  voluntarii  pacati  fint, 
ncque  co  loco  ubi   fcrvitutem  efìc  vclint,  fidam  fperandam  efle:  That 
he  had  fpoken  like  a  brave  and  free  man  ;  that  it  was  not  to  be  expeded 
that  any  particular  pcrfon,  much  lefs  a  whole  people,  would  fubmit  to 
lead  a  life  that  was  grievous  to  them,  any  longer  tiian  they  were  com- 
pelled to  it  by  invincible  nccefì'ity  ;  that  no  terms  could  be  long  or  faith- 
fully obfervcd,  which  were  not  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  agreed  to  and 
accepted  ;  nor  was  it  to   be   imagined  that  any  people  would  continue 
fteddv  in  their  allegiance  and  afredion,  if  they  were  reduced  to  flavery." 
Upon  which  it  was  refolved,  that  tl:c  Privernates  fliould  be  incorporated 
ijito  the  Roman   State,  and   honoured  with  all  the  privileges  that  were 
cniovcd  by   their  own  Citizens  and  Subjed?,  "  cos  demum  qui  nihil 
prà?t'erquam   de   libertaie   cogitant,  dignos  elle  qui  Romani  fìant  -,  fince 
thofc  whofe  chief  care  was  to  preferve  their  liberties,  were  worthy  of 
being  Romans."     Such  was  the  efFed  of  thefe  frank  and  bold  anfwers, 
upon  great  and  generous  men,  who  w^ould  have  defpifed  any  other  fort 
of  reply  as  mean  and  infincere  :  and  thofe  will  generally  find  thcmfelves 
deceived,  who  judge  otherwife  of  mankind,  efpecially  of  fuch  people 
as  have  cither  been  adually  ufed  tolive  in  liberty,  or  at  lead  have  thought 
ihemfelvcs  free  :    in  confequence  of  which  error,  they   muft  naturally 
take  fuch  meafures  as  will  prejudice  themfelves,  and  be  grievous  to  others, 
which  commonly  ends  in  rebellion,  and  the  ruin  of  a  State. 

It  appe.irs  then  from  the  method  which  the  Romans  took  with  the 
Latins  and  inhabitants  of  Privernum,  that  when  the  fate  of  a  conquered 
people,  which  have  been  powerful  and  accuftomed  to  liberty,  is  to  be 
decided,  it  is  the  bcft  way  either  to  exterminate  them  entirely,' or  to 
treat  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  them  your  firm  and  faithful 
friends  ;  otherwife  you  are  doing  nothing  :  but,  above  all  things  a  mid- 
dle courfe  is  to  be  avoided,  bccaufe  it  is  the  mod  dangerous  j  as  the 
Samnites  experienced  to  their  coft,  when,  after  they  had  hemmed  in 
the  Romans  at  the  Furca  Caud'nice,  they  would  not  liften  to  the  coun- 
fcl  of  an  old  officer,  who  advifed  them  either  to  difmifs  them  with 
honour,  or  to  knock  them  all  on  the  head  :  but  as  they  took  a  middle 
way,  and  not  only  difarmed,  but  made  them  pafs  under  the  yoke,  they 
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fent  them  away  fo  full  of  fliame  and  refentment,  that  they  foon  after 
had  fufficient  caufe  to  repent  they  had  not  taken  the  old  man's  advice, 
inflead  of  ading  in  the  manner  they  did  upon  that  occafion,  as  we  fliall 
(hew  more  at  large  in  another  place. 


CHAP.     XXIV. 

T!hat  Fortrejfes  generally  do  a  State  more  harm  than  good. 

IT  mayfeem  ftrange,  perhaps,  to  the  wife  men  of  our  times,  that  the 
Romans  never  thought  of  building  FortrefTes  to  keep  the  Latins  in 
obedience  ;  efpecially,  as  it  is  a  maxim  with  our  Florentine  Politicians, 
that  Pifa  and  other  fuch  States  muft  be  kept  in  fubjed:ion  by  that  means  : 
and  indeed,  if  the  Romans  had  been  like  them,  it  is  probable  they 
would  have  built  FortrefTes  j  but,  as  they  were  of  a  very  different  caft, 
and  not  only  much  braver,  but  wifer,  and  more  powerful,  they  thought 
fit  to  let  it  alone.  For  whilft  they  enjoyed  their  liberties,  and  adherred 
to  their  excellent  maxims  and  infiitutions,  they  never  erecfted  any  ftrong 
places  to  maintain  poireiHon  of  fuch  Cities  or  Provinces  as  they  had 
reduced  ;  though  they  fometimes  left  thofe  (landing  which  they  found 
there.  When  we  compare  this  method  of  proceeding  therefore,  with 
the  practice  of  thefe  times,  it  feems  worthy  of  examination, -whe- 
ther fuch  places  are  of  more  fervice  or  diiTervice  to  thofe  that  build 
them. 

It  mufl  be  confidered  then,  that  the  end  propofed  by  fuch  people  as 
build  Fortrelles,  is  either  to  defend  themfelves  againil  their  own  Sub- 
jed:s,  or  their  enemies  ;  but  in  the  former  cafe  they  are  prejudicial,  and 
in  the  latter  unneceflary.  For,  if  a  Prince  is  afraid  of  his  Subjeds 
rebelling  againft  him,  it  muft  be  becaufe  he  is  hated  by  them  ;  which 
hatred  proceeds  from  ill-treatment;  and  that  ill-treatment,  either  from 
his  indifcretion  in  lome  other  refped,  or  from  a  perfuafion  that  he  may 
govern  them  as  arbitrarily  as  he  pleafes.  Now,  one  of  the  reafons 
that  induce  him  to  think  fo,  is,  that  they  are  bridled  with  FortrefTes  : 
fo  that  the  harlh  ufage,  which  is  the  caufe  of  their  difaffedlon,  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  confidence  he  puts  in  thofe  fi:rong  holds,  which  therefore 
he  will  find  much  more  prejudicial  than  ferviceable  to  him.  For,  in 
the  firfl  place,  they  tempt  him,  as  I  juft  now  faid,  to  treat  his  Subjeds 
with  much  more  rigour  than  he  would  othervviTe  dare  to  do  ;  and  in 
the  next,  there  is  not  fo  much  fecurity  in  them  as  he  vainly  perfuades 
himTelf  :  for  all  the  violent  and  iv:>rcible  meafures  he  can  make  ufe  of 
to  overawe  his  people,  will  fignify  nothing,  except  he  either  has  a 
good  flanding  army  always  at  hand  (as  the  Remans  ufed  to  have)  or 

fiiinks 
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thinks  fit  to  cut  off  fomc,  to  fcparatc  others,  and  difpcrfc  many  more 
ill  fuch  a  manner,  th.it  they  can  never  allemblc  again  to  do  him  any 
milchief  :  for  though  he  ihouUi  rtrip  ihcm  of  their  properties,  Spolintis 
arnu  fu^crfu*    '-rs  iviil/i  ill  find  arms:  and  if  he  difarms  them  once, 

furor  arma  r v;/,  rr.rngr  iviil f:on  funiip:  them  ivitb  other  ivcapons  : 

if  he  puts  the  Chiefs  to  death,  otliers  will  loon  fpring  up  in  their  room, 
hke  Hydra's  heads  :  if  he  builds  Fortrcflcs,  tliey  may  ferve  his  turn, 
perhaps,  in  time  of  peace,  and  prompt  liim  to  opprcfs  his  Subjc(5ts  with 
iefs  rcfervc:  but  Ihould  a  war  break  out,  they  will  do  him  no  fcrvice  ; 
for  when  they  are  afl'aulted  by  his  own  people,  and  a  foreign  enemy  at 
the  fame  time,  it  is  impoflible  they  fliould  hold  out  againll  them  both. 
If  then  they  were  fo  infignihcant  in  former  times,  furely  they  muft  be 
much  more  fo  fince  the  invention  of  Artillery,  againft  the  fury  of  which 
no  Fortrcfs  can  long  defend  itfelf,  where  the  befieged  have  neither  room 
to  call  up  new  works  within,  when  the  old  ones  are  battered 
down,  nor  any  other  place  to  retire  into,  as  we  have  fliewn  elfc- 
where  [/]. 

But  to  enter  into  a  further  difcuflion  of  this  matter.  Let  us  fuppofe 
that  a  prince  wants  to  govern  his  own  people  with  a  high  hand  j  or 
that  either  a  Prince  or  a  Republic  fliould  think  of  keeping  a  State  which 
they  had  taken  from  an  enemy,  in  llrict  fubjedtion,  by  building  For- 
irelTcs  in  it.  As  to  a  Prince,  who  wants  to  keep  his  Subjedls  in  awe, 
I  fay,  that  inftead  of  anfwering  that  end,  they  will  be  of  great  preju- 
dice to  him,  for  the  reafons  abovementioned  j  becaufe  they  will  embol- 
den him  to  opprels  them,  and  that  opprefTion  will  prove  his  ruin,  as  it 
will  exafperate  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  FortrefTes  which  are 
the  principal  caufe  of  it,  cannot  pofììbly  protei  him  againft  their  rage. 
A  good  and  wife  Prince  therefore,  who  would  not  lay  either  himfelf  or 
his  pofterity  under  any  temptation  to  abufe  their  Subjeds,  and  become 
Tyrants,  will  never  build  FortrefTes  amongft  them,  but  depend  altoge- 
ther upon  their  fidelity  and  affcdlion,  which  are  a  much  better  fecurity. 
Count  Francifco  Sforza,  though  accounted  a  wife  man,  it  is  true,  built 
a  Citadel  at  Milan,  after  he  became  Duke  of  that  place  ;  but  in  that 
he  did  not  fhev,'  much  wifdom,  as  the  confequence  fully  proved  ;  for 
it  afterwards  was  of  great  prejudice,  inflead  of  any  fervice  to  his  Suc- 
ceflbrs,  who  thinking  themfclves  fecure  there,  and  at  liberty  to  commit 
any  fort  of  violence  upon  their  Subjeds  with  impunity,  gave  them- 
fclves up  to  all  manner  of  opprefTion  and  liccntioufnefs,  till  they  be- 
came fo  odious  to  every  one,  that  they  were  prefently  driven  out  of  their 
dominions  by  the  firft  enemy  that  invaded  them.     So  that  the  Citadel 

[/]  See  the  Princfy  Chap.   xx.   and  the   j^rt  of  JVavy  Book  VII.  and  Paola  Paruta's 
Vi'hical Difcourfcs^  Book  II.  Difc  vii». 

did 
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did  them  but  little  good  in  time  of  war  ;  and  in  time  of  peace  it  did 
them  much  harm  ;  becaufe,  if  it  had  never  been  built,  and  they  had 
been  weak  enough  to  have  treated  their  Subjects  with  more  afperity 
than  they  (liould  have  done,  they  would  foon  have  been  madefenfible  of 
their  error,  and  might  have  defifted  from  it  in  time  :  in  which  cafe, 
they  would  have  been  able  to  make  a  more  vigorous  reliftance  againft 
the  French,  whilft  their  Subjeds  were  yet  well  affedted  to  them, 
though  they  had  had  no  Citadel  to  truft  to,  than  they  did  after  they 
had  forfeited  the  affeélion  of  the  people,  notwithftanding  they  were 
poflefTed  of  that  Fortrefs.  In  fhort,  nothing  is  more  precarious  than 
the  affillance  that  is  expedied  from  fuch  places  j  as  they  may  be  loft, 
either  by  the  venality  of  the  Governor,  or  taken  by  ftorm,  or  forced  to 
furrender  by  famine. 

But  if  a  Prince  is  in  hopes  of  recovering  a  City  or  State  that  has  been 
loft,  whilft  fome  Citadel  or  Fortrefs  only  ftill  holds  out  for  him,  he 
will  find  himfelf  deceived,  except  he  has  a  good  army,  and  is  able  to 
engage  thofe  that  have  taken  it  from  him  :  in  which  cafe,  he  may 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  it  again,  even  if  he  has  no  Fortrefs  there  ; 
and  much  fooner  too  than  if  he  had  ;  as  the  inhabitants  will  be  more 
inclined  to  fivour  him,  than  if  he  had  abufed  and  opprefted  them  with- 
out mercy,  out  of  a  vain  confidence  in  that  fccurity.  Experience  in- 
deed, has  clearly  evinced  that  the  Caftle  at  Milan  never  was  of  the 
leaft  fervice,  either  to  the  Sforza's  or  the  French,  in  time  of  diftrels  : 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  proved  the  ruin  of  them  both  ,  as  it  made 
them  neglecft  the  more  fafe  and  honourable  means  of  defending  them- 
felves.  Guidobaldo,  Duke  of  Urbino,  the  moft  renowned  Soldier  of  his 
time,  was  driven  out  of  his  territories  by  Ca^far  Borgia  ;  but  happening  to 
recover  them  foon  after,  he  ordered  all  the  Fortreft"es  in  that  State  to  be  de- 
molilhed,  becaufe  he  thought  them  rather  prejudicial  to  him  than  other- 
wife  :  for,  as  he  was  beloved  by  his  Subjects,  he  did  not  care  to  difgiift 
them  ;  and  from  his  enemies,  he  found  by  experience,  they  could  not  * 
fecure  him  without  a  good  army  in  the  field.  Pope  Julius  II.  having 
taken  Bologna  from  the  Bentivogli,  built  a  Citadel  there,  and  put  a 
Governor  into  it,  who  opprefTed  the  people  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
foon  rebelled,  and  forced  him  out  of  it  :  fo  that  it  was  fo  far  from  do- 
ing him  any  good,  that  it  was  the  occafion  of  his  lofing  that  place, 
which  he  might  eafily  have  kept,  if  there  had  been  no  Citadel  there, 
and  he  had  treated  the  people  in  a  different  manner.  Niccolò  da  Ca- 
rtello, father  of  the  Vitelli,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  dominions 
for  a  while,  prefently  caufed  two  Fortreftes  to  be  pulled  down,  which 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.  had  built  there,  after  he  got  pofteffion  of  his  Country 
again  j  as  he  put  more  confidence  in  the  love  of  his  people,  than  in 
Caftles  and  ftrong  holds.     But  we  have  a  more  recent  and  remarkable 

Vol.  II.  I  i  example 
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ottmplc  of  the  infignificsncc,  or  rather  the  milchicf  of  bulKlinn;  por- 
trcflcs,  and  ihc  ncceflity  of  dcmolifliing  them,  wliich  happened  at 
Geno:»,  in  the  yrar  1507:  for  when  that  City  rebelled  agaiiifl  Lewis 
XII.  King  of  France,  who  was  then  poflcficd  of  it,  he  came  thither  in 
perfon  with  a  powerful  army,  to  reduce  it  to  obedience  ;  which  he  did, 
and  afterwards  built  the  ftrongeft  Citadel  there,  that  is  known  at  prc- 
fent  :  for,  being  fituated  upon  the  point  of  a  rock  clofe  to  the  fea,  it 
commanded  not  only  the  harbour,  but  the  wh(5le  City,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  impregnable.  But  afterwards,  in  the  year  15 12,  when  the 
Frcrxh  were  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  the  Citadel  of  Genoa  alone  held 
out  for  them,  the  Genocle  without  troublitig  themfelves  about  the  Ci- 
tadel, revolted  again,  and  chofe  Osftavian  Fregola  for  their  Governor, 
who  laid  clofe  ficge  to  it  on  every  fide,  and  cut  off  all  manner  of  pro- 
viljons  and  other  necclTaries  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  at  the  end  of  fix- 
teen  months,  it  was  forced  to  furrender  to  him  :  after  which  (as  it  is 
generally  faid)  he  was  adviled  by  many  to  keep  it  for  his  own  fecurity 
upon  any  emergency  ;  but  he  very  wifely  pulled  it  down,  and  chofe 
rather  to  rely  upon  his  own  goodnefs,  and  the  affedion  of  his  fellow- 
Citizens  ;  in  confequence  of  which  refolution,  he  has  fupported  him- 
felf  in  the  Government  of  Genoa  ever  lince  :  and,  though  a  thoufand 
men  were  fufficient  before  to  have  turned  it  upfule  down,  it  has,  fince 
that  time,  bravely  defended  itfelf,  againfl  an  enemy  that  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  it,  with  an  army  of  ten  thoufand.  Hence  we  fee,  that 
06tavian  fared  not  the  worfe  for  demolidiing  the  Calile,  nor  the  King 
of  France  the  better  for  building  it  ;  for  when  he  marched  into  Italy 
with  a  good  army,  he  foon  recovered  Genoa,  though  he  had  not  the 
Citadel  then  to  iruft  to  ;  but  when  he  was  not  able  to  bring  an  army 
into  the  field,  he  could  not  keep  the  town,  though  he  was  pofTcfTed  of 
the  Citadel  :  fo  that  as  the  King  had  been  at  a  vaft  expence  in  building 
it,  the  lofs  of  it  was  a  great  difgrace  to  him  ;  whereas  Fregofa,  on  the 
contrary,  not  only  gained  much  reputation  by  taking,  but  great  advan- 
tage by  demolifhing  it. 

It  is  now  time  to  fay  fomething  (as  we  propofed)  concerning  Repub- 
lics that  build  FortrefTes  not  in  their  own  Country,  but  in  places  which 
they  have  conquered;  the  inutility  of  which  (if  the  example  of  the 
French  and  Genoefe  juft  now  mentioned  be  not  thought  fufficient)  may 
be  fully  {hewn  from  that  of  the  Florentines  with  regard  to  Fifa  ;  where 
they  had  built  FortrefTes  to  keep  the  Citizens  in  Subjedlion,  not  confi- 
dering  that  the  Pifans  had  always  been  their  declared  enemies,  that  they 
had  been  ufed  to  live  in  freedom,  that  they  looked  upon  rebellion  as 
the  only  means  they  had  left  of  recovering  their  liberties  ^  and  confe- 
quently  that  if  they  had  a  mind  to  prevent  it,  they  ought  either  to  have 
made  them  their  friends  and  fellow-Citizens,  or  utterly  to  have  extir- 
pated 
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pated  them.  For  it  was  plainly  (ecn  how  little  thefe  ftrong  places  an- 
Iwered  their  expectations,  upon  the  arrival  of  Charles  VIII.  in  Italy,  to 
whom  they  were  prefently  Surrendered,  either  through  the  corruption 
or  pufillanimity  of  the  Governors  ;  fo  that  if  they  had  never  been  built 
at  all,  the  Florentines  could  not  have  trufted  to  them  only  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  Pifa;  nor  could  the  King  of  France  have  otherwife  deprived 
them  of  it  :  for  the  methods  they  had  taken  to  keep  poiTeflion  of  it 
before,  would  moft  probably  have  been  fufficient  to  fecure  it  at  that 
time;  at  leaft  they  could  not  have  been  attended  with  worfe  confe- 
quences. 

I  conclude  then,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  build  Fortreffes  in  order  to 
keep  one's  own  Country  in  fubjetìion  ;  and  that  they  are  of  no  fervice 
in  maintaining  poffeirion  of  others   that  are  conquered  ;  as  may  plainly 
appear  from  the  pradtice  and  example  of  the  Romans,  who  inftead  of 
ereóting  FortrefTes  in  their  new  acquifitions,  generally  demolifhed  fuch 
as  they  found  there.     If  it  be  objeded  that  Tarentum  in  ancient  times, 
and  Brefcia  not  long  ago,  were  recovered  by  means  of  FortrelTes,  after 
the  people  had  rebelled  againft  their  Governors  and  feized  upon  thofe 
places  :  I  anfwer,  that  Fabius  Maximus  was  foon  after  fent  to  the  relief 
of  the  Citadel  at  Tarentum  (which  flill  adhered  to  the  Romans)  with 
an  army  fufficient   to  have  reduced  the  town,  even  if  there  had  been 
no  Citadel  there  :  and  if  there  had  not,  he  certainly  would  have  found 
other  means  of  doing  it.     It  appears   then  how  little  fervice  was  ex- 
pected from  the  Citadel,  by  their  fending  fo  great  a  man  as  Fabius  v/ith 
a  Confular  army  to  recover  Tarentum  :  and  that  he  would  have  taken 
it  without  any  fuch  affiltance,   is  manifeft  from  the  example  of  Capua, 
which  that  army  retook  alfo,  though  there  was  no  Citadel  there  to  be- 
friend them.     With   regard   to  Brefcia,  I   fay  it  very  feldom  happens 
(though  it  did  indeed  in  that  rebellion)  that  a  Fortrefs  which  continues 
firm  to  you  after  the  town  has  rebelled,  has  a  good  army  near  at  hand 
to  fuccour  it,  as  the  French  then  had  :  for  Monlieur  de  Foix  the  Kind's 
General,  who  then  lay  with  his  forces  at  Bologna,  being  informed  that 
Brefcia  was  loft,  immediately  marched  thither,  and  arriving  there  in 
three  days,  recovered  it  by  the  help  of  the  Caftle.     It  was  not  wholly 
owing  to  the  Citadel  therefore  that  Brefcia  was  re-taken,  but  to  the 
vicinity  and  expedition  of  Monfieur  de  Foix  and  his  army  :  fo  that  the 
authority  of  this  example  is  not  fufficient  to  balance  that  of  the  others 
which  have  been  before  adduced  :  for  we  have  feen  numbers  of  For- 
trelTes taken  and  retaken  in  the  wars  that  have  lately  happened,  not  only 
in  Lombardy  and  Romagna,  but  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  every 
other  part  of  Italy,  in  the  fame  manner  that  other  towns  and  States 
have  been. 

I  i  2  But 
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• 

P  .:  as  to  buiKling  ftroiig  places  to  defend  youiTdf  agaiiìH:  forci^:;ii 
enemies,  they  arc  alio  unnecellary  if  yoii  have  a  good  army;  and  ifvou 
have  not,  they  arc  of  no  fervicc  at  all:  for  a  good  army  will  be  a  fulH- 
cient  fecuriiv  without  any  Forircfs;  but  a  rortrcfs  without  fuch  an 
army,  will  fignify  nothing  [/;/].  The  truth  of  this  may  be  confirmed 
by  the  pra<5iicc  and  condud  of  thofe  people  that  have  been  moll  remark- 
able for  their  wifdom  and  policy,  particularly  of  the  Romans  and  Spar- 
tans ;  the  former  of  whom  never  built  any  Fortrcnis  -,  and  the  latter 
trurting  to  their  own  valour  alone,  carried  the  m.ittcr  fo  high,  that  they 
would  not  even  luffer  their  Capital  to  be  walled  about,  much  lefs  did 
they  think  of  ereding  ftrong  holds  any  where  clfe.  Accordingly  a  Spar- 
tan being  afked  one  day  by  an  Athenian,  "  whether  he  did  not  think  the 
walls  of  Athens  very  fine  and  flrong."  *'  I  iliould  much  approve  of 
them,  laid  he,  if  the  City  was  inhabited  by  women  only."  A  State 
however  that  has  a  good  army,  may  reap  fome  little  advantage  from  a 
Fort  or  two  near  the  Sea,  if  any  part  of  its  dominions  lie  upon  the 
coafl,  as  they  may  keep  off  an  enemy  perhaps  till  its  own  forces  can  be 
got  together  :  though  they  are  not  altogether  necelììiry  even  in  that  cafe. 
But  when  it  has  not  a  good  army,  Fortrefies  upon  the  Sea-coaft  or  Fron- 
tiers, are  cither  prejudicial,  or  at  leaft  unferviceable  :  prejudicial,  be- 
caufe  they  are  eafily  taken,  and  once  loft  may  be  turned  againft  you  ; 
or  if  they  be  fo  Arong  that  the  enemy  cannot  make  ihemfelvcs  Matters 
of  them,  they  may  leave  them  behind  ;  and  then  what  fervice  can  they 
do  ?  For  when  a  good  army,  that  is  not  vigorouflv  oppofed  by  another 
as  good  or  better  thsn  itfelf,  happens  to  enter  into  an  enemy's  countrv, 
it  pays  no  regard  to  the  Towns  and  Fortrefies  which  it  leaves  upon  its 
back,  as  we  fee  from  many  inftances  in  ancient  I  liftory,  and  from  the 
example  of  Francifco  Maria  not  long  ago,  who  left  ten  Cities  behind 
him  that  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and  boldly  marched  on  to  befiegc 
Urbino,  without  giving  himfelf  the  leaft  trouble  about  them. 

A  Prince  therefore  who  has  a  good  army  will  have  no  occafion  for 
Fortreficsj  and  he  that  has  not,  ought  not  to  build  any:  let  it  be  his 
chief  care  to  fortify  the  place  of  his  refidence  as  ftrongly  as  he  can,  to 
put  a  good  garrifon  into  it,  to  keep  his  fubjedts  in  good  humour  and 
well  affeded  to  him  ;  that  fo  they  may  defend  him  againft  any  attack, 
till  he  can  either  obtain  honourable  terms  from  the  enemy,  or  receive 
relief  from  others  :  all  other  means  being  too  expenfive  in  time  of 
peace,  and  ineflfedual  in  war.  So  that  considering  what  has  been  faid, 
it  will  appear  that  the  Romans,  who  adted  wifely  in  all  other  refpeóls, 

[m]  There  cannnot  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  this  than  in  what  happened  to  the  States 
General  in  the  laft  Century,  when  fo  many  of  their  ftrong  towns  were  taken  in  a  very 
fljort  time,  which  had  formerly  been  fo  redoubtable  when  fupportcd  by  good  armies  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Maurice. 

fliewed 
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fhewed  no  lefs  wifdom  in  their  proceedings  with  the  Latins,  when  they 
defpifed  Fcrtreffes,  and  had  recourfe  to  more  prudent  and  generous  me- 
thods of  fccuring  themfelves. 


CHAP.     XXV. 

'I'hat  it  is  imprudent  to  attack  a  people  "who  are  divided  amongfl  themfeheSy 
in  expeSiation  of  conquering  them  merely  upon  that  account. 

TH  E  animofities  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  began  at  laft 
to  run  [q  high  at  Rome,  that  the  Veientes  and  Hetrufci  thought 
they  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  utterly  extinguifhing  that  Republic.  Hav- 
ing raifed  an  army  therefore,  and  made  anincurfion  into  the  Roman  terri- 
tories, the  Senate  fent  out  another  \.o\  oppofe  them  under  the  command 
of  Cneius  Manlius  and  Marcus  Fabius,  who  encamping  very  near  the 
enemy,  were  fo  infulted  with  all  manner  of  taunts  and  contumelies  and 
abufive  language,  that  the  Roman  Soldiers  forgetting  all  private  quarrels 
and  hatred  amongft  themfelves,  heartily  united  together,  and  coming 
to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  entirely  defeated  them.  From  hence 
we  may  obferve  hov/  apt  we  are  to  err  in  the  judgment  we  form  of 
things  (as  hath  been  faid  before  [«]  )  and  how  often  we  are  difappointed 
•in  obtaining  our  ends,  by  the  very  means  whereby  we  propofed  to  ac- 
complifli  them.  The  Veientes  fully  expedted  to  have  conquered  the 
Romans  when  they  found  them  fo  difunited  :  in  confequence  of  which 
opinion,  they  ventured  upon  a  war  with  them,  which  united  one  fide 
and  ruined  the  other  :  for  as  peace  and  idlenefs  are,  generally  fpeaking, 
the  caufes  of  fad:ion  and  difcord  in  Commonwealths  j  fo  war  and  ap- 
prehenlion  of  danger  moft  commonly  unite  them  again  [(?]:  and  there- 
fore if  the  Veientes  had  rightly  confidered  the  matter,  the  more  they 
faw  the  Romans  embittered  againft  each  other,  the  more  cautious  they 
fhould  have  been  in  engaging  in  a  war  with  them,  and  taken  very  dif- 
ferent methods  to  effed:  their  ruin.  They  might  have  pretended  a  friend- 
ship to  them,  and  offered  their  mediation  to  compofe  all  differences  be- 
twixt  the  contending  fadions  before  they  came  to  an  open  rupture  : 

[«]  See  Chap.  xxii.  of  this  Book. 

[(?]  Has  not  this  been  fometimes  the  cafe  of  other  nations  with  regard  to  Kingdoms  as 
well  as  Republics?  and  have  not  the  Britons  (under  good  Princes)  conftantly  united 
againft  any  Invader,  how  much  foever  they  were  divided  before,  either  by  the  vile  fuggef- 
tions  of  felf-interefted  men  to  poifon  their  honeft  minds,  or  imaginary  conceits  of  real 
danger  ?  Though  it  mufl  be  allowed,  (and  indeed  who  can  blame  any  free  and  reafon- 
"àble  people  for  it?)  that  they  have  upon  occafion  invited  foreigners  to  aflift  them  in  de- 
fence of  their  laws,  liberties,  properties,  and  Religion,  pro  aris  IS  foci  s^  againft  Tyrants 
and  oppreffors, 

but 
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but  when  they  had  Iccn  them  once  heartily  cng.igcii  together,  thcv 
"  i  have  given  fomc  afiìlìancc  to  the  weaker  fuic,  in  order  to  keep 
ihsi  rumc  alive  till  it  confunied  ihcni  both  :  but  that  afiirtancc  Oioulii 
not  have  been  too  conlidcrabic,  Icll  it  miglu  have  occalioiicd  a  rufpicioii 
that  ihcy  had  a  dcllgn  to  crudi  one  IkÌc  as  well  as  the  other,  and  re- 
duce tJicm  equally  into  rubjc*llion  to  thcmfclves:  for  when  luch  a  part 
is  well  conduced,  it  alinoli  always  anhvers  the  purpofes  of  thofc  that 
aift  it.  To  this  condu^ft  it  was  owing  that  Pidoia  tell  into  the  hajids  of 
the  Florentines,  as  we  liavc  llicwn  elfewhere:  for  the  Citizens  there 
being  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Florentines  threw  weight  fonietiines 
into  the  Scale  of  one,  arxi  fomctiines  into  that  of  the  other,  (but  in  fuch 
n  manner  as  to  keep  them  in  a  fort  of  equipoifc)  till  both  grew  fo  weary 
of  th.it  fa<ft!ous  fort  of  life,  that  they  mutually  agreed  to  throw  ihem- 
fc'.vrs  into  the  arms  of  the  Florentines:  who  likewife  made  themfelves 
Malicrs  of  Siena  by  the  fame  arts,  which  would  never  otherwifc  have 
become  fubjcifl  to  them  ;  I  mean  by  fomenting  the  fadions  which 
raged  there,  and  privately  fending  them  feeble  fuccours  in  their  turns 
as  ihey  were  wanted  :  for  If  they  had  done  it  to  any  great  degree,  or  in  an 
open  manner,  it  would  have  excited  a  jealoufy  of  their  defigns  and 
united  both  fides  againfl:  them.  1  might  likewife  here  add  the  example 
of  Philip  Vifconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  who  engaged  in  feveral  wars  with 
the  Florentines,  in  hopes  of  fubduing  them  on  account  of  the  inteftine 
divifions  that  reigned  in  their  City:  but  finding  himfelf  difappointed  at 
laft  in  that  expedation,  he  iliid,  '*  the  follies  of  the  Florentines  had  coft 
him  above  two  millions  of  gold  to  no  purpofe  [/>].''  The  Veientes 
therefore  and  the  Hetrufci  (as  I  faid  before)  were  guilty  of  a  great  and 
fatal  error  in  their  calculation  ;  as  thofe  will  always  be  who  build  upon 
the  fame  bottom,  and  purfuc  the  fame  methods  to  reduce  any  State  into 
fubjcdtion  to  ihcm. 

CHAP.     XXVI. 

Tlat  contemptuous  and  reproachful  language,  injlead  of  doing  a  man  any 
good^  only  Jerves  to  provoke  others  and  make  himjclf  more  hated. 

IT  is  a  great  iign  of  wifdom  in  any  man  to  refrain  from  threatening 
and  injurious  language  ;  becaufe  inftead  of  doing  an  enemy  any  harm, 
one  of  them  puts  him  more  upon  his  guard,  and  the  other  flill  adds  to 
his  rage,  and  makes  him  more  a6tivc  in  feeking  revenge.  Of  this  we 
have  juft  given  an  example  in  tlie  behaviour  of  the  Veientes,  who  be- 

[/]  An  immcnfs  fum  zt  that  time  of  day,  when  the  new  world  was  net  difcovered. 

fides 
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fides  the  enmity  which  is  ufually  incident  to  people  that  are  at  war  toge- 
ther, could  not  forbear  treating  the  Romans  with  particular  marks  of 
contempt  and  reproach  5  a  thing  which  ought  not  to  be  fuffered  by  any 
prudent  commander:  becaufe  there  is  nothing  that  exafperates  an  enemy 
fo  much,  or  excites  him  more  furioufly  to  revenge  j  nothing  that  does 
him  fo  little  real  damage,  or  yourfelf  fo  little  good  >  as  the  mifchief 
generally  falls  upon  your  own  head. 

To  confirm  this,  I  fhall  bring  a  remarkable  proof  from  an  event  that 
happened  in  Afia.  Gabades  the  Perfian,  having  laid  fiege  to  Aniida  for 
a  confiderable  time,  and  growing  weary  of  it  at  laft,  as  he  made  little 
or  no  progrefs,  refolved  to  raife  it  :  but  whilfi:  he  was  decamping,  the 
Garrifon  exulting  at  his  difgrace  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  walls  and  in- 
fulted  him  and  his  Soldiers  in  the  moll:  provoking  terms,  calling  them 
cowards,  poltroons,  and  all  manner  of  opprobrious  nnmes  :  at  which 
Gabades  was  fo  nettled  that  he  changed  his  refolution,  and  began  the 
fiege  afrefh  with  fo  much  vigour  and  refentment  that  he  took  the  tov/n 
in  a  few  days  after,  and  delivered  it  up  to  the  mercy  of  his  Soldiers. 
The  fame  thing  happened  to  the  Veientes,  who,  as  I  faid  before,  not 
being  content  with  making  war  upon  the  Romans  in  the  common  way, 
could  not  forbear  going  up  to  their  very  entrenchments  to  affront  and 
fibufe  them  in  a  particular  manner  :  the  confequence  of  which,  was 
that  the  Soldiers  who  were  but  little  inclined  to  fight  before,  grew  fo 
outrageous  that  they  compelled  their  Generals  to  give  them  battle,  in 
which  the  Veientes  were  totally  routed,  and  fuffered  the  punifhment 
they  had  fo  juftly  deferved. 

AH  wife  Generals  and  Governors  of  States  fhould  fludioufly  endea- 
vour therefore  to  prevent  the  people  under  their  command  from  either 
reviling  or  reproaching  each  other,  or  even  an  enemy  :  for  with  regard 
to  an  enemy,  fuch  confequences  mufl  naturally  enfue  as  have  been  jud 
now  related  ;  and  ftill  worfe  in  refpedt  to  themfelves,  if  not  anticipated 
by  fuch  precautions  as  have  always  been  ufed  by  prudent  men.  The 
legions  which  were  left  by  the  Romans  for  the  fecurity  of  Capua,  hav- 
ing formed  a  defign  to  make  themfelves  Mafters  of  that  State  (as  I 
fhall  fhew  more  at  large  in  another  place)  grew  feditious  and  mutinied: 
but  being  reduced  to  reafon  by  Valerius  Corvinus,  amongft  other  methods 
which  he  took  to  quiet  them,  he  ftridlly  enjoined  every  one  upon  the 
fevered:  penalties,  never  to  upbraid  any  of  thofe  Soldiers  with  their  paft 
behaviour.  Tiberius  Gracchus  having  a  body  of  Slaves  in  his  army 
(whom  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  employ  in  their  wars  with  Hanni- 
bal for  want  of  other  men)  forbade  all  the  reft  of  his  Soldiers  on  pain 
of  death,  to  reproach  any  of  them  on  account  of  their  former  fervi- 
tude  :  fo  dangerous  did  the  Romans  think  it  to  fuffer  any  fort  of  expro- 
bration  or  triumphing  over  the  infirmities  and  failings  of  others  j  as  they 

well 
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well  knew  nothing  could  be  more  provoking  than  Inch  taunts,  whether 
fpoken  in  carneft  or  in  jell,  clpecially  if  there  fliould  be  anv  truth  in 
chem.  Tacitus  therefore  lays  very  julUy,  facctirt  afpcrct^  quando  nimium 
€x  vt'ro  traxèrt^  acrcm  fui  mcmoriam  rcUnquuiit  :  U  'hen  yokes  border  too 
near  uf*on  truth ^  tk^  Uave  Jtingi  behind  them  [q]. 


C  H  A  P.     XXVII. 

^Hidt  wife  Princes  and  ivell-goverfied  Republics  ought  to  be  contented  with 
viBory  :  Jince  others  that  grajp  at  more^  are  ojten  lofers  by  it. 

OPPROBRIOUS  and  reproachful  language  to  an  enemy,  is  com- 
monly owing  to  the  inlolence  of  diole  who  have  either  gained  a 
vi<ttory  or  make  thcmfelves  lure  of  one  ;  which  hopes,  thougli  often 
vain  and  ill  grounded,  occalion  errors  both  in  their  words  and  adfions: 
for  when  once  they  get  pofleiriou  of  the  undorllanding,  they  tranfport 
men  beyond  tlic  bounds  of  reafon,  and  frequently  make  them  lofc  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  certain  good,  by  flattering  thcmfelves  with 
the  expedatjon  of  lomething  better  which  is  precarious  and  uncertain. 
Now  fince  this  is  a  matter  that  is  worthy  of  fcrious  confideration,  as 
men  are  ibmetimes  milled  by  luch  fallacious  hopes,  to  the  great  preju- 
dice of  their  attairs,  it  may  not  be  amifs,  I  think,  to  illuftrate  what  I 
Jiave  here  advanced,  by  fome  inftances  both  from  ancient  and  modern 
HiftoPk',  which  feem  more  proper  for  that  purpofe,  than  reafoning  and 
argumentation.  After  Hannibal  had  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  battle 
of  Canna*,  he  fent  MelTcngcrs  to  Carthige  with  the  news  of  his  vid:ory, 
and  to  delire  fupplics:  upon  which,  the  Senate  deliberating  what  was 
to  be  done.  Hanno,  an  old  and  experienced  man,  advifed  them  to  make 
a  prudent  ufe  of  their  vidory  and  come  to  an  accommodation  wi[h  the 
Romans,  as  they   might   do,  now    they  had    beat  them,  upon    more 

[<}]  "  At  Sieges  and  elfewherc  (fays  Montaigne,  Book  I.  Chap,  xlvii.  of  his  EfTays) 
where  occafion  draws  us  near  to  the  enemy,  we  willingly  fuft'cr  our  men  to  brave,  infult 
and  affront  them  with  all  forts  of  injurious  language  ;  and  not  without  fome  colour  of 
rcafun  :  for  it  is  of  no  little  confequence  to  take  from  them  all  hopes  of  mercy  and  com- 
pofition,  by  reprcfenting  to  them,  that  there  is  no  favour  to  be  expejfted  from  an  enemy 
they  have  fo  inccnfed,  nor  any  other  remedy  left  but  a  vidlory.  And  yet  Vitellius  (or 
rather  the  Lieutenants  who  commanded  in  his  abfence)  found  themfelves  deceived  in  this 
point:  for  in  an  engagement  with  Ocho's  army,  whole  Soldiers  were  unaccuflomcd  to 
war,  and  cfFcminated  with  the  delights  of  the  City,  he  fo  nettled  them  at  laft  with  inju- 
rious language  and  reproaching  them  with  cowardice  and  the  regret  they  felt  at  leavmg 
ihcir  miftrcfiesand  foft  entertainments  behind  them  at  Rome,  that  he  infpired  them  with  a 
refcntmcnt  which  no  exhortations  could  produce,  and  drew  thofe  upon  his  back  himfelf, 
whom  their  ownCommanders  could  not  pufh  upon  him  before.  And  indeed, when  reproaches 
touch  to  the  quick,  it  may  well  be  expected  that  he  who  went  but  coolly  to  work  in  be- 
half of  hij  Prince,  will  proceed  with  another  temper  when  the  quarrel  is  his  own." 

honourable 
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honourable  and  advantageous  terms  than  they  could  expect  if  they  fliould 
chance  to  be  beaten  themfelves  :  and  confidering  they  had  fliewn  the 
Romans  they  were  able  to  cope  with  them,  they  fhould  not  be  tempted, 
he  faid,  to  rijn  the  rifque  of  lofing  what  they  had  got,  by  the  hopes  of 
gaining  fomething  more.  This  advice,  however,  was  not  liflened  to, 
though  the  expedience  of  it  was  afterwards  acknowledged  when  it  was 
too  late. 

Alexander  the  Great,  having  conquered  all  the  Eaft  except  the  Re- 
public of  Tyre,  (a  powerful  and  opulent  City  in  thofe  times,  and  fitu- 
ated,  like  Venice,  upon  the  Sea)  the  Tyrians  confidering  his  power  fent 
AmbafTadors  to  inform  him,  they  were  ready  to  fubmit  to  him  and  be- 
come his  good  and  faithful  fubjeds,  provided  they  might  be  excufed 
from  admitting  either  him  or  any  of  his  forces  into  their  City.  But 
Alexander  difdaining  to  be  fhut  out  of  that  City,  when  all  the  refl:  in 
thofe  parts  had  thrown  open  their  gates  to  receive  him,  would  not 
hearken  to  any  fiich  conditions,  and  having  difmiifed  the  Ambafladors, 
immediately  laid  fiege  to  the  town  ;  which  being  furrounded  with  wa- 
ter, and  very  well  furniflied  with  all  forts  of  provifions  and  ammu- 
nition that  were  neceffary  for  its  defence,  made  fo  vigorous  a  refiftance, 
that  at  the  end  of  four  months,  he  found  that  enterprize  would  coft 
him  more  time,  and  add  lefs  to  his  glory  than  any  other  of  his  con- 
quefts  had  done  :  fo  that  he  refolved  to  grant  the  conditions  upon  which 
they  themfelves  had  offered  to  fubmit  to  him  at  firft.  But  the  Ty- 
rians elated  with  fuccefs,  were  then  grown  fo  infolent  that  they  not 
only  rejeóled  all  terms,  but  hanged  the  perfon  whom  he  had  fent  to 
offer  them  3  at  which  he  was  fo  incenfed  that  he  profecuted  the  Siege 
with  fuch  vigour  and  application,  that  he  took  the  place  foon  after,  and 
having  entirely  demoliflied  it,  put  moft  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Sword, 
and  made  Slaves  of  the  reft. 

In  the  year  151 2,  a  Spanifli  army  marched  into  Tufcany,  to  re- 
eflablifh  the  Medici  at  Florence,  and  to  lay  the  people  under  contri- 
bution there.  This  was  undertaken  at  the  inftigation  of  fome  Citizens 
in  Florence,  who  had  promifed,  that  as  foon  as  the  Spaniards  arrived  in 
their  territories,  they  would  take  up  arms  in  their  favour  :  but  when 
they  had  reached  the  plains  near  that  city,  and  not  only  perceived  that 
no  body  appeared  to  join  them  there,  but  found  themfelves  in  great  want 
of  provifions,  they  endeavoured  to  accommodate  matters  with  the 
Florentines  in  an  amicable  way  :  upon  which  the  latter  behaved  in  Co 
difdainful  a  manner,  that  they  loft  Prato  by  it,  and  all  its  dependencies. 

A  Prince  therefore  who  is  attacked  by  an  enemy  that  is  much  more 
powerful  than  himfelf,  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  error,  than  refufing 
terms  of  accommodation,  efpecially  if  they  are  offered  him  :  for  they 
can  never  be  fo  hard,  but  he  will  either  find  fome  fort  of  advantage  in 

Vol.  II.  K  k  them, 
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them,  or  perhaps  cfcapc  utter  dcHrudion.  The  Tvriansthen  ouglit  to 
hive  accepted  the  conditions  which  Alexander  at  Hrft  rcfufcd  to  grant 
them,  but  afterwards  would  have  complied  with  ;  lince  it  would  have 
been  furticient  honour  for  them  to  have  obliged  fo  great  a  Conqueror  by 
dint  of  arms  to  acquicfce  in  their  demands.  The  Florentines  likewilc 
niould  have  been  content,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  fort  of  vidtory,  that 
the  Spaniards  would  have  taken  up  with  moderate  terms  j  as  they 
knew  the  defign  of  that  expedition  was  utterly  to  change  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  Florence,  to  break  its  conned:ions  with  France,  and  lay  it  under 
contribution.  If  the  Spaniards  had  fucceeded  in  the  twolaft  points,  and 
the  Florentines  been  fecure  of  the  firll:  (that  is  of  preferving  their  State) 
the  latter  might  in  fome  meafure  have  gloried  in  that,  at  leali  been 
fatisficd,  and  not  given  thcmfelves  much  trouble  about  the  other  two, 
fo  long  as  their  Government  continued  entire  and  imchanged  :  nay  if 
they  had  been  almoil  fure  of  obtaining  a  complete  vidtory,  they  fliould 
not  have  wholly  abandoned  themfelves  to  the  mercy  of  Fortune,  by 
venturing  their  laft  iìake  ;  which  is  a  thing  that  no  wife  man  will  ever 
do,  except  he  is  compelled  to  it  by  downright  necefiity. 

After  H:nnibal  had  carried  on  a  war  for  fixteen  years  together  in 
Italy,  with  great  reputation  to  himfclf,  he  was  recalled  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  defend  their  own  country,  where  he  found  the  armies  under 
Syphax  and  Afdrubal  entirely  defeated,  the  Kingdom  of  Numidia  lofi, 
the  Carthaginians  cooped  up  within  their  own  walls,  and  deftitute  of 
all  hope  but  what  they  placed  in  him.  Perceiving  therefore  that  his 
country  was  reduced  to  its  lafl:  (lake,  he  was  determined  not  to  hazard 
that  till  he  had  tried  all  other  means  :  upon  which  account,  he  was  not 
alhamed  to  fue  for  peace,  as  he  knew  that  was  the  only  remedy  left. 
But  that  being  refufed,  he  refolved  to  fight  the  Romans,  (though  with 
very  little  profpedt  of  fuccefs)  that  fo  if  he  could  not  gain  a  viftory,  he 
might  at  leaft  have  the  fatisfadtion  of  ending  his  days  with  honour. 
Now  if  fo  able  a  Commander  as  Hannibal  at  the  head  of  an  army  yet 
entire,  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  obtain  peace,  before  he  would  run 
the  rifque  of  a  battle,  becaufe  he  faw  his  country  would  be  utterly 
ruined  if  he  loft  it  ;  ought  not  his  conduct  to  be  a  pattern  to  others  of 
lefs  experience  and  abilities  ?  But  men  who  can  neither  keep  their  hopes 
within  the  bounds  of  reafon,  nor  make  a  due  eftimate  of  their  own 
ftrength,  mufl  of  neceflity  be  led  into  errors  that  will  prove  fatal  to  them 
in  the  end. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXVIII. 

Tìjat  Princes  ajtd  Republics  ought  to  pimijh  fuch  as  have  injured  either  a 

whole  people  J  or  any  particular  perjon, 

WE  have  a  remarkable  example  how  far  men  may  be  tranfported 
by  their  refentment,  in  what  happened  to  the  Romans  when 
they  Tent  the  three  Fabii  Ambafl'adors  to  the  Gauls,  who  had  marched 
into  Tufcany  and  laid  liege  to  Clufium.  For  the  Clufians  having  follicited 
the  aid  of  the  Romans,  the  latter  difpatched  thefe  Ambaffadors  to  require 
the  Gauls,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  Republic,  to  withdraw  their 
forces  out  of  Tufcany  :  but  the  Fabii  having  delivered  their  Embafiy 
more  like  Soldiers  than  Orators,  and  feeing  the  Gauls  and  Tufcans  juft 
going  to  engage,  put  themfelves  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  and  fought 
againft  the  enemy,  who  was  fo  provoked  at  this  behaviour,  that  they 
turned  their  enmity  from  the  Tufcans  upon  the  Romans.  But  what 
ftill  added  to  their  refentment,  was,  that  after  they  had  complained  of 
this  ufage  to  the  Roman  Senate,  and  demanded  that  the  Fabii  lliould  be 
delivered  up  to  them  by  way  of  fatisfa(5tion  for  it,  they  were  fo  far  from 
either  delivering  them  up  or  punifhing  them  in  any  other  manner,  that 
at  the  next  eledlion  of  Magiftrates,  they  made  them  Tribunes  with  Con- 
futar power.  The  Gauls  therefore  feeing  them  honoured  and  advanced, 
inftead  of  bein^  punifhed,  took  it  as  a  wilful  affront,  and  were  fo  enraged 
at  it,  that  they  immediately  marched  to  Rome,  and  not  only  took,  but 
facked  the  whole  City,  except  the  Capitol:  all  which  the  Romans 
brought  upon  themfelves,  by  rewarding  their  Ambafladors,  when  they 
ought  to  have  difcountenanced  them  for  violating  the  law  of  nations. 

It  behoves  all  Princes  and  Republics  therefore  to  be  very  cautious 
how  they  offend  either  a  whole  people,  or  any  private  perfon  in  the 
like  manner  :  for  in  cafe  a  man  is  grievoufly  injured,  either  by  a  whole 
Community,  or  by  any  individual,  and  meets  with  no  redrefs  when  he 
complains  of  it  ;  if  he  lives  in  a  Commonwealth  he  will  certainly  en- 
deavour to  revenge  himfelf,  though  it  fliould  ruin  the  State  :  or  if  he 
lives  under  a  Prince,  and  has  the  leafl  fpark  of  generofity  in  him,  he 
will  never  refi  till  he  thinks  he  has  righted  himfelf,  though  he  be  fure 
to  fuffer  the  feverefl  punifliment  for  it.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  we 
have  in  the  cafe  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  (father  of  Alexander  the  Great) 
in  whofe  Court  there  was  a  handfome  young  Nobleman,  named  Pau- 
fanias,  who  was  ardently  importuned  by  Attains,  (one  of  Philip's  chief 
favourites)  to  fubmit  to  his  luft  :  but  the  youth  conftantly  refufing  it, 
he  determined  to  force  him,  lìnee  other  means  were  in  vain.     For  this 

K  k  2  purpofe. 
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purpoftf,  having  mule  a  great  entertainment,  to  which  Paufanias  and 
many  others  of  the  Nobility  were  invitcil,  ho  took  an  opporiuiiity  when 
they  had  all  drank  pretty  freely,  of  having  him  carried  by  violence  into 
another  ap.\rtmcnt,  where  he  not  only  pratlticd  his  own  brutal  defircs 
upon  him,  but  fuffcred  leverai  others  to  do  the  fame  :  at  which  lie  was 
fo  cutragioully  provoked,  that  he  complained  of  it  frcqiiciuly  to  Philip 
in  the  moft  bitter  terms  ;  who,  though  he  always  promifed  to  brin^  the 
other  to  iuftice  for  the  enormity  he  had  been  guilty  of,  was  fo  far  from 
periorming  it,  that  he  made  him  Governor  of  a  Province.  Paufanias 
therefore  feeing  him  exalted  in  this  manner,  inftead  of  being  puniflied, 
grew  cooler  with  regard  to  Attalus  who  had  ii  jured  him,  and  turned  all 
his  rage  upon  Philip  who  had  refufed  him  j  ufi  ice  :  in  revenge  for  which, 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  fbabbing  him  one  morning,  upon  a  rejoicing 
day,  as  he  was  going  to  the  Temple,  attended  by  his  Son,  and  Son-in- 
law,  to  cclelirate  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Alexander  of  Epirus. 
An  Example  which  much  refembles  that  juft  now  quoted  from  the 
Roman  Hiilorv,  and  defervcs  to  be  carefully  attended  to  by  all  Princes; 
who  ought  never  to  make  fo  little  account  of  any  man  that  has  had 
one  injury  after  another  heaped  upon  him,  as  to  think  he  will  not  fome 
time  or  other  endeavour  to  revenge  himfelf,  though  it  cod  him  ever 
fo  dear. 


C  H  A  P.     XXIX. 

That  Feri  une  t  brews  a  mi  fi  before  people  s  eyesy  ivhen  She  ivould  not  have 

them  obJlru5i  her  defigm. 

"VT  J"  HOE  VER  attentively  confiders  the  courfe  of  human  affairs, 
V  V  rnay  fee,  that  many  accidents  and  misfortunes  happen  to  man- 
kind, againft  which  Heaven  will  not  fuffer  us  to  make  any  fort  of  pro- 
vifion  :  and  as  there  were  many  inftances  of  this  amongH:  the  Romans, 
whowerefomuch  diftinguifhed  for  their  piety,  valour,  dircipline,and  good 
condu(fl  ;  it  is  no  wonder  if  fuch  things  happen  more  frequently  amongft 
people  that  are  much  lefs  eminent  for  their  virtues.  Now  fince  it  may 
be  necedary  here  to  fhew  what  influence  Heaven  has  over  the  affairs  of 
this  world,  I  fhall  take  fome  notice  of  a  remarkable  paffage  in  Livy, 
where  he  fays,  that  Heaven,  in  order  to  make  the  Romans  fenfible  of 
its  power  for  fome  great  purpofe,  firft  made  the  Fabii  fall  into  that  error 
when  they  went  Ambafladors  to  the  Gauls,  which  excited  the  latter  to 
mke  war  upon  Rome,  and  afterwards  would  not  fuffer  the  Romans  to 
perform  any  thing  worthy  of  their  former  valour,  to  extricate  themfelves 
out  of  that  war  J  but  had  incited  them  to  banifli  Camillus  to  Ardea; 

who 
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who  was  the  only  man  that  could  efte<5lually  have  oppofed  fucii  an  encnny  : 
that  when  the  Gauls  were  upon  their  marcii  tov/ards  Rome,  they  did 
not  create  a  Dictator  to  make  head  againft  them,  as  they  had  often  done 
before,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Volfci  and  others  :  that  they 
were  fo  carelefs  in  the  choice  of  their  men,  and  fo  tardy  in  raifing  and 
furnifhing  them  with  arms,  that  they  hardly  had  time  to  face  the  enemy 
with  what  force  they  could  mufler,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  about 
ten  miles  from  Rome  ;  where  the  Tribunes  encamped  without  their 
ufual  precaution  of  making  choice  of  an  advantageous  fituation,  or  fur- 
rounding  it  with  entrenchments  or  palifades,  or  having  recourfe  to  any  . 
other  means  proper  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  either  human  or  Divine  : 
that  when  they  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  their  lines  were  thin  and 
weak,  and  that  neither  the  Officers  nor  private  men  behaved  themfelves 
Jike  Romans:  fo  that  the  battle  was  neither  obftinate  nor  bloody;  for 
being  routed  at  the  firft  onfet,  the  greater  part  of  their  army  fled  to 
Veii,  and  the  reft  to  Rome,  where  they  retired  into  the  Capitol,  even 
before  they  had  feen  their  wives  and  children  ;  upon  which,  fome  of 
the  Senators  (without  making  any  provifion  for  the  defence  of  the  City, 
or  fo  much  as  fhutting  the  Gates)  ran  away,  and  others  took  flielter 
likewife  in  the  Capitol.  However  they  fhewed  fome  flgns  of  good  order 
and  difcipline  in  preparing  for  the  defence  of  that  place  :  for  they  turned 
out  all  the  ufelefs  people,  got  together  what  provifions  they  could  to 
fupport  the  Siege,  and  fent  moft  of  the  old  men,  women,  and  children 
into  the  neighbouring  towns,  leaving  the  reft  to  th.e  mercy  of  the  enemy: 
fo  that  if  any  one  fhould  confider  the  great  exploits  v/hich  the  Romans 
had  performed  before,  and  com.pare  them  with  their  behaviour  upon 
this  occafion,  he  could  hardly  believe  that  they  were  the  fame  people. 
L,ivy  therefore  having  given  an  account  of  this  event,  fays,  cideo  obccecat 
ani  fnos  fortuna,  cum  vim  fuam  ingruentem  refringi  non  vult  :  to  fuch  a 
degree  does  fortune  blind  the  ujìderjìandings  of  men,  when  fie  has  not  a 
mind  to  he  difturhed  in  her  career*  Which  is  a  very  juft  refledion 
indeed  [H. 

The  Profperity  or  Adverfity  therefore,  which  fo  remarkably  diftinguifli 
the  lives  of  particular  men,  is  not  to  be  wholly  imputed  either  to  their 
own  merit  or  demerit;  fince  we  often  fee  fome  hurried  on  to  deftru6tion, 
and  others  puftied  up  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  worldly  greatnefs  by  the 
impulfe  of  their  deftiny  ;  Heaven  difpoiing  things  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  favour  one  man  with  opportunities  of  exerting  his  abilities,  whilft  it 
denies  ihem  to  another.  Thus  when  it  is  pleafed  to  exalt  a  man  to 
great  profperity,  it  makes  choice  of  fuch  a  one  as  knows  how  to  avail 

• 

[r]  See  the  Refieli'iom  upon  Fcriune  and  Prudence,  prefixed  to  the  Life  of  Cafìruccìo 
Cafìracanì  in  the  firil  Volume, 

himfeif 
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hlmfclf  of  thole  occafions  and  opportunities  :  on  tlic  contrary,  when 
ionic  remarkable  ruin  is  to  he  eit'cv.'lcd,  Inch  men  are  pitched  upon  as 
mud  naturally  contribute  to  further  and  promote  it  j  and  if  any  one 
dares  to  oppol'c  it,  he  is  either  taken  off  by  death,  or  othcrvvifc  incapa- 
citated to  do  it  with  any  fuccefs.  It  plainly  appears  froni  the  paliate  in 
Livy  juft  mentioned,  that  Fortune,  in  order  to  aggrandize  the  Roman 
Republic,  thought  pro[>er  to  humble  it  in  the  rtrfl  place,  but  not  to 
reduce  it  to  utter  ruin,  as  wc  <hall  llicw  more  particularly  in  the  be- 
ginning ot'  the  next  book  :  for  which  purpofe  ihe  fufter'd  the  Romans 
to  banilli  Camillus,  but  not  to  put  him  to  death  ;  and  the  City  to  be 
taken,  but  not  the  Capitol;  preventing  them  from  ufing  any  proper 
nicafures  to  defend  the  one,  but  leaving  them  fcnfe  enough  to  fccurc 
the  other  :  and  that  Rome  might  be  taken,  Ihe  caulcd  the  greater  part 
of  the  army  that  was  routed  upon  the  banks  of  the  Aliia,  to  tly  to  Veii, 
bv  which  the  City  was  left  deftitute  of  fufficicnt  dcftiice.  This  how- 
ever  paved  a  way  for  the  recovery  of  it  ;  as  many  of  the  forces  had  re- 
tired to  A'eii  near  Ardea  where  Camillus  then  was,  fa  General  of  great 
abilities,  whofe  reputation  had  never  been  iiaincd  wuli  rhe  ignominy  of 
a  defeat)  who  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  them,  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  Rome.  I  mi£^ht  brin^  feveral  other  inllances  of  more  modern 
date  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  I  have  laid  down  :  but  as  this  is  fuffi- 
cient,  they  arc  altogether  unneccfTary,  and  therefore  I  fliall  poftpone 
them.  To  conclude,  it  appears  from  all  Hiftory,  that  men  may  fe- 
cond  their  fortune,  but  cannot  refift  it  ;  and  follow  the  order  of  her 
defigns,  but  not  defeat  them.  However,  they  ought  never  to  aban- 
don themfelves  to  defpair,  becaufe  they  cannot  fathom  her  defigns  :  for 
as  her  wavs  are  dark  and  intricate,  there  is  always  room  left  for  hope  ; 
and  whilft:  there  is  hope,  they  fliould  not  be  wanting  to  themfelves  io 
any  change  or  vicifTitude  of  their  affairs. 


CHAP.    XXX. 

Princes  and  Republics  that  are  truly  magnanimous  and  powerful^  never 
make  Leagues  and  Alliances  by  dint  of  money  ;  their  friendjhip  and 
protection  being  courted  by  others  on  account  of  their  valour ,  reputation^ 
and  Power. 

THOUGH  the  Romans  had  fome  expedation  of  Relief  from 
Camillus,  and  their  forces  at  Veii,  when  they  were  befieged  in 
the  Capitol  by  the  Gauls  ;  yet,  being  diftreffed  by  famine,  they  w^re 
at  laft  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  fum  of  money 
for  their  ranfom.     But  whilfl  they  were  weighing  the  money  that  was 

to 
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to  be  paid  upon  that  occafion,  Camillus  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  the 
forces  under  his  command,  and  drove  them  away  from  Rome.  Such 
was  the  will  of  Fortune,  fays  Livy,  TJt  Romani  auro  redempti  non  vi- 
verenty  that  the  Romans  might  not  owe  their  redemption  to  ?noney.  And 
it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing,  that  in  the  whole  progrcfs  of  their  affairs, 
as  well  as  upon  this  occafion,  they  never  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
any  State,  nor  procured  a  peace  by  dint  of  money,  but  by  their  own 
valour  and  conduci  :  which  is  a  circumftance  that  I  believe  no  other 
Republic  in  the  world  could  ever  boaft  of. 

Amongft  other  marks  which  ferve  to  difcover  the  flrength  or  weak- 
nefs  of  a  State,  it  muft  be  obferved  upon  what  terms  it  is  with  its  neigh- 
bours ;  for  if  they  put  themfelves  under  its  protetì:ion,  and  pay  hand- 
fomely  for  it,  it  is  a  fign  that  it  is  flrong  and  powerful  :  but,  if  they 
draw  fums  of  money  from  it  (though  they  may  poffibly  be  inferior 
States)  it  is  a  certain  fign  of  its  weaknefs.  Whoever  reads  the  Roman 
Hiftory,  will  find  that  the  Mafiilians,  the  Edui,  the  Rhodians,  as  well 
as  Hiero  of  Syracufe,  Eumenes,  and  Mafilnififa,  who  all  lived  near  the 
confines  of  the  Roman  Empire,  were  tributaries  to  that  Republic,  and 
furnifhed  it  with  money  in  its  occafions,  merely  for  the  fake  of  protec- 
tion. But  it  is  otherwife  in  weak  States,  as  we  may  fee  particularly 
with  regard  to  Florence,  which  formerly,  when  it  was  in  its  moft 
flourifhing  condition,  paid  ftipends  to  moft  of  the  little  Governments 
in  Romagna,  befides  the  Perugians,  Caftellans,  and  many  other  neigh- 
bouring States  :  which  would  not  have  been  the  cafe  of  the  Florentines, 
had  they  been  powerful  and  well  armed  :  for  then  all  their  neighbours 
would  have  paid  them  tribute  for  their  protedlion,  and  have  purchafed 
their  friendfliip  inftead  of  felling  their  own.  But  the  Florentines,  in- 
deed, are  not  the  only  people  that  have  been  forced  to  do  this  ;  for 
the  Venetians,  and  even  the  King  of  France  (though  fo  great  a  King) 
are  tributaries  to  the  Swifs,  and  the  King  of  England  :  all  which  pro- 
ceeds from  having  difarmed  and  weakened  their  own  people,  in  order 
to  opprcfs  them  at  their  pleafure,  and  to  avoid  an  imaginary,  rather 
than  a  real  danger,  inftead  of  making  fuch  pr^vifions  for  their  fecurity, 
as  would  effediually  have  made  both  themfelves  and  their  Subjedts  pow- 
erful and  happy  for  ever.  This  ftiameful  manner  of  proceeding  may 
indeed  procure  a  little  temporary  quiet  perhaps  j  but  in  the  end,  muft 
of  courfe  be  attended  with  troubles,  and  loiTes,  and  inevitable  ruin.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  recount  how  often  the  Florentines,  Venetians,  and 
French,  have  bought  off  their  wars,  and  fubmitted  to  fuch  ignomini- 
ous terms  as  the  Romans  could  never  be  induced  to  think  of  but  once  : 
nor  would  it  be  lefs  difagreeable  to  relate  how  many  towns  the  Floren- 
tines and  Venetians  have  purchafed  with  money  -,  which  have  proved 

the 
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the  occ.ifion  of  great  mifchicfs  afterwards,  and  llicwn,  ilut  what  is  got 
with  gold,  cannot  be  kept  without  iron  [  /*]. 

The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  dildaincd  thcfc  mean  arts  of  acquir- 
ing; dominion,  and  owed  the  maintenance  of  their  conqucfts  onlv  to 
i!icir  arms  :  from  which  manner  of  proceeding  they  never  deviated 
whilrt  tliey  continued  free  ;  but  when  .they  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Em- 
jKfors,  and  thofe  Emperors  grew  bad,  and  preferred  cale  and  indo- 
lence to  glory  and  military  toil,  that  brave  people  began  likcwife  to  de- 
gentratc,  and  xjfcd  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  Parthians,  Gcv- 
mans,  and  other  nations  by  pecuniary  means,  which  foon  proved  the 
dcQrudion  of  their  Empire.  This  evil  was  occafioned  by  difarming 
the  people,  and  the  negle<fl  of  military  difciplinc,  which  is  always  at- 
tendied  with  a  ilill  greater  misfortune  ;  namely,  that  the  nearer  an  ene- 
my appraiches,  the  more  he  difcovers  your  weaknefs;  for,  whoever  is 
guilty  of  thefe  errors,  muft  be  obliged  to  opprcfs  his  Subjects,  by  extort- 
ing money  from  them,  to  hire  other  people  to  keep  an  enemy  at  a  dif- 
tance  ;  that  is,  he  murt  give  ftipends  and  penfions  to  all  the  neighbour- 
ing States.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  utmofl:  a  State  is  able  to 
do  in  fuch  circumftances,  is  to  make  fome  feeble  refiftance  upon  the 
confines  ;  but  when  an  enemy  has  once  palled  them,  all  is  over  and  it 
is  ruined  without  remedy.  Such  Governors  therefore  fecm  not  to  be 
aware,  that  this  method  of  proceeding  is  contrary  not  only  to  all  good 
polics',  but  the  common  pracflice  of  mankind  :  for  when  a  man  is  go- 
ing to  battle,  he  takes  more  care  to  guard  the  heart  and  vital  parts,  than 
his  hands  and  feet  ;  becaufe,  a  wound  in  the  latter  may  probably  not  be 
mortal,  but  in  the  others  it  is  certain  death  :  now  thefe  Governors  for- 
tify the  extremities  of  their  States,  and  negle6t  the  heart.  How  fatal 
fuch  a  condudt  has  often  been  to  the  Florentines,  every  one  knows  : 
for,  whenever  an  enemy  has  pafled  their  confines,  and  advanced  towards 
the  Capital,  he  has  met  with  no  further  refinance.  The  fame  happened 
to  the  Venetians  not  many  years  ago  ;  and  if  their  City  had  not  been 
furrounded  with  water,  it  muft  infallibly  have  been  deftroyed.  With 
regard  to  France,  this  has  not  often  been  the  cafe  there  indeed  ;  becaufe 
it  is  fo  powerful  a  Kingdom,  and  has  but  few  enemies  that  are  fupe- 
riorto  it  :  neverthclefs,  when  the  Englifli  invaded  it,  in  the  year  1513, 
the  French  were  in  great  confternation  j  and  the  King,  as  well  as  every 
body  elle  was  of  opinion,  that  the  lofs  of  one  battle,  would  be  the  lofs 

•[/]  Here  indeed  both  the  Italian  copies,  which  the  Tranflator  makes  ufe  of,  fay, 
e  arre  U  aft  che  Jt  acquijlttno  con  P  oroy  non  ft  fanno  difendere  col  ferro  :  but  he  ftrongly  fuf- 
pefh  that  there  is  an  omifTion  of  the  particle  che  in  this  pafTage,  and  that  the  latter  part 
t  to  run  thus,  ncn  ft  fanm  difendere  the  cdferro^  and  has  taken   the  liberty  of 

I.- ...^  .:  accordingly,  in  contradiction  to  all  other  verfions.  Othtrwifc,  it  is  appre- 
hended, it  would  not  be  confif^ent  cither  with  truth,  or  what  goes  before  and  follows  it,  or 
indeed  with  what  Machiavcl  affeics  in  many  other  places. 

of 
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of  France.  Very  different  was  the  cafe  of  the  Romans.  The  nearer 
an  enemy  approached  their  City,  the  ftronger  he  found  them  :  for  after 
they  had  been  three  times  routed,  and  loft  fo  many  brave  officers  and 
Soldiers  in  their  wars  with  Hannibal  in  Italy,  they  were  ftill  able  not 
only  to  ftand  their  ground  againft  the  enemy,  but  to  fubdue  him  at 
laft  :  all  which  was  owing  to  their  having  fortified  the  heart  of  their 
country  fo  well,  that  there  was  no  occafion  to  be  in  much  pain  about 
the  extremities  :  for  the  vitals  of  their  State  were  their  own  Citizens, 
the  Latins,  the  neighbouring  people  that  were  confederated  with  them, 
and  their  Colonies,  from  which  they  had  fuch  continual  fupplies  as 
enabled  them  to  conquer  the  whole  world,  and  to  keep  it  in  obedience. 
The  truth  of  this  may  appear  from  what  Hanno  faid  to  the  AmbafTa- 
dors  that  were  fent  to  Carthage  with  news  of  the  victory  at  Cannse  : 
who,  having  given  an  account  of  Hannibal's  great  exploits  in  Italy, 
were  afked  by  Hanno,  Whether  ajiy  of  the  Rojnan  Cities^  or  Confederates^ 
or  Colonies  J  had  either  fued  to  him  for  peace  ^  or  revolted  from  the  Romans  : 
but  being  anfwered  in  the  negative,  he  replied,  the  war  then  isjujl  asfrejb 
as  it  was  at  firfi. 

It  is  plain  therefore,  from  what  I  have  faid  in  this  Chapter,  and  in 
many  other  places,  that  the  Republics  of  thefe  times  adt  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent manner  from  what  the  Romans  did  :  in  confequence  of  which, 
we  daily  fee  fuch  furprizing  acquifitions  made  by  fome  people,  and  no 
lefs  wonderful  loffes  fuftained  by  others  :  for  where  men  have  but  little 
valour  and  condud:,  fortune  will  have  an  opportunity  of  exerting  her 
influence  fo  much  the  more  :  and  as  flie  is  changeable.  Republics  and 
other  States  likewife  muft  and  always  will  fluduate,  till  fome  great  Spi- 
rit fhall  arife  to  reftore  the  ancient  difcipline,  reftrain  her  caprice,  and 
prevent  her  from  giving  fuch  hourly  proofs  of  her  wantonnefs  and 
power. 


CHAP.    XXXI. 

^hat  it  is  dangerous  to  put  confidence  in  Exiles, 

IT  may  not  be  amifs,  perhaps,  to  fay  fomething  here,  concerning  the 
danger  of  trufting  to  thofe  that  have  been  baniflied  their  own  country  ; 
fince  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  thofe  that  govern  States,  and 
often  have  to  do  with  fuch  people.  Of  this,  Livy  introduces  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  example  in  his  Hiftory,  though  fomething  foreign  to 
the  purpofe  he  is  treating  of.  When  Alexander  the  Great  marched  with 
his  forces  into  Alia,  Alexander  of  Epirus,  his  near  relation,  invaded 
Italy  at  the  infligation  of  fome  Lucanian  Exiles,  who  perfuaded  him 
Vol.  II.  L  1  that 
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t'.;.it  he  niight  make  himfclf  mnHcr  of  all  th:it  Province  by  their  allif- 
tfliice.  Bat  when  he  arrived  there,  inAead  of  giving  him  any  aflidancc 
as  they  hid  cng.\«:;ed  to  do,  they  pcrfidioufly  killed  him,  upon  a  jiro- 
iiiilc  of  being  lellorcd  to  their  countr}',  if  they  would  deliver  it  from 
the  enemy. 

Wc  may  ohfcrvc  therefore,  how  little  confidence  is  to  be  repofcd  irt 
the  hdelity  and  promifes  of  Exiles  ;  as  to  their  fidelity,  you  may  aflurc 
yourfelf  that  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  their 
own  country  without  your  alììlbnce,  they  will  certainly  abandon  you, 
and  make  their  peace  at  home  ;  notwithftanding  the  moll  facrcd  en- 
pir;cmen*iS  to  the  centrar}'  :  and  with  regard  to  the  promifes  of  fuccefs 
which  they  feed  you  with,  thefc  people  naturally  growing  weary  of 
exile,  and  impatient  to  return  to  their  families,  are  prompted  not  only 
to  believe  ninny  dories  that  are  falfe,  but  to  invent  others  to  impolb 
upon  you  :  fo  that  if  you  build  upon  fuch  a  foundation,  you  either 
throw  aWay  a  great  deal  of  money  to  no  purpofe,  or  utterly  ruin  your- 
felf at  laft.  To  the  example  above  quoted,  let  mc  add  that  of  The- 
midccles  the  Athenian,  wlio  having  rebelled  againll  his  country,  ficd 
into  Aha  to  Dariu?,  whom  he  flattered  with  luch  magnificent  hopes, 
that  lie  prevailed  upon  him  to  invade  Greece  ;  but,  afterwards  finding 
he  was  not  able  to  perform  the  promifes  he  had  made  that  Prince,  he 
poifoned  himfelf,  either  out  of  Shame,  or  mortification,  or  fear  of  pu- 
niiliment.  Now,  if  a  man  pofTcfled  of  fuch  eminent  virtue  and  abi- 
lities as  Themiftocles  confelTedly  was,  could  be  guilty  of  fuch  an  error, 
nnd  promife  much  more  than  he  could  fulfil  ;  we  may  well  expedt  that 
thofe  of  much  inferior  merit  and  power  will  naturally  be  hurried  away 
by  their  prejudices  and  paflions,  to  deceive  others  as  well  as  them- 
felvcs  [/]. 

Princes  therefore  ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  engage  in  any 
undertaking,  at  the  encouragement  of  an  Exile  j  becaufc  fuch  enter- 
prizes  are  generally  attended  either  with  very  great  lofs  or  difgrace  :  and 
lince  it  feldom  happens,  that  towns  are  taken  by  treachery  or  private 
intelligence  with  the  Townfmen  ,  I  fhall  fhew  in  the  next  Chapter  by 
what  means  the  Romans  ufed  to  reduce  them. 

[/]  The  condu(f\  of  Zopyru? ,  a  Kobleman  of  Perfia,  might  here  llkewrfe  be  inftanced,. 
(if  further  examples  were  wanting)  who,  according  to  Juftin,  after  his  Sovereign  Darius 
had  long  bcficged  Babylon  to  no  purpofe,  cut  cfi'  his  own  nofe  and  ears,  and  fled  to  the 
r^Jonian?,  pretending  it  was  done  by  the  ordcrof  Daiius:  upon  which  the  Babylonians, 
r..>  .ed  with  compaflion  and  deteftation  at  the  barbarity  of  the  fad>,  not  only  gave  credit 
tj  r-s  report,  but  made  him  their  General.  Not  long  after,  however,  he  tooit  an  op- 
portunity of  betraying  the  confidence  they  had  limply  repofcd  in  him,  and  delivered  up 
the  City  tn  the  Enemy.  The  fame  Hiftorian  tells  us,  that  Darius  wab  fo  aftonifhcd  at 
V  '  -  -'•  -'-t  he  faid,  «  he  had  rather  fee  Zopyrus  whole  again  than  take  twenty  fuch 
<. ,    m." 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXXII. 

Concerning   the  federal  methods  by  which  the  Romans  ?nade  thcmfehcs 

majiers  of  Towns. 

TH  E  Romans  being  a  martial  people,  confidered  war  in  all  lights, 
and  always  proceeded  in  fuch  a  manner,  with  regard  to  their 
expences  and  all  other  particulars  in  their  military  operations,  as  might 
tend  mofl  effedually  to  command  fuccefs.  In  confeqiience  of  this, 
they  feldom  laid  fiege  to  a  place,  if  it  was  poffible  to  avoid  it  ;  becaufe 
they  thought  it  not  only  a  very  expenfive  way  of  making  war,  but 
attended  .with  fo  many  other  inconveniencies,  as  would  much  over-ba- 
lance the  advantage  that  might  refult  from  the  reduction  of  a  town  in 
that  manner  :  upon  which  account,  as  they  judged  it  better  and  more 
profitable  to  have  recourfe  to  any  other  means,  there  are  but  very  few 
inftances  of  regular  fieges  in  the  whole  courfe  of  their  wars.  The 
methods  therefore,  by  which  they  made  themfelves  mafters  of  fuch 
places,  were  either  by  ftorm,  or  accepting  their  fubmiffion  upon  terms. 
When  they  took  a  town  by  florm,  it  was  either  fword  in  hand,  or  by 
fome  other  violent  method  in  which  art  had  likewife  fome  filare.  In 
the  firft  cafe,  they  did  not  batter  the  walls,  but  furrounded  them  with 
their  whole  army  (which  they  called  Aggredi  urbejn  coì'onà)  and  carried 
on  the  attack  in  all  parts  at  the  fame  time  :  fo  that  they  often  fuccceded 
in  the  firft  affault  j  as  Scipio  did  at  new  Carthage  in  Spain.  But  if 
they  failed  in  that  attempt,  they  either  began  to  batter  the  walls  with 
rams,  and  other  fuch  warlike  engines,  orto  undermine  them  and  force  a 
paflage  into  the  town  that  way  (as  they  did  into  Veil)  or  built  wooden 
towers  that  they  might  fight  upon  a  level  with  thofe  on  the  walls  j  or 
threw  up  Cavaliers  \u\  againft  them,  to  command  the  town.  When 
the  befieged  were  furrounded  and  afiaulted  on  all  fides  from  without, 
they  certainly  were  in  the  greateft  danger,  and  had  the  feweft  refources 
to  depend  upon  :  for  as  it  was  necefiTary  to  defend  every  part  at  the 
fame  time,  they  feldom  could  have  men  enow  for  that  purpofe  ;  much 
lefs  others  to  relieve  them  :  but  if  they  had,  thofe  men  could  not  all 
be  equally  flout  and  refolute  ;  fo  that  if  an  imprefiion  was  made  in 
any  part,  the  whole  was  loft  j  and  therefore  fuch  places,  as  I  faid  be- 
fore, were  often  taken  at  the  firft  afi'ault.     If  that  mifcarried  however, 

\u\  The  Original,  fays  argini  di  irrra  apoggiati  alle  mura  dì  ftiora^  i.  e.  banks  of  earth 
egainjì  the  outfide  of  the  vsalls,  now  called  Cavaliers,  which  are  mounts  of  earth,  with  a 
platform  on  the  top,  and  a  parapet  to  cover  the  cannon  planted  upon  it,  cut  with  em- 
irafures  to  fire  through. 

L  1  2  they 
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thcv  IclJoni  or  never  rcncwcii  it,  or  kept  their  army  any  longer  in  a 
\  hire  iliat  iiiull  ncccllarily  cxpofc  it  to  great  danger  :  for  as  it  was 
extended  over  lb  Lirge  a  (x>nip.ifs  of  ground,  the  ranks  mull  of  courlc 
be  very  thin,  and  not  able  to  oppolc  the  eiicmy,  if  tlicy  Ihould  chance 
to  make  a  faltv  :  bclides,  the  Soldiers  would  be  apt  to  grow  weary  of 
fuch  a  lUtion,  and  conlequcntly  mutinous  ;  for  which  reafon,  that  me- 
thod was  never  tried  but  once,  and  then  too  on  a  Hidden,  and  with  the 
utmort  vii^our.  When  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls,  the  beficgcd 
endeavoured  to  remedy  it  with  entrenchments  and  ramparts  thrown  up 
within,  as  they  do  at  prcfent  :  and  from  the  efteét  of  mining  they  ufcd 
to  defend  themlclves  by  countermines,  in  which  they  either  oppofcd 
the  enemy  fword  in  hand,  or  threw  cafks  full  of  feathers  and  fuch  like 
combulliblcs  fet  on  fire,  into  their  works  ;  the  fmoke  and  ftink  of 
which,  would  not  fufter  them  to  continue  long  there.  As  to  wooden 
towers,  they  endeavoured  to  deftroy  them  by  fire  j  and  when  the  be- 
fiegers  began  to  throw  up  Cavaliers  againll  the  outfide  of  the  wall, 
thole  in  the  town  made  holes  in  the  bottom,  through  which  they  drew 
the  earth  they  were  made  of  into  the  infide  ;  fo  that  they  could  never 
be  raifed  to  a  fufiicient  height  to  do  them  any  harm,  as  the  foundations 
were  conftantly  giving  way. 

But  fince  thefc  methods  of  attacking  a  place  cannot  be  long  continued, 
the  befiegers  mult  refolve  upon  one  of  thefc  two  things  ;  i.  e.  either  to 
nife  their  camp  and  profecute  the  war  in  fome  other  manner  (as  Scipio 
did,  who  having  made  a  fudden  but  fruitlefs  aflliult  upon  Utica  in  Africa, 
immediately  marched  away  from  thence,  in  order  to  force  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  to  an  engagement)  or  to  form  a  regular  fiege  as  the  Romans 
did  at  Veii,  Capua,  Carthage,  and  Jerufalem,  and  lomc  other  Cities 
which  they  took  in  that  manner. 

As  to  taking  a  place  by  means  of  a  private  correfpondence  with  fomc 
of  the  Citizens  (as  the  Romans  took  Palasopolis)  that  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, though  often  tried  by  the  Romans  and  other  people,  was  fel- 
dom  attended  with  fucccfs  ;  becaufe  in  fuch  an  undertaking  many  im- 
pediments muft  intervene,  and  the  leafl:  is  fufficient  to  defeat  it.  For 
in  the  firfl  place,  confpiracies  are  generally  difcovered  before  they  are 
ripe  for  execution,  either  through  the  perfidy  of  fome  accomplice,  or 
the  difiiculties  that  occur  in  condu^^ting  them  ;  becaufe  you  muft  be 
concerned  with  fuch  perfons  as  may  be  enemies  under  the  difguife  of 
friend?,  and  who  otherwife  are  reftrained  from  having  any  intercourfe 
with  you,  except  upon  fome  rare  and  plaufible  occafion.  But  let  us  fup- 
pofe  the  defign  ihould  not  be  difcovered,  till  it  is  upon  the  point  of  being 
executed  j  many  difappointments  and  obdruótions  may  ftill  happen  : 
fomc  of  the  confpirators,  perhaps,  may  alLmble  too  foon,  and  others 
too  Ute  J  in  either  of  which  cafes,  they  are  undone  :  fome  dark  ru- 


mour, 
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mour,  fome  unexped:ed  alarm,  (like  that  of  the  geefe  which  faved  the 
Capitol  at  Rome)  nay  the  leafl  miftake  or  mod  trifling  change  either  ia 
the  plan,  or  manner  of  executing  it,  is  more  than  enough  to  overfet 
the  whole.  To  thefe  contingencies  we  might  add  the  darknefs  of 
the  night  (a  time  when  thefe  things  are  generally  brought  to  a  crifis), 
the  terror  with  which  it  infpires  guilty  minds,  the  blunders  men  are 
liable  to  fall  into,  who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  fituation  of  the  particular  places  that  are  to  be  the  fcenes  of  ac- 
tion (as  many  of  the  confpirators  cannot  be),  and  the  difmay  that  na- 
turally prefents  itfelf  to  people  concerned  in  fuch  perilous  enterprizes  ; 
all  which  circumftances  greatly  contribute  to  confound,  and  embarrafs, 
and  difcourage  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  mod  infignificant  acci- 
dent or  fhadow  of  danger  throws  them  into  diforder  and  fufpicions  that 
commonly  end  in  their  defb:u6iion  [x].  No  man  was  ever  bolder  or 
more  fortunate  in  thefe  clandeftine  and  noóìurrial  pradices  than  Aratus 
the  Sicyonian  ;  though  he  was  no  lefs  cautious  and  circumfped:  in  the 
field,  and  in  open  day  light  :  which  would  tempt  one  to  think  that  this 
was  rather  owing  to  fome  peculiar  and  innate  difpofition  in  him,  than 
to  any  good  opinion  that  found  reafon  and  judgment  can  form  of  fuch 
enterprizes.  This  manner  of  proceeding  therefore,  when  often  tried, 
may  fometimes  by  chance  prove  fuccefsful  j  but  I  will  venture  to  affirm 
in  general,  that  it  can  feldom  be  conduced  to  the  point  of  execution, 
and  flill  more  rarely  will  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe. 

The  lad  method  by  v/hich  the  Romans  got  polTeffion  of  towns,  was 
by  treaty  ^  that  is,  when  the  inhabitants,  either  voluntarily  fubmit- 
ted  to  them,  or  were  reduced  to  accept  of  terms:  the  firft  was  gene- 
rally owing  either  to  fome  urgent  neceffity  or  danger  which  hung  over 
theic  heads,  and  obliged  them  to  feek  protedion  from  others  ;  (as  the 
Capuans  did)  or  to  a  de  fire  of  living  under  a  happier  Government,  as 
they  faw  others  did  who  had  thrown  themfelves  into  their  arms,  parti- 
cularly the  Rhodians,  and  Maffilians,  and  fome  other  people  that  have 
been  mentioned  before.  But  when  people  are  compelled  to  accept  of 
terms,  it  commonly  proceeds  either  from  the  ufual  confequences  of  a 
long  iiege,  or  being  harraffed  with  continual  incurfions  and  devadations, 
and  otherwife  dilhefled  ;  to  avoid  which,  they  think  it  more  eligible  to 
fubmit  to  the  enemy.  This  method  was  more  generally  pradifed  by 
the  Romans  than  any  other,  during  the  courfe  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  in  which  they  never  ceafed  to  harrafs  their  neighbours  in 
every  manner  that  was  poiTible  to  devife,  till  they  were  forced  to  fub- 
mit to  fome  conditions  or  other,  and  acknowledge  their  fuperioritv  :  a 
method  which  they  chiefly  depended   upon,  after  they   had  tried  all 

■  * 

[at]  See  Chap.  vi.  of  the  next  book. 

Others, 
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others,  .:nf^  rnc^ ed  them,  cither  ns  dangerous  or  iinfcrviccablc  ;  confi- 
(!  ■  -  th.it  lieges  were  tedious  and  cvpcnlive,  artauks  doubtful  and  pcri- 
kui  i  ilic  Uicceis  OÌ  private  corrclpondencics  uncertain  ;  and  that  a  vidlory 
in  the  field  ottcn  determined  the  tate  of  a  whole  Kingdom  in  one  liay, 
when  the  reJ""*'  Miof  a  City  that  was  obAinatcly  defended,  fometimcs 
could  no:  be  ^  .^.-cd  in  fcveral  years. 


CHAP,   xxxnr. 

7(*iJf  tbf  Romans  upon  any  Expedition  gave  the  Commamì^Ts  of  their  Ar- 
mies jree  and  difcretionary  Commi [jions. 

WIIOEV^ER  would  improve  himfelf  by  rending  Livy's  Hiftory, 
lliould  attentively  confider  the  whole  fcope  and  tendency,  as 
well  as  the  particular  condu'^i:  obferved  by  the  Romans  in  all  their  ac- 
tions and  dcfigns.  It  may  not  be  amifs  then,  to  fay  fomething  of  the 
authority  with  which  they  vefled  their  Conmls,  Didators,  and  other 
Commanders  of  their  forces,  when  they  fcnt  them  upon  any  expedition  j 
which  indeed  was  fo  great,  that  the  Senate  referved  no  other  power  to 
iifelf  than  that  of  confirming  a  peace,  or  declaring  viar  j  leaving  all 
other  operations  entirely  to  the  condudl  and  difcretion  of  the  General, 
who  was  at  liberty  either  to  fight  the  enemy,  or  to  decline  an  engage- 
ment ;  to  lav  ficge  to  a  town,  or  to  let  it  alone,  juft  as  he  thought  fit. 
This  is  obvious  from  many  examples,  particularly  from  what  happened 
in  an  expedition  againll  the  Tufcans,  when  Fabius  the  Conful  had  de- 
feated them  near  Sutrium.  For  after  the  battle  was  over,  that  General 
having  determined  to  march  through  the  Ciminian  foreft  into  Tufcany, 
was  fo  far  from  confulting  the  Senate  about  it,  that  he  did  not  give  thenti 
rhe  Icaft  notice  of  his  defign  ;  though  the  war  was  to  be  tranfported  into 
another  country,  and  likely  to  be  attended  with  much  danger  and  ha- 
zard. In  fupport  of  this,  I  might  alledge  the  fteps  taken  by  the  Ro- 
man Senate  upon  that  occafion  :  for  having  received  an  account  of  the 
vi<ftory  he  had  gained,  and  apprehending  he  might  be  inclined  to  purfue 
his  advantage,  and  pulii  through  that  foreft  into  the  enemy's  territories, 
they  fent  an  cxprefs  to  dilTuade  him  from  it  :  but  their  advice  ar- 
rived too  late  J  for  before  he  received  it  he  had  routed  the  Tufcans 
a  fccord  time,  and  over-run  all  their  country  :  fo  that,  inftead  of 
preventing  that  expedition,  the  mefiengers  returned  with  the  news  of 
a  vidlon'. 

Now'  if  this  manner  of  proceeding  be  duly  confidered,  it  will  be 
found  very  wife  and  expedient  :  for  if  the  Senate  was  to  have  been 
confulted  upon  every  particular  occafion,  it  would  have  damped  the 
vigour  and  a(5tivity  of   theGenerals,  and    made  them  Icfs  vigilant   in 

their 
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^heir  enterprizes  ;  fince  they  muft  have  thought  the  honour  of  a  vi6lory 
would  not  have  redounded  fo  much  to  them  as  to  the  Senate,  under 
whofe  immediate  inftrud:ions  they  had  adled.  Befides,  the  Senate  in 
that  cafe  muil  fometimes  have  given  very  improper  orders  :  for  though 
the  Senators  were  all  men  of  great  experience  in  military  affairs,  yet 
as  they  w.re  not  upon  the  fpot  themfelves,  they  could  not  know  many 
particular  circumftances  that  it  was  neceffary  to  be  acquainted  with,  in 
order  to  gain  or  improve  an  advantage  ;  and  confequently  muft  be 
guilty  of  numberlefs  errors  :  for  which  reafon  they  left  their  Generals 
to  aà:  according  to  their  own  difcretion,  that  fo  they  might  be  the 
more  efFedtually  incited  to  exert  their  utmoft  abilities,  when  they  knew 
no  body  elfe  was  to  filare  with  them  in  the  glory.  This  I  thought 
fit  to  obferve,  becaufe  I  fee  how  differently  the  Commonwealths  in 
thefe  times  (efpecially  the  Venetians  and  Florentines)  ad:  upon  fuch 
occafions  :  for  if  a  battery  (for  inflance)  is  to  be  raifed  againfl  a  town 
that  is  befieged,  the  Senate  muft  be  confulted  about  it  in  the  firft  place, 
and  give  their  orders  how  it  is  to  be  managed.  A  manner  of  proceeding 
indeed,  that  is  of  a  piece  with  the  reft  of  their  condud  ;  which  alL 
together  has  reduced  them  to  the  pitiful  condition  they  are  now  in. 


The  END  of  the   SECOND   BOOK. 
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C  H  A  p.    I. 

That  no  State  or  Religious  Eftablijhment  can  fuhjijl  long^  except  it  is 
frequently  reduced  to  its  firji  Principles, 

EVERY  thing  in  this  World  is  fubjea:  to  diffolution.  Thofe  bo- 
dies that  finifh  the  courft  appointed  them  by  Heaven,  are  fuch 
as  obferve  fo  regular  an  order,  that  they  either  undergo  no  change 
at  all,  or  if  they  do,  it  is  fuch  only  as  tends  rather  to  their  prefervation 
than  their  deftrudion.  With  regard  to  mixed  bodies,  as  Republics  and 
Religious  Orders,  I  fay,  that  fuch  changes  are  falutiferous  as  reduce 
them  to  their  firfl  principles  :  and  therefore  thofe  are  the  beft  conftituted 
and  continue  the  longeft,  which  either  have  eftablifliments  and  inflitu- 
tions  of  their  own,  by  the  application  of  which  they  may  be  reduced  to 
that  condition  ;  or  ealily  fall,  by  accident  as  it  were,  into  fome  courfe 
that  tends  to  fuch  a  renovation  :  for  it  is  a  moft  evident  truth,  that  no 
Body  can  long  fubfift  without  it.  The  fundamentals  of  all  Religions, 
Republics,  and  Kingdoms,  muft  have  had  fomething  good  and  whole- 
fome  in  them  at  firfl,  to  which  they  owed  their  origin  and  progrefs  : 
but  as  that  virtue  is  liable  to  be  corrupted  in  time,  the  body  muft  of 
neceflity  languiih  and  die,  except  fomething  happens  to  reftore  its  efficacy. 

M  m  2  Thus, 
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Thu?,  Phyfic'uins  (fpcaking  of  the  human  bixly)  fay,  quotidie  aggrega^ 
tur  all  qui  d^  quod  quandoque  indiget  curati  one  ^  it  dtiily  contro  eh  fame 
;    /"urity  ivbiib  mujt  be  purged  cff  in  time. 

This  rcdudion  then  is  cffcdcd  in  Republics,  cither  by  fomc  external 
accident,  or  interior  virtue.  In  the  fi: It  cafe  accordingly,  we  have  fceii 
how  it  was  owing  to  Fortune  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls  ;  that 
lb  it  might  be  rel\ored  to  its  ancient  vigour  by  refuming  new  life  and 
virtue,  and  bv  the  revival  of  Religion  and  Juftice,  which  had  begun  to 
decay.  This  plainly  appears  from  Livy,  who  tells  us  that  when  the 
Romans  led  out  their  arinv  aeainfl  the  Gauls  and  created  Tribunes  with 
Confular  power,  they  obferved  no  religious  rite  or  ceremony  upon  that 
occjfion,  as  they  ufcd  to  do  before  ;  and  that  inn:e;id  of  punifhing  the 
Fabii,  who  had  violated  the  law  of  nations  by  fighting  againft  the  Gauls, 
they  loaded  ihem  with  honours  and  rewards  :  from  whence  we  may 
realbnably  fuppofe,  that  the  Inftitutions  upon  which  Romulus  and  other 
wife  Princes  had  founded  that  State  were  falling  into  a  degree  of  con- 
tempt and  neglect  that  was  inconfiftent  with  the  prcfervation  of  its 
liberties  [j].  buch  an  accident  therefore  as  befel  them  from  the  Gauls 
was  highly  requifite  at  that  juncture  to  revive  their  ancient  difcipline  and 
inliitutions  j  and  to  fliew  the  people  how  neceflary  it  was,  not  only  to 
maintain  Reli^j^ion  and  Juflice  in  full  force,  but  to  reverence  virtuous 
and  worthy  Citizens,  and  to  Hiew  a  greater  regard  to  their  merit  than 
to  any  private  confideration  wliatfoever.  All  which  adually  came  to 
pafs  :  for  as  foon  as  they  had  recovered  the  City,  they  immediately  ap- 
plied themfelves  to  revive  all  the  ancient  rites  and  inftitutions  of  their 
Religion,  chafiifed  the  Fabii  for  their  delinquency,  and  laying  afide  all 
envy  and  contentions  amongft  themfelves,  not  only  vied  with  each 
other  in  Hiewing  all  manner  of  refpeót  to  the  virtue  and  goodnefs  of 
Camillus,  but  commicted  the  management  of  the  whole  State  to  him 
alone. 

It  is  necefTary  then,  as  I  faid  before,  that  all  States  fliould  often  be 
reformed,  either  by  fuch  accidents  or  by  fome  interior  power  :  the  lat- 
ter of  which  muft  arife  cither  from  laws  that  may  frequently  call  the 
individuals  to  account  j  or  from  the  authority  of  fome  great  and  good 
man  amongft  them,  whofe  example  and  virtuous  adtions  may  have  the 
fame  eflfe<ft.  The  laws  that  were  made  to  reduce  the  Roman  Republic 
to  its  firfl  principles,  were  fuch  as  created  Tribunes  and  Cenfors  j  and 
fome  others  that  were  enaded  to  curb  inlolence  and  ambition  :  but  fuch 
inftitutions  muft  be  kept  up  in  full  force  and  vigour  by  fome  virtuous 
and  fpirited  man,  who  will  maintain  them  againft  powerful  tranfgref- 
fors,  and  fee  them  duly  put  in  execution.     The  moft  ftriking  examples 

[oj  See  Book  II.  Chap,  xxviii.  xxix, 
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of  this  fort  before  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  were  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Sons  of  Brutus,  the  punifliment  of  the  Decenriviri,  and  the 
death  of  Spurius  Melius  :  and  afterwards,  that  of  Manlius  Capiiolinus, 
the  Son  of  Manlius  Torquatus,  the  profecution  carried  on  by  Papirius 
Curfor  againft  Fabius  his  General  of  the  Horfe,  and  the  accufation  of 
the  Scipio's  ;  which  being  extraordinary  adts  of  feverity  were  much 
noticed  when  they  happened,  and  ferved  to  remind  other  Citizens  of 
their  duty  :  but  as  they  grew  more  rare,  the  people  began  to  degene- 
rate again  into  corruption  and  licentioufnefs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  could  not  be  made  without  much  danger  and  tu- 
mult. It  is  neceffary  therefore  that  fuch  events  fliould  happen  once  in 
ten  years  at  leaf!:,  to  awaken  the  remembrance  of  former  punifhments, 
and  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  people  :  otherwife  they  will  foon  begin 
to  forget  and  defpife  the  laws,  and  delinquents  multiply  fo  faft,  that  it 
will  be  very  difficult  if  not  impoffible  to  bring  them  to  juftice,  without 
expofing  a  State  to  great  perils  and  troubles.  For  this  reafon,  thofe 
that  governed  Florence  from  the  year  J 43  3  ^^  the  year  1494,  reformed 
the  State  every  live  years  ;  without  which  it  could  hardly  have  been 
held  together:  and  in  thefe  reformations  they  were  particularly  careful 
to  revive  that  dread  of  punirtiment,  which  they  had  at  firft  excited  in 
the  breafts  of  the  Citizens,  when  they  took  the  Government  into  their 
hands,  by  doing  flricSl  jullice,  and  calling  all  offenders  to  a  feveje  ac- 
count :  but  as  the  Remembrance  of  thefe  punlHim.ents  began  to  wear 
away,  the  people  alfo  began  to  grow  bold  and  infolent  again,  and  not 
only  faid  but  did  what  they  pleafed  ;  againft  which  no  remedy  was 
found  fo  efficacious  as  reducing  the  State  to  its  firfl  principles. 

Such  a  redudion  is  likewife  owing  fometimes  to  the  virtue  of  one 
man  alone,  without  the  co-operation  of  any  law  to  enforce  it  :  for  fo 
great  is  the  authority  of  fuch  an  example,  that  all  good  men  are  ready 
to  follow  it,  and  thofe  that  are  bad  are  afhamed  to  do  otherwife.  The 
moft  remarkable  examples  of  this  kind  in  Rome  were  thofe  of  Hora- 
tius  Codes,  Scaevola,  Fabricius,  the  two  Decii,  Regulus  Attilius,  and 
fome  others,  whofe  rare  and  uncommon  virtue  wrought  the  fame  effeds 
there  that  any  law  or  inftitution  could  have  done.  If  then  either  fome 
fuch  executions  as  we  have  mentioned,  or  fome  fuch  particular  example 
of  virtue  had  happened  every  ten  years  in  Rome,  that  State  would  ne- 
ver have  become  corrupt  :  but  as  they  both  grew  fcarce  in  time,  cor- 
ruption began  to  grow  fo  general,  that  after  the  time  of  Marcus  Re- 
gulus, there  were  very  few  or  no  fuch  examples:  for  though  indeed 
-thofe  of  the  two  Cato's  may  here  be  objeóled,  who  afterwards  fprung 
up  in  Rome,  yet  it  was  at  fuch  a  diftance  of  time  from  the  abovcmen- 
tioned,  and  there  was  fo  long  an  interval  betwixt  one  and  the  other  of 
them,  that  they  flood  fingle  in  their  virtue  and  could  do  no  manner  of 
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«ood  ;  cfpecially  the  younger,  who  finding  the  Republic  ahiioft  totally 
corrupted,  likcwilc  found  all  his  cndcMVours  to  reform  it  incffedual. 
So  much  lor  Republican  Governments. 

With  regard  to  Religious  Ellablillimcnts,  it  will  plainly  appear  how 
neccflary  reformations  arc  in  thofc  alio  from  the  example  of  our  own, 
which  would  have  been  utterly  ruined  if  it  had  not  been  reduced  to  its 
firil  principles  by  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  who  by  their  voluntary 
poverty  and  imitation  of  Chrift,  revived  true  religion  in  the  minds  of 
men,  when  it  was  almoll  effaced,  and  would  foon  have  been  wholly 
obliterated  by  the  wickednefs  of  Prelates  and  Popes  :  for  as  they  lived 
in  extreme  poverty,  and  were  very  diligent  in  hearing  Confeflions  and 
prcachinji,  they  gained  fuch  an  influence  over  the  people  by  renewing 
thel'c  inllitutions,  that  they  began  to  be  convinced  it  was  their  duty  not 
to  fpeak  evil  of  their  Superiors,  how  bad  foever  ;  but  to  obey  them, 
and  to  leave  the  chaftifcment  of  their  crimes  to  God  :  whereas  the  others 
muft  of  necetnty  lead  very  wicked  lives,  fmce  they  feared  not  that  ven- 
ceance  which  they  feldom  or  never  heard  of  and  did  not  believe.  This 
rediidion  then  has  been,  and  dill  is  the  prefervation  of  our  Religion  [6]. 

Monarchies  have  likewife  occafion  fometimes  for  fuch  renovations 
and  redu<ftion  to  their  firft  principles,  in  order  to  re-ellablifli  the  autho- 
rity of  their  fundamental  laws  :  and  we  fee  what  good  efleds  they  have 
had  in  the  Kingdom  of  France,  which  lives  in  flritì:er  obedience  to  fuch 
inftitutions  than  any  other  that  we  know  of.  The  Parliaments  indeed, 
and  cfpccially  that  of  Paris,  are  the  maintainers  and  confervators  of 
thofe  laws  and  inftitutions,  which  are  always  revived  and  put  in  execu- 
tion, when  it  is  neceflary  to  proceed  againfl  any  Prince  in  that  King- 
dom, or  to  oppofe  the  King's  Edicts  :  and  they  have  hitherto  preferved 
their  liberties  by  putting  the  laws  duly  in  execution  againfl;  great  oflfen- 
ders  [c].  Whereas  if  fuch  delinquents  were  fufl'ercd  to  efcape  with  im- 
punity, they  would  foon  encrcafe  fo  faft,  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to 
reform  the  State  v.'ithout  great  danger  and  diflurbance,  and  perhaps  the 
utter  diflx)lution  of  it. 

I  conclude  then  that  nothing  is  more  necefl!ary  either  in  a  Republic, 
or  a  Religious  Eflablifhment,  or  a  Monarchy,  than  a  frequent  reforma- 
tion of  the  abufes  that  have  crept  into  them,  by  reducing  them  to  their 
flrfl  principles,  in  order  to  reflore  their  original  vigour  and  reputation  : 
and  this  mufl  be  done  cither  by  good  laws,  or  the  virtue  of  particular 
men,  (which  will  have  the  fame  effed)  wichout  being  obliged  for  it  to 
exterior  force.     For  though  that  proves  the  befl:  remedy  fometimes  (as 

[h]  See  the  E/timaJe  of  the  Manners  ond  Principles  of  the  Times,  Vol.  II.  Se£t.  4. 
where  this  pofition  is  more  fully  illuftrated. 

[c^  The  State  of  France  is  much  altered  in  this  refpetì  fince  Machiavel's  time: 
Ùyc  Parliam<nt&  now  having  very  little  aulhority  in  comparifon  of  what  tl*ey  had  formerly. 
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the  Romans  experienced  when  their  City  was  taken  by  the  Gauls)  yet 
it  is  fo  dangerous  a  one  that  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  defired.  But  to 
fhew  how  much  the  actions  of  particular  men  contributed  to  the  gran- 
deur and  eftablifhment  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  what  other  good 
cffedis  they  wrought,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  chiefly  to  that  fubjedt  in 
this  my  third  and  laft  book  of  Difcourfes  upon  the  firfl;  Decad  of  Livy's 
Hiftory  :  and  though  feme  of  the  Kings  indeed  performed  great  and 
remarkable  exploits,  yet  as  Hiftory  has  related  them  at  large,  I  fhall 
omit  all  mention  of  them  here,  except  in  fuch  things  as  they  did  for 
their  own  private  emolument,  and  begin  with  Brutus,  the  Father  of 
the  Roman  liberties. 


CHAP.    IL 

7hat  it  is  the  part  of  a  wife  man  to  feem  a  fool  upon  occafion» 

NO  man  ever  adted  more  wifely^  or  deferved  greater  praife  than 
Junius  Brutus  when  he  pretended  to  be  a  fool:  and  though  Livy 
affigns  but  one  reafon  for  his  fo  doing,  namely,  that  he  might  live 
quietly  and  preferve  his  eftate;  yet  when  we  thoroughly  confider  his 
manner  of  proceeding,  it  feems  probable  that  he  put  on  that  difguife 
that  he  might  likewife  be  taken  lefs  notice  of,  and  deliver  his  Country 
from  the  yoke  of  Kings,  whenever  a  convenient  opportunity  of  expel- 
ling them  fliould  prefent  itfelf.  That  this  was  his  intention  may  appear 
in  the  firft  place,  from  the  interpretation  he  put  upon  the  Oracle  of 
Apollo,  when  he  fell  down,  as  it  were  by  accident,  and  kiifed  the 
ground,  out  of  a  perfuafion  that  the  Gods  approved  of  his  defigns  \d'\  : 

[ij  Delphos  ad  maxime  inclytum  in  terris  oraculum  mittere  ftatuit  ;  neque  refponfa 
fortium  uUi  ali  committere  aufus,  duos  filios  in  Gréeciam  mifit.  Titus  &  Aruns  protesti  : 
comes  his  additus  L.  Junius  Brutus,  Tarquinia  forore  regis  natus  ;  juvenis  longe  alius 
ingenio  quam  cujus  fimulationem  induerat.  Js  quum  primores  civitatis,  in  quibus  fratrem 
fuum,  ab  avunculo  interfe£tum  audiflet  ;  neque  in  animo  fuo  quicquam  regi  timendum, 
neque  in  fortuna  concupifcendum  relinquere  ftatuit  :  contemptu  tutus  efle,  ubi  in  jure 
parum  praefidii  effet.  Ergo  ex  induftria  fa£tus  ad  imitationem  ftultitiae,  quum  fe  fuaque 
prsedas  effe  regi  fineret,  Bruti  quoque  baud  abnuit  cognomen  ;  ut  fub  ejus  obtentu  cog- 
nominis,  liberator  ille  populi  Romani  animus,  latens  aperiretur  tempore  fuo.  Is  turn  ab 
Tarquiniis  du(£lus  Delphos,  ludibrium  verius  quam  comes,  aureum  baculum  inclufum 
corneo  cavato  ad  id  baculo  tuliffe  donum  Apollini  dicitur,  per  ambages  effigiem  ingenii 
fui.  Quo  poftquam  ventum  eft',  perfeétis  patris  mandatis,  cupido  inceffit  animos  juve- 
num  fcifcitandi  :  ad  quern  eorum  regnum  Romanum  ejjet  venturum  :  ex  infimo  fpecu  vocem 
redditam  ferunt,  hnperiwn  Jummum  Romcs  habebit^  qui  vc/irum  primus^  o  juvenes^  ofculum 
matri  tulerit.  Tarquinii,  ut  Sextus,  qui  Romae  reli£ius  fuerat,  ignarus  refponfi,  experf- 
que  imperii  effet,  rem  fummà  ope  taceri  jubent  :  ipfi  inter  fe,  uter  prior  quum  Romam  re- 
diffet,  matri  ofculum  daret,  forte  permittunt.  Brutus  aliò  ratus  fpedtare  Pythicam  vocem, 
velut  fi  prolapfus  cecidiffet,  terram  ofculo  contigitj  fcilicet  quod  ea  communis  mater  om- 
nium mortalium  effet,  Liv,  Lib.  I.  Cap,  Ivi. 

and 
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and  in  the  next,  from  his  pulling  the  digger  out  of  Liicrctia's  body 
after  Ihc  had  killed  hcrfclf,  aad  obliging  her  father,  hiifband,  and  m.iny 
others  of  her  relations  and  friends  who  were  allcniblcd  upon  that  occa- 
fion,  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  no  longer  futt'cr  any  King  to  reign 
in  Rome. 

7  his  example  may  fcivc  to  warn   thofc  that  are  difcontcnted   under 
the  government  of  a  Prince,  to  confider  their  own  ftrcngth  ;  and  if  they 
find  ihcy  arc  able  to  cope  with  him,  it  is  the  fafell  and  molt  honourable 
way  to  declare  themfclves  his  enemies,  and  to  make  open  war  upon 
him  :   but  if  they  are  too  weak   for   that,  they  muft  court  his  favour, 
and  endeavour  by  all  means  to  ingratiate  thenikivcs  with  him,  efpecially 
by  an  obfequious  attention   to  his  will,  and  fccming  to  be  deliglued  at 
every  thing  that  pleafes  him  :   by  which  condud  they  may  not  only  live 
fecure  from  all  danger,  but  partake  in  the  good  fortune  of  their  Prince, 
and  procure  an  opportunity  of  accomplifliing  their  private  dcfigns.  Some 
indeed  arc  of  opinion  that  fuch  men  ought  neither  to   live  fo  near  a 
Prince,  as  to  be  buried  in  his  ruin,    if  he  fliould  fall  j  nor  fo  far  off  as 
not  to  be  able  to  advantage  themfclves  by  it.     And  this  certainly  would 
be  the  bed  courfe  if  it  could  be  followed,  but  as  I  think  that  is  hardly 
pofTible  [e],  it  feems  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  one  or  other  of  the 
two  juft  now  mentioned,  and  either  to  alienate  one's  felf  totally  from 
him,  or  endeavour  to   fecure  his  favour:  for  whoever  does  otherwife, 
ef^>ecially  if  he  be  a  man  of  any  eminence,  muft  live  in  continual  dan- 
ger.    It  is  not  fufficient  to  fay,  I  expeB  nothingy  I  want  fie  it  her  honour 
nor  preferment y  I  only  eiefire  to  Iroe  quietly  and  unmolefled  ivitbout  ined" 
dling  in  any  thing  :  for  fuch  declarations  meet  with  little  credit,  and 
men  of  dillinguilhed  qualities,  though  void  o^  ambition,  cannot  live  in 
obfcurity  and  repofe,  be  they  ever  fo  defirous  of  it  j  becaufe  no  body  be- 
lieves them  to  be  in  earneft  :  fo  that  although  they  fliould  really  chufe 
retirement  themfclves,  other  people  will  not  let  them  continue  in  it. 
It  is  necefliry  therefore  fometimes  to  adi  the  fool,  as  Brutus  did  \f\  :  and 

[^]  And  yet  Lepidus  did  fo,  as  Tacitus  tells  us,  AnnaL  IV.  C.  xx.  **  Hunc  ego  Le» 
piJum,  (fays  he)  temporibus  iliis,  gravem  &  fapientem  virum  fuirte  comperio.  Nam 
pic-raque  ab  faevis  adulationibus  aliorum  in  melius  flcxit  :  neque  tamen  temperamenti 
egc'oar,  cum  equabili  auctoritatc  &  gratia  apud  Tiberium  vigucrit.  Unde  dubitare  cogor, 
Ucj  U.  forte  nalccndi,  ut  estera,  ita  principum  inclinatio  in  hos,  ofFenfio  in  illos  ;  an  fit 
al.quid  in  noftris  confiliis,  liceatque  inter  abruptam  contumaciam,  it  deforme  obfcquium, 
perdere  iter  ambitione  ac  periculis  vacuum." — 

[/J  VV'e  find  David  doing  the  fame,  long  before  Brutus,  at  the  court  of  Achifh  : 
Vfhcn  "  he  changed  his  behaviour  and  feigned  himfelf  mad,  and  fcrabbled  on  the  door» 
of  the  gates,  a.id  let  the  fpittle  fall  down  upon  his  beard."     i  Sam,  xxi.  13. 

Infiplens  eflo  cum  tempus  poflulat  aut  res, 
Stulcitiam  firoulare  loco  prudentia  fumma  eft. 

a/c  therefore  no  bad  maxims. 

that 
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that  is  fuificlently  done  by  flattering,  and  fawning,  and  doing,  and  fay- 
ing every  thing  that  can  gratify  a  Prince,  how  difagreeable  foever  it  may 
be  to  a  man's  own  private  judgment  and  inclination.  But  fince  we  have 
given  due  honour  to  the  wifdom  of  Brutus,  in  making  ufe  of  fuch 
means  to  recover  the  Liberty  of  his  Country  ;  let  us  now  fay  fcmcthing 
of  the  fevere  meafures  he  took  to  preferve  it. 


c  n  A  p.   HI. 

^hat  in  order  to  prcfernje  Liberty  when  newly  reccjereJ,  it  is  necejjary  to 
put  fuch  men  as  the  Sons  of  Brutus  to  death. 

>  jj  ^  H  E  rigour  with  which  Brutus  proceeded  in  maintaining  the 
^  Liberties  of  Rome  after  he  had  recovered  them,  was  no  lefs  ne- 
cefìary  than  ferviceable  :  but  furely  it  miufl:  be  a  very  rare,  if  not  an 
unparallelled  fight,  to  fee  a  Father  fit  in  judgment  upon  his  own  Sons, 
and  not  only  condemn  them  to  death,  but  be  prefent  at  their  execution  [g]. 
Thofe  however  that  are  converfant  in  ancient  Hiftory,  well  know  that 
in  any  change  of  Government,  either  from  Liberty  to  Slavery,  or  from 
Slavery  to  Liberty,  it  is  necefiàry  that  fome  of  thofe  that  are  enemies 
to  the  ruling  eftablifhment  fhould  be  puniflied  in  an  exemplary  manner: 
for  whoever  converts  a  free  State  into  a  Tyranny,  and  does  norcut  off 
fuch  men  as  Brutus  j  or  a  tyrannical  Government  into  a  Free  State,  and 
does  not  rid  himfelf  of  fuch  men  as  his  Sons,  will  not  be  able  to  fup- 
port  himfelf  long.  But  fince  this  matter  has  already  been  largely  dif- 
cufied  in  another  place,  I  refer  to  what  is  there  faid  upon  it  [-6],  and 
fhall  add  only  one  example  which  happened  lately,  and  in  our  own 
Country. 

Pietro  Soderini  having  refiored  the  liberties  of  Florence,  was  of 
opinion,  that  by  patience  and  clemency  he  fhould  be  able  to  mollify 
the  minds  of  fome,  who,  like  the  Sons  of  Brutus,  were  impatient  under 
the  new  Government  [/].  But  in  this  he  found  himfelf  much  miftaken, 
and  was  fo  much  the  more  to  be  blamed,  as  he  was  a  very  wife  man, 
and  not  only  faw  the  necefllty  of  proceeding  with  rigour,  but  that  the 
behaviour  and  ambition  of  thofe  that  oppofed  him,  would  furnifh  him 

[^]  Confules  in  fedem  proceflere  fuam,  miflique  Li  (Stores  ad  fumendum  fupplicium 
nudatos  virgis  caedunt,  fecurique  feriunt  :  cum  inter  omne  tempus  pater,  vultufque,  et 
OS  ejus,  fpedlaculo  eflet,  eminente  animo  patrio  inter  publicae  psenas  minifterium.  Liv. 
lib.  II.  cap.  5. 

[h]  See  the  Prince,  Chap.  v.  vii.  viii.  ^  fajfivi.  See  oifo  Chap.  vii.  of  this  Book,  and 
Book  I.  Chap.  xvi. 

[/]  Compare  this  with  Chap,  xxxiii.  Book  I.  of  thefc  Difcour.fes. 

Vol.  il  N  n  with 
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svilii  a  fufficicnt  handle  to  cuttheiii  off;  and  yet  he  could  licvcr  prev;iil 
upon  himlclt  to  do  it  :  for  bclides  the  hope  which  he  entertained  of 
c\'-"'uitliing  their  malevolence  hy  his  lenity,  moderation,  and  gcne- 
i...i. . ,  he  thought  (as  he  oitcn  declared  to  his  acquaintance)  that  in  order 
to  dcprcls  his  adverlarics  trteCtually,  he  lliould  be  obliged  to  aliiime  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  authority,  which  would  be  a  breach  not  only  of 
the  laws,  but  of  that  civil  equality  which  lie  himfelf  had  io  lìrenuoufly 
endeavoured  to  re-cllablilh  ;  and  that  though  he  lliould  not  make  an  ill 
ufc  of  it,  it  would  yet  alarm  t!ie  people  in  fnch  a  manner,  that  after  he 
was  dead  they  would  never  make  another  Gonfalonier  for  life  ;  which 
he  thought  was  abfolutely  necellary.  Now  though  thcfe  confiderations 
were  wife  and  good  in  themfelves,  yet  it  is  not  proper  at  any  time  to  let 
an  evil  grow  too  predominant,  in  hopes  of  doing  good  in  the  end  ; 
cfpccially  when  that  evil  moll  likely  will  prevent  fuch  a  defign.  He 
ought  rather  to  have  perfuaded  himfelf,  that  if  he  lived  and  maintained 
his  ground,  he  fliould  be  able  to  convince  the  world,  that  what  he  had 
done  was  for  the  fake  of  the  Public,  and  not  out  of  private  ambition  or 
fclf-interefl:  ;  and  to  have  made  fuch  provifions,  that  no  liicceeding 
Gontalonier  ihould  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  evil  by  the  fame  meafures 
that  he  had  taken  to  do  good.  But  he  was  miftaken  in  his  account, 
and  forgot  that  fuch  enmities  are  neither  to  be  extinguiflied  by  time, 
nor  appeafed  by  generofity  :  an  error  that  was  attended  with  the  lofs  of 
his  authority,  reputation,  and  the  liberties  of  his  Country  ;  all  which 
might  have  been  prevented,  if  he  had  followed  the  example  of  Brutus. 
Now  if  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  preferve  a  free  Government,  it  is  no  lefs 
ditficult  to  maintain  one  that  is  abfolute,  as  I  (hail  ihew  in  the  next 
Chapter. 


CHAP.     IV. 

That  a  Prince  can  nrjer  be  fafe  in  a  State,  ivÌdUJì  thofe  are  alive  whom 

he  has  deprived  of  it, 

TH  E  death  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  occafioned  by  the  Sons  of 
Ancus,  and  that  of  Servius  Tullus  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  may 
ferve  to  fliew  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to  deprive  a  Prince  of  his  State, 
and  fuffer  him  to  live  afterwards,  though  you  heap  ever  fo  many  favours 
upon  him.  Tarquinius  Prifcus  thinking  his  right  to  the  Kingdom  in- 
difputable,  as  it  was  given  him  by  the  people,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  fimply  imagined  that  the  Sons  of  Ancus  could  not  be  difTatisfied 
with  him,  fince  he  had  been  chofen  by  the  general  voice  of  the  Romans 
to  reign  over  them  :  and  Servius  Tullus  found  himfelf  deceived  at  lad, 

after 
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after  he  had  endeavoured  to  footh  the  refentment  of  Tarquin's  Sons  by 
all  manner  of  favours  and  benefadions.  From  the  firil  example  there- 
fore, a  Prince  may  learn  that  he  can  never  be  fafe  upon  his  throne, 
whilft  thofe  are  alive  whom  he  has  difpolTefTed  of  it  :  and  from  the 
fecond,  that  a  former  injury  is  never  to  be  cancelled  by  any  fubfequent 
obligations i  elpecially  if  the  obligation  is  not  equivalent  to  the  injury. 

Without  doubt  it  was  very  weak  in  Servius  Tullus,  to  imagine  that 
the  Sons  of  Tarquin  would  be  contented  with  being  his  Sons-in-law, 
when  they  ought  to  have  been  his  Sovereigns  :  for  fo  general  is  the  thirft 
of  dominion  in  mankind,  that  it  is  not  only  common  to  thofe  that  have 
a  right  to  rule,  but  to  thofe  that  have  none  j  as  we  may  fee  in  the 
inflance  of  Tullia,  daughter  to  Servius  and  wife  to  Tarquinius  Superbus; 
who  was  fo  enflamed  with  this  pafììon,  that  not  contented  with  being 
a  King's  daughter,  fhe  longed  to  be  a  Queen,  and  laying  afide  all  filial 
tendernefs  and  aiFedion,  incited  her  hufband  to  murder  her  father,  and 
ufurp  his  Kingdom.  But  if  Tarquinius  Prifcus  and  Servius  Tullus  had 
taken  care  to  fecure  themfelves  againfl:  thofe  whom  they  had  fupplanted, 
neither  of  them  would  have  loft  either  his  life  or  his  Kingdom.  Tar- 
quinius Superbus  indeed  was  afterwards  expelled,  becaufe  he  could  not 
keep  within  the  bounds  obferved  by  his  predeceflbrs,  as  fliall  be  fhewn 
in  the  next  Chapter. 


CHAP.     V. 

-  How  a  King  may  loje  his  Kingdom  though  it  be  hereditary. 

SErvius  Tull'js  dying  without  heirs,  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who 
had  caufed  him  to  be  killed,  fecurely  poiTclTed  himfelf  of  his 
Kingdom,  without  encountering  any  of  thofe  difficulties  or  dangers 
which  his  predecefibrs  had  to  ftruggle  with  :  and  though  the  manner 
by  which  he  became  pofTeffed  of  it  was  odious  and  irregular,  yet  if  he 
had  kept  himfelf  within  the  fame  bounds  that  the  former  Kings  had 
done,  and  not  provoked  the  people  and  the  Senate,  his  deportment 
would  have  been  borne  with,  and  he  might  have  fupported  himfelf  in 
the  government.  The  reafon  of  his  expulfion  then,  was  not  that  his 
Son  Sextus  had  raviflied  Lucretia,  but  becaufe  he  had  violated  the  laws 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  governed  like  a  Tyrant  j  having  wholly  deprived 
the  Senate  of  their  authority,  which  he  took  upon  himfelf,  and  caufed 
all  public  bufinefs,  v/hich  ufed  to  be  tranfafled  openly  and  in  their  pre- 
fence,  to  be  carried  on  privately  in  his  Palace,  to  the  great  difguft  and 
diffatisfacftion  of  every  one  :  fo  that  he  foon  deprived  the  Romans  of 
the  liberty  they  had  enjoyed  under  their  former  Kings.     Nor  was  he 

N  n  2  content 
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content  \vi[h  m;ikir.g  the  Senate  his  enemies,  but  likewiic  excited  ilic 
hntrcd  of  the  common  people,  by  forcing  them  to  do  the  b.ilcll  lori  of 
work,  and  wear  their  lives  away  in  vile  and  mechanic  occupations,  very 

-rent  from  the  employments  they  had  been  accullomed  to  in  the 
days  of  his  predecellors.  The  Romans  therefore,  thus  groaning  under 
his  pride  and  cruelty,  were  futhcicntly  dilpofed  to  rebel  as  foon  as  they 
had  a  convenient  opportunity  ;  and  though  the  rape  of  Lucretia  had 
r.evcr  happened,  any  orher  freni  infLuice  of  opprelììon  would  have 
protluced  the  lanie  eftcd.  But  if  Tarquin  had  aded  like  tfie  other 
Kings,  and  fliewn  due  reverence  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  Brutus 
and  Coliatinus  would  have  applied  dirediv  to  him,  nnd  not  to  the 
people,  for  julVice  upon  his  Son,  when  he  had  committed  that  crime. 
From  hence  Princes  may  learn  this  lelìbn,  that  whenever  they  begin 
to  trangrefs  the  laws,  and  defpife  the  cuftoms  which  their  fubjeóts  have 
been  long  ufcd  to,  that  moment  thev  likewife  begin  to  lofe  their  power 
and  authority  :  and  if  ever  they  fliould  become  lb  wife  after  they  have 
loll  their  government,  as  to  perceive  how  eaiy  a  matter  it  is  for  a 
prudent  and  good  Prince  to  maintain  himfclf  in  his  State,  fuch  a  dif- 
covery  muft  iVill  add  to  tiie  bitternefs  of  their  loG,  and  be  a  more 
oxquilite  puidiment  than  any  one  elfe  could  infliifl  upon  them  ;  fmce  it 
is  a  matter  of  much  Icfs  ditHculty  to  gain  the  afl'ecitions  of  good  men, 
than  of  bad,  and  fafer  to  obferve  laws  than  to  trample  upon  them. 

Whoever  then  would  learn  to  do  this,  needs  not  be  at  any  great  pains 
about  it,  as  he  has  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  look  into  the  lives  of  good 
Prir.ces,  fuch  as  Timoleon  the  Corinthian,  Aratus  the  Sicyonian,  and 
fome  others  ;  where  he  will  find  that  both  the  Governors  and  the 
governed  lived  in  fuch  mutual  fatisfadtion  and  fecurity,  that  he  cannot 
help  being  defirous  to  imitate  their  condudi:,  efpecially  when  he  fees  how 
little  difficulty  there  is  in  it  :  for  when  people  live  under  a  good  Prince,, 
they  neither  wilh  for  nor  would  fuffer  any  change  of  government;  as 
may  appear  from  the  example  of  the  Corinthians  and  Sicyonians  with 
regard  to  the  two  great  men  abovementioned,  whom  they  obliged  to 
reign  over  them  as  long  as  they  lived,  though  they  often  attempted  to 
lav  down  their  authority,  and  retire  to  a  private  condition.  Now  fince 
in  this  and  the  two  preceding  Chapters  we  have  taken  fome  notice  of 
the  difaffedlion  and  hatred  which  bad  Princes  excite  in  their  Subjecfls, 
of  the  confpiracy  in  which  the  Sons  of  Brutus  engaged  againfl:  their 
country,  and  of  the  murder  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus  and  Servius  Tullus, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  difcourfe  more  largely  of  Confpiracies  in  the  next 
Chapter,  as  it  is  a  Subject  that  deferves  to  be  well  confidercd  both  by 
Princes  and  private  men, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Of  Cojifpiracies. 

SINCE  ConTplracies  are  of  fuch  dangerous  confequence  both  to ' 
Princes  and  private  perlbns,  I  thought  it  necefliiry  to  fay  fomething 
concerning  the  nature  and  tendency  of  them  in  this  place,  efpccially  as 
many  more  Princes  have  loft  both  their  dominions  and  their  lives  that  way, 
than  by  open  war  :  for  few  people  are  able  to  make  open  war;  but  it 
is  in  every  body's  povv^er  to  confpire  againft  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
a.  private  man  cannot  engage  in  any  enterprize  that  is  fubjedt  to  more 
difficulties  and  dangers  :  which  is  the  reafon  that  very  few  confpiracies 
liave  fncceeded.  That  Princes  therefore  may  learn  how  to  guard  againft 
thefe  dangers,  and  private  perfons  be  cautious  of  embarking  in  them, 
I  (hall  enlarge  upon  this  Subjed:,  and  omit  no  circumftance  that  may 
feem  neceflary  for  the  inftrudlion  either  of  one  or  the  other. 

The  maxim  which  Tacitus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  Roman  Senator 
is  indeed  a  golden  one,  viz.  "  That  he  admired  the  times  that  were 
paft,  but  conformed  to  the  pre  fen  t  ;  and  though  he  could  not  help- 
williing  for  good  Princes,  he  would  bear  with  tbofe  that  were  bad  \k]  :" 
and  they  that  do  otherwife  often  ruin  both  thenifelves  and  their  Tountry.. 
If  we  confider  then  in  the  firft  place,  againft  whom  men  generally  form- 
Confpiracies,  we  fhall  find  that  it  is  either  againft  their  Prince  or  their 
country;  and  to  thefe  two  forts  I  ftiall  confine  myfelf  at  prefent,  becaufe 
I  have  faid  enough  elfewhere  concerning  thofe  that  relate  to  delivering 
up  a  town  to  an  enemy,  and  others  of  that  kind  [/].  Let  us  begin 
then  with  thofe  that  are  formed  againft  a  Prince,  and  enquire  into  the 
caufes  of  them,  which  indeed  are  many  and  various  :  but  there  is  one 
more  frequent  and  of  greater  importance  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  that 
is  the  general  difaffedtion  of  the  people.'  For  when  a  Prince  has  ex- 
cited fuch  a  hatred  againft  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fome  of  them  who 
have  been  the  moft  grievoufly  injured  and  oppreiTed  fliould  m:ditate 
revenge  :  and  to  this  they  will  be  the.  more  effeótually  aniaiated  by  the 
univerfal  difcontent  which  they  obferve  amongft  their  fellow  Subjeds  [/»]* 

A  Prince  therefore  ought  above  all  things  to  take  care  not  to  incur 
the  general  hatred  of  his  people  ;  (and  how  he  is  to  do  that  I  have 
fliewn  in  another  place)  [;?]  for  then  he  will  have,  the  lefs  to  apprehend 

[i]  See  the  Prince,  Chap.  iii.  Note  12. 

[  / j  See  Book  II.  Chap,  xxxii.  of  thefe  Difcourfes. 

[?«]   See  the  Prince^  Chap.  xix. 

[n\  See  the  Prince ,  Chap,  xv,  xvi,  xvii,  xix.  xx.  i^  alibi  pa  ffim. 
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from  lacing  guilty  of  any  particular  ad  of  opprclTion  or  violence  :  in  the 
firft  place,  Ixrc^aufe  few   men  carry   their  refcntmcnt  fo  high,   as  to  run 
any  great  rifquc  to  revenge  thcmlclves  -,   and  in  the  next,  it  they  were 
fodifpofcvl,  ami  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  it,  they  would  be  reilrained 
by  the  general  arl'cdion  which  they  faw  the   rcll  of  the  people  bore  to 
their  Prince.     As   to  the  violence   which  Princes  commit  upon  their 
Subjcds,  it  aftcds  either  their  elLite,  or  their  life,   or  their  honour  :  in 
matters  of  blood  it  is  much  more  dangerous  to  threaten,   than  to  put 
them  to  death  :   for  in  one  cafe,  a  Prince  expofes  liimlclf  to  a  thoufand 
perils  ;  but  in  the  other,  he  runs  little  or  no  rifque  at  all  :   becaufe  when 
a  man  is  once  dead,  he  can  no  longer  think  of  revenge,  and  thofc  that 
are  alive    will   foon   forget  him  :   whereas   a   man  that  is    threatened, 
and  finds  that  he  mull  either  kill  or  be  killed,  is   the  mofl  dangerous 
enemy  a  Prince  can  have,  as  I  Ihall  fliew   more  particularly   hereafter. 
Next  to  a  man's  life,  his  honour   and  eflate  lie  nearcft  his  heart,  and 
nothing  atTeds  him  fo  much   as  an  attack  upon  either  of  them  :  upon 
which  account,  it   behoves  Princes  to  be  very  careful  not   to  aggrieve 
their  Subjeds  in  thofe  points  :   for  it  is  neither  podible  to  ibip  any  one 
io  bare  that  he  cannot  find  a  knife  to  revenge  himfelf  j  nor  to  diflionour 
and  debafe  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  totally  to  extinguilh  every  fpark  of 
courage  and  refentment  in  his  breaft.     In  regard  to  honour,  no  outrage 
or  affront  touches  a  man  fo  fenfibly  as  thofe  that  are  offered  to  his  wife 
or  daughter,  or  other  female  acquaintance  or  relation  ;  and  next  to  that, 
wc  may  reckon  the  contempt  of  his  own  perfon  :  the  latter  of  which 
provoked  Paufanias  to  afTalTinate  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  many  other 
Subjcd:s  to  ferve  their  Princes  in  the  fame   manner  :   and  in  our  own 
times,  the  former  excited  Julio  Belanti  to  confpire  againft  Pandolpho, 
Lord  of  Siena   (which  he  would  not   otherwife  have  done)   who   had 
given  him  his  daughter  to  wife,  and  afterwards  took  her  away  from 
him  again,  as  we  fhall  relate  in   another  place.     The  chief  reafon  that 
induced  the  Pazzi  to  confpire  againft  the  Medici  at  Florence,  was  the 
lofs  of  Giovanni  Borromei's  inheritance,  which  he  was  deprived  of  by 
the  award  of  the  Medici  [0]  :  but  there  is  another  motive,  and  a  very 
pov^'erful  one  too,  which   often  engages  men  to  confpire  againft  their 
Prince,  and  that  is  the  dcfire  of  delivering  their  country  from  Slavery, 
when  he  has  deprived  them  of  their  liberties.     This  it  was  that  fpirited 
up  Brutus  and  CalTius  to  plunge  their  daggers  into  the  heart  of  Julius 
Gufar,  and  occafioned  the  conlpiracies  againft  Phalaris,  Dionyfius,  and 
many  others   who  had  enflaved  their  country  :    and  indeed  it  is  not 
polnbl;;  for  Tyrants  to  fkreen  themfelves  from  fuch  dangers,  any  other 
way  than  by  abdication.     But  as  they  very  rarely  can  be  prevailed  upoa 

[e]  See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  Book  VIII.  at  the  beginning. 
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to  confent  to  that,  they  generally  come  to  miferable  ends  :  hence  the 
Poet  truly  fays, 

Ad  generum  Cereris  fine  casde  &  fanguine  pauci 
Defcendunt  Reges,  &  ficca  morte  Tyranni. 

Juv.  Sat.  X.  V.  112. 

To  Pluto's  dreary  realms  mofi:  Tyrants  go 
Befmear'd  with  blood,  and  full  of  wounds  and  woe. 

The  dangers  which  occur  in  Confpiracies  are  fo  many  and  various  (as 
I  faid  before)  that  there  is  great  hazard  not  only  in  conducting  and 
executing  them,  but  even  after  the  execution  ;  becaufe  many  perfons 
mufi:  be  privy  to  them  :  for  where  one  man  only  is  concerned,  it 
cannot  fo  properly  be  called  a  confpiracy,  as  a  refolution  to  kill  his 
Prince  :  in  which  cafe  he  is  free  from  the  firfl  danger  that  attends  all 
Confpiracies;  that  is,  he  cannot  be  betrayed  before  the  time  of  execution, 
becaufe  he  has  not  trufted  any  one  elfe  with  the  fecret.  Such  a  refo- 
lution as  this  may  be  formed  by  any  fort  of  perfon  whatfoever,  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor,  friend  or  enemy  :  for  every  man  has  an  opportunity 
one  time  or  other,  of  coming  near  his  Prince  j  and  he  that  can  do  that 
may  eafily  take  his  revenge,  if  he  has  been  injured.  Paufanias  (of  v/hom 
we  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  before)  killed  Philip  of  Macedon  as  he 
was  going  to  the  Temple  in  the  midft  of  his  guards,  with  his  Son  on 
his  right  hand,  and  his  Son-in-law  on  the  left.  But  as  he  was  a 
Nobleman,  and  familiar  with  his  Prince,  we  fliall  quote  two  other 
examples  of  meaner  quality  :  the  firfi:  is  of  a  poor  miferable  Spaniard, 
who  ftabbed  Ferdinand  King  of  Spain  into  the  throat  :  and  though 
indeed  the  wound  was  not  mortal  ;  yet  it  fliewed  that  he  had  both 
refolution  and  opportunity  fufficicnt  to  have  killed  him  :  the  next  is  of 
a  Turkifh  Dervis,  who  drew  a  dagger  upon  Bajazet,  father  of  the 
prefent  Sultan,  with  which  he  ftruck  at  him,  but  miffed  his  blow. 
From  thefe  infi:ances,  and  many  others  of  the  fame  kind,  which  it 
v/ould  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  we  may  conclude  that  there  are  many 
perfons  who  wifh  to  take  the  fame  revenge  upon  Princes  that  have 
injured  them,  (as  there  is  no  danger  in  wifliing)  though  few  have 
courage  to  attempt  it  :  for  fince  hardly  any  one  that  ventures  to  ftrike 
fuch  a  blow,  efcapes  being  cut  to  pieces  upon  the  fpot,  it  deters  people 
from  embarking  in  an  undertaking  wherein  they  are  almod  fure  to 
perifh.  So  much  for  the  refolution  and  attempts  of  a  fingle  perfon  : 
let  us  now  proceed  to  Confpiracies,  in  which  more  are  concerned. 

We  find  in  Hiftory  that  Confpiracies  are  always  formed  and  conduóted 
either  by  great  men,  or  fuch  as  are  intimate  with  their  Prince  :  no  other 
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lofi  oi  n.cn  c-ua  think  of  confpirinp,  except  they  be  fools  ;  bccaufs 
private  people,  and  fucli  as  have  not  the  opportunity  of  frequent  acce  Is 
to  liini,  nwiii  waiit  all  thofc  means  and  convenicncies  that  arc  nccelì'ary 
for  the  execution  of  fuch  defigns.  In  tlic  firrt  place,  they  cannot  nicct 
with  others  that  will  be  faithtul  to  them  ;  as  they  have  nothing  to  give 
them,  nor  is  it  in  dicir  power  to  buoy  theiii  up  with  lu^h  hopes  and 
promifes  .;S  generally  make  men  ready  and  willini^  to  cxpofe  thcmfelves 
to  great  d  i;igers,  when  it  is  well  known  they  are  not  able  to  fulfil  them  : 
fo  that  when  the  fccret  is  commuiiicated  to  three  or  lour  perfons,  feme 
one  of  them  betrays  the  rell,  and  they  are  all  ruinc^d.  iJut,  llippofing 
they  fliould  not  be  betrayed  ;  yet  they  mufl  have  fo  many  obdacles  aiid 
impediments  to  encounter  when  they  come  to  the  point  of  execution 
(not  having  free  accefs  to  their  Prince)  that  it  is  not  poffible  they  ihould 
fuccced  :  for,  if  great  men,  and  fuch  as  meet  with  a  ready  admifìion 
into  his  prcfence,  find  many  fuch  difficulties  as  we  llnll  mention  below, 
•it  may  reafonably  be  expctfted,  that  thofe  of  meaner  condition  muti 
find  infinitely  more  and  greater.  Such  men  iherefoie,  when  they  are 
not  abfolutely  reduced  to  defpair  by  the  certainty  of  lofing  either  their 
lives  or  their  eftates,  may  be  outragioufly  provoked  at  their  Prince  in- 
deed ;  but  confidering  they  are  too  weak  to  revenge  themfelves,  they 
generally  vent  their  rage  in  libels  and  curfes,  and  leave  it  to  men  who  ■ 
have  greater  abilities  and  fairer  opportunities  to  avenge  their  caufe  :  for 
if  any  one  is  hardy  enough  to  attempt  it  himfelf,  without  waiting  for 
fuch  affiflance,  it  may  truly  be  faid  of  hini,  that  his  courage  is  greater 
than  his  prudence. 

All  Confpiracies  therefore  have  been  formed  by  great  men  and  fa- 
vourites of  Princes  ;  of  whom,  as  many  have  been  encouraged  to  it  by 
being  too  much  carelTed,  as  thofc  that  have  been  provoked  to  it  by  fuf- 
fering  the  feverefl;  injuries  :  as  we  might  Hiew  at  large  from  the  ingra- 
titude of  Perennius  to  Commodus,  Plautianus  to  Severus,  and  Sejanus 
to  Tiberius,  who  had  all  been  advanced  to  fuch  honours,  authority, 
and  riches,  by  their  refpedive  mailers,  that  they  wanted  nothing  but 
the  title  of  Emperors  :  and  as  they  afpired  to  that  alfo,  they  engaged  in 
confpiracies  againft  their  Princes,  and  all  met  with  the  fate  they  juftly 
dcferved.  That  indeed,  which  was  formed  not  long  ago  by  Giacopo  Ap- 
.  piano  againft  Pietro  Gambacorti,  Lord  of  Pifa,  was  more  fuccefsful  : 
for,  though  Appiano  had  been  brought  up,  careffed,  and  preferred  to 
j^rcat  eminence  by  him,  he  depofed  his  benefadlor,  and  felzed  upon  the 
Government.  Another  attempt  of  this  kind  happened  in  our  own 
limes,  when  Coppola  confpired  againft  Ferdinand,  King  of  Arragon, 
who  had  heaped  fo  many  favours  upon  him,  and  exalted  him  to  fuch 
a  degree  of  power,  that  he  feemed  to  be  King  himfelf  in  every  thing 
dfe  but  the  name;    but  not  content  with  that,  he  loft  his  Hfe  by  gi'afp- 
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ing  at  the  crown.  Now  if  fuccefs  may  reafonably  be  expelled  in  any 
plot  that  is  carried  on  by  great  men  againfl:  Princes,  that  furely  is  mofl 
likely  to  fucceed,  which  is  condudled  by  thofe  whofe  authority  is  almoPc 
equal  to  that  of  the  Prince  himfelf,  and  who  have  all  the  opportuni- 
ties and  conveniencies  they  can  wifli  for  :  but  the  (ame  eagernefs  to 
become  Sovereigns,  which  dazzles  them  in  forming  fuch  proje6l?,  like- 
wife  blinds  them  when  they  come  to  put  them  in  execution  :  for,  if 
they  could  condudl  them  with  prudence  and  coolnefs,  it  would  be  im- 
pofTible  they  fliould  mifcarry. 

A  Prince  therefore,  who  would  preferve  himfelf  from  fuch  dangers, 
fliould  be  more  upon  his  guard  againft  thofe  whom  he  has  honoured 
with  very  great  favours  and  authority,  than  thofe  whom  he  has  injured, 
though  ever  fo  grievoufly  :  as  the  former  have  many  opportunities  of 
hurting  him,  but  the  latter  can  have  few  or  none  ;  and  their  motives 
are  equal  j  for  the  delire  of  reigning  is  at  lead  as  flrong  as  that  of  re- 
venge. He  ought  never  to  give  fuch  a  degree  of  power  to  any  favou- 
rite, as  to  make  no  difference  betwixt  that  and  his  own  ;  but  to  leave  an 
interval,  as  it  were,  and  fomething  more  to  be  wifhed  for  j  lefi:,  if  he 
fliould  not  be  content  with  what  he  had,  he  fliould  afpire  imn:ediately 
to  the  crown  ;  otherwife  he  mufl:  be  greatly  befriended  by  fortune,  if 
he  does  not  meet  with  the  fame  fate  which  the  Princes  did  whom  we 
have  juft  now   mentioned.     But  to  refume  the  order  of  our  difcourfe. 

As  thofe  that  engage  in  Confpiracies  mufl  be  great  men,  and  have 

free  accefs  to  their  Prince,  I  fliall  fay  fomething  of  the  event  of  fuch 
undertakings,  and  the  caufes  or  circumftances  that  contribute  either  to 
their  fuccefs  or  mifcarriage.  And  iince  they  are  always  attended  with 
great  danger,  both  before,  and  afrer,  as  well  as  in  the  article  of  execution, 
(as  I  have  already  faid)  very  few  of  them  fucceed  j  it  being  almofl  im- 
poffible  that   fomething  (hould   not  happen,  in  one   or  other  of  thofe 

three  periods,  that  mufl:   render  them  abortive. To  begin  with  the 

firfl:  and  mofl:  important.  The  Ccnfpirators  mufl:  be  very  lucky  as  well 
as  artful,  if  their  deflgn  is  not  difcovered  whilfl:  it  is  carrying  on  :  as  it 
eafily  may  be,  either  by  the  information  of  fonie,  or  the  fufpicion  and 
conjedlures  of  others.  Now  fuch  difcoveries  are  owing  either  to  the 
want  of  fidelity  or  caution  in  the  accomplices  :  the  former  of  which 
may  eafily  be  accounted  for  j  becaufe  fuch  defigns  are  never  commu- 
nicated but  to  fuch  as  you  either  have  fo  much  confidence  in,  that  you 
think  they  will  cheerfully  run  the  rifque  of  their  lives  for  your  fake,  or 
are  difaffedled  to  their  Prince  :  and  though  fuch  a  degree  of  fidelity 
may  be  found  perhaps  in  one  or  two  perfons,  yet  when  the  fecret  conies 
to  be  imparted  to  numbers,  it  is  impofiible  they  fliould  all  prove  true 
to  you  :  for  great  indeed  mufl  be  their  affedion,  if  the  profped  of  fuch 
dangers,  and  the  fear  of  death  is  not  more  powerful  in  them.     Be- 
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ùdcs  men  arc  often  deceived  in  the  fricndOiip  which  ihcv  tliiiik  others 
have  ]br  them  :  nor  cm  they  be  lure  of  it,  except  they  have  fiilììcicntly 
tried  them  before  ;  and  experiments  of  this  kind  would  certainly  be 
very  hazardous  :  for  though  you  mny  have  had  fomc  proofs  of  their 
fidelity  in  other  things  of  trull  and  importance,  you  are  not  upon  that 
account  to  depend  upon  their  fidelity  in  thcfc  matters,  bccaufe  they 
arc  attended  with  infinitely  more  danger  and  terror.  But  if  you  build 
your  hopes  upon  their  difafFcdtion  to  their  Prince  ;  in  this  likewife  yoii 
arc  liable  to  be  fatally  niiùakcn  :  for  as  foon  as  you  have  opened  your  de- 
figns  to  fuch  people,  you  give  them  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  his  favour  ; 
and  then  lurely  their  difcontent  mufl  either  be  very  great,  or  your  influence 
over  them  exceeding  powerful,  if  they  continue  any  longer  (leddy  to 
you.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo  many  confpiracies  have  been  difcovered  and 
nipped  in  the  very  bud  ;  and  that  when  any  one  has  been  kept  private 
a  confiderable  time,  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  next  to  a  miracle  ;  efpe- 
cially  where  many  were  concerned  in  it;  as  there  were  in  that  of  Pifo 
againft  Nero,  and  lately  in  that  of  the  Pazzi  againft  Lorenzo,  and  Giu- 
liano de'  Medici  at  Florence  j  to  which,  above  fifty  perfons  were  privy, 
and  yet  it  was  not  difcovered  till  it  came  to  be  put  in  execution. 

It  likewife  happens,  tliat  confpiracies  are  fometlmes  difcovered  from 
want  of  proper  caution  and  difcretion  in  the  Confpirators  ;  that  is,  when 
any  of  them  either  chances  to  talk  of  their  defigns  with  fo  little  referve, 
that  they  are  overheard  by  a  fervant  or  other  pcrfon  ;  as  it  happened 
to  the  Ions  of  Brutus,  whofe  negotiations  with  Tarquin's  Ambafiadors 
were  brought  to  light  in  that  manner;  or  when  they  lightly  difclofe 
them  to  feme  carelefs  pei  fon  whom  they  love;  as  Dymnus  did,  w!io 
having  joined  in  a  confpiracy  with  Philotas  againfl:  Alexander  the  Great, 
inadvertently  blabbed  it  out  to  Nicomachus,  a  boy  whom  he  was  fond 
of,  who  prefently  carried  it  to  Cebalinus  his  brother,  and  Cebalinus  to 
the  King. 

As  to  difcoveries  that  arife  from  fufpicions  and  conjedlures,  we  have 
an  inftance  in  the  Pifonian  confpiracy  againfl:  Nero  :  for  Scevinus,  one 
of  the  Confpirators,  having  made  his  will  the  day  before  Nero  was  to 
have  been  difpatched,  ordered  Melichius  his  freedman,  to  whet  an  old 
rufly  dagger,  which  he  had,  made  all  his  flaves  free,  diftributedfums  of 
money  amongft  them,  and  caufed  feveral  bandages  and  pledgets  for 
wounds  to  be  got  in  readinefs  :  from  all  which  preparations,  Melichius 
fufpefting  that  fomething  extraordinary  was  in  hand,  went  and  informed 
Nero  of  it,  who  caufed  Scevinus  to  be  immediately  apprehended,  and 
then  fecured  Natales,  another  of  the  Confpirators,  with  whom  he  had 
been  (ccn  talking  in  private  for  a  long  time  together  the  diy  before  : 
and  as  they  did  not  agree  when  they  were  examined,  in  the  account 
which  they  gave  of  that  converfation,  they  were  forced  at  lafl  to  difco- 
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ver  the  whole,  by  which  all  thofe  that  had  any  fliare  in  it  were  ut- 
terly ruined.  It  is  impoffible  therefore  to  prevent  difcoveries  being  oc- 
cafioned,  either  by  want  of  fidelity,  or  of  prudence,  and  caution,  when 
ever  the  accomplices  exceed  the  number  of  three  or  four  :  and  if  more 
than  one  of  thofe  (hould  be  taken  up  on  fufpicion,  and  examined,  the 
whole  muft  come  out,  fince  they  cannot  poffibly  agree  in  the  fame 
ftory  :  one  man  indeed,  if  he  is  a  perfon  of  great  refolution,  may  per- 
haps conceal  his  alTociates  ;  but  if  they  likewife  have  not  as  much 
courage  as  himfelf,  they  will  be  apt  to  betray  themfelves  by  flight  :  for 
if  their  courage  fhould  fail  (whether  it  is  in  him  that  is  taken  up,  or 
in  them  that  are  ftill  at  liberty)  the  confpiracy  muft  infallibly  be  dif- 
covered.  There  is  indeed  a  very  rare  and  uncommon  example  of  fide- 
lity to  each  other  amongft  thofe  that  confpired  againft  Hieronymus, 
King  of  Syracufe  :  for  though,  according  to  Livy,  one  of  them,  named 
Theodorus,  was  apprehended,  and  put  to  the  torture,  he  refolutely 
concealed  the  names  of  his  accomplices,  and  accufed  fome  of  the 
King's  friends  :  whilft  the  other  Confpirators  for  their  parts  had  fuch 
confidence  in  the  courage  and  conftancy  of  Theodorus,  that  not  fo 
much  as  one  of  them  either  fled  out  of  the  City,  or  betrayed  the  lead 
fign  of  fear. Such  are  the  dangers  that  occur  in  forming  a  confpi- 
racy and  conducing  it  to  execution  :  and  as  there  are  dangers,  there  are 
alfo  fome  ways  of  guarding  againft  them. 

The  firft,  the  fafeft,  and  perhaps,  the  only  one,  is  not  to  givejour  ac- 
complices time  to  difcover  you  :  for  which  purpofe,  they  fhould  not  be 
made  privy  to  your  defign  till  it  is  upon  the  very  point  of  execution  : 
thofe  that  obferve  this  rule  will  at  leaft  efcape  the  dangers  that  muft 
otherwife  happen  whilft  the  plot  is  carrying  on,  and  very  often  the  reft  : 
for  indeed,  one  may  venture  to  fay,  that  all  the  confpiracies  that  have 
been  thus  conducted,  have  fucceeded  ;  and  that  it  is  in  any  wife  man's 
power  to  adt  in  the  fame  manner.  Let  two  or  three  examples  fuflice. 
Nelematus  not  being  able  to  bear  with  the  tyranny  of  Ariftotimus,  King 
of  Epirus,  any  longer,  aflembled  feveral  of  his  relations  and  friends 
in  his  own  houfe,  and  exhorting  them  to  deliver  their  country,  fome 
of  them  defired  time  to  confider  of  it,  and  make  necefiary  prepara- 
tions for  fuch  an  undertaking  :  upon  which,  he  ordered  his  fervants  to 
lock  the  doors,  and  protefted  that  if  they  would  not  take  an  oath  to 
proceed  direólly  to  execution,  he  would  deliver  them  all  up  prifoners 
to  Ariftotimus:  being  terrified  therefore,  with  thefe  menaces,  they  all 
took  the  oath,  and  following  him  out  of  the  houfe,  immediately  fell 
upon  the  Tyrant,  and  happily  recovered  their  liberties  by  the  conduci 
of  Nelematus.  The  next  is  of  one  of  the  Magi,  who  had  got  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Perfia  by  artifice  ;  but  the  cheat  being  dif- 
covered  by  Ortanus,  a  Nobleman  of  that  Kingdom,  he  privately  con- 

O  o  2  ferred 
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ferrei  with  fix  other  grtMt  men,  and  conjured  them  to  alVid  him  in  en- 
deavotirin^  to  kill  the  Uturper,  and  let  their  country  free  :  Ionic  of 
them  however  Teeming  nthcr  Icrupulous  about  the  matter,  and  dclirinuj 
further  time  to  think  of  it,  Darius  (one  of  the  fix  whom  he  had  calkd 
toireiher>  r-^t  up  and  laid,  "  Either  rclolve  to  do  it  inllantlv,  or  1  will 
inform  .  ,  :  vou  all  ; **  which  had  I'uch  an  cttec't  u}>ojì  lliem,  that 
without  any  further  delay  or  hefitation,  they  uiKinimoully  determined 
to  concur  with  him,  and  fuccceded  in  the  entcrprize.  The  method 
whivh  the  Etolians  took  to  rid  themfclvcs  of  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
was  not  unlike  the  two  examples  jull  quoted  :  for  they  fent  Alexame- 
ne<,  one  of  their  Citizens,  with  thirty  liorfe  and  two  hundred  foot,  as 
auxiliaries  ;  but  communicated  the  fecrct  to  Alex.imencs  alone,  whole 
commands  they  ordered  all  the  reft  to  obey  without  exception,  on  pe- 
nalty of  perpetual  exile.  Alexamcnes  accordingly  marched  to  Sparta  ; 
and  not  communicating  his  commilhon  to  any  one  till  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  executing  it,  foon  found  means  to  difpatch  the  Tyrant.  In 
this  manner  all  the  perfons  abovemcntioncd  efcaped  the  dangers  that 
ufuallv  occur,  in  bringing  confpiracies  to  maturity  ;  as  others  may  like- 
wife  do  by  following  their  fteps,  which  is  in  every  one's  power,  as  I 
fhall  Ihew  from  the  example  of  Pifo  alone  (amongft  many  others) 
whom  1  have  mentioned  before.  Pifo  was  a  nnn  of  great  diilinxition, 
and  in  fuch  conhdtnce  with  Nero,  that  the  latter  went  frequently  to 
dine  and  fup  witli  him  in  his  gardens  :  he  therefore,  as  a  great  man, 
mii;ht  eafilv  have  introduced  lome  of  his  friends  into  the  gardens  whiht 
Nero  was  there  :  but  fuch  only  as  he  knew  to  be  men  of  refolution,  and 
fit  for  an  undertaking  of  that  kind  :  after  which,  he  might  fuddenly  have 
communicated  tothemhis  defign  of  alTifìmaiing  the  Emperor  immediately, 
and  prevailed  upon  them  to  alhft  in  the  affair,  when  tliey  had  not  time 
to  demur,  and  the  opportunity  was  fo  fair,  that  it  was  impolfible  it 
llicmld  mifcarry.  And  if  we  confider  other  confpiracies,  we  rtiall  find 
that  there  have  not  been  niany  which  might  not  have  been  fuccefsfully 
conducted  to  execution  in  fome  fuch  a  manner  ;  but  as  few  men  are 
fufficiently  converfant  either  in  Hiftory,  or  the  affairs  of  the  world,  they 
often  are  guilty  of  great  errors  ;  efpecially  in  undertakings  of  fo  extra- 
ordinary a  nature  as  thofe  we  are  fpeaking  of. 

A  plot  then  fliould  never  be  communicated  to  any,  except  when  it 
becomes  abfolutely  neceffiry,  and  is  ripe  for  execution  :  and  if  it  does 
become  abfolutely  neceifary,  it  fliould  be  communicated  to  one  man 
only,  who  has  either  fufficiently  convinced  you  of  his  fidelity  by  many 
repeated  trials,  or  has  had  as  much  provocation  to  confpire  as  yourfelf  : 
for  it  is  an  eafier  matter  to  find  one  m  in  that  will  be  faithful  to  you  than 
a  number,  and  confequently  there  muft  be  lefs  danger  of  being  difco- 
vered.     Befides,  if  he  (hould  betray  you,  you  will  even  in   that  cafe 

have 
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have  a  better  chance  to  fave  yourfelf,  than  when  more  arc  concerned  :. 
for  I  have  heard  wife  men  fay,  you  may  truft  one  perfon  alone  with  any^ 
fecret,  if  yoa  are  not  drawn- in  to  write  fomething  with  your  own  hand 
which  may  afterwards  be  produced  in  evidence  againil  you  :  and  that 
ought  moil  carefully  to  be  avoided;  becaufe  then  the  pofitive  denial  of 
one  man,  will  have  as  much  weight  as  the  affirmation  of  another  :  but 
if  your  own  hand-writing  appears  againft  you,  you  are  undone  ;  for 
there  can  be  no  Wronger  teflimony  of  your  guilt.  Plautianus  having 
formed  a  dcdgn  to  kill  the  Emperor  Severus  and  liis  Son  Antoninus^ 
communicated  the  affair  to  Saturninus,  one  of  the  Tribunes  j  who  in- 
flead  of  concurring  with  him,  was  refolved  to  difcover  it  to  the  Empe- 
ror: bat  as  lie  was  afraid  that  when  became  to  make  good  his  charge,. 
Plautianus  would  meet  with  more  credit  than  himfelf,  hedefired  to  have 
the  particulars  of  the  matter  in  writing  to  confider  of;  that  fo  there 
might  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  his  information.  Plautianus 
therefore,  blinded  by  ambition,  raflily  gave  him  the  particulars  he  de- 
manded in  his  own  hand  writing,  which,  afterwards  ferved  to  conviót 
him  [/>]  :  whereas,  without  that  proof  and  fome  other  circumftances 
to  conhrm  it,  he  would  have  baffled  the  Tribune,  as  he  boldly  and  pc- 
fitively  affèrted  his  innocence:  from  whence  it  appears  that  there  is 
fome  fecurity  againli  the  accufaticn  of  one  perfon  only,  when  a  man 
cannot  be  convided  by  his  own  writing,  or  fome  other  flrong  and  cir- 
eumftantial  proofs  ;  which  he  ought  to  guard  againft  with  particular 
care.  In  the  Pifonian  confpiracy  a  woman  was  concerned  wbofeliame 
was  Epicharis,  and  who  had  been  one  of  Nero's  miftrelles.  This  wo- 
man finding  it  neceffary  to  draw  a  certain  Captain  of  Nero's  guards  into 
the  plot,  acquainted  him  with  the  affair,  but  concealed  the  names  of  the 
confpirators  :  fo  that  although  the  Captain  betrayed  her,  and  informed 
Nero  of  the  defign,  fhe  denied  it  with  fuch  firmnefs  that  the  Emperor 
was  confounded,  and  fhe  efcaped  with  impunity.  Whoever  then  im- 
parts a  fecret  of  this  kind  to  one  man  alone,  and  that  too  by  word  of 
mouth  only,  has  but  two  things  to  apprehend  :  the  firft  is,  that  he 
may  voluntarily  inform  againft  him  j  and  the  next,  that  he  may  do  it 
after  he  has  been  taken  up  himfelf,  either  upon  fome  fufpicion  or  dif- 
covery  of  his  own  actions,  and  forced  to  accufe  him  by  torture  :  in  both 
which  cafes  he  may  in  fome  meafure  defend  himfelf:  for  in  one,  he 
may  pretend  that  it  is  owing  to  private  malice  in  the  informer;  and  in 
the  other,  he  may  alledge  that  the  accufation  is  falfe  and  extorted  by  the 
extremity  of  pain.  It  is  the  beft  way  however  either  not  to  truft  any 
body  at  all  with  fuch  a  defign,  till  it  is  ready  for  execution,  but  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  fome  whom  we  have  mentioned  above  j  or,  if  it 

[/  ;  In  this  manner  Catiline  likev/ife  was  convi«5led. 

fliouid. 
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lliould  become  abfolatcly  nccclì'iry  to  do  lo  before  that  time,  not  to 
dit'clofc  it  to  more  than  one.  if  it  be  polììblc  to  avoid  it  :  for  if  there  be 
fonie  danger  even  in  that,  tliere  is  certainly  much  more  in  making  many 
privy  to  it.  Such  is  the  conduct  generally  obfervcd  (as  nearly  as  time 
and  circumlbnces  will  admit)  by  thofe  who  find  that  if  they  ilo  not 
kill  their  l*rincc  he  will  certainly  kill  them:  in  which  cafe,  the  ncccfiiiy 
is  fo  urgent  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  provide  immediately 
for  their  own  fifety  :  and  thefe  hidden  refolutions  are  commonly  fuccefs- 
iul,   as  may  appear  from  the  two  following  examples. 

The  pcrfons  in  whom  the  Emperor  Com  modus  put  mofl  confidence 
were  Lctus  and  Eledus,  two  Captains  of  the  Proitorian  bands,  and 
Marcia,  his  favourite  Miflr e fs.  But  as  they  fometimes  took  the  liberty 
of  rcprefcnting  to  him  how  much  he  dcbafed  both  himfelf  and  his  au- 
thority by  his  fcandalous  courfe  of  life,  he  rcfolved  to  put  them  to 
death  :  in  confequence  of  which,  he  wrote  down  their  names,  and 
thofe  of  fome  others  whom  he  dcfigned  to  have  difpatched  the  next 
night,  upon  apiece  of  paper,  which  he  laid  under  his  pillow:  but  go- 
ing out  of  his  apartment  to  bathe,  a  boy  whom  he  was  fond  of  happen- 
ing to  be  left  behind,  took  up  the  pillow,  and  finding  the  paper,  car- 
ried it  into  another  room,  wliere  he  was  met  by  Marcia,  who  took  it  out 
of  his  hand  and  read  it.  Upon  which,  flie  immediately  fent  for  Lctus 
and  Electus,  and  acquainting  tliem  with  the  danger  they  were  all  in, 
ihcy  killed  him  that  very  evening.  The  next  inftance,  relates  to  Anto- 
ninus Caracalla  ;  who  being  in  Mefopotamia  with  his  army,  had  ap- 
pointed Macrinus  his  Lieutenant  there  ;  a  man  more  converfant  in  civil 
intrigues  than  military  affairs.  And  as  the  Emperor,  like  all  bad  Princes, 
was  confcious  of  his  own  demerits,  and  fufped:ed  that  fome  confpiracy 
was  forming  againfi:  him,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Maternianus  at  Rome, 
defiring  him  to  confult  the  Afirologers  about  it,  and  to  let  him  know 
what  they  faid.  In  anfwer  to  which,  Maternianus  fent  him  word  that 
he  had  obeyed  his  orders,  and  that  the  Aftrologers  faid  Macrinus  afpircd 
to  the  Empire  :  but  as  the  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Macrinus  infiead 
of  the  Emperor,  the  Lieutenant  finding  be  mufl  either  kill  his  Mafier, 
before  he  could  receive  any  other  letters  from  Rome,  orbe  killed  him- 
felf, ordered  Martialis,  a  Centurion  who  was  firmly  attached  to  his  in- 
terefts,  (and  whofe  brother  Caracalla  had  put  to  death  but  a  few  days 
before)  to  difpatch  bim  j  which  he  accordingly  did  without  any  difH- 
■culty  or  oppofition.  We  fee  then,  that  when  the  necefiity  is  fo  prefiing 
that  it  allows  no  time  for  deliberation,  it  has  the  fame  efl^e(ft  in  a  manner 
with  the  method  taken  by  Nelematus  to  get  rid  of  the  Tyrant  of  Epi- 
«rus  :  we  likewife  fee  the  truth  of  wlut  I  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of 
this  difcourfe,  viz.  that  threats  are  more  prejudicial  to  Princes,  and  oc- 
,icafion  more  dangerous  confpiracics,  than  the  adtual  con:]miiIion  of  vio- 
lence : 
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lence:  upon  which  account,  a  Prince  ought  ftudioufly  to  avoid  making 
ufe  of  them  J  and  either  to  carefs  thofe  whom  he  fufpeóls,  and  make 
them  his  friends  by  kind  and  beneficent  meafures  j  or  to  fecure  himfelf 
againft  them  fome  other  way;  but  never  to  reduce  them  to  fuch  a  defpe— 
rate  condition,  that  they  muft:  either  kill  him  or  be  killed  themfelves. 

As  to  the  dangers  which  attend  the  execution  of  a  plot,  they  arife- 
either  from  fome  /lidden  change  in  the  plan  and  order  of  it,  or  want  of 
courage  in  thofe  that  are  to  ftrike  the  finifliing  ftroke,  or  fome  blunder, 
or  laftly,  from  doing  things  by  halves,  and  leaving  fome  of  thofe  alive, 
who  were  marked  out  for  flaughter.  For  with  regard  to  the  firft  cafe, 
there  is  nothing  that  occafions  fo  much  confufion  and  perplexity  amongfl 
confpirators,  as  an  unforefeen  change  in  the  firft  eftabliflied  plan  and  or- 
der of  executing  a  confpiracy  ;  and  if  thefe  fudden  alterations  are  pre- 
judicial at  any  time,  they  muft  be  particularly  fo  in  military  operations, 
but  more  efpecially  in  fuch  enterprizes  as  we  are  now  fpeaking  of:  for 
in  cafes  of  this  nature,  nothing  is  more  necellary  than  that  every  man 
(hould  know  the  part  he  is  to  ad:j  that  fo  he  may  thoroughly  prepare 
himfelf  for  it  :  becaufe  when  men  have  once  duly  fettled  thefe  matters 
with  themfelves  and  dwelt  upon  them  fome  time,  and  determined  to 
proceed  accordingly,  they  muft  of  neceffity  be  embarrafi^ed  to  fuch  a 
degree  upon  any  variation  of  orders  when  the  moment  of  execution 
draws  nigh,  that  every  thing  will  be  turned  upfide  down,  and  all  their 
defigns  entirely  defeated  ;  fo  that  it  is  much  better  to  proceed  according 
to  the  plan  firft  eftabliftied,  though  it  may  be  attended  with  fome  in- 
conveniencies,  than  to  run  into  more  and  greater  by  reverfing  it  ;  as 
you  muft  do  of  courfe  when  the  necefi^ty  is  urgent,  and  the  time  for 
aótion  clofe  at  hand  ;  but  when  there  is  time  fufficient  to  alter  vour 
meafures,  and  lay  a  new  fcheme,  you  may  change  them  as  you  think 
proper.  The  Confpiracy  in  which  the  Pazzi  engaged  againft  Lorenzo 
and  Giuliano  de'  Medici  at  Florence,  is  frefti  in  every  one's  memory. 
According  to  the  firft  defign  they  were  to  be  invited  to  dine  with  the 
Cardinal  of  St.  George,  and  there  to  be  aftaftinated.  In  this  plot,  every 
man  had  his  particular  part  aftigned  him  ;  fome  were  appointed  to  kill 
them,  fome  to  feize  upon  the  Palace,  and  others  to  fcour  the  ftreets, 
and  excite  the  people  to  take  up  arms  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties. 
But  whilft  the  Pazzi,  the  Medici,  and  the  Cardinal  were  at  their  devo- 
tions in  the  Cathedral  one  day,  the  Confpirators  received  intelligence 
that  Giuliano  could  not  dine  with  the  Cardinal  at  the  time  appointed  : 
upon  which,  they  afifembled  together  and  refolved  to  kill  them  in  the 
Church.  But  this  entirely  difconcerted  the  order  of  their  plan  ;  for 
Giovanni  Battifta  da  Montefecco,  who  was  to  have  been  one  of  the  per- 
fons  that  were  to  ftab  the  Medici,  peremptorily  refufed  to  do  it  in  the 
Church  :.  fo  that  they  were  forced  to  employ  others  in  the  execution  j. 

who. 
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v.^o  not  having  tunc  to  compofc  thcmfclvcs  fufìlcicntìy  for  the  coinmif- 
i.on  of  fuch  a  deed,  were  guilty  of  fo  niiiny  blunders,  tliat  they  all 
pcrifhcd  in  it. 

•     Want  of  courage  in  the  time  of  execution  proceed-^  cither  from  revc- 
reiicc  to  the  perlbn  that  is  to  be  dilpatchcd,  or   h.iùnefs   and    pulilla- 
nimity  in  the  Confpinitors  :  for  the  prcfcncc  and  MaicOy  of  fomc  Princes 
inibire  the  beholders  with   a  fort  of  reverential   awe   and   veneration, 
which  fomeiimcs  either  damp  the  refolution  or  iiiollify  the  rcfcntment  of 
their  cncniics.     When  Marius  was  taken  by  the  Minturnians,  a  Slave 
was  fcnt  to  put  him  to  death  in  prifon  :   Init  when  the  wretch  came  to 
execute  his  commilhon,   he  was  llruck  with   the  prefence  of  fo  great  a 
man,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  adlions,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his 
heart  failed  him,  and  he  had  not  the  courage  to  kill  him.     Now  if  the 
prefence  o*"  a  man  in  prifon,   in  diflrefs  and  mifery,  had  fuch  an  effed  ; 
that  of  a  Prince  attended  by  his   Courtiers,  in  full  power,  and   all  the 
pomp  of  Royalty,  mull  certainly   ftrike  an  awe  into  the  boldeft  and 
ibften  the  hardcll   heart.     A  confpiracy   being  f)rmed   again 0:  Sitalcis 
Kin*»  of  Thrace,  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  execution  :  but  when  the  ac- 
complices  met  at  the  place  where  he  then  refided,  not  one  of  them  of- 
fering to  move,  they  all  returned  without  making  any  attempt,  blaming 
and  laying  the  fault  upon  each  other,  without  being  able  to  affjgn  any 
reafon  for  not  having  executed  their  defign.     The  lame  thing  happened 
to  them  feveral   times  afterwards  :   fo  that  the  Confpiracy  being  difco- 
vered  at  laH-,   they   were  all  put  to  death,  after  they   had  had  fo  njany 
opportunities  of  killing  their  Prince.     Alphonfo  Duke  of  Ferrara  had 
two  brothers  who  conlpired  againft  him,  and  were  joined  by  one  Giannes, 
a  Pried  and  finging  man  in  the  Duke's  Chapel:  and  though  this  man 
had  often  brought  the  Duke  into  their  company  at  their  own  rcqueft, 
and  given  them  an  opportunity  of  alfaflinating  him,  as  they  defigned, 
yet  neither  of  them   having  the  heart  to  attempt  it,  they  were  difco- 
vered,   and  puniHied  as  they  jullly  deferved.     Now  this  irrefolution  in 
Confpirators  arifes  either  from  the  reverence  with  which  the  prefence  of 
a  Prince  infpires  them,  or  from   his  courtefy  and  affability  which  takes 
©IT  the  edge  of  their  revenge.     But  the  blunders  and  mifcarriages  which 
often  happen  in  the  execution  of  confpiracies  arc  owing  either  to  rafli- 
nefs  or  terror,  both  which  blind  the  underftanding  and  occafion  fuch  a 
hurry  and  trepidation  of  Spirit,  that  they  make  men  both   fay  and  do 
things  which  they  ought  not  to  do.     Livy,  fpeaking  of  Alexamencs  the 
Etolian,  who  delivered  his   country   from  the  Tyranny  of  Nabis  the 
Spartan,  fays  that  when  he  had  opened  his  defij^n  to  his  Soldiers,   and 
was  juft  going  to  put  it  in  execution,   coUegit  cf  ipfe  animum,  confufum 
tanta  cogitaiione  rci^  he  collcSicd  his  Spirits  together,  which  had  been  in 
Jome  meafure  difconcerted,  by  rejlecling  upon  the  execution  of  fo  great  a 
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deftgn  :  and  indeed  it  is  almoft  impodible  that  any  one,  though  ever  fo 
refolute  and  accuftomed  to  bloodflied,  fhould  be  altogether  calm  and 
unmoved  upon  fuch  occafions.  It  is  necefTary  therefore  in  undertakings 
of  this  kind  to  make  ufe  of  men  that  have  been  fufficiently  hardened 
and  tried  before,  and  to  truft  no  others,  how  courageous  foe  ver  they 
may  be  accounted  :  for  no  man  can  anfwer  even  for  his  own  refolution, 
if  he  has  not  thoroughly  proved  it  before  ;  as  the  confufion  he  muft  na- 
turally be  in  at  fuch  a  time  may  either  make  him  drop  the  dagger  out  of 
his  hand,  or  fay  fomething  which  may  have  the  fame  effeót.  Lucilla, 
Sifter  to  Commodus,  having  fpirited  up  Quintianus  to  kill  her  brother, 
he  waited  for  him  as  he  came  to  the  Amphitheatre,  and  ftepping  up  to- 
wards him  with  a  drawn  dagger  in  his  hand,  told  him  the  Senate  had 
fent  him  that  :  upon  which,  he  was  immediately  feized  before  he  could 
get  near  enough  to  ftab  him.  Antonio  da  Volterra  being  fixed  upon  to 
kill  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  cried  out,  as  he  advanced  towards  him.  Hah 
Traitor  !  which  proved  the  prefervation  of  Lorenzo,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Confpiracy. 

If  then  the  event  of  confpiracies  is  very  precarious  when  they  are  di- 
redled  againft  one  man  only,  it  muft  of  neceffity  be  much  more  fo 
when  they  are  diretìed  againft  two  ;  indeed  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  would  be 
folly  to  entertain  the  leaft  expeólation  of  fuccefs  :  for  to  execute  fuch  a 
thing  in  two  different  places  at  the  fame  time  is  next  to  impoffible:  and 
if  it  is  attempted  at  different  times,  one  attempt  will  defeat  the  other  ; 
fothat  con fpiring  againft  one  Prince  is  a  doubtful,  dangerous,  and  im- 
prudent undertaking  j  but  to  confpire  againft  two  at  the  fame  time, 
muft  either  be  downright  folly  or  madnefs  ;  and  was  it  not  out  of  the 
great  opinion  I  have  of  the  Author,  I  could  not  believe  what  Herodian 
fays  of  Plautianus,  when  he  tells  us  that  he  ordered  one  fingle  Centu- 
rion, whofe  name  was  Saturninus,  to  affaflinate  both  Severus  and  An- 
toninus, though  they  lived  in  different  places  :  for  it  feems  fo  ft  range  a 
thing,  and  fo  inconfiftent  with  reafon  and  common  fenfe,  that  nothing 
but  the  authority  of  fo  noble  an  Hiftorian  could  ever  perfuade  me  to 
give  any  credit  to  it.  In  a  Confpiracy  that  was  formed  by  fome  young 
Athenians  againft  the  two  Tyrants  Diodes  and  Hippias,  the  former  was 
killed  J  but  the  latter  efcaped  and  revenged  his  death.  Chiones  and 
Leonides,  two  of  Plato's  difciples,  confpired  againft  Clcarchus  and  Sa- 
tirus.  Tyrants  of  Heraclea,  and  difpatched  Clearchus,  but  Satirus  faved 
himfelf,  and  puniflied  the  Confpirators  :  and  the  Pazzi,  whom  we  have 
fo  often  mentioned,  killed  Giuliano  de'  Medici  only.  A  man  therefore 
ought  carefully  to  avoid  engaging  in  a  confpiracy  againft  more  than  one 
fuch  perfon  at  the  fame  time;  otherwife  he  will  neither  do  himfelf,  nor 
his  friends,  nor  his  country,  any  fervice,  but  rather  much  prejudice; 
for  thofe  that  efcape  will  afterwards  become  more  tyrannical  and  infup- 
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^Vortublc,  as  it  hiipprnrd  alter  ilic  abovcmcntioned  conTpiracies  at  Flo- 
rence, Alliens,  and  tlcradca.  The  luccefs  indeed  ot  that  conlpiracv 
in  which  I'ciopidiS  engaged  to  let  the  Thchans  free,  was  wonderful, 
bccaulc  he  had  all  manner  of  ditìicuhies  and  dangers  to  encounter;  and 
yc:  lie  liinnountcd  them  all  :  for  inlVead  of  two  Tyrants,  he  had  ten 
to  deal  with  )  he  was  fo  far  from  being  a  favourite,  or  having  free  accefs 
to  ihcm,  that  he  was  in  haniihtnent  :  neverthelefs  he  found  means  not 
only  to  get  admiiTion  into  Thebes,  but  to  kill  the  Tyrants,  and  reftore 
the  Ijbcriies  of  his  country  :  but  this  could  not  have  been  eft'eeied  with- 
out the  attiftnnce  and  co-operation  of  Charon,  one  of  the  Tyrant's  Coun- 
fcllors,  who  let  him  into  the  City  and  furnillied  him  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  executing  his  defigns.  It  would  be  very  dangerous  however  for 
any  man  to  build  upon  the  fuccefs  of  this  confpiracy  ;  which  indeed  was 
alinoli  miraculous,  and  is  mentioned  by  all  writers  that  fpeak  of  it,  as 
not  only  a  rare,  but  almofl:  unexampled  event. 

Confpiracies  are  likewile  fometimes  defeated  when  they  are  jufl:  upon 
the  point  of  execution,  by  fome  groundlcfs  fufpicion,  or  unexpedted 
accident.  The  very  morning  that  Brutus  and  the  other  Confpirators 
were  to  aflàffinate  Julius  Cacfar,  it  happened  that  the  latter  had  a  long 
ccnverlation  with  Popilius  Lena?,  one  of  their  accomplices  ;  which  being 
obferved  by  the  reft,  they  fufpe(f\ed  he  had  difcovered  their  defign  to 
Ca?far  :  upon  which,  thev  determined  not  to  wait  till  Caefar  came  into 
the  Senate,  but  to  kill  him  immediately  r  and  they  would  adhully  have 
done  it,  if  they  had  not  found  they  bad  no  realbn  for  fuch  a  fufpicion, 
when  they  perceived  there  was  no  alteration  in  his  countenance  after  the 
converfation  was  ended.  Such  fufcipions  then  ought  to  be  well  weighed 
and  confidered  ;  efpecially  as  they  are  very  common  :  for  when  a  man 
who  knows  himfelf  guilty  fees  people  talking  together,  he  naturally 
imagines  they  are  talking  of  him  ;  and  fometimes  a  word  or  two  over- 
heard by  chance  (though  fpoken  with  a  very  different  intention)  pre- 
fcntly  throws  him  into  an  alarm  ;  as  he  thinks  they  allude  to  his  affair  : 
the  ufual  confequence  of  which  is,  that  he  either  difcovers  it  by  run- 
ning away,  or  defeats  it  by  too  precipitate  an  execution  j  efpecially  if  he 
has  many  accomplices. 

As  to  accident?,  they  arc  fo  various,  and  often  fo  fudden  and  unex- 
pected, that  no  certain  rule  can  be  laid  down  how  to  prevent  them.  Let 
it  fuflace  then  to  give  an  inftance  of  one  only,  and  to  warn  mtn  to 
guard  againft  tliem  as  well  as  they  can.  Julio  Belanti  of  Siena  (whom 
we  have  mentioned  before)  was  fo  provoked  at  Pandolpho,  who  had 
firll  given  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  then  taken  her  away  from 
him  again,  that  he  reìolved  to  murder  him  :  and  as  Pandolpho  went 
every  day  by  his  door  to  fee  one  of  his  relations  that  was  fick,  the 
other  having  got  a  parcel  of  armed  men  together  at  his  own  houfe  for 
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that  purpofe,  placed  one  of  them  to  watch  at  a  window  and  give  him 
notice  when  Pandolpho  came  by.  However,  as  it  happened,  when 
Pandolpho  drew  near  the  houfe,  and  the  man  had  given  Julio  notice  of 
it,  he  met  an  acquaintance  who  flopped  him  :  but  fome  of  his  atten- 
dants going  forwards  and  hearing  a  great  bufile  and  noife  in  the  houfe, 
difcovered  thedefign:  fo  that  Pandolpho  efcaped,  and  Julio  and  his 
accomplices  were  forced  to  fly  their  country  :  all  which  was  owing  to  ac- 
cident. But  as  accidents  are  often  fudden  and  unexpetìed,  as  well  as 
various,  no  particular  remedy  can  be  prefcribed  :  all  that  a  man  can  do, 
is  to  confider  what  is  mofl  likely  to  happen,  and  to  make  the  beft  pro- 
vifion  againil  it  that  hes  in  his  power. 

It  now  remains  only  to  fay  fomething  of  what  is  to  be  apprehended 
after  a  Confpiracy  has  acftually  been  carried  into  execution  :  and  in  that 
cafe  indeed  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  feared,  except  fomebody  is 
left  alive  that  may  probably  revenge  the  death  of  the  Prince  who  has 
been  killed;  as  his  brothers,  fons,  or  others  who  have  a  right  to  fuc- 
ceed  him  in  the  Government.  Now  this  is  generally  owing  either  to 
want  of  proper  care  in  the  Confpirators,  or  to  fome  one  or  other  of  the 
reafons  which  we  have  already  given  :  as  it  happened  in  the  Cafe  of 
Giovanni  Lampognano  and  his  accomplices  ;  who  having  killed  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  left  his  Son  and  two  brothers  alive,  who  afterwards  revenged 
his  death  [q]  :  and  indeed  there  is  fomething  to  be  faid  in  favour  of 
Confpirators  in  fuch  cafes  ;  as  it  is  not  always  in  their  power  to  prevent 
it:  but  when  it  proceeds  from  their  own  imprudence  or  want  of  due 
care,  there  is  no  excufe  to  be  made  for  them.  Some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Forli  who  had  killed  Count  Girolamo,  their  Lord,  afterwards 
fecured  his  Countefs  Catharina  and  two  of  his  children  :  but  not  think- 
ing themfelves  fecure,  except  they  could  get  poiTeffion  of  the  Caftle, 
which  the  Governor  refufed  to  deliver  up,  the  Countefs  told  them,  that 
if  they  would  let  her  go  to  him  there,  flie  would  make  him  furrender 
immediately  ;  and  that  fhe  would  leave  her  children  with  them  as  ho- 
ftages  for  the  performance  of  her  promife:  upon  which,  they  fuffered 
her  to  go.  But  as  foon  as  fhe  was  fafe  in  the  Caftle,  (lie  got  upon  the 
walls,  and  not  only  reproached  them  moft  bitterly  with  the  murder  of  her 
huiband,  but  threatened  to  take  the  fevereft  revenge  that  lay  in  her 
power  :  and  to  convince  them  that  {he  was  not  to  be  reftrained  from  it 
by  any  afFed:ion  to  her  children,  fhe  fo  far  forgot  the  modefty  of  her 
Sex-,  that  (lie  pulled  up  her  cloths,  and  told  them  (he  was  ftill  young 
enough  to  have  more  :  fo  that  the  Confpirators  perceiving  their  error 
when  it  was  too  late,  and  not  knowing  what  other  courfe  to  take,  were 
forced  to  leave  their  country  and  fpend  the  reft  of  their  lives  in  exile  [r], 

fy]  See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  Book  VII.  towards  the  end. 
[;  ]  See  the  fame  Hiftory,  towards  the  end  of  Book  VIII. 
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But  of  all  ilic  dangers  that  may  happen  after  the  execution  of  a  plot, 
that  which  is  moll  to  be  drcailcd  and  moll  ditlicult  to  efca^x:,  is  when 
tlic  Prince  that  is  killed  was  much  beloved  by  his  Subjeds  :  for  then  it 
is  impoiublc  for  the  Confplrators  to  fave  themfelves:  as  may  appear  from 
the  death  of  Julius  Cxfar,  which  was  foon  revenged  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, bccaufc  they  adored  his  memory  :  for  thcConfpirators  being  driven 
out  of  the  City  and  fcattercd  about  the  world,  fome  of  them  perilhed 
in  one  manner,  and  fome  in  another. 

Confpiracies  againft  a  Republican  Government  arc  not  attended  with 
fo  much  danger  to  the  accomplices  as  thofe  againft  Princes  :  for  in 
forming  them  the  rifque  is  not  fo  great,  in  the  point  of  execution  it  is 
but  equal,  and  after  that  there  is  none  at  all.     h\  forming  them  the 
danger  is  not  io  great,  bccaufe  any  fubjedl  may  afpire  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  lay  his  fchemes  without  communicating  them   to  any  body 
clfe  ;  after  which,  if  they  are  not  frufirated  by  fome  new  law,  he  muft 
fucceed  in  them  ;  and  if  they  are,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  for 
another  opportunity  and  to  take  different  meafures.     This  however  is  to 
be  underfVood  onlv  of  a  Republic  that  is  become  in  fome  degree  cor- 
rupt :  for  in  one  that  is  not  iOy  there  can  be  no  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  fuch 
defigns  i  as  there  is  nothing  either  to  occafion  or  encourage  them  :  and 
therefore  no  particular  man  will   harbour   any  thoughts   of  that  kind. 
But  in   thofe   that  are  corrupt,  there  are  many   ways  and   means  by 
which  a  Subjecfl  may  afpire  to  Sovereignty  without  expofing  himfelf  to 
any  great  danger  :  for  in  the  firft  place,  all  Republics  are  not  only  more 
tardy  and  phlegmatic  in  their  operations  than  Princes,  but  likewife  more 
free  from  fufpicion,  and  confequently  not  fo  much  upon  their  guard  : 
and  in  the  next,  they  fhew  more  tendernefs  and  refped:  to  their  great 
men,  which  makes  them  bolder  and  more  enterprizing.     Every  body 
that  has  read  the  Hillory  of  Catiline's  confpiracy  written  by  Salluft,  muft 
remember  that  Catiline  not  only  continued  in  Rome  after  the  confpi- 
racy was  difcovered,  but  came  into  the  Senate,  and  infulted  both  the 
Senators  and  the  Confai  :  and  that  after  he  had  left  the  City  and  was  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  Lentulus  and  the  reft  of  the  Confplrators  would 
not  have  been  taken  up,  if  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  their  guilt  had  not 
appeared  from  Letters  in  their  own  hand-writing  :  fuch  was  the  lenity 
with  which  that  Commonwealth  treated  its  Subjeds.     Hanno,  a  Citi- 
zen of  very  great  power  and  authority  in  Carthage,  defigning  to  make 
himfelf  Sovereign  over  it,  invited  the  whole  Senate  to  a  great  entertain- 
ment which  he  had  made  to  celebrate  the   marriage  of  his  daugliter, 
with  an  intention  to  poifon  them  all  and  to  felze  upon  the  Government: 
and  though  his  defign  was  difcovered,  the  Senate  did  not  think  fit  to  in- 
flidl  any  punilliment  upon  him  ;  but  contented  themfelves,  with   mak- 
ing a  Law  only  to  reftrain  the  expences  of  fuch  feafts  for  the  future  : 
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which  (hews  what  regard  they  had  for  Citizens  of  his  diftindion.  It  is 
true  the  execution  of  a  Confpiracy  againd  the  liberty  of  one's  country, 
is  attended  with  many  great  difficuhies  and  dangers  :  becaufe  it  feldom 
happens  that  a  perfon  who  confpires  againft  fuch  numbers  of  people, 
has  ftrength  enough  to  infure  fuccefs  ;  fince  it  is  not  every  one  that  has 
an  army  at  command,  as  Julius  Caefar,  Agathocles,  Cleomenes,  and 
fome  others  had;  by  the  affiftance  of  which,  they  prefently  enflaved 
their  country,  without  either  difficulty  or  danger.  But  others  who  have 
no  army  to  fupportthem,  and  yet  afpire  to  Sovereignty,  muft  either  have 
recourfe  to  artifice,  or  call  in  foreign  affiftance  :  of  the  former  cafe  we 
have  an  inftance  in  the  condud  of  Pififtratus  the  Athenian,  who  having 
made  himfelf  very  popular  by  the  victory  which  he  had  gained  over 
the  Megarians,  appeared  in  public  one  day  all  over  blood,  and  pre- 
tended, he  had  been  wounded  and  otherwife  abufed  by  fome  of  the 
Nobility,  out  of  the  envy  they  bore  him  ;  upon  which  account,  he  de- 
flred  a  guard  might  be  allowed  him  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon  : 
which  being  granted,  he  availed  himfelf  of  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
he  foon  became  abfolute.  Pandolpho  Petrucci,  at  his  return  to  Siena 
with  fome  others  who  had  been  baniflied  from  thence,  was  made  Cap- 
tain of  the  palace-guards,  a  pod  which  was  thought  to  be  of  fo  little 
confequence  that  feveral  had  refufed  it  :  neverthelefs,  he  acquired  fuch 
a  degree  of  authority  and  reputation  in  a  while,  by  the  commandAvhich 
he  had  over  thofe  guards,  that  at  lafl  he  feized  upon  the  Government. 
Many  others  likewife,  by  fuch  like  arts,  have  fucceeded  in  the  fame 
manner,  without  expofing  themfelves  to  much  danger.  But  thofe  who 
have  endeavoured  to  overturn  the  conftitution  of  the  country,  either  by 
dint  of  their  own  ftrength,  or  calling  in  foreign  affiftance,  have  fuc- 
ceeded accordingly  as  they  were  befriended  by  fortune.  Catiline  pe- 
riflied  in  the  attempt  :  Hanno,  having  failed  in  his  defign  to  poifon  the 
Senate,  armed  feveral  thoufands  of  his  partizans,  but  they  were  all 
killed  as  well  as  their  Chief.  Some  of  the  principal  Citizens  of  Thebes 
who  had  confpired  againft  their  Country,  called  in  a  Spartan  army  to 
their  aid,  and  made  themfelves  Tyrants  over  it  :  fo  that  if  we  examine 
the  event  of  all  the  Confpiracies  which  men  have  engaged  in  againft 
their  Country,  we  ftiall  find  that  few  or  none  have  been  cruftied  whilft 
they  were  forming  ;  but  that  the  fuccefs  or  mifcarriage  of  them  all  has 
wholly  depended  upon  the  execution  ;  which  being  once  over,  the 
Confpirators  arefubjed:  to  no  other  dangers  than  thofe  that  are  naturally 
incident  to  a  tyrannical  government  :  againft  which,  there  are  no  other 
means  to  fecure  one's  felf  but  what  have  been  already  mentioned. 

This  is  all  that  I  have  to  fay  of  Confpiracies  :  and  if  I  have  fpoken 
of  thofe  only  that  are  executed  by  the  fword,  without  taking  any  no- 
tice of  fuch  as  are  attempted  by  poifon,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  both  con-  . 
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dueled  in  the  fame  m:inner,  nnd  have  the  Tutic  event.     It  is  true  indeed, 
th.1t  poiioninj^  is  attended  witli  more  danger,  and  more  uncertain  than 
the  other  method  :   hecaule  very   few   people  have   an  opportunity    of 
doing  it,  and  therefore  they  mull  employ  others  that  have  ;  which  makes 
it  very  hazardous.     Befid.-s,  the  dole  may  not  prove  mortal  ;  as  it  hap- 
jXMied  not  to  be  in  the  attempt  upon  Commodu*;,   who  throwing  the 
poiion  up  again,  which  the  Confpirators   had   given    him,   they  were 
forced  after  all   to  rtranglo  hiin.      There   is  nothing  therefore   wliich 
Princcg  oiiglìt  to  dread  To  much  as  Conlpiracies  ;  fince  thev  genendly  lofe 
cither  their  life  or  their  reputation  by  them  :  for  if  aConfpiracy  luccceds, 
they  are  killed  ;   but  if  they   difcover   it,  iind   put   the  Confpirators   to 
death,  it  is  often  looked  upon  as  a  trick  of  fiate,  and  a  contrivance  in 
the  Prince,  to  gratify  either  his  avarice  or  his  cruelty,  with  the  blood  or 
cibtes  of  his  Subjcd?.     I  cannot    ronclnde    this    difcourfc,  however, 
without  advifine:  all   Princes  and    Republics,  upon   the  difcovery  of  a 
Confpiracv  againfl   them,  caictully  to  examine   into  the  nature  of  it, 
and  to  compare  the  ftrengih  of   the  Confpirators  with  their  own,  before 
they  proceed  to  punilh  them  :  and  if  they  find  them  many  and  power- 
ful,  not  to  take  any  notice  of  the  matter,  till  they  are  fufHciently  able 
to  cruih  them  [f]  :  otherwife,  they  muft  inevitably  be  ruined  them- 
felves.     They  fhould  therefore  have  recourfe  to  difiimulation  upon  fuch 
occafions;  left  the  Confpirators,  when  they  find  themfelves  difcovered, 
fhould  grow   defperate,  and   proceed  diredtly  to  execution.     The  Ro- 
mans having  left  two  legions  at  Capua  to  defend  it  aj;ainft  theSamnites, 
the  Commanders  of  thofe  forces  formed  a  defign  to   make  themfelves 
mafters  of  that  place  [/],   which  being  difcovered  by  the  Romans,  they 
ordered  Rutilius,  one  of  the  Confuls,  to  take  proper  care  to  prevent  it. 
The  Conful   therefore,  in  order  to   lull   them  into  fccurity,  gave  out 
that  the  Senate  intended  to  keep  them  there  a  confklerable  time  :  which 
report  being  credited,  they  thought  tliey   had  no  occafion   to  be  over 
hady  in  the  execution  of  their  defign,  but  might  wait  till  they  had  a 
proper  time  and  opportunity  ;  fo  that  they  continued  quiet  till  they  per- 
ceived the  Conful   was  going   to  feparate  them  :    upon  which,  they 
began  to  fufpedhis  intention,  and  finding  they  had  no  more  time  to  lofe, 
they  immediately  feized  upon  the  Government.     An  example  very  fuit- 
able  to  our  purpofe  :  for,  on  one  hand,  we  fee  hereby  how  tardy  men 
are  in  fuch  affairs  whilft  they  think  themfelves  fecure,  and  have  time 
enough  to  put  them  in  execution  :  and  on  the  other,  how  aélive  and 
vigorous  when  the   neceffity  is   urgent.     Nor  can  either  a  Prince  or  a 
Republic  that  is  defirous  to  conceal  their  knowledge  of  a  Confpiracy, 

[/]  As  the  King  of  Portugal  did  lately. 

£/J  Sec  Boole  II.  Chap.  xx.  of  thefc  Difcourfes. 
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a<5t  more  prudently,  than  in  artfully  giving  the  Confpirators  reafon  to 
expedl  they  fliall  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  executing  their  defigns  at 
fome  certain  time  afterwards  :  that  fo  whilfl  they  are  waiting  for  it,  he 
may  have  leifure  to  provide  for  his  fafety  i  and  thofe  that  have  adted 
otherwife,  have  only  haftened  their  own  ruin,  as  the  Duke  of  Athens, 
and  Gulielmo  de'  Pazzi  did.  For  the  Duke  having  feized  upon  the 
Government  of  Florence,  and  being  informed  that  a  Confpiracy  was 
hatching  agalnll  him,  immediately  caufed  one  of  the  Confpirators  to 
be  apprehended,  without  making  any  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  it  : 
upon  which,  the  reft  prefently  took  arms,  and  drove  him  out  of  the 
City  [li].  Much  like  this  was  the  conduct  of  Gulielmo  de'  Pazzi,  who 
being  Commiil'ary  for  the  Florentines  in  the  Vale  of  Chiana,  about  the 
year  1501,  and  hearing  that  fome  perfons  of  Arezzo  were  confpiring 
in  favour  of  the  Vitelli,  to  take  that  town  from  the  Florentines,  he 
went  thither  himfelf  in  all  halle,  and  inftead  of  conlidering  the  ftrength 
of  the  Confpirators,  and  comparing  it  with  his  own,  or  taking  other 
proper  meafures  to  fupprefs  them,  he  followed  the  advice  of  his  fon, 
who  was  Bidiop  of  that  place,  and  ordered  one  of  them  to  be  taken 
up  }  which  fo  alarmed  the  ethers,  that  they  inftantly  rofe  upon  him, 
and  not  only  made  him  prifoner,  but  entirely  fhook  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Florentines.  But  when  Confpiracies  are  weak  and  in  their  infancy,  they 
may,  and  ought  to  be  fuppreffed  as  foon  as  poffible  :  for  it  woQld  be 
iimple  in  that  cafe  to  follow  the  examples  either  of  the  Duke  of 
Athens,  or  Dion  of  Syracufe  3  though  indeed  they  adled  very  ditferent 
parts  upon  fuch  an  occallon  :  for  the  former  caufed  one  of  the  Citizens 
of  Florence  to  be  put  to  death,  who  had  acquainted  him  with  a  Con- 
fpiracy that  was  carrying  on  againft  him  ;  to  fhew  that  he  had  more 
confidence  in  the  affedlion  of  the  Florentines  than  to  believe  any  fuch 
thing  :  and  the  latter,  in  order  to  difcover  fome  perfons  whom  he  fuf- 
peóìed  of  confpiring  againft  him,  gave  Calippus,  one  of  his  confidants, 
a  commiftion  to  join  them,  under  a  pretence  of  fecret  difaffedlion  and 
difgufi.  But  both  thefe  artifices  proved  of  fatal  confequence  to.  thoft? 
that  made  ufe  of  them  :  for  one  not  only  deterred  people  from  difco- 
vering  any  Confpiiucy,  but  encouraged  them  to  confpire  :  and  the  other 
made  Dion  the  he<-d  of  a  confpiracy  againft  himfelf,  which  ended  in 
his  ruin.  For  Calippus  perceiving  he  might  adt  with  fecurity  under  that 
commifìion,  availed  himfelf  of  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  killed  his 
mafter,  and  made  himfelf  King  of  Syracufe. 

[«]  See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  Book  II, 
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CHAP.     VII. 

How  it  comes  to  piifs  th/it  in  cbangrs  of'  States  from  liberty  to firvitudr, 
and  from  fervi tude  to  liber ts\  fome  are  cffcBcd  without  violence  or  biood- 
Jhtd  J  arid  others  are  attended  with  both. 

IT  may  fccm  ftrange,  perhaps,  to  many,  that  in  rcvohitions  of  State, 
a  tree  Government  (liould  be  changed  into  a  Tyranny,  and  vice  verfd, 
a  Tyranny  into  a  tree  Government,  Ibmctimes  without  any  violence  or 
bloodlhed  :  and  at  others,  with  great  llaughter  and  dillurbance  :  of 
which  we  have  many  inftances  in  Hiftory.  Thus  when  the  Roman 
conlVitution  was  altered  from  a  Regal  to  a  Confular  Government,  no 
body  was  either  hanidied  or  otherwife  molefted  but  the  Tarqulns.  This 
however  may  eafily  be  accounted  for,  if  we  confider  that  when  a  State 
has  been  acquired  by  violence,  many  mufl:  have  been  injured  by  it,  and 
of  contequence  will  endeavour  to  revenge  themfelves  upon  the  authors 
of  their  fufferings,  whenever  any  fuch  change  happens  :  from  whence 
much  bloodlhed  and  tumult  muH:  naturally  enfue.  But  when  a  Go- 
vernment has  been  eftabliHied  by  the  general  confent  of  the  people,  and 
they  afterwards  think  proper  to  diflblve  it,  they  have  no  occafion  to 
difturb  or  ufe  violence  to  any  one  elfe,  but  thofe  whom  they  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  it.  Accordingly  when  the  Tarquins  were  expelled 
Rome,  and  the  Medici  deprived  of  their  authority  at  Florence  in  the 
year  141 4,  no  other  perfon  whatfoever  was  injured  by  it.  Such  changes 
therefore  are  not  attended  with  much  danger  :  but  thofe  that  are  effected 
by  people  who  have  been  hurt  and  deprived  of  either  their  power  or 
their  properties  by  the  ufurpation  of  their  late  Governors,  and  muft 
confequently  be  full  of  revenge,  are  always  very  terrible  indeed.  Hifto- 
ry  abounds  witli  examples  of  this  fort  -,  to  which  I  fliall  therefore  refer 
the  reader. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

'That  whoever  would  change  the  form  of  a  Governtnent,  Jhould  duly  conjider 

the  manners  and  difpoftion  of  the  people, 

I  Have  already  {hewn  elfe where,  that  a  bad  Citizen  cannot  do  much 
harm  in  a  State  that  is  not  corrupted  [;c],  a  pofition,  which  (befides 
the  arguments  there  made  ufe  of  to  prove  it)  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
examples  of  Spurius  CafTlus  and  Manlius  Capitolinus  :  the  former  of 
whom  being  an  ambitious  man,  and  endeavouring  to  make  himfelf 
popular  at  Rome,  by  favouring  the  Plebeians  in  the  fale  of  fome  lands 
which  the  Romans  had  taken  from  the  Hernici,  the  Senate  began  to 
penetrate  into  his  defigns,  and  alarmed  the  people  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  after  he  had  harangued  them  one  day,  and  made  them  an  offer  of 
the  money,  for  which  the  corn  was  fold  that  had  lately  been  imported 
from  Sicily,  they  pofitively  refufed  to  accept  of  it,  becaufe  they  looked 
upon  it  as  the  price  of  their  liberties  :  whereas,  if  the  people  had  been 
corrupt,  they  would  not  have  refufed  the  bribe,  but  have  fold  their 
country,  and  made  themfelves  Haves.  But  the  example  of  Manlius 
Capitolinus  is  filli  more  remarkable  :  from  which  we  may  fee  howjbon 
the  remembrance  of  all  his  excellent  qualities,  and  the  many  great  fer- 
vices  he  had  done  his  country,  was  extinguifhed  by  his  inordinate  de- 
fire  of  power,  and  the  envy  he  bore  to  Camillus,  who  flood  higher  in 
the  favour  of  the  people  :  for  being  blinded  by  his  ambition,  and  not 
content  with  a  private  condition,  he  endeavoured  to  form  a  party,  and 
to  raife  tumults  at  Rome,  in  oppofition  to  the  Senate,  and  the  authority 
of  the  laws  ;  without  confidering  the  difpofition  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  how  unfit  they  were  to  receive  fuch  imprefllons  at  that  time.  We 
may  likewife  fee  from  hence,  what  a  degree  of  perfe(fiion  there  was 
in  the  conflitution  of  that  State,  and  how  much  virtue  and  integrity  in 
the  individuals:  for  when  he  was  accufed,  notfo  much  as  one  of  the  No- 
bility offered  to  defend  him,  though  they  had  always  moft  ftrenuoufly 
fupported  each  other  before,  nor  did  any,  even  of  his  own  relations, 
appear  in  his  behalf  :  and  notwithflanding,  it  had  always  been  cufto- 
mary  for  a  man's  friends  and  kinfmen  to  appear  in  mourning  at  thofe 
times,  and  to  fhew  all  other  figns  of  grief  and  dejecflion,  in  order  to  excite 
compafììon,  there  was  not  the  leafl  fliew  of  any  fuch  thing.  Nay,  the 
Tribunes  of  the  people,  who  conflantly  ufed   to  favour    the  caufe  of 

[ac]  See  Book  I.  of  thefe  Difcourfcs,  Chap.  vll.  xxxiv.  Iv.  ^'  alili  pnffì.11. 
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thofc  whom  they  thought  friends  to  the  public,  cfpccially  if  they  were 
pcrlcculcd  by  the  Nobility,  joined  Jicartily  with  tlic  latter  in  tins  cafe 
againft  one  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  common  enemy  to  theui  both  : 
aud  as  to  the  people,  though  at  all  times  ready  enough  to  fupport  their 
own  rights,  and  to  thwart  the  Nobility,  yet  they  had  no  fmall  re- 
gard for  Manliiis  ;  but  when  the  Tribunes  cited  him  to  appear  before 
them,  and  referred  his  caule  to  their  judgment,  they  condemned  him  to 
die  without  the  lead  conlidcration  of  his  former  merits.  This  example 
then  is  a  molt  evident  proof  of  the  rigid  and  uncorrupted  virtue  which 
at  that  time  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  different  ranks  of  people  in 
the  Roman  Commonwe.dtii  :  for  though  Manlius  was  a  man  of  very 
eminent  worth,  and  had  done  both  his  country  and  many  private  per- 
fons  great  and  particular  fervices,  yet  not  fo  much  as  one  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  appeared  in  his  favour,  when  he  was  arraigned  as  a  Criminal  : 
for,  as  the  love  of  their  country  was  more  powerful  in  them  than  any 
other  confideration,  and  they  were  more  affedcd  by  the  prcfent  dan- 
ger, than  the  memory  of  his  pad  adions,  they  chofe  rather  to  fecure 
their  liberties  by  putting  him  to  death,  than  to  expofe  them  to  any 
hazard  by  faving  his  life  :  bimc  exhumhahuit  vir,  nifi  in  libera  civitatc 
natm  cffety  memcrabiiis  :  fays  LWy,  fu ch  ivas  the  fate  of  a  man y  ivho 
liouU  hd've  tnade  bimfcif  illufirivuSy  if  he  had  not  been  born  in  a  free 
Stat>, 

We  may  therefore  obferve,  in  the  firfl:  place,  that  whoever  affecfls 
power  and  authority,  muft  take  a  very  different  courfe  to  obtain  it  in  a 
corrupt  State,  from  that  which  is  to  be  followed  in  one  that  is  not  fo  : 
and  in  the  next,  that  men  ought  to  confider  the  temper  of  the  times, 
and  conform  to  them  in  all  their  undertakings,  but  efpecially  in  great 
deligns  :  for  thofe  that  oppofe  the  current  of  the  times,  either  through 
indifcretion,  ornatural  inclination,  are  generally  unfortunate,  and  meet 
with  very  different  fuccefs  in  their  enterprizes,  from  what  otiiers  expe- 
rience who  accommodate  themfelves  to  it.  If  Manlius  had  been  born 
in  the  days  of  Marius  and  Svila,  when 'the  Romans  had  been  long  cor- 
rupt, aiid  were  become  capable  of  receiving  any  impreffion  that  am- 
bition fliould  think  fit  to  ffamp  upon  them,  he  would  certainly  have 
fucceeded  in  the  fame  manner  that  tliey  did,  and  fome  others  who  after- 
wards afpired  to  abfolute  dominion  :  and  on  the  contrary,  if  Marius 
and  Sylla  had  lived  in  the  times  of  Manliu?,  they  would  as  certainly 
have  been  crufhed  in  their  very  firfl:  attempts  to  overturn  the  liberties  of 
their  country.  For  one  man  indeed,  may  lay  the  foundation  of  cor- 
ruption, and  in  fome  meafure  debauch  the  principles  and  manners  of 
his  fellow-citizens  ;  but  he  ieldom  lives  long  enough  to  corrupt  them  all 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours  himfelf.  And  in- 
deed, if  he  (hould  happen  to  live  long  enough   for  that  purpofe,  it 

would 
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would  be  in  a  manner  impoffible  for  him  to  fucceed  in  his  defigns  : 
for  fuch  is  the  natural  impatience  of  mankind,  efpecially  in  projedls 
which  they  are  paffionately  bent  upon,  that  they  either  cannot  long 
forbear  attempting  to  put  them  in  execution,  or  take  wrong  meafures 
to  obtain  their  end  :  fo  that  either  through  want  of  patience,  or  judg- 
ment, they  commonly  proceed  to  execution  at  an  improper  time,  and 
confequently  mufl  be  ruined. 

A  man  therefore  cannot  well  overturn  the  conftitntibn  of  his  coun- 
try and  make  himfelf  Lord  over  it,  except  he  finds  the  people  thoroughly 
infe«5ied  by  a  corruption  that  has  been  introduced  by  degrees,  and  eftab- 
liflied  by  length  of  time  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  every  thing  is  fallen 
into  a  fiate  of  confudon  and  diforder  ;  which  mufl  of  neceility  happen, 
if  the  virtue  of  the  people  is  not  frequently  revived,  either  by  the  ex- 
ample of  great  and  good  men,  or  a  reforriiation  of  abufes  by  new  and 
wholefom  laws,  which  may  reduce  the  State  to  its  firft  principles,  as  I 
have  lliewn  in  another  place  [y].  Manlius  then  would  have  been  a 
great  and  illuftrious  man,  if  he  had  been  bom  in  a  corrupt  State:  for 
whoever  is  defirous  either  to  reftore  liberty,  or  tofet  up  an  abfolute Go- 
vernment, ought  maturely  to  weigh  the  difpofition  and  principles  of  the 
people  he  has  to  deal  with  5  from  whence  he  may  be  able  to  form  a 
probable  conjed:ure  of  the  fuccefs  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  fuch  an 
undertaking  :  becaufe  it  is  no  lefs  difficult  and  dangerous  a  matter  to 
attempt  the  reftitution  of  liberty,  when  the  people  are  difpofed  to  be 
flaves,  than  to  endeavour  to  enllave  them,  when  they  are  difpofed  to  be 
free:  and  fince  I  have  faid  above,  that  men  ought  always  to  confìder 
the  quality  of  the  times,  and  to  ad:  according  to  them  in  all  their 
defigns,  I  fhall  enlarge  a  little  more  upon  that  fubjed:  in  the  next 
Chapter. 
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^haf  iti  order  to  fecure  fuccefs  in  great  deftgns,  a  man  vmji  accommodate 

hmfelf  to  the  times, 

HAVE  often  had  reafon  to  think  that  the  sood  or  bad  foccefs  of  mofl 


I 


men's  undertakings  has  depended  chiefly  upon  their  conforming  or  not 
conforming  themfelves  to  the  nature  of  the  times  they  lived  in.  Some 
men  are  hot  and  impetuous,  others  cold  and  phlegmatic  in  the  profecutioa 
of  their  defigns,  which  is  thecaufe  that  they  often  mifcarry  in  them,  efpe- 
cially when  they  h^y^:i)p,?^gaf4jtPiiinpci^r^tioB,.  q^thusr  in  one. calè  or  the 

--,',•>' \  ^. ■■.'-."'.,. v'  V  '  .  ;  ' .  '■'■■' 

[yl  See  Chap.  i.  of  this  Book, 
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other,  but  leave  the  middle  way,  and  fall  into  extremes.     That  m:m 
however  is  mol\  likely  to  faccccd,  whofc  temper  is  ùutcd  to  tlic  times, 
and  who  a(5ts  according  to  fiich  a  ililpoluion  [  v].     Every  one  knows 
with  what  cnutiiin  and  circumlpciltioii  Fabius  Maximus  proceeded,  when 
he  commanded  the  Roman  armies,  and  how  dilì'crent  his  coldncls  and 
delays  were   from   the  ancient  ardour  and   intrepidity  of  that  people  : 
and   yet  his   undertiikiiigs   were   crowneil  with   fucccfs,  becaulc  I'uch  a 
conduct  was  luitablc  to  the  times.     For  Hannibal  being  a  young  fpi- 
ritcd   General,  and   elated  with   the   reputation  of  two  great  victories, 
which  h.ui  drained  the  Roman  Commonwealth  of  its  beft  foldicrs,  and 
thrown  it  into  the  utmoft  conftcrnation,  it  was  very  fortunate  for  them 
that  they  had,  on  the  contrary,  an  old  and  cautious  commander,  whole 
warinefs  and  delays  kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  and  abated  the  ardour  of 
their  courage  :  nor  could  Fabius  have  lived  in  any  times,  that  would 
have  been  better  adapted  to  his  own  genius  and  difpofition  :  fo  that 
every  thing  concurred  to  make  him  fortunate.     And  that  this  cold  and 
tardy  manner  of  atling  was  really  the  efFed:  of  his  natural  difpofition, 
and  not  a  matter  of  choice  and   prudent  deliberation,  plainly  appears 
from  his  oppofing  Scipio  with  all  his  might,  when  that  General  was 
intent  upon  tranfporting  an  army  into  Africa,  in  order  to  "put  a  fpeedy 
end  to  the  war  with  the  Carthaginians  j  fo  that  if  his  advice  had  not 
been  over-ruled,  Hannibal   might  have  continued  in  Italy,  as  Fabius 
was  ftill  for  adhering  to   his    old  maxims,  and  the  dictates  of  his  own 
difpofition,  and  defirous  rather  to  remove  prefent  difficulties  and  dangers 
than  to  run  into  new  ones  ;  not  perceiving  that  when  the  times  and 
circumftances  of  things  were  changed,  it  was  neceflary  likewife  to  vary 
the  manner  of  carrying  on   the  war.     If  then,  Fabius  had  been  King 
of  Rome  at  that  time,  it  is  very  probable  he  would  have  been  unfuc- 
cefsful  in  the  further  profecution  of  it  i  becaufe   he  neither  could  nor 
would  have  accommodated  his  meafures  to  the  exigency  of  the  times  : 
but  happening  to  be  born  in  a  Commonwealth,  where  there  were  many 
great  Commanders,  and  of   different  difpofitions  and  abilities  j  as  he 
was  thought  to  be  the  moft  proper  man  to  protraól  and  fuftain  the  war 
at  one  time  ;  fo  when    the  circumftances  of  it  were  changed,  Scipio 
was  pitched  upon  as  the  likelicft  to  bring  it  to  a  fpeedy  and  happy  con- 
«lufion  at  another. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  Republican  Governments  have  more 
refources  in  times  of  diftrefs,  and  flourifli  longer  than  Monarchies  : 
becaufe  they  can  better  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  neceffities  of 

f  7  ]  Corrclius  Nepos,  in  the  Life  of  Alcibiades,  fays,  in  commendation  of  that  great 
man,  that  amongft  the  reft  of  bis  virtue»,  he  was  affabilisy  blandus,  tmporibui  callidijfmì 
inftrviens, 

diiFerent 
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different  times,  from  the  variety  of  Genius's  which  they  produce,  than 
a  Prince  can  poffibly  do.  For  a  Prince  having  been  long  accuftomed  to 
a6l  according  to  one  particular  manner,  cannot  tell  how  to  alter  it  when 
the  times  change,  and  it  becomes  abfolately  necell'ary  to  vary  his  mea- 
fures.  Pietro  Soderini,  of  whom  we  have  fpoken  before,  was  remark- 
able for  his  lenity  and  moderation  in  all  things  ;  and  both  he  and  his 
country  profpered  exceedingly,  whilil  fuch  a  condutì:  was  fuitable  to 
the  times  j  but  when  it  afterwards  became  neceffary  to  proceed  with 
rigour  and  afperity,  and  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  do  that, 
both  he  and  his  country  were  ruined  by  his  patience  and  clemency. 
Pope  Julius  II.  aóled  with  violence  and  impetuofity  in  every  thing  :  and 
as  the  times  required  fuch  a  conduct,  he  fucceeded  in  all  his  under- 
takings :  but  if  they  had  altered,  and  another  fort  of  condu<5t  had  be- 
come neceffary,  he  muft  inevitably  have  been  ruined,  becaufe  he  could 
not  have  conformed  himfelf  to  them.  Now  the  reafon  why  men  can- 
not do  that,  is,  in  the  firft  place,  becaufe  they  cannot  run  counter  to 
their  own  natural  inclinations  and  defires  :  and  in  the  next,  becaufe 
when  a  man  has  prad:ifed  one  method  of  ading  a  long  while,  and  al- 
ways fucceeded  in  it,  he  cannot  be  perfuaded  to  try  any  other  :  from 
whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  we  often  fee  fuch  a  variety  of  fortune  in 
one  perfon  :  for,  if  the  wind  changes,  and  he  does  not  fuit  his  fails  to 
it,  how  can  he  expedt  a  good  voyage  [a]  ?  It  is  the  fame  with  regard 

to 

[a]  "  An  cum  videam  navem  fecundis  ventis  curfum  tenentem  fuuni  (fays  Tully, 
Orat.  pro.  Piando,  cap.  xxxix.)  fi  non  ea  eum  petat  portum,  quem  ego  aliquando  prohavi, 
fed  alium  non  minus  tutum  atque  tranquillum,  cum  tempeftate  pugnem  periculofè  potius, 
quam  illi  falute  praefertim  propofita,  obtemperem  &  paream  ?  neque  enim  inconftantis 
putofententiam,  tanquam  aliquod  navigium  atque  curfum,  ex  reipublicre  tempeftate  mo- 
derar!." See  alfo  Epi/f.  ix.  Lib.  II.  ad  familiares.  But  Cicero  was  fometimes  feverely 
bantered  for  this  time-ferving  difpofition  :  for  Macrobius  tells  us,  Lib.  II.  Cap.  iii.  that 
Laberius  having  adled  a  part  himfelf  in  one  of  his  mimic  pieces,  Julius  Caefar  prefented 
him  with  a  ring,  and  gave  him  leave  to  retire.  Accordingly  when  he  went  to  refume  his 
place  amongft  the  Knights,  he  couW  find  no  room  :  upon  which  Cicero  feeing  him  per- 
plexed, faid,  "  recepijjem  te  nifi  angujlè  fede re7n,  I  am  crowded  myfelf  or  elfe  I  would  have 
made  room  from  you.^'  *^  Alirum,  replied  the  other,  fi  angujìe  fedcs,  qui  fole  s  duabus  fellis 
.federe,  it  is  ftrange  that  you  fhould  be  crowded,  who  ufe  to  fit  upon  two  Seats."  Cicero 
killed  two  birds  with  one  ftone  :  he  laughed  at  Laberius  and  the  great  number  of  newly 
created  Senators,  which  had  been  much  augmented  by  Caefar  j  f^nul  ^  ilium  refpuem  ^ 
in  novum  Senatum  jocatus,  cujus  numerum  Cafar  fupra  fas  auxerat,  fays  the  fame  author. 
But  the  anfwer  accufed  him  of  trimming,  that  is  of  not  being  a  true  friend  either  to 
Caefar  or  Pompey,  Cicero  male  audiebat,  tanquam  nee  Pompeio  certus  amicus,  nee  Cafari,fed 

utriufque  adulator ex  probata  levitate  Ciceroni  .....  objiciens  tanto  viro  lubricamfidem. 

Lib.  VII.  Cap.  iii.  See  alfo  Seneca.  Controvers.  18.— —But  it  might  be  obferved  here 
that  Macrobius  has  confounded  the  Seats  of  the  Knights  with  thofe  of  the  Senators, 
imagining  that  the  Senators  us*d  to  fit  upon  what  were  called  the yowr/^^w  benches;  in 
which  he  is  miftaken,  "  ^od  Cicero  dixit  nisi  anguste  sederem,  quod  fcomma  fuit 
in  Cafarem,  qui  in  Senatum  pajfim  tarn  multos  admitUbat,  ut  (Os  quatuordecem  gradus  capere 

non. 
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to  Republics,  which  arc  often  ruined  by  not  ahcring  ihcir  mcafures 
according  to  the  limes,  as  I  have  ihcwn  at  large  clfcwhcrc;  but  in  this 
thcv  arc  very  How,  becaufc  it  is  a  ditììcult  matter  to  change  their  for- 
mer l.nv?;  and  inliitutions,  and  cannot  be  etilded  except  by  Tome  event 
that  affc<t\s  the  whole  Commonwealth  :  tbr  one  man  alone  cannot  do  it. 
Now  fince  wc  have  had  occafion  to  make  mention  of  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus,  who  kept  Hannibal  lb  long  at  bay,  I  (hall  enquire  in  the  next 
Chapter,  whether  or  not  it  is  poliihle  for  one  General  to  prevent  ano- 
ther from  bringing  him  to  an  engagement,  if  he  be  determined  to  do  it 
at  any  rate. 

C  II  A  P.     X. 

Ttiit  a  General  cannot  avoid  a  battle^  ivhcn  the  Enemy  Is  refolved  to  fight 

him  uj'on  any  terms, 

CAWS  SuJpitius  Dilatory  adverfus  Galles  belhim  trahehat,  nolens  fe 
fortuna  committere  adverfus  hojicviy  quern  tcmpus,  deteriorem  indies^ 
fr  Iccus  alienus  faccrent.  Caius  Sulpitius,  the  DiBator,  in  the  war  with 
the'  Gauls,  refolved  not  to  run  any  rij'que  in  engaging  the ^  enemy ^  when  he 
faw  that  time  alone,  and  the  inconveniencies  they  juffered  in  a  frange  coun- 
try, icas  daily  diminifing  their  numbers,  fays  Livy.  As  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  are  apt  to  be  mifled  by  an  error  of  a  particular  nature, 
ihcy  cannot  be  too  often  admoni(hed,  I  think,  to  be  upon  their  guard 
againfl  it.  Upon  which  account,  although  I  have  already  obferved, 
more  than  once,  how  much  the  pradice  of  the  moderns  differs  from 
that  of  the  ancients,  efpecially  in  things  of  the  greateft  importance,  yet 
I  do  not  think  it  altogether  fuperfluous,  to  add  fomething  more  to  what 
I  have  faid  before  upon  that  topic  ;  particularly,  as  our  military  difci- 
pline  at  prefent  is  fo  different  from  thofe  maxims  and  infUtutions  which 
were  in  the  greateft  vogue  and  eflcem  with  the  ancients,  that  few  or 
no  traces  of  them  are  left.  The  reafon  of  this,  I  take  to  be,  that 
both  Princes  and  Republics  have  now  left  the  cue  of  thefe  things  to 
other  people,  and  ftay  at  home  themfelves  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
danger  :  and  if  at  any  time  a  Prince  happens  to  head  his  forces  him- 
felf,  no  great  matter  is  to  be  expected  from  him;  becaufe  he  takes 
that  command  upon  himfelf,  more  out  of  pomp  and  oftentation,  than 

mn  pcjfunt.  Munb.  Saturnal  Lib.  VII.  Cap.  Hi.  This  had  been  the  Scat  of  the 
Knights  ever  fince  the  Law  of  Rofcius  Otho  : 

Sic  ]  -  •   ~  vano  qui  nos  dinftinxit  Othoni.     Juv.  Sat.  III.  v.  159. 
The  whole  c,      .    r  and  conduct  of  Laberius,  as  related  by  Macrobius  in  the  places 
above  quoted,  are  highly  worth  reading.     But  this  by  the  bye. 

upon 
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upon  any  other  laudable  accoant.  Such  Princes,  however,  are  not 
liable  to  commit  fo  many  errors  as  Republics  ;  becaufe  they  keep  the 
command  in  their  own  hand?,  and  fometimes  are  perfonally  in  the 
field  with  their  armies  :  whereas  Republics,  and  efpecially  the  Itahan 
States,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  military  operations,  are 
obliged  to  truft  folely  to  the  condudi  of  others  ;  though,  at  the  fame 
time,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  authority,  they  pretend  to  advife  and 
direót,  by  which  manner  of  proceeding  they  muft  of  courfe  be  led 
into  more  and  greater  errors  than  if  they  were  prefent  with  their  forces 
themfelves  ;  fome  of  which  errors  I  have  pointed  out  before,  but  (liali 
here  take  notice  of  one  that  is  of  very  great  importance  indeed. 

When  any  of  thefe  pitiful  Princes  or  Commonwealths  fend  out  an 
army,  the  wifefl:  orders  they  think  they  can  give  their  general,  is,  not 
to  hazard  an  engagement  upon  any  account,  if  it  be  polTible  to  avoid 
it  :  in  which  they  think  themfelves  as  w^ife  as  Fabius,  who  faved  the 
Roman  State  by  fuch  precaution  ;  not  knowing  that  a  commiHion  of 
that  kind  can  feldom  be  attended  with  any  good  confequence,  and  often 
mufl  be  of  great  prejudice  to  themfelves.  For  they  may  take  this  for 
granted,  that  a  General  who  is  in  the  field  cannot  avoid  a  battle,  if  the 
enemy  is  determined  to  force  him  to  it  at  all  events  :  fo  that  fuch  a 
Commiffion  is  no  better  than  giving  him  orders  to  fight  the  enemy  v/hen 
they  pleafe,  but  not  when  he  fees  a  proper  opportunity  himfelf.  There 
are  two  ways,  I  know,  of  endeavouring  to  avoid  an  engagement  in 
fuch  a  cafe  ;  and  thofe  are,  either  by  keeping  at  the  diflance  of  fifty 
or  fixty  miles  from  the  enemy,  and  fending  out  fcouts  to  give  you 
timely  notice  if  they  fhould  offer  to  advance  ;  that  fo  you  may  retreat 
as  fall:  as  you  can  [ò]  :  or  elfe,  by  fliutting  yourfeif  up  in  fome  flrong 

town, 

[i]  "  Several  very  warlike  nations  in  their  wars,  fays  Montaigne,  Book  I.  Chap.  xii. 
of  his  EJfaySy  have  found  their  chief  advantage  in  a  retreat,  and  done  the  enemy  more 
mifchief  by  turning  their  backs  to  them  than  their  faces  :  of  which  method  the  Turks 
retain  fomething  to  this  day.  Socrates  (in  Plato)  rallies  Laches,  who  had  defined  for- 
titude to  be  nothing  more  or  lefs  than  {landing  firm  in  the  ranks  to  face  the  enemy  :  What, 
fays  he,  would  it  be  cowardice  to  heat  the  enemy  by  giving  ground?  At  the  fame  time  he 
quotes  that  paflage  in  Homer  to  him,  where  he  commends  iEneas  for  his  ftiill  in  retreat- 
ing. And  as  Laches,  upon  further  confideration,  owns  this  was  the  pra£tice  of  the 
Scythians,  and  in  general  of  all  Cavalry,  he  urges  another  proof  from  the  conduci  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  Infantry,  (the  moft  obftinateof  all  others  in  maintaining  their  ground) 
who  at  the  battle  of  Platea,  not  being  able  to  break  into  the  Perfian  Phalanx,  thought  fit 
to  fall  back  ;  that  fo  the  enemy  fuppofing  them  to  be  flying,  might  break  and  difunite 
that  firm  body,  when  they  were  purfuing  ;  by  which  means  the  Lacedaemonians  obtained 
a  Vidory.  As  for  the  Scythians,  it  is  faid  of  them,  that  when  Darius  fet  out  upon  his 
Expedition  to  fubdue  them,  he  fent  to  reproach  their  King  with  cowardice,  for  always 
retiring  before  him  :  to  which  the  King  made  anfwer,  "  that  he  did  not  do  io  out  of 
fear  of  him,  or  any  other  man  living  j  but  that  it  was  the  cuftom  in  his  country,  where 
there  were  neither  tilled  fields,  nor  town,  nor  houfe  to  defend,  or  for  the  enemy  to  make 

any 
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town.  But  in  cither  caie,  you  murt  fuftaiii  much  damage  ;  for  in  one, 
^'ou  mull  leave  your  whole  country  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  :  and 
certainly  a  Prince  ot  any  courage  or  gcnerofity,  would  looncr  chufc  to 
venture  a  battle,  than  cxpolc  his  Subjeds  in  fo  cruel  and  (liamcful  a 
manner.  And  in  the  other,  your  ruin  is  inevitable  :  tor  if  you  retire 
with  your  forces  into  a  town,  you  will  be  blocked  up  there  by  the 
enemv,  and  reduced  either  to  lurrender  at  lart,  or  to  perilh  by  famine  : 
fo  that,  whichfoever  of  thefe  ways  you  take  to  decline  an  engage- 
ment, vou  will  find  it  a  very  bad  one.  It  is  right,  indeed,  to  keep 
youriclf  clofe  intrenched  in  a  llrong  fituation,  as  Fabius  Maximus  did, 
when  vou  have  Co  good  an  army,  that  the  enemy  dares  not  venture  to  at- 
tack you  there;  but  Fabius  could  not  io  properly  be  faid  to  avoid  an  en- 
gagement, as  to  defer  it  till  he  could  fight  the  enemy  with  advantage. 
For  if  Hannibal  had  advanced  to  attack  him,  the  other,  inftead  of  retreat- 
ing, would  have  fought  him  there  :  but  Hannibal  was  too  wife  to  rifqac 
an  eneaiicment  in  fuch  circumdances.  So  that  Hannibal  declined  a 
battle  as  well  as  Fabius  :  but  if  either  of  them  had  been  determined 
to  fight  at  any  rate,  the  other  could  not  pofiibly  have  avoided  it,  ex- 
cept either  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods  juft  now  mentioned,  or  by 
abfolutely  running  away. 

The  truth  of  what  I  have  faid,  is  obvious  from  a  thoufand  examples  ; 
particularly  from  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  Perfeus,  in 
the  war  wherein  he  was  engaged  with  the  Romans.  For,  when  they 
invaded  his  dominions,  he  refolved  not  to  come  to  any  engagement 
with  them,  if  he  could  help  it  :  upon  which  account,  he  encamped 
with  his  army  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  he  fortified  himfelf  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  he  thought  the  enemy  would  not  venture  to  attack  him. 
But  he  was  miftaken  in  that  ;  for  they  not  only  attacked  him,  but 
drove  him  out  of  his  entrenchments,  and  forced  him  to  fave  himfelf 
by  flight  :  which  yet  he  could  not  have  done,  if  the  country  had  not 
been  fo  rough,  that  the  Romans  could  not  purfae  him  much  further. 
Being  convinced  therefore,  by  this  trial,  that  he  could  no  longer  truft 
to  the  advantage  of  any  fituation  in  the  field,  and  unwilling  to  fhut 
himfelf  up  in  a  town,  he  refolved  to  take  the  other  method,  and  to 
keep  at  a  confiderable  diflance  from  them  ;  for  which  purpofe,  when 
the  Remans  entered  one  Province,  he  always  retreated  into  another. 
But  finding  his  affairs  grow  worfe  and  worfe  every  day,  and  that  there 
was  no  profped  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  by  lijch  a  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, though  his  Subjcds  were  harraffed  and  diftreffed  to  the  laft 

any  advantage  of.  But  that  if  he  had  fo  voracious  an  appetite,  he  might  come  and 
view  their  antient  place  of  Sepulture,  and  there  he  fhould  have  his  belly  full."  See  He~ 
rodttuiy  Lib.  IV. 

degree. 
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degree,  fometlmes  by  one  army,  and  fometimes  by  the  other,  he  took 
a  refolution  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle. 

It  is  prudent  then  to  decline  an  engagement,  when  you  are  in  the 
fame  circumftances  that  Fabius  and  Sulpitius  were  :  that  is,  either  when 
you  have  fo  good  an  army  that  an  enemy  dares  not  venture  to  attack 
you  in  your  entrenchments  ;  or  when  he  has  not  yet  got  much  footing 
in  your  country,  and  finds  fuch  inconveriiencies  and  difficulties  in  fup- 
porting  his  troops  there,  that  they  muft  daily  diminifli  and  moulder 
away  j  but  in  any  other  cafe,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  avoiding  an  en- 
gagement without  great  difhonour  and  prejudice  to  yourfelf.  For  tci 
run  away  as  Philip  did,  is  as  bad  as  being  routed  j  and  much  more 
difgraceful  j  becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  you  give  no  proof  of  your  courage  : 
and  though  he  indeed  faved  himfelf  by  flight,  another  perfon  may  not 
have  the  fame  good  fortune  perhaps,  who  is  not  equally  favoured  in 
his  retreat  by  the  nature  of  the  country.  Every  body  muft  allow,  that 
Hannibal  was  a  very  able  and  experienced  General  :  and  therefore,  if 
he  had  found  it  would  have  been  for  his  advantage  to  fpin  out  the 
war  with  Scipio  in  Africa,  he  certainly  would  have  done  it  ;  and  per- 
haps (as  he  was  a  great  Commander,  and  had  a  very  good  army)  in  the 
fame  method  that  Fabius  had  followed  in  Italy  ;  but  fince  he  did  not, 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  he  had  very  good  reafons  for  acting  otherwife. 
For  a  General  who  is  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  finds  he  cannofkeep 
it  long  together,  either  for  v.^ant  of  pay  or  other  fupplies,  mud  be 
ftark  mad  if  he  does  not  hazard  a  battle,  before  his  troops  bcgui  to  dif- 
band  and  dwindle  away  of  themfelves  :  becaufe,  if  he  does  not,  he  is 
fure  to  be  ruined  ;  but  if  he  does,  he  has  fome  chance  to  beat  the  ene- 
my. Befides,  if  the  chance  be  ever  fo  fmall,  a  General  ought  always 
to  have  a  particular  regard  to  his  reputation  :  and  furely  it  is  much  lefs 
difgraceful  to  be  overcome  in  battle,  after  a  brave  refinance,  than  to  be 
ruined  by  doing  nothing  :  upon  v/hich  account,  we  may  conclude,  that 
Hannibal  was  by  downright  neceffity  forced  to  ac}:  as  he  did.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  prolong  the  war  by  avoiding  an 
engagement,  and  Scipio  durfl:  not  have  ventured  to  attack  him  in  his 
ftrong  places,  the  latter  would  not  have  fuffcred  any  inconvenience  from 
that:  for  he  had  defeated  Syphax  before,  and  had  got  fuch  foothol'd  in 
Africa,  that  he  could  have  fupported  himfelf  there  with  as  little  diffi- 
culty as  in  Italy.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe  with  Hannibal,  when  he 
had  Fabius  upon  his  hands  j  nor  with  the  Gauls  when  they  were  engaged 
with  Sulpitius.  Much  lefs  can  thofe  avoid  an  engagement  who  at- 
tempt an  invafion  ^  for  as  foon  as  ever  they  fet  their  foot  in  an  ene- 
my's country,  they  muft  come  to  an  aólion,  if  the  enemy  oppofes  them 
upon  the  confines  ;  but  if  they  are  fuffered  to  lay  fiege  to  any  place, 
they  will  find  the  neceffity  of  fo  doing  ftill  greater  :  as  is  happened  to 

Vol.  II.  R  r  Charles 
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Charles  Duke  of  Bourbon  not  long  ago;  who  was  attacked  ami  routed 
by  the  Swifs,  whili\  he  lay  before  Morat,  a  town  in  Switzerland  :  and 
to  the  French  army  which  had  invclkd  Novara,  and  was  likewilc  de- 
Icalcd  by  the  f.jne  people. 

CHAP.     XL 

SlfMgB  mperfm  9Òo  has  manv  enemies  to  deal  ivith  at  the  fame  time^  vui^ 
be  vijerior  to  tljem  all  together  ;  yet  if  be  can  Jitjhiin  their  Jirji  jhock^ 
be  commonfy  gets  the  better  of  them. 

GRRAT  was  the  power  of  the  Tribunes  at  Rome;  and  indeed  It 
was  necclFary  it  ihould  be  fo,  as  I  have  faid  more  than  once  be- 
fore :  fince  the  ambition  of  the  Nobility  could  not  have  been  fufficicntly 
controuled  without  it,  and  confequently  muft  have  corrupted  that  Com- 
monwealth much  fooner  than  it  did.  But  as  nothing  is  perfecft,  and 
every  advantage  is  attended  with  fome  inconvenience  which  at  laft  oc- 
cafions  diforders  that  require  new  laws  and  provifions  to  remedy  them  : 
fo  the  Tribunes  in  time  grew  fo  infolent,  and  their  authority  fo  great, 
that  not  only  the  Nobility  but  the  whole  Commonwealth  were  alarmed 
at  it  ;  and  it  certainlv  would  either  have  totally  fwallowcd  up,  or  greatly 
endangered  the  liberties  of  that  State,  if  Appius  Claudius  had  not  hit 
upon  an  expedient  to  prevent  it.  For  as  there  was  always  one  or  other 
of  the  Tribunes,  who  either  had  a  real  regard  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try, or  was  liable  to  be  corrupted,  or  prevailed  upon  by  threats,  fome 
means  were  found  to  work  upon  him  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  him 
oppofe  the  reft  of  them,  whenever  they  endeavoured  to  a6l  contrary  to 
the  inclination  of  the  Senate.  From  this  manner  of  proceeding,  which 
•ferved  in  fome  meafure  to  moderate  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Tri- 
bune?, and  wrs  for  a  long  time  of  great  fervice  to  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic, we  may  obferve,  that  though  feveral  other  States  fhould  join  againft 
one  alone  which  is  not  by  any  means  fo  flrong  as  themfelves  whilft  they 
are  united  ;  yet  more  is  to  be  expected  from  that  one  State,  than  from 
all  the  others  put  together.  For  to  omit  numberlefs  inftances  in  which 
one  Chief  has  the  advantage  over  many,  he  may  always  find  ways  and 
means  to  difunite  fuch  a  confederacy,  and  greatly  reduce  its  ftrength. 

To  confirm  this,  we  have  no  occafion  to  look  back  into  ancient  Hi- 
ftory  for  examples  ;  fince  our  own  times  will  furnifli  us  with  fufficient. 
In  the  year  14H4,  all  Italy  confederated  againft  the  Venetians;  and 
though  they  were  ftripped  of  all  their  territories  and  could  not  fend  any 
army  into  the  field,  yet  they  found  means  to  corrupt  Lewis  Sforza,  Duke 
of  Milan,  and  detached  him  from  the  League  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 

they 
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they  not  only  recovered  what  they  had  loft,  but  had  a  good  part  of  the 
Duchy  of  Ferrara  ceded  to  them  :  fo  that  notwithftanding  they  had 
loft  all  they  had  in  the  war,  they  were  great  gainers  by  the  peace.  Not 
many  years  ago  all  Chriftendom  Teemed  to  have  combined  againft  France  : 
but  before  the  end  of  the  war  the  Spaniards  deferted  the  Confederacy, 
which  forced  the  reft  of  the  Allies  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  French.  From  hence  we  may  fee  that  when  feveral  Princes  or  States 
unite  together  againft  one  fingle  Prince  or  Republic,  if  that  fingle  Prince- 
or  State  be  ftrong  enough  to  fuftain  the  firft  fliock  and  protract  the  war, 
he  will  certainly  prevail  againft  them  at  laft.  But  if  he  is  not  able  to 
do  that,  the  danger  is  great  indeed,  as  the  Venetians  found  to  their  coft 
in  the  year  1508:  for  if  they  could  have  held  the  French  at  bay  till 
they  had  gained  over  fome  of  the  Confederates,  they  might  have 
warded  oft^  the  blow  ;  but  not  having  ftrength  enough  to  do  that,  they 
were  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  Pope,  it  is  plain,  from  what 
happened  afterwards  might  eafily  have  been  taken  off:  for  both  he  and 
the  Spaniards  were  reconciled  to  them  and  became  their  friends,  as  foon 
as  they  had  recovered  what  they  had  loft  to  them  before  ;  and  both  of 
them  would  willingly  have  joined  with  the  Venetians  to  defend  the  State 
of  Lombardy  againft  the  French,  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  be- 
coming too  powerful  in  Italy.  The  Venetians  then  ought  to  have  given 
up  fome  part  of  their  acquifitions,  to  preferve  the  reft:  which  indeed 
would  have  been  atìing  a  very  wife  part,  if  it  had  been  done  before  the 
war  begun  j  that  fo  it  might  not  appear  to  be  extorted  by  neceftuy  :  for 
after  the  war  was  once  commenced,  it  muft  have  looked  mean  and  pi- 
tiful, and  perhaps  would  have  done  them  little  or  no  fervice.  But  be* 
fore  that  war  broke  out,  there  were  few  people  at  Venice  that  forefaw 
the  danger  which  hung  over  their  heads,  ftill  fewer  that  knew  how  to 
provide  againft  it,  and  no  body  at  all  that  was  able  to  point  out  any  re- 
medy when  it  fell  upon  them.  To  recapitulate  the  contents  of  this  Dif- 
courfe,  I  lay,  that  as  the  Roman  Senate  found  means  to  preferve  the  li- 
berties of  their  country  againft  the  ambitious  attempts  of  the  Tribunes, 
chiefly  from  the  number  of  thofe  Magiftrates  j  fo  any  Prince  or  State 
that  is  attacked  by  a  Confederacy,  may.  likewife  be  enabled  to  fupport 
themfelves  againft  it,  if  they  can  but  hold  out  for  a  while  till  they  have 
had  the  addrefs  to  detach  fome  of  the  Confederates  from  the  reft  [c]. 

[c]  His  prefent  Majefty  of  Pruflia  bids  fair,  it  is  thought,  to  be  an  inftance  of  this. 


R  r  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XII. 

A  ictj}  Gifterul  ought  to  lay  his  oivn  arm\^ under  a  neccffity  of  Jightitig  : 
hut  utver  to  reduce  an  Eticmy  to  fuch  circunijianceu 

MANY  and  glorious  adiions  have  been  the  effccfl  of  ncceflitv,  as  I 
have  Ihcwn  in  another  place  \d\  :  inlbmuch  tliat  Tome  Philofo- 
phcrs  have  atlirmcd,  that  neither  the  tongue  nor  the  hand  (thofe  two 
noble  organs  which  were  given  to  mankind  to  diltinguidi  and  exalt 
themfelves  above  all  other  creatures)  could  ever  have  done  fuch  afto- 
nilhing  things,  if  neccfiity  had  not  impelled  them  to  it.  Some  of  the 
mod  renowned  Commanders  in  former  times  therefore,  well  knowing 
the  weight  of  neceffity,  and  with  what  a  degree  of  obflinacy  and  refo- 
lution  it  infpires  an  army,  always  endeavoured  to  lay  their  own  Soldiers 
under  a  necelììty  of  righting:  whilll,  on  the  contrary,  they  never  re- 
duced an  enemy  to  fuch  circumftances  ;  but  rather  opened  a  way  for 
their  efcape,  when  they  became  dcfpcrate  ;  though  they  ufed  all  means 
to  deprive  their  own  troops  of  the  like  opportunities.  Whoever  then 
would  animate  cither  a  garrifon  in  a  town  that  is  befieged  to  make  a 
brave  defence,  or  an  army  in  the  field  to  behave  themlelves  like  men, 
mult  above  all  things  endeavour  to  convince  therft  of  the  necelììty  of  fo 
doing:  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  wife  Commander,  before  he  fits  down 
before  a  town,  will  be  able  to  form  a  pretty  good  judgment  whether  he 
ihall  meet  with  much  diiticulty  or  not  in  reducing  the  place,  by  conli- 
dcring  the  degree  of  nccefììty  under  which  the  befieged  lie  of  making 
an  obllinate  defence  :  for  if  that  is  great,  their  refolution  will  be  pro- 
portionable to  it}  if  othcrwife,  there  will  be  fo  much  the  lefs  difficulty 
m  the  matter.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  towns  which  have  re- 
A'olted  are  much  harder  to  be  reduced  than  they  were  to  be  taken  at  firft  : 
ior  as  they  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  offence  before,  they  had  no  pu- 
nifhment  to  fear,  and  confequently  made  no  great  difficulty  of 
lurrendcring  to  a  fuperior  force  :  but  when  they  have  rebelled,  and  know 
they  deferve  to  be  chaflized,  they  will  endeavour  to  defend  themfelves 
to  the  laft  man.  Such  a  degree  of  obftinacy  is  likewife  owing  to  the 
natural  hatred  which  fometimcs  fubfifts  betwixt  neighbouring  States  : 
and  this  proceeds  from  ambition  on  one  fide,  and  jealoufy  on  the  other; 
elpccially  betwixt  Princes  and  Commonwealths  ;  of  which  we  have  many 
examples  in  Tufcany,  where  thefe  mutual  fufpicions  put  both  parties 
upon  their  guard,  and  make  them  obftinate  in   defending  themfelves. 

{d]  Sec  the  Art  of  War,  Book  IV.  at  the  end. 

So 
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So  that  if  we  compare  the  towns  which  lie  near  Florence,  with  thc/e 
that  are  nearer  Venice,  we  fliall  have  no  occafion  to  wonder  (as  many 
do)  that  the  Florentines  have  fpent  more  and  gained  lefs  in  their  wars 
than  the  Venetians  ;  fince  the  latter  did  not  meet  with  fo  vigorous  an 
oppofition  from  the  places  they  attacked,  as  the  former  did  :  bccaufe 
thofe  that  lay  near  Venice  having  been  ufed  to  live  under  Princes  and 
accuflomed  to  fervitude,  were  fo  far  from  being  averfe  to  any  change  of 
Mafters,  that  it  was  a  thing  they  often  wifhed  for  :  fo  that  though  the 
States  which  lay  near  the  Venetians  were  ftronger  and  more  powerful, 
than  thofe  that  bordered  upon  the  Florentines,  yet  they  were  reduced 
with  more  eafe  than  the  latter,  becaufe  they  had  not  been  accuflomed 
to  liberty,  and  therefore  did  not  make  fo  obftinate  a  defence. 

When  a  General  therefore  lays  fiege  to  any  place,  he  ought  to  make 
ufe  of  all  his  addrefs  to  convince  the  befieged  they  are  not  under  any 
iieceffity  of  defending  themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity  :  for  which 
purpofe,  he  fhould  promife  them  pardon  if  they  have  offended  ;  that 
fo  they  may  not  be  reduced  to  defpair  by  the  apprehenfion  of  punifii- 
ment  :  or  if  they  are  afraid  of  loiing  their  liberties,  he  (liould  affure 
them  he  has  no  defign  of  infringing  them,  or  of  doing  them  the  leafl: 
injury  of  any  kind  whatfoeverj  and  that  he  has  no  further  intention 
than  to  reffi-ain  the  ambition  of  fome  few  particular  men  amongfl:  them. 
Such  a  method  of  proceeding  often  ficilitates  the  reduólion  of  a  tawn  r 
and  though  thefe  pretences  are  eafily  feen  through  by  men  of  fagacity 
and  penetration  y  yet  they  generally  impofe  upon  the  vulgar  ^  who  be- 
ing defirous  of  prefent  eafe  and  quiet,  are  not  aware  of  the  hook  that 
is  .concealed  under  fuch  promifes,  and  confequendy  are  often  gulled 
either  out  of  their  lives  or  liberties  that  way  :  as  it  happened  to  the 
Florentines  not  long  ago,  and  to  Craffus  and  his  army  of  old.  For 
though  that  General  was  convinced  himfelf  there  was  no  confidence  to 
be  put  in  the  Parthians,  and  that  they  made  him  fair  promifes,  only  to 
footh  his  Soldiers  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  might  not  think  them- 
felves in  defperate  circumftances,  and  under  a  neceffity  of  being  ftridly 
upon  their  guard  j  yet  his  men  were  fo  blinded  with  the  offers  of  peace, 
that  not  being  able  to  make  them  fee  the  danger  they  were  in,  both  he 

and  his  army  were  cut  off. TheSamnites,  at  the  inlligation  of  fome 

few  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  more  ambition  than  the  reft,  made 
an  incurfion  into  the  territories  of  fome  people  who  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  and  plundered  all  the  country  in  contempt  of  the 
treaties  that  fubfifted  betwixt  them  :  but  repenting  of  what  they  had 
done,  they  afterwards  fent  Ambaffadors  not  only  to  afk  pardon  of  the 
Romans,  but  to  affure  them  they  would  likewife  make  ample  reftitu- 
tion,  and  deliver  up  the  Authors  of  thofe  hoftilities  into  their  hands. 
This  fubmiffion  however,  being  rejeded  at  Rome,  and  the  Ambaffa- 
dors 
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dors  returning  without  any  hopes  of  pardon,  Claudius  Pontius  their 
General,  in  order  to  aniinitc  his  men  to  behave  valiantly,  rcprefciitcd 
lo  llieui  in  an  harangue  for  that  purpofe,  that  fmcc  the  Romans  v\'oulti 
accept  of  no  fitistadion,  but  were  determined  to  make  war  upon  them, 
though  they  for  their  own  parts  had  offered  to  accommodate  matters  in 
an  amicable  manner,  tlicy  were  under  an  ahfolute  necclhty  of  taking 
up  arms  for  their  own  defence;  Ju/ium  cfl  bcllum  (faid  lie)  qtiibus  ne- 
Cijiiirium  ;  C9*  pia  arma  qui  bus  nulla  nifi  in  armis  fpcs  e  fi  :  a  ivar  is 
always  juji  ivben  nccejfary  ;  and  it  is  a  mans  duty  to  take  up  arms  ivhen 
there  is  no  otbir  iLuiy  left  to  prefcrve  bimfclf;  upon  which  nercdity 
alone  he  founded  his  hopes  of  vicftory.  But  that  we  may  have  no  oc- 
Cifion  to  lay  any  thing  more  upon  this  fubjed  another  time,  I  Ihall  here 
add  lome  other  examples  from  the  Roman  Hiftory  which  feem  worthy 
of  notice.  Iq  a  war  with  the  Veientes,  Caius  Manilius  being  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman  army,  which  lav  encamped  not  far  from  the  enemy;  the 
latter  found  means  to  force  fome  part  of  his  entrenchments  :  upon 
which,  Manilius  haftcd  with  a  body  of  troops  to  fuccour  his  camp,  and 
lliut  up  all  the  avenues  to  it  in  fo  effedual  a  manner  that  he  thought  it 
impofnble  for  the  enemy  to  make  their  efcape.  But  the  Veientes  feeing 
they  were  thus  enclofed  on  every  fide,  exerted  themfelves  with  fuch 
fury  that  they  killed  Manilius,  and  would  iiave  deftroyed  his  whole 
army,  it  one  of  the  Tribunes  had  not  wifely  opened  them  a  way  for 
their  retreat.  Hence  we  fee  that  whilfl:  the  Veientes  were  under  a  ne- 
celiity  of  fighting,  they  fought  defperately  :  but  as  foon  as  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  retreating,  they  chofe  rather  to  do  that  than  fight  any 
longer.  The  Volfci  and  ;^ui  having  invaded  the  Roman  territories, 
two  Confuls  were  fent  at  the  head  of  two  different  armies  to  oppofe 
them  ;  and  iurprizing  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  they  enclofed  them  in 
fuch  a  manner  there,  that  Vettius  Mettius  their  General,  finding  they 
mull  either  fight  their  way  through,  or  all  be  cut  to  pieces,  bravely 
called  out  to  his  Soldiers,  lie  mecum^  non  muruSj  non  'valium  ;  armati 
armatis  objìant  j  virtute  pares ^  qua  iiltimum  ac  maximum  telum  ejl^  ne- 
ceffitate  Juperiores  efiis  :  follow  me^  there  is  neither  wall,  nor  rampart  in 
the  'xay  -,  you  have  arms  in  your  hands,  as  well  as  they  ;  your  courage  is 
equal-,  and  in  point  of  neccjjitv^  which  is  the  fiarpejl  and  befl  weapon, 
you  are fuperior  :  in  which  pafiage,  it  is  remarkable  thit  Livy  calls  Ne- 
ccflity  the  Jl:arpefl  and  befl  weapon. — Camillus,  the  wifefi:  General  Rome 
ever  had,  having  entered  Vcii  by  Storm,  commanded  his  Soldiers  with 
a  loud  voice  to  fpare  every  man  that  laid  down  his  arms  :  and  this  he 
did  to  facilitate  the  total  reduction  of  that  town,  which  othcrwife,  per- 
haps, might  have  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  after  all,  if  he  had  laid 
the  garrilon  under  a  neceffity  ot  defending  themfelves  to  the  lafl  extre- 
mity.    But  as  they  were  encouraged  by  thefe  orders  to  lay  down  their 

arms. 
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arms,  the  town  was  taken  without  much  bloodOied  j  and  many  other 
Generals  have  fince  made  ufe  of  the  fame  expedient  [e]. 

CHAP.    XIII. 


Whether  a  good  General  and  a  bad  army^  or  a  good  army  and  a  had 

General^  are  moji  to  be  depended  upon. 

WHEN  Coriolanus  was  baniflied  from  Rome,  he  retired  to  the 
Volfci  J  and  having  raifed  an  army  amongft  them,  marched 
back  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  it,  in  order  to  revenge  himfelf  upon  his 
fellow-citizens:  but  being  prevailed  upon  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his 
Mother,  rather  than  any  confideration  of  the  Roman  arms,  he  defifled 
from  the  enterprize.  From  this  event,  fays  Livy,  it  plainly  appeared 
that  the  Romans  were  more  indebted  to  the  excellency  of  their  Gene- 
rals than  the  valour  of  their  Soldiers,  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
Commonwealth  :  for  though  they  had  always  been  ufed  to  beat  the 
Volfci  before  j  yet  they  were  not  able  to  cope  with  them,  after  they 
had  got  Coriolanus  at  the  head  of  their  forces. 

Now  though  Livy  feems  to  be  of  this  opinion,  yet  we  fee  from  many 
other  paflages  in  his  Hiftory,  that  the  bravery  of  the  Soldiers  ^lone 
often  did  very  great  things,  and  that  they  fometimes  ftood  more  firm, 
and  fought  with  greater  refolution  after  their  General  was  killed  than 
they  had  done  before  :  as  it  happened  in  the  army  which  the  Romans 
had  in  Spain  under  the  command  of  the  two  Scipio's,  in  which,  the 
Soldiers  behaved  fo  well  after  the  death  of  thofe  Generals,  that  they 
not  only  defended  themfelves,  but  fubdued  the  enemy,  and  maintained 
polTefTion  of  the  whole  Province  for  the  Romans.  So  that  upon  en- 
quiry, we  filali  find  fome  inftances  in  which  the  valour  of  the  Soldiers 
alone  gained  a  viftory  5  and  others,  wherein  the  condud  of  the  Com- 
mander only  had  the  fame  effed:  :  from  whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
if  either  one  or  the  other  of  them  is  able  to  efifetì:  great  things  of  them- 
felveSy  nothing  can  fland  before  them  when  united. 

But  if  it  jfhould  be  afked,  whether  a  good  army  with  a  bad  General, 
or  a  good  General  with  a  bad  army  is  moft  to  be  dreaded  ;  it  may  be 
anfwered,  that  in  Ctefar's  opinion,  no  great  account  is  to  be  made  either 
of  one  or  the  other.     For  when  he  marched  into  Spain  againft  Afrani  us 

[e"]  See  a  further  difcuffion  of  this  matter.  Book  I.  Chap,  xlvii.  cf  Monialgne^s  EJfays  .- 
and  Book  VII.  of  the  Art  of  War,  There  is  much  good  fenfe  without  doubt  in  the  old 
fayiog,  mah  a  golden  bridge  for  a  flying  enemy,  Jiee  alfo  Booklh  Chap.  xvii.  of  thefe  Dlf- 
aurfes» 

and 
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and  Pctreius,  who  were  at  tlic  head  of  a  good  army,  he  fccmcd  to  de- 
fpilc  the  enemy,  (juia  ibat  (iii  fxerciturn  fine  liucr,  becauje  he  "was  going 
to  j^ht  an  army  "svi^Miut  a  General^  hinting  at  the  weaknefs  of  thole 
two  Commanders.     On  the  contrary,  wlicn  he  led  his  forces  imo  Thcf- 
faly   againft  Poinpcy,  he  fa  id,  /Wo  ad  ducevi  fuic  exercitu^  I  am  now 
going  to  fight  a  General  "without  an  army.  It  miy  likewile  be  demanded, 
whether  it  is  caficr  for  a  good  General  to  make  a  good  army  ;  or  for  a 
good  army  to  make  a  good  General  ?  But  this  queftion  1  think  is  prc- 
fcntly  anlwcred:  for  certainly  manv  able  Soldiers  in  an  nrmy  may  fooncr 
difciphne  and  inliruct  one  man  how  to  do  his  duty,  tiian  one  man  can 
form  and  dilcipline,  and  model  a  whole  army.     When  Lucullus   was 
fent  ai^ainrt  Mithridates,  he  was  totally  inexpeiicnccd  in  military  affairs  : 
but  as  he  had  a  very  good  army  and  many  excellent  officers  under  him, 
they  foon  made  him   an  able  General.     The  Romans  not  having  free 
men  enow  to  recruit  their  armies,  were   forced  to  arm  a  number  of 
Slaves,  and   gave    the    command   of  them    to   Scmpronius  Gracchus, 
who  difciplined  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  in  a  very  fliort  time  they 
became  good  Soldiers.     Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  (as  I  have  (hewn 
elfewhere)  having   delivered  their  countrymen   the  Thebans  from  the 
yoke  of  Sparta,  foon  made  fuch  Soldiers  of  the  very  peafants,  that  they 
not  only  fupported  a  war  againft  the  Spartans,  but  totally  fubdued  them 
at  laft  [  /  ]  :   from  which  we  fee  there  are  examples  on  both  fides,  and 
that  it  is  either  in  the  power  of  a  good  army  to  make  a  good  General, 
or  of  a  good  General  to  make  a  good  army.     The  beft  army  in  the 
world  however  will  be  apt  to  grow  infolent  and  mutinous,  if  it  has  not 
an  able  General  to  curb  and  reftrain  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  Soldiers; 
as  the  Macedonian  troops  did  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  the  Roman  Veterans  in  the  time  of  their  civil  wars.     So  that  I 
think  a  good  General  who  has  time  to  arm  and   difcipline  a   body  of 
new  raifed  men  in  a  proper  manner,  is  much  more  to  be  depended  upon 
than  an  Infolent  army,  even  of  Veterans,  which  has  made  a  fudden  and 
tumultuary   choice   of  fome  officer  to  command  it.     Thofe  Generals 
therefore  are  certaifdy  worthy  of  the  highefl:  praife  and  admiration  who 
have  gjiined  vidiories   with  a    parcel  of  raw   men  haftily  got  together, 
whom  thev  themfelvcs  have  difciplined   and  made  ^ood  Soldiers  before 
they  led  them  on  to  battle.     For  indeed  this  is  a  tafk  that  is  doubly  ar- 
duous, and  requires  fuch  rare  abilities  that  if  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
many,   who  yet   have   made  a  great  figure    in  the  world,  perhaps  they 
would  not  have  been  fo  much  admired  and  extolled. 

f/J  Sec  Book  I.  Chap.  xxi.  and  Book  I.   of  the  ^rt  of  War. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.    XIV. 

l'hai  new  inventiojis  and  fuddcn  cries  fometimes  have  Jira?ige  effeSfs  in 

battle, 

OF  what  importance  a  fiidden  rumour,  or  unufual  fpedacle,  or 
chance  word  may  be  in  time  of  battle  (araongft  many  other  in- 
Aances)  we  have  a  remarkable  one  in  an  engagement  betwixt  the  PvO- 
mans  and  the  Volfci,  where  Quintius  the  Roman  General  obierving  one 
wing  of  his  army  was  beginning  to  give  way,  called  out  aloud  to  the 
Soldiers  to  Jland  their  ground,  for  the  other  iving  had  beat  the  enemy  j  an 
artifice  which  fo  animated  his  own  men,  and  itruck  fuch  a  terror  into 
the  other  army,  that  he  got  the  day  by  it.  Now  if  fuch  things  have 
a  great  eited:  in  a  well  difciplined  army,  certainly  they  mud  have  a 
much  greater  in  one  that  is  ill  difciphned  and  apt  to  be  thrown  into  dif- 
order  by  every  little  accident  :  for  a  proof  of  which,  let  me  relate  an 
event  that  happened  in  our  own  times.  Not  many  years  ago  the  City 
of  Perugia  was  divided  into  two  fadions,  the  Oddi  and  the  Baglioni  ; 
the  latter  of  whom  prevailing,  the  former  were  banifhed.  But  having 
raifed  fome  forces  and  conduced  them  with  great  privacy  to  a  place 
near  Perugia,  they  were  let  into  the  town  one  night  by  fome  of  their 
friends  there,  and  got  as  far  as  the  main  fquare  without  being  difcovered. 
But  as  the  Streets  in  that  City  were  barricadoed  with  ftrong  chains,  the 
Oddi  had  a  man  at  the  head  of  their  forces  with  an  iron  maul  to  break 
the  links  of  the*  chains,  and  make  way  for  the  horfe  :  by  which  means 
they  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  main  fquare,  as  I  juft  now  faid,  and 
had  only  one  chain  to  break  which  fecured  the  paflage  into  it.  But  a 
fudden  alarm  being  raifed  when  they  came  thither,  the  man  who  was 
to  break  that  chain  was  fo  prefled  upon  by  the  Soldiers  behind  him, 
that  not  having  room  to  manage  the  maul,  he  called  out  to  them,  kee^ 
back,  keep  back  ;  which  cry  paffing  from  one  to  another,  thofe  in  the 
rear  began  to  run  away,  and  were  foon  followed  by  all  the  reft  in  fuch 
confufion  that  the  defign  was  totally  defeated.  From  hence  we  may 
obferve  that  good  order  and  difcipline  are  necelTary  in  an  army,  not  only 
to  prevent  confufion  in  time  of  battle,  but  to  fecure  it  from  being 
thrown  into  diforder  and  confternation  by  accidents  :  for  undifciplined 
forces,  befides  their  other  imperfedions,  are  particularly  apt  to  be  terri- 
fied by  any  fudden  rumour  or  unufual  noife  or  cry.  A  good  General 
therefore  ought  to  appoint  officers  on  purpofe  to  carry  his  orders  to  every 
part  of  his  army,  and  to  lay  a  ftridl  injundion  upon  his  Soldiers  to  fhew 
no  manner  of  regard,  nor  fo  much  as  to  liften  to  any  order  or  report 
Vol.  II.  S  f  but 
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hut  wliat  they  have  from  thole  Ollkf rs  ;  who  mull  be  char^j^ed  to  dc- 
hvcr  his  commands  word  for  word  as  they  receive  them  from  his  own 
mouth  :  the  want  of  which  precaution  has  otten  occafioucd  very  great 
confufion  in  an  army. 

As  to  ll range  and  fudden  appearances,  a  General  ought  to  introikicc 
feme  luch  tliing  in  the  heat  of  thcbattlc  if  polììblc,  to  encourage  his  own 
men,  and  difniay  the  ciiemy  :  for  nothing  contributes  more  to  tlie  gaining 
of  a  victory.  An  inllancc  of  which  we  have  in  the  conduc^l  of  Sulpi- 
tius  the  Roman  Didaior,  who,  when  he  was  preparing  to  engage  tlie 
Gauls,  cauled  all  the  futtlcrs  and  fervants  that  followed  his  camp  to  be 
armed  and  mounted  upon  the  mules  and  other  beafls  that  ufcd  to  carry 
the  ba^ST.iee,  with  colours  ami  other  marks  of  diftiuLHion  to  make  them 
look  like  a  large  body  of  horfej  and  having  ported  them  behind  a  hill, 
he  ordered  them  to  make  their  appearance  u[x)n  a  proper  fignal  when 
the  battle  began  to  grow  hot  :  which  being  executed  accordingly,  Oriick 
fuch  a  terror  into  the  Gauls  that  they  loft  the  d.iy  [g].  A  wife  (JeneraL 
therefore  is  to  ftudy  thefe  two  points  with  attention  :  in  the  firft  place 
to  intimidate  the  enemy  by  lome  fuch  ftratagem  as  this  ;  and  in  the 
next,  to  make  due  provifion  to  difcover  and  defeat  any  thing  of  the  fame 
kind  that  may  be  pra(5lifed  againft  him;  as  an  Indian  King  ferved  Se- 
miramis,  who  perceiving  he  had  a  great  many  Elephants  in  his  army, 
caufed  a  number  of  Camels  to  be  loaded  with  the  Skins  of  bufFaioes 
and  other  beafts,  and  to  be  covered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  look  like 
Elephants,  which  She  ordered  to  advance  againft  the  Enemy  to  fright 
them  if  it  was  poffible  ;  but  the  King  difcovered  the  trick,  and  not 
only  prevented  the  defigned  efted:,  but  turned  it  to  her  own  prejudice. 
Mamercus  being  appointed  Di(5lator  in  a  war  wherein  the  Romans  were 
engaged  with  the  Fidenates,  they  ordered  a  number  of  men  to  fally  out 
of  the  town  with  fire  at  the  end  of  their  lances  whilft  they  were  fighting 
near  the  walls,  in  hopes  that  the  novelty  of  the  fight  would  have  made 
tlie  Romans  break  their  ranks. 

With  regard  to  fuch  ftratagems,  we  may  obfcrve,  that  when  they 
have  fomeihing  folid  and  efficacious  to  fupport  them,  they 
may  be  made  ufe  of  with  advantage;  becaufe  the  futility  of  the 
whole  is  not  fo  foon  difcovered  :  but  that  whtn  they  are  formidable  ra- 
ther in  appearance  than  reality,  it  is  better  either  to  let  them  alcme,  or 
to  play  them  off  at  fuch  a  diftance  that  their  weak  fide  may  not  fo  ea- 
fily  be  found  out  ;  as  Sulpitius  did  with  his  Mulateers.  For  if  they  are 
weak  and  ineffedtual  at  the  bottom,  that  will  prefently  be  perceived  if 

[g]  See  the  4.th  and  5th  Books  of  the  Art  of  War.  Let  any  one  figure  to  himfelf 
with  what  terror  and  difmay  the  fight  of  men  fighting  on  horfcback,  and  the  ejcplofion 
of  great  guns  mufl  affcft  the  poor  American  Indians  when  they  were  firft  introduced 
amonefl  them  by  the  Spaniards. 

you 
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you  come  near  the  enemy,  and  may  do  you  more  harm  than  good  j  as 
the  fham  Elephants  did  to  Semiramis,  and  the  blazing  lances  to  the 
Fidenates  :  which  laft  indeed  cau(ed  fome  little  diforder  in  the  Roman 
army  at  firft .;  but  the  Dictator  coming  up  and  reproaching  his  troops 
with  puiiilanimity,  aflced  them  if  they  were  not  afliamed  to  be  fmoaked 
away  like  flies,  encouraging  them  at  the  fame  time  to  return  to  the 
charge  like  men,  and  ha7'n  the  enemy  ivith  their  own  Jires^  fince  they 
could  not  make  them  their  friends  by  generous  treatment  j  Suis  JJatnmìs 
delete  Fideìias^  qtias  veftris  beneficiis  placare  non  potuiftis  :  upon  which 
they  rallied,  and  utterly  defeated  the  enemy  in  Spite  of  their  fires. 


CHAP.     XV. 

Thaf  more  than  one  Commander  in  chief  over  an  army  do   more  harm 

thafi  good. 

AFTER  the  Fidenates  had  rebelled  againfl:  the  Pvomans,  and  de- 
ftroyed  a  Colony  which  they  had  fent  to  fettle  amongft  them, 
the  Romans  created  four  Tribunes  with  Confular  power  to  chaflife 
them  for  their  infolence.  One  of  thefe  Tribunes  was  to  ftay  at  home 
to  take  care  of  the  City  j  the  other  three  were  fent  againfl  the  Fjde- 
nates  and  Vcientes  :  but  not  agreeing  amongft  themfelves,  they  neither 
gained  much  honour  ir>  that  expedition,  nor  did  the  Republic  fuffer 
any  material  lofs  by  it  j  as  the  default  of  the  Generals  was  in  fome 
meafure  balanced  by  the  valour  of  their  Soldiers.  The  Romans  there- 
fore, in  order  to  remedy  the  diforders  which  had  been  occafioned  by  a 
diverfity  of  Commanders,  immediately  created  a  Dictator  :  that  fo  when 
the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  one  man  alone,  he  might  adi  with  more 
vigour  and  fteddinefs. 

Hence  we  may  obferve  how  inconvenient,  and  indeed  how  prejudi- 
cial it  is  to  have  feveral  Commandeis  in  chief,  either  in  an  army  or  a 
town  that  is  befieged  :  and  Livy  very  juftly  fays,  Tres  Tribimi^  poteftate 
confulari^  documento  fuere^  quam  plurium  imperiufn  bello  inutile  ejfet  : 
tendendo  ad  fua  quifque  co?i/ilia,  cu?n  alii  aliud  lideretur^  aperuerunt  ad 
occafionem  locum  hojli  :  The  conduci  of  thefe  three  Tribunes  with  Confular 
power  plainly  fljewed  how  imprudent  a  thing  it  is  to  gi've  the  command  of 
an  army  to  ferverai  perfons  j  fince  one  of  them  took  one  courfe  and  another 
another^  according  to  the  diverfity  of  their  opinions  j  by  which  they  gave 
the  enemy  an  advantage  over  them.  Now  though  this  inftance  may 
feem  fufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  have  laid  down,  I  will  add 
two  more,  one  of  ancient,  the  other  of  modern  date,  for  a  further 
confirmation  of  it.     In  the  year   1 500,  Lewis  XII.  King  of  France, 

S  f  2  having 
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having  rctikcn  Milan,  fcnt  his  forces  to  reduce  Pila  and  to  remore  it  to 

the  Florentines  :  in   which   enterprise  thcv  were  commanded  by   two 

Florentine   CommilVaric?,    Giovanni   Battilla   Ridolli,  and    Luca  degli 

Albizi.     I3ut  as  the  former  of  them  was  a  lììan  of  great  reputation  and 

much  older  thin  the  other,  Luca  left  the  management  of  every  thing 

entirely  to  hitìì  :  and  though  he  did  not  openly  and  diredly  oppofc  him 

in  any  of  his  meafures,  yet  he  plainly  (hewed  his  difapprobation  of  them, 

fometimes  by  a  fullen  filencc,  and  fometimes   by  carping  and  laughing 

at  them  behind  his  back  ;  fo  that  he  was  fo  far  from  aliifling  his  Col- 

legue  cither  in  Council  or  any  other  way,  that  he  did  not  give  himfelf 

the  leafl  trouble  or  concern  about  the  iiiatter.     But  RidoUi  being  foon 

after  obliged  to  return  to  Florence  upon  fome  occafion  or  other,  and  the 

iole  command   devolving  upon  Albizi,  he  exerted  himfelf  with  great 

fpirit,   prudence  and  adlivity,  and  fhewed  that  he  was  Maftcr  of  many 

other  extraordinary  qualifications,  which  he  had  fufFered  to  lie  dormant 

whilft  the  command  was  divided  betwixt  hitii  and  Ridolfi.     The  other 

inftance   is  out  of  Livy,  who  fpeaking  of  the   Expedition    in   which 

Quintius  and  Agrippa  commanded  the  Roman  army  againH:  the  iniqui, 

fays  that  Agrippa  defired  that  Quintius  might  have  the  fole  management 

of  that  war  committed  to  him,   becaufe,  Saluberrimum  ad  adminiflra' 

ttonem  magnarum  rerum  ejì^  futnmam  imperii  apud  unum  ejje  j  in  the  ad^ 

minifiration  of  great  affairs^  it  is  of  the  utmojl  importance  to  lodge  the 

fupr erne  power  in  one  per/on  only.     But  Princes  and  Republics  adi  in  a 

very  different  manner  at  prefent  ;  and   fend  feveral  Generals  or  Com- 

miffaries  to  command   one  army  j  which  often  creates  infinite   confu- 

iion,  and  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  French  and  Italian  armies  in   our 

times.     VVe  may  venture  to  conclude  then,  that  it  is  much  better  to 

commit  the  execution  of  any  enterprize  to  one  man  alone  of  common 

abilities,  than  to  two  of  the  mod  able  men  you  can  find,  with  equal, 

authority  [/?]. 

[A]  OvK  syxSi)  1ro^^xs»pa).^^)  eK  «cifars^  tiu,  fays  HoRlCr. . 
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CHAP.    XVL 

^hat  men  of  eminent  'virtue  and  merit  are  employed  in  time  of  danger  and. 
dijlrefs  :  but  in  peaceable  and  profperous  times y  men  of  the  grcateji. 
riches  and  alliances  are  preferred.. 

IT  always  was,  and  always  will  be  the  fate  of  able  and  virtuous- 
men,  to  be  negleded  and  laid  alide  in  peaceable  times,  efpecially  in 
a  Commonwealth  :  for  the  reputation  which  they  have  acquired  by 
their  virtue,  excites  fuch  a  degree  of  envy  in  others,  that  they  endea- 
vour not  only  to  equal,  but  to  exalt  themfelves  above  them  in  other 
refpedis  at  leaft.  Thucydides  tells  us  accordingly,  that  the  Athenians 
having  got  the  better  in  the  Peloponefian  war,  not  only  humbled  the 
pride  of  Sparta,  but  kept  all  Greece  in  awe,  and  became  fo  powerful, 
that  they  formed  a  defign  of  making  themfelves  mafters  of  Sicily. 
When  the  matter  came  to  be  deliberated  upon,  Alcibiades  and  fome 
other  Citizens  promoted  it  with  all  their  might  ;  not  fo  much  out  of 
any  regard  to  the  public  good,  as  to  gratify  their  own  private  intereft. 
and  ambition,  hoping  they  fhould  be  employed  as  Chiefs  in  that  expe- 
dition. But  Nicias,.  a  man  of  the  greateft  reputition  in  Athens,  op- 
pofed  it  with  no  lefs  vehemence  :  and  the  principal  argument  he  made 
ufe  of  in  one  of  his  harangues,  to  convince  the  people  that  he  had  the 
good  of  the  public  alone  at  heart,  and  no  private  view  or  intereft  of  his. 
own  to  ferve,  was,  that  bydilTuading  them  from  fuch  an  enterprize,  he 
rather  prejudiced  himfelf  than  otherwife  ;  becaufe  he  very  well  knew, 
that  whilft  they  continued  in  peace,  many  other  of  his  fellow  Citizens 
would  be  put  over  his  head  j  but  that  if  war  iliould  break  out,  he  mufl 
of  neceffity  be  preferred  to  them  all.  Indeed  it  is  a  common  foible  in 
all  Republics  to  negledt  men  of  the  greateft  abilities  and  qualifications 
in  times  of  quiet  and  fecurity  :  but  it  is  very  imprudent,  becaufe  it  is 
fure  to  raile  their  indignation,  when  they  not  only  fee  themfelves  over- 
looked and  defpifed,  but  bafe  and  unworthy  men  preferred  j  which  has 
been  the  ruin  of  many  Republics:  for  great  men,  who  are  treated  in 
this  manner,  and  know  that  is  owing  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  times, 
will  naturally  endeavour  to  difturb  the  v/aters,  and  embroil  their 
country  in  wars,  which  muft  of  courfe  be  of  great  prejudice  to  it, 
and  perhaps  may  end  in  its  deftru^lion. 

Confidering  therefore  with  myfelf  fonu'imes,  how  this  evil  might 
be  prevented  in  a  Commonwealth.  I  thir.k  there  are  but  two  ways  of 
doing  it  :  one  of  which  is,  by  keeping  the  Citizens  poor,  or  at  leaft 
from  growing  too  rich  5  that  fo  they  may  not  have  it  in  their  power  to. 

advance 
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advance  llicmfclvcs  by  corrupting  oihcrs,  if  they  arc  not  men  of  abi- 
lities and  integrity  :  the  other  is,  to  be  always  in  fuch  rcadincls  for  war, 
that  you  may  begin  one  at  any  time  when  yon  plcafc  :  for  upon  luch  oc- 
calions  great  and  cniincnt  men  niull  of  nccclììty  be  employed  ;  and  thi? 
was  the  policy  of  the  Romans  in  the  firll  and  bell  ages  of  their  Coni- 
monwealth.  For  as  they  conllantly  had  armies  in  ilic  field,  they 
never  wanted  opportunities  of  employing  their  bed  Citizens  j  io  that 
thev  could  not  well  deprive  them  of  the  reward  due  to  their  merit,  by 
giving  it  to  others  that  were  unworthy  of  it  :  and  if  ever  they  eitlier 
happened  to  milì:ake  their  man,  or  had  a  mind  to  try  his  abilities,  and 
any  misfortune  or  difordcr  cnfucd,  they  loon  remedied  their  error.  But 
other  Republics  which  have  no  fuch  provifions,  and  never  make  war 
but  when  they  aie  forced  to  it  by  downright  necelììty,  cannot  prevent 
thefe  inconvcniencics  -,  and  therefore  mull  be  fubjcdt  to  great  dangers 
and  troubles,  efpccially  when  the  perfon  who  is  negled:ed  in  that 
manner,  happens  to  be  of  a  revengeful  difpofition,  and  has  great  intereft 
and  many  partizans  in  the  Commonwealth.  Neverthclefs,  though  the 
Romafis  kept  clear  of  this  evil  lor  a  confiderable  time,  yet  after  they 
had  vanquiflied  Antiochus  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  had  no  other 
war  of  any  great  importance  upon  their  hands,  they  fcemed  to  difpofe 
of  their  honours  and  the  command  of  their  armies  not  according  to 
merit,  bat  the  degree  of  favour  and  popularity  which  any  one  had 
acquired  amongft  his  fellow  Citizens.  Paulus  y^milius  was  refuled  the 
ConfulHiip  fevcral  times,  and  could  never  obtain  that  honour  till  the 
commencement  of  the  Macedonian  war  :  for  then  indeed  the  Citizens 
apprehending  it  would  be  attended  with  much  danger,  unanimoufiy 
made  choice  of  him  to  condudt  it.  The  Republic  of  Florence  being 
engaged  in  many  wars  after  the  year  1494,  and  all  the  Florentine 
Generals  having  behaved  ill,  Antonio  Giacomini  was  fixed  upon  at  laft 
to  command  their  troops,  and  fhewed  himfelf  fo  able  a  Soldier,  that 
"whilft  there  was  anv  appearance  of  danger  left,  the  reft  of  the  Citizens 
fcemed  to  have  laid  afide  all  envy  and  ambition  ;  for  he  had  not  fo  much 
as  one  competitor  in  the  eledion  of  a  Commidary  :  but  afterwards  wlien 
the  danger  was  blown  over,  and  a  new  war  broke  out,  the  management 
of  which  mas  more  likely  to  be  attended  with  honour  and  fucccfs  than 
anv  fort  of  difficulty  or  hazard,  there  were  lb  many  Candidates  for  the 
Office  of  CommilTary,  that  notwithftanding  three  were  to  be  appointed 
to  go  upon  an  expedition  againft  Pila,  he  had  not  intereft  enough  to  be 
chofen  one  of  that  number.  And  though  indeed  there  can  be  no  certain 
eftimate  made  of  the  lofs  our  Republic  fuflained  by  poftponing  Gia- 
comini, yet  we  may  pretty  well  gucls  at  it  :  for  as  the  Pifans  were  very 
ill  provided  for  their  defence,  if  he  had  conduéted  the  Siege,  he  would 
foon  have  reduced  them  to  fuch  extremities,  that  they  muft  have  fur- 
rendered 
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rendered  at  difcretion  :  but  the  Siege  being  carried  on  by  Commanders 
of  little  experience  in  military  afF.iirs,  the  Pifans  held  out  fo  long  that 
the  Florentines  were  forced  to  buy  the  place  at  lafl:,  when  they  might 
otherwife  have  had  it  for  nothing.  Giacomini  then  mull  certainly  be 
highly  difgufted  at  fuch  treatment:  and  indeed  a  man  in  fu ch  a  cafe 
muft  be  poflelfed  of  a  great  degree  of  patience  and  goodnefs,  not  to 
take  revenge,  if  it  lies  in  his  power,  either  upon  the  whole  Common- 
wealth or  fome  particular  perfon:  againft  which,  every  Republic  fliould 
take  fpecial  care  to  guard  itfelf,  as  I  (hall  fhew  in  the  next  Chapter  [  i  ]^ 


CHAP.     XVII. 

That  a  man  who   has  been  injured  or  difgufied,  Jloould  not  be  trujied 
afterwards  in  any  Office  of  authority  or  importance, 

A  Commonwealth  ought  to  take  particular  care  never  to  prefer  a 
man  to  any  place  of  truft  or  authority,  whom  they  have  firft 
injured  or  abufed  to  any  confiderable  degree.  Claudius  Nero  was  fent 
into  Spain  with  an  army  againft  Afdrubal  j  and  though  he  had  poifefTed 
himfelf  of  all  the  pafTes  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  enemy 
lay,  and  (hut  them  up  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  reduced  to  a 
neceffity  either  of  fighting  him  with  difadvantage,  or  of  perifhing  with 
hunger  J  yet  Afdrubal  had  the  addrefs  to  amufe  him  with  overtures  of 
peace,  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  fafe  retreat,  and  efcaping 
entirely  out  of  his  hands.  When  this  came  to  be  known  at  Rome,  he 
was  exceedingly  blamed  for  his  conduct,  both  by  the  Senate  and  people, 
and  fo  railed  at  by  the  whole  City,  that  he  was  not  a  little  mortified  at 
it.  But  being  afterwards  create-d  Conful,  and  fent  out  againft  Hannibal, 
he  divided  his  army,  and  marched  with  one  part  of  it  to  join  another 
body  of  troops  which  was  under  the  command  of  his  CoUegue,  in  order 
to  fight  Afdrubal  before  he  could  be  reinforced  by  Hannibal  :  which 
was  reckoned  fo  dangerous  a  ftep,  that  the  Republic  was  in  great  pain 
and  anxiety  about  it,  till  they  received  intelligence  that  he  had  defeated 
Afdrubal.  Being  afked,  however,  after  the  matter  was  over,  what 
could  induce  him  to  take  fo  defperate  a  refolution,  in  which  he  rifqued 
the  liberties  of  his  country  as  it  were  upon  one  throw,  and  tha:  too 
without  any  apparent  neceffity  ;  he  faid  he  did  it  becaufe  he  knew  that 
if  he  fucceeded,  he  (hould  recover  the  reputation  he  had  loft  in  Spain  -, 
but  if  he  mifcarried,  he  fliould  fufficientiy  revenge  himfelf  upon  that 
City  and  thofe  Citizens  who  had  abufed  him  in  fo  ungrateful  and 

[  /  J  The  further  application  of  this  Chapter  is  left  to  the  Reader. 

indifcreta 
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infilerete  a  manner.  Now  if  the  rclcntmcnt  that  is  always  excited  by 
luch  ufagc  could  produce  thcfc  etTct'ls  in  the  breall  of  a  Roninn,  and 
at  a  time  wlicnthat  Republic  was  yet  incorrupt,  it  iiiay  well  be  expcded 
to  operate  more  powerfully  in  perlons  who  live  in  a  Common  weal  tli 
that  is  Icfs  virtuous,  and  have  not  (o  much  regard  to  the  good  of  the 
public  as  the  gratilication  of  their  own  palhons.  But  as  it  is  imponiblc 
to  prefcribe  any  certain  remedy  for  fuch  evils,  it  is  likewifc  impofììblc 
tliat  anv  Commonwealth  lliould  be  perpetual  ;  fince  every  one  is  liable 
to  a  thoufand  unexpedcd  accidents  which  may  occalion  ks  ruin. 


C  U  A  P.     XVIII. 

72'tf/  nothing  J}:(XL'i  the  abilities  of  a  General  Jo  tnuch^  as  to  penetrate  into 

the  dcj!g7is  oj  the  Enemy. 

EPAMINONDAS  the  Theban  ufed  to  fay  that  nothing  was 
more  necelTary  or  of  greater  fervice  to  a  General  than  to  penetrate 
into  the  defigns  of  the  enemy:  and  fmce  that  is  generally  a  difficult 
matter,  he  certainly  is  worthy  of  much  praife  who  fucceeds  in  it.  For 
\i  the  very  adlions  of  an  enemy,  and  thofe  too  which  fall  under  our 
immediate  notice  and  obfervation  are  often  myflerious  and  hard  to  be 
accounted  for,  certainly  it  mufl:  be  much  more  difficult  to  difcover  their 
fecret  defigns  and  refolutions.  It  has  frequently  happened,  when  an 
engagement  has  lallcd  till  night,  that  the  conquering  army  has  thought 
itftlf  defeated,  and  that  which  has  had  the  worft  of  it,  has  looked 
upon  itfelf  as  vi«ftorious  :  an  error  that  fometlmes  proves  fatal  to  thofe 
that  fall  into  it  ;  as  it  did  to  Brutus  and  Caffius,  who  were  ruined  by  a 
miftake  of  this  kind.  For  the  wing  which  Brutus  commanded  having 
routed  the  forces  he  was  engaged  with,  Caffius,  on  the  contrary,  thought 
it  had  been  defeated,  and  killed  himfelf  in  defpair.  At  the  battle  of 
St.  Cecilia  in  Lombardy  which  happened  not  long  ago  betwixt  the 
French  and  the  Swifs,  night  coming  on,  a  body  of  Swifs,  which  re- 
mained entire  and  unbroken,  thought  they  had  got  the  day,  not  know- 
ing that  the  refi  of  their  army  was  routed  and  difperfed  :  fo  that  inflead 
of  retreai'ng  in  the  dark,  as  they  might  have  done,  they  continued 
upon  the  field  of  battle  till  the  next  morning  j  at  which  time  they 
w-rc  charged  again  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  Pope's  army  and  that  of 
thv:  King  of  Spain  had  like  to  have  been  ruined  alfo  by  this  miftake  : 
for  upon  a  falfe  report  that  the  Swifs  had  gained  a  victory,  they  paffied 
the  Po,  and  advanced  fo  far  that  they  very  narrowly  efcaped  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  before  they  were  undeceived.  An  error  of  the 
(àme  kind  happened  in  the  camps  of  the  Romans  and  the  iEqui  :  for 

Sempronius 
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Sempronius  the  Roman  Conful  being  fent  with  an  army  againfV  the 
Enemy,  and  forcing  them  to  an  engagement  which  continued  till  night 
with  various  fuccefs  on  each  fide,  when  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and  both 
armies  had  fuftained  confiderable  lofs  in  the  battle,  neither  of  them  re- 
turned to  their  camp,  bnt  drew  off  to  the  neighbouring  hills,  where 
they  thought  they  fliould  be  more  fccure.  The  Roman  army  was 
divided  into  two  parts;  one  of  which  had  followed  the  Conful  3  the 
other  Tempanius,  a  Centurion,  to  whofe  valour  and  conduct  ic  was 
owing  that  the  Romans  had  not  been  entirely  routed  that  day.  Bat  in 
the  morning,  the  Conful  hearing  no  more  of  the  enemy,  retreated 
towards  Rome  ;  as  the  Mqu'i  likewife  did  towards  their  own  country  : 
for  each  fide  thinking  they  had  loft  the  day,  marched  away,  and  left 
their  camps  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  It  happened  however,  that 
Tempanius,  who  was  likewife  going  to  retreat  with  the  reft  of  the 
Roman  army,  had  intelligence  from  fome  of  ^he  JEqm  who  were 
wounded  and  afterwards  taken  prifoners,  that  their  Generals  had  quitted 
the  field  and  left  the  camp  which  they  had  poftefted  there:  upon  which, 
he  in  the  firft  place  returned  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  having  fecured 
that,  immediately  plundered  the  enemy's,  and  returned  vidlorious  to 
Rome  :  an  advantage  which  was  gained  merely  by  his  having  received 
information  of  the  enemy's  miftake,  before  they  knew  any  thing  of 
that  into  which  the  Romans  had  fallen  themfelves. 

Hence  we  fee  it  fometimes  happens  that  two  oppofite  armies  may  be 
in  the  fame  error,  and  prefTed  by  the  fame  necefiity;  and  that  that  will 
come  oft'  with  the  advantage  at  laft,  which  is  firft  acquainted  with 
the  diftrefs  of  the  other.  To  confirm  this,  I  fhall  add  another  example 
which  happened  not  long  ago  in  our  own  country.  In  the  year  149^, 
when  the  Florentines  had  entered  the  territories  of  Pifa  with  a  powerful 
army,  and  laid  clofe  fiege  to  that  City,  the  Venetians  having  taken  it 
under  their  proteólion,  and  feeing  no  other  method  to  fave  it,  refolved 
to  make  a  diverfion  by  invading  fome  other  part  of  the  Florentine 
dominions  :  for  which  purpofe,  they  fent  a  large  body  of  forces  into 
the  vale  of  Lamona,  and  not  only  feized  upon  Marradi,  but  laid  fiege 
to  the  Fortrefs  of  Caftiglione,  which  ftands  upon  a  hill  above  it.  The 
Florentines  being  alarmed  at  this,  determined  to  fuccour  the  fortrefs  ; 
but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  weaken  their  army  before  Pifa  :  and 
therefore  having  made  new  levies  both  of  horfe  and  foot,  they  fent 
them  towards  that  place  under  the  command  of  Jacopo  d'Appiano, 
Lord  of  Piombino,  and  Count  Rinuccio  da  Marciano.  But  upon  the 
arrival  of  thefe  forces  near  Caftiglione,  the  Venetians  raifed  the  fiege, 
and  retreated  into  the  town  :  fo  that  the  two  armies  lying  clofe  together 
for  feveral  days,  both  fuifered  greatly  for  want  of  provifions  and  other 
neceffaries  j  and  as  neither  of  them  durft  come  to  an  engagement,  nor  was 

Vol.  II,  T  t  aware 
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aware  of  the  other's  diftrcfs,  it  happened  that  they  both  refolvcd  to 
quit  their  lituation  the  latnc  morning  ;  the  Venetians  deligning  to  retreat 
towards  Berzighell.i  and  Faenza,  and  the  Florentines  towards  Caljglia 
and  Mugello.  When  the  morning  came,  and  cacli  fide  had  begun  to 
lend  away  their  baggage,  a  poor  old  woman  who  lived  in  Marradi, 
happening  to  come  into  the  Florentine  camp  to  fee  fome  relations  (he 
had  there,  informed  them  that  the  Venetians  were  marching  off:  upon 
which,  the  Florentine  Generals  taking  courage,  immediately  purfued 
ihcm  with  all  their  forces,  and  wrote  word  to  Florence  that  they  had 
not  only  obliged  the  enemy  to  quit  Marradi,  bat  had  adually  beat  them, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  This  vidory  then  (if  it  may  be  fo  called) 
was  wholly  owing  to  chance  ;  for  if  the  Venetians  had  happened  to 
have  known  that  the  Florentines  were  in  motion,  before  the  latter  were 
aware  of  their  decamping,  the  confequence  would  certainly  have  been 
the  fame  with  regard  to  them,  and  tlie  Florentines  mud  have  come  off 
with  difadvantage. 


CHAP.     XIX. 

ff^tttbcr  rigour ^  or  clemency  and  gentle  means y  have  a  greater  effeB  upon 

the  multitude, 

AT  a  time  when  the  Roman  Republic  was  miferably  divided  by 
intelaine  difcords  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians,  yet 
as  they  were  like  wife  engaged  in  w^rs  abroad,  they  fent  out  two  armies 
under  the  command  of  Qu^intius  and  Appius  Claudius.  Appius  behav- 
ing himfelf  with  great  rigour  and  aufterity  in  his  command,  was  fo 
ill  obeyed  by  his  Soldiers  that  he  was  forced  to  quit  his  province  with 
as  much  difgrace,  as  if  he  had  been  driven  out  of  it  by  the  enemy  : 
whilft  Qjintius  on  the  contrary,  being  of  a  benign  and  affable  difpofi- 
tion,  was  fo  well  fcrved  by  the  Soldiery,  that  he  fucceeded  in  all  his 
cnterprizes.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  command  over  a  multitude  is 
much  better  fupported  by  gentle  and  benevolent  meafures,  than  by  ri- 
gorous and  fevere  punifliments.  But  many  others  are  of  a  different  opi- 
nion, and  efpecially  Tacitus,  who  fays,  in  multitudine  regenda  plus  pana 
quam  cbfcquium  valet  :  it  is  an  eafier  matter  to  rule  a  multitude  with  a 
high  ka?td,  than  by  gentlenefs  and  clemency. 

Confidering  therefore  with  myfelf,  how  thefe  two  opinions  may  be 
reconciled,  I  fay,  that  the  people  to  be  governed  are  either  in  fome  mea- 
fure  your  equals  and  fellow  Citizens,  or  fuch  as  are  abfolutely  fubjea 
to  you.  In  the  firft  cafe,  you  cannot  fecurely  treat  them  with  that 
kverity  which  Tacitus  fecms   to  recommend  :  and  therefore,  as  the 

Roman 
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Roman  people  had  an  equal  fhare  with  the  Patricians  in  the  adminl- 
flration  of  the  Government,  they  were  not  to  he  treated  in  an  infolent 
and  cruel  manner,  by  perfons  who  had  but  a  temporary   command 
over  them.     Accordingly,  we  fee  that  thofe   Roman    Generals   who 
carefTed  their  Soldiers,  and   were   beloved  by  them,  always   performed 
greater  exploits  than   others  who  ufed  them  harfhly,  and  made  theni- 
felves  hated  and  feared  by  them  ;  except  they  happened  to  be  men  of 
extraordinary  worth  indeed,    like  Manlius   Torquatus.     But   whoever 
governs  people  that  are  abfolutely  fubje6t  to  him  (for  of  fuch  Tacitus 
Ipeaks)   muft  of  neceffity  have  recourfe  to  rigour  and  feverity,  inftead 
of  mildnefs  and  humanity  ;  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  rebelling 
and  trampling  upon  him.     This  however,  ought  to  be  praótifed  with 
due  moderation,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  excite  public  hatred, 
which  is  always  of  great  prejudice  to  Rulers.     Now  the  way  to  avoid 
that,  is  not  to  make  too  free  with  the  properties  of  your  Subjects  : 
for  as  to  their  blood,  few  Rulers  are  defirous  of  fliedding  it,  except  it 
is  either  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  fomebody's  eftate,  or  upon  fome  fuch 
extraordinary  occaflon  as  feldom  happens,  and  which  they  are  neceffa- 
rily  obliged  to  comply  with.     In  the  former  cafe,  indeed,  when  they 
are  governed  by  avarice  ;  as  they  muft  naturally   be  tempted  to  take 
away  the  lives  of  their  Subjed:s  ;  fo  they  never  want  opportunities  of 
of  gratifying  fuch  an  appetite,  as  I  have  fhewn  at  large  elfewhere  [k], 
.   The  conduce  of  Quintius,  therefore,  is  more  to  be  commended  than 
that  of  Appius  J  and  the  opinion  of  Tacitus  is  jufl  enough   in  other 
circumftances,  and  under  proper  reftridions. 


CHAP.     XX. 

Tbaf  one  injiance  of  humanity  and  generojity  had  a  greater  effe5l  upon  the 
Falifcit  than  all  the  weight  of  the  Koman  arms, 

WHEN  the  Falifci  were  befieged  by  Camillus,  a  School- mailer; 
to  whofe  care  moft  of  the  Nobility  in  that  City  had  commit- 
ted their  Sons,  thinking  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  Camillus  and  the 
Roman  Republic,  took  all  his  Pupils  out  of  the  City  with  him,  under 
pretence  of  exercife  and  recreation,  and  infenfibly  led  them  to  the  ene- 
my's camp,  where  he  delivered  them  up  to  Camillus,  telling  him  that  he 
had  it  then  in  his  power  to  make  the  town  furrender  upon  what  terms 
he  pleafed.  But  Camillus  abhorring  the  bafenefs  of  the  deed,  not  only 
refufe<l  to  receive  them,  but  ordered  him  to  be  ftripped  naked,  and  to 

[)f]  See  the  Prime  Chap.  xvii.  xix.  and  Pol.  Difc.  Book.  III.  Chap.  vi. 

T  t  2  have 
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have  his  hands  tied  behind  him  ;  and  liaving  given  every  one  of  the 
boys  a  rod,  nindc  ihcm  whip  him  all  the  w.iy  back  again  into  tlic  town. 
An  aóìion  lb  generous  and  humane,  that  the  l'\ililci  were  firuck  with 
admiration  ;  and  inllcad  of  making  any  further  defence,  immediately 
furrendered. 

Hence  we  may  learn,  that  tendernefs  and  liumanity  have  fometimcs 
a  much  greater  eti^cd  upon  the  minds  of  men,  than  any  fort  of  violence 
which  can  poliibly  be  ufed  :  and  that  Cities,  and  even  whole  Pro- 
vinces have  often  been  fubdued  by  one  adt  of  Compalììon,  Continence, 
or  Gcnerolity,  when  no  human  force  could  have  conquered  them  :  of 
which  we  have  many  other  examples  in  Hiflory.  The  Romans  were 
never  able  to  drive  Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy  by  dint  of  arms  :  and  yet 
Fabricius  obliged  him  to  quit  it,  by  giving  him  notice  that  one  of  his 
domeliics  had  offered  to  poifon  him.  Again,  Scipio  A fricanus  did  not 
gain  fo  much  reputation  in  Spain  by  taking  new  Carthage,  as  he  did 
by  a  noble  example  of  his  continence,  when  he  fent  back  again  a  young 
and  very  beautiful  Lady  (whom  he  had  taken  prifoner)  untouched,  to 
her  hulhand  ;  the  fame  of  which  action  gained  him  the  efteem  of  all 
that  nation,  and  made  the  people  his  friends,  inftead  of  enemies  [/]. 

We  fee  then  how  greatly  fuch  virtues  are  admired  by  all  men,  and  how- 
much  they  are  celebrated  and  recommended  by  every  fort  of  writers. 
Xcnophon,  in  particular,  takes  great  pains  to  Ihew  what  honour,  and 
how  many  victories  Cyrus  acquired  by  his  humanity,  affability,  free- 
dom from  pride,  cruelty,  luxury,  and  all  other  vices  that  ftain  the  life 
of  man.  Neverthelefs,  as  Hannibal  acquired  great  reputation  and 
many  remarkable  victories  by  very  different  methods,  it  may  not  be 
amils,  perhaps,  to  enquire  in  the  next  Chapter  to  what  caufes  that 
was  owing. 

CHAP.     XXL 

ilo'-jD  it  came  to  pafs  that  Hannibal  acquired  as  much  glory  in  Italy ,  as 
Scipio  did  in  Spain,  hut  by  quite  different  methods, 

IT  may  appear  ftrange  that  fome  Commanders  have  performed  very 
great  things,  and  gained  much  glory  and  renown  by  quite  different 
methods  from  thole  prefcribcd  in  the  laft  Chapter.  From  whence  many 
may  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  fuch  virtues  do  not  contribute  to  make  a 
Commander  fortunate  and  renowned,  any  more  than  the  qualities  that 
arc  totally  oppofite  to  them  j  fmce  the  fame  degree  of  fame  and  repu- 

[0  See  Book  II.  Chap.  xxi.  of  thefe  Difcourfes. 
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tation  is  to  be  acquired  one  way  as  well  as  the  other.  If  Scipio  made 
himfclf  mafter  of  all  Spain  by  his  humanity  and  clemency  ;  Hannibal, 
on  the  contrary,  pretty  nearly  efFedled  the  fame  thing  in  Italy,  by  very 
different  means  j  that  is,  by  every  fort  of  violence,  cruelty,  rapine,  and 
perfidy  :  for  almofl  all  the  Cities  and  States  in  that  Province  revolted 
to  him.  Confidering  therefore  with  myfelf,  how  this  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  I  think  feveral  reafons  may  be  affigned  for  it. 

In  the  firft  place,  all  men  are  fo  fond  of  novelty,  that  people  who 
live  happy  and  free,  as  well  as  thofe  that  are  quite  otherwife,  often  vvifli 
for  a  change  of  Government  ;  it  being  the  nature  of  mankind  (as  I  have 
faid  elfewhere)  to  be  fatiated  with  profperity,  as  well  as  tired  with  ad- 
verfity.     To  this  difpofition  it  is  owing,  that  upon  any  rebellion  or  in- 
vafion,  the   Chiefs  of  it,  whether  foreigners   or  natives,    never  want 
friends  and  followers  to  abet  and  aflift  them  :  and  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  them  is,  the  greater  will  be  their  progrefs.     There  are  likewife 
two   other  powerful  motives  of  human  adions,  viz.    Love  and  fear, 
which  operate  very  ftrongly  upon  fuch  occafions  :  fo  that  if  a  General 
can  make  himfelf  either  much  beloved  or  much  feared,  he  will  be  fol- 
lowed and  obeyed  by  many  ;  and  commmonly  indeed  by  more  in  the 
latter  cafe  than   in  the  former.      Whichfoever  of  thefe  two  courfes 
therefore,  fuch  a  Commander  fliall  think  fit  to  purfue,  the  effeól  will 
be  the  fame,  if  he  is  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  reputation,  like  Han- 
nibal or   Scipio,  and  knows  how  to  remedy  the  inconveniencies   that 
may  proceed  from  his  endeavouring  to  make  himfelf  either  too  much 
beloved,  or  too  much  feared.     For  each  of  thefe  extremes  has  its  incon- 
veniencies, and  fuch  too  as  may  prove  fatal  to  him  :  becaufe,  by  taking 
too  m.uch  pains  to  gain  the  hearts  of  people,  he  may  ftoop  fo  low  as 
to  make  himfelf  cheap  and  contemptible  :  and  by  too  much  feverityhe 
will  become  odious  :  and  to  fleer  a  middle  courfe  is  very  difììcult,  if  not 
impoffible.     It  requires  great  abilities  therefore,  to  remedy  the  incon- 
veniencies that  may  arife   from  exceffes  of  either  kind,  as   Hannibal 
and  Scipio  did  y  for,  though  they  both  owed  their  fuccefs  and  repu- 
tation to  purfuing  the  different  methods  abovementioned,  yet  it  muft 
be  confefled,    that  they  both   likewife   fuffered.  fome  inconveniencies 
by   it.     With  regard    to  Scipio,  part  of  his  army  and  fome  of  his 
friends  revolted  from  him  in  Spain  j  which  was  entirely  owing  to  want 
of  proper  feverity,  and  the  little  awe  in  which  they  flood  of  his  per- 
fon  :  for  the  generality  of  mankind  are  naturally  fo  refilefs,  that  when 
they  fee  any  little  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  ambition,  they  pre- 
fently  forget  the  favours  they  have  received  from  their  Governors,  and 
think  no  more  of  their  kindnefs  and  beneficence  to  them  :  fo  that  in 
order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  Scipio  was  in  fome  meafure  obliged 
to  proceed  with  a  degree  of  feverity  which  he  had  not  pradifed  before. 

As 
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As  to  Hannibal,  we  do  not  certainly  know  of  any  particular  inflancc 
in  which  his  cruelty  anii  perfidy  was  of  prejudice  to  him  :  but  wc  may 
hippolc,  tiiat  the  rcafon  why  the  Neapolitans  and  fome  other  people 
continued  lo  firmly  attached  to  the  Romans,  was  bccaule  they  were 
atraid  ot"  him.  This  we  know,  however,  that  his  lavage  and  barbarous 
manner  oi  proceeding  made  the  Romans  more  inveterate  again(l  him 
than  any  other  enemy  they  ever  had.  For  tliough  Pyrrhus  was  at  their 
very  doors,  and  harralììng  all  Italy  witli  a  powerful  army,  yet  they  had 
the  gcncrofity  to  acquaint  him  with  the  dclign  which  one  of  his  own 
people  had  tormed  to  poifon  him  :  but  they  never  ceafcd  to  perfecutc 
Hannibal,  even  after  he  was  ruined,  till  they  brought  him  to  his  end. 
This  was  the  etfccl  then  of  his  extreme  cruelty  and  perfidy  :  but  fuch 
were  his  abilities,  and  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired,  and  fo 
great  the  awe  in  which  others  llood  of  him,  that  it  is  mentioned  by 
all  Hiilorians  as  a  remarkable  circumdance,  that  though  his  army  was 
compofed  of  many  different  nations,  there  never  was  any  mutiny  or  dif- 
fention  in  it. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  very  material,  which  of  the  two 
abovemcntioned  courfes  a  Commander  takes,  provided  he  is  a  man  of 
fulhcient  abilities  to  corre(ft  the  inconveniencies  that  may  flow  from  any 
exccfs  in  it.  And  as  Hannibal  and  Scipio  both  gained  great  reputation, 
the  one  by  laudable,  the  other  by  deteftable  means,  it  may  not  feem 
ahogether  foreign  to  our  fubjed:,  if  we  fay  fomething  in  the  next 
Chapter  of  two  Roman  Citizens,  who  acquired  the  fame  degree  of  glory, 
bat  by  very  different,  though-laudable  means  in  both. 


CHAP.     XXIL 

Thai  Manlius  Torquatui  by  his  fevcrtty^  and  Valerius  Corvinus  by  his 
gentlenejs,  acquired  the  fame  degree  of  Reputation. 

THERE  were  in  Rome  at  the  fame  time  two  great  Commanders, 
Manlius  Torquatus  and  Valerius  Corvinus,  who  were  equally 
renowned  for  their  prowefs  and  condud:  againft  an  enemy,  and  equal  in 
their  honours  and  the  number  of  their  triumphs  ;  but  very  different 
was  their  manner  of  treating  their  Soldiers.  Manlius  proceeded  with 
the  utmoll  I'everity,  and  never  fpared  them  upon  any  occafion,  either  in 
point  of  duty  or  punifhment  :  whilft  Valerius,  on  the  contrary,  always 
behaved  towards  them  with  the  greateft  tendernefs,  affability,  and  fa- 
miliarity. Manlius,  in  order  to  keep  up  military  difcipline  in  full  force, 
and  make  himfelf  pundtually  obeyed  by  others,  put  his  own  fon  to 
death,  though  vidorious,  for  engaging  the  enemy  without  his  orders  : 

Valerius 
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Valerius  never  punifhed  any  one  in  that  manner.  Neverthelefs,  the  me- 
thods they  took,  though  diredly  contrary  to  each  other,  had  the  fame 
effed:  j  for  they  both  triumphed  over  the  enemies  of  Rome,  both  contri- 
buted to  aggrandize  their  country,  and  both  acquired  very  great  reputation 
themfelves  :  none  of  their  Soldiers  ever  dechned  fighting,  or  mutinied,  or 
difobeyed  their  commands  in  any  refpeót  whatfoever  ;  though  thofe  of 
Manlius  v^^ere  fometimes  fo  harfh  and  rigorous,  that  afterguards  when 
any  fevere  orders  were  ifTued  out,  they  were  called  Manliana  imperia^ 
Manlian  orders.  It  may  not  be  amifs  therefore  to  enquire,  in  the  firft 
place,  to  what  caufes  it  was  owing  that  Manlius  was  obliged  to  adi  with 
luch  a  degree  of  feverity  :  in  the  next,  what  it  was  that  enabled  Vale- 
rius to  proceed  with  fo  much  lenity  :  thirdly,  how  it  came  pafs,  that 
thefe  two  methods,  fo  different  from  one  another,  produced  the  fame 
effedts  :  and  in  the  laft  place,  which  of  them  is  moll  worthy  of 
imitation. 

Whoever  confiders  the  character  of  Manlius,  from  the  account  which 
Livy  gives  of  his  adtions  and  conducft,  will  find  that  he  was  a  very 
brave  man,  a  true  friend  to  his  country,  dutiful  and  affe<5lionate  to  his 
parents,  and  ftridtly  obedient  in  all  things  to  the  commands  of  his  fu- 
periors.  All  this  appears  from  variety  of  inllances,  particularly  from 
his  fighting  and  killing  a  huge  gigantic  Gaul,  who  had  challenged  any 
man  in  the  Roman  army  to  a  fingle  combat  j  from  defending  his  fa- 
ther at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  againft  one  of  the  Tribunes  who  had 
accufed  him  j  and  from  what  he  faid  to  the  Conful  before  he  went  out 
to  fight  the  Gaul  j  injujfu  tuo  adverfus  hojiem  7iu?2qtiatn  pugnabo^  ncnji 
certain  vi  Bori  am  vi  de  am  :  Without  your  permi£ion  I  will  never  fight  any 
enemy^  though  I  was  Jure  of  a  viSiory.  When  a  man  of  this  ftamp 
therefore,  comes  to  command  an  army,  it  may  naturally  be  expedted, 
that  he  will  endeavour  to  make  others  like  himfelf  ;  that  his  courage 
will  prompt  him  to  give  bold  orders  ;  and  that  his  regard  to  difcipline 
will  make  him  take  care  that  they  are  punctually  executed  :  for  it  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  never-failing  maxim,  that  in  great  and  arduous 
undertakings  all  orders  muft  be  obeyed,  feem  they  ever  fo  harfh  and 
rigorous  (as  they  mufl  of  courfe  be  fometimes  upon  fuch  occafions) 
otherwife  the  enterprize  will  certainly  mifcarry.  Hence  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  order  to  be  well  obeyed,  it  is  necefiary  in  the  firfl  place 
to  know  properly  how  to  command  :  for  which  purpofe,  a  man  ought 
to  compare  his  own  condition  and  abilities  with  thofe  of  others  that  are 
to  ferve  under  him  :  and  if  he  finds  himfelf  in  a  capacity  to  rule  them, 
he  may  then  enforce  his  commands  with  rigour  ;  if  not  he  mufl  let  it 
alone.  A  certain  wife  man  therefore  ufed  to  fay,  that  in  order  to 
govern  a  Republic  with  a  high  hand,  there  mufl  be  a  due  proportion 
eftablifhed  betwixt  thofe  that  rule  and  thofe  that  are  to  be  ruled  in  that 

manner  j 
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mannrr;  In  which  cafe  the  power  of  tlie  Governors  will  he  durahle 
and  fccurc  :  but  where  the  governed  arc  Wronger  than  their  Governors, 
the  power  of  the  latter  will  be  of  ihort  continuance. 

But  to  reùime  my  fubjcvft.  I  fiy,  that  harlh  and  fpirited  commands 
proceed  from  a  rigorous  and  bold  difpofition  j  and  that  whoever  gives 
fuch  orders,  mull  be  very  ftriól  in  feeing  them  duly  executed  :  other- 
wife  they  will  not  be  regarded.  A  perfon  however,  who  is  not  of  that 
caft,  fliould  not  give  fuch  orders  i  but  content  himfelf  with  others  of  a 
milder  nature  :  for,  if  ordinary  commands  only  are  difobeycd,  he  may 
a«5\  with  clemency  and  gcntlenefs,  as  the  punilhmcnt  ufual  upon  thofo 
occafions  will  be  fulficient  ;  which  being  imputed  to  the  common  efta- 
blilhed  bws,  brings  no  particular  odium  upon  himfelf.  We  may  con- 
clude then,  that  Manlius  was  obliged  to  adt  as  he  did  by  the  extraor- 
dinary commands  he  gave  ;  which  w  ere  owing  to  the  natural  turn  and 
bias  of  his  own  mind  ;  and  fuch  indeed,  as  are  often  of  great  advan- 
tage to  a  Commonwealth  ;  bccaufc  they  ferve  to  reduce  it  to  its  firfl 
principles  and  original  virtue.  For,  if  a  Commonwealth  could  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  a  number  of  great  and  virtuous  men  fucceeding 
each  other  at  reafonable  intervals,  to  reform  their  fellow-Citizens  by 
their  own  example,  to  reftore  the  vigour  of  the  laws,  and  to  correa 
every  thing  that  tended  to  its  ruin  or  corruption,  that  State  would  be  im- 
mortal, as  I  have  faid  before  [;;;].  Such  a  one  was  Manlius,  who  by  the 
rigour  of  his  commands  kept  up  the  ancient  military  difcipline  amongft 
the  Romans  ;  prompted  thereto,  in  the  firfl  place,  by  his  own  natural 
difpofition  ;  and  in  the  next,  by  the  defire  he  had  that  the  commands 
which  it  didated  Hiould  be  pundiually  obeyed. 

Valerius,  on  the  other  hand,  had  an  opportunity  of  indulging  the 
clemency  and  gentlenefs  of  his  nature,  merely  by  retaining  the  orders 
and  rules  that  had  ufually  been  obferved  in  the  Roman  armies  ;  which 
being  good  and  wholefome  in  thcmfelves,  gained  him  fufficient  repu- 
tation, and  were  neither  hard  to  be  obferved  by  others,  nor  laid  him 
under  a  neccflity  of  punifliing  delinquents  with  extreme  feveritys  be- 
caufe  indeed  there  were  but  few  fuch  in  his  army,  and  thofe  meeting 
only  with  ordinary  punifhment,  imputed  that  to  the  common  courfe 
of  the  laws,  and  not  to  any  rigour  or  feverity  in  their  General.  So 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  treat  his  Soldiers  v/ith  all  manner  of  tender- 
ncfs  and  humanity,  that  could  gain  their  affe(fi:ions  and  fupport  his  au- 
thority over  them  :  and  thus  it  came  to  pafs,  that  thefc  two  Com- 
manders were  equally  well  obeyed,  and  each  of  them  attained  the 
fjme  end,  though  by  very  different  means.  Thofe  however,  that  are 
dcllrcus  to   imitate   either  of  them,  fhould  take   care  of  falling  into 

[m]  See  Chap.  i.  of  this  Book. 

extremes 
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extremes  that  may  occafion  hatred  on  one  {idcy  or  contempt  on  the  other  ; 
(as  I  faid  before  v/Ith  regard  to  Hannibal  and  Scipio)  which  is  very  dif- 
ficult either  to  be  avoided  or  remedied,  except  a  Commander  is  poflTenTc^d 
cf  extraordinary  abilities  indeed. 

It  now  remains  to  confider,  which  of  thefe  two  methods  is  mofl 
praife-worthy  :  and  that  feems  to  be  a  difputable  point  ;  becaufe  fonie 
writers  recommend  one,  and  fome  the  other.  Thofe  however  who 
treat  of  the  inftitution  of  Princes,  feem  rather  to  prefer  the  condut5t  of 
Valerius  to  that  of  Manlius  :  and  Xenophon  in  particular,  extolling 
the  virtues  of  Cyrus,  fays  almoft  the  fame  things  of  him,  that  Livy 
does  of  Valerius,  when  he  was  appointed  Conful  in  an  expedition  agrdnft 
the  Samnites.  For  that  General  having  harangued  his  Soldiers  v/ith 
his  ufual  affability,  as  they  were  going  to  engage  the  enemy,  the  Hifto- 
rian  gives  us  the  following  charaóler  of  him.  No?2  alias  7niliti,f amili a- 
rior  dux  fuity  inter  infimos  mill  turn  omnia  baud  gravate  muni  a  oheundo. 
In  ludo  prceterea  militari ^  cum  njekcitatis  viriumque  inter  fe  cequales  cer- 
t amina  ineunte  comiter  facili s  vincere  ac  vinci ^  vultu  eodem  j  nee  quem- 
quam  afpe?'na?'i  parejn  qui  J  e  offer  ret  -^  fa  Bis  beni  gnus  pro  re  -,  diBiSy  baud 
minus  libertatis  alienee^  quam  fu(Z  dignitatis  7nemor  ;  à?  (quo  nikil popu- 
larius  eji)  quibus  artibus  petierat  magifiratum^  iifdem  gerebat.  No  Com- 
mander was  ever  more  familiar  with  bis  Soldiers.  For  be  never  refufed 
toJJjare  any  toil  or  duty  with  tbe  meanefl  of  tbem.  He  woidd  often  miiigle 
with  them  in  their  military  exercifes  and  recreations^  and  ufed  to  run  and 
wrejlle  amongfl  them  ;  putting  bimfelf  upon  a  level  with  any  man  that  had 
a  mind  to  contend  with  bim^  and  never  changing  his  countenance  ^  or  feem- 
ing  to  be  in  the  leaf  altered  in  any  refpeBy  whether  he  got  the  better  or 
not.  In  his  behaviour  he  was  courteous  and  bountiful y  as  cccafion  required-, 
in  bis  converfation  he  knew  how  to  fupport  his  own  dignity^  without  re- 
Jiraining  the  freedom  of  others  ;  and  (which  made  him  fill  ?nore  dear  to 
tbem)  be  exercifed  his  authority  with  the  faine  goodncfs  a?2d  moderation  by 
which  he  had  obtained  it. 

Livy  fpeaks  much  in  favour  of  Manlius  alfo  ;  acknowledging  that 
the  Severity  he  exercifed  upon  his  own  Son,  had  fuch  an  effedt  upon  his 
whole  army,  and  made  the  Soldiers  fo  obedient  to  his  commands,  that 
the  victory  which  he  gained  over  the  Latins  was  entirely  owing  to  it  : 
and  having  given  a  circumflantial  account  of  the  batde,  the  difficulties 
which  the  Romans  laboured  under,  and  the  dangers  they  were  expofed 
to  that  day,  he  fays  it  was  the  condudl  of  Manlius  alone  that  gained  the 
vidlory.  Nay  he  goes  ftill  further,  and  after  comparing  the  flrengtli  of 
the  two  armies,  makes  no  fcruple  to  affirm  that  whichfoever  of  thern 
had  been  commanded  by  Manlius,  would  certainly  have  got  the  day. 

Confidering  therefore  what  is  faid  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  it 
feems  hard  to  decide  it.     However,  not  to  leave  the  matter  wholly  un- 

VoL.  II.  U  u  determined. 
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determined,  I  ùy,  that  it  is  fafer  and  better  for  a  pcrlbn  who  is  fiibicift 
to  a  Republican  form  of  Government  to  :iàì  hkc  ManUus  -,  bccaufc  fudi 
a  manner  of  proceeding  is  all  for  the  ndvantai^c  of  the  public,  and 
cannot  fccm  calculated  to  ferve  any  private  intcrcfl  or  ambition  :  fince 
bv  treating  every  one  with  rigour  and  aurterity,  and  regarding  the  good 
of  the  commonwealth  alone,  a  man  cannot  hope  to  gain  friends  and 
partisans  futficient  to  carry  on  any  particular  defign  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  ccuntrv.  But  the  contrary  may  be  faid  of  luch  a  conduct  as  that 
of  Valerius  in  the  like  circumllances  :  for  though  indeed,  with  refpedt 
to  the  public  fcrvice,  the  advantage  would  be  the  fame  j  yet  fo  popular 
and  atf'able  a  behaviour  to  the  Soldiery,  is  apt  to  excite  jcaloufies,  and 
the  people  will  naturally  grow  fufpicious  at  lalt  (efpecially  if  a  General 
is  continued  long  in  command)  that  fuch  a  degree  of  favour  may 
be  employed  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberties  :  and  that  fuch  an  event 
did  not  ac'tually  happen  in  the  Roman  Republic  under  the  adminidration 
of  Publicola,  was  becaufe  the  people  were  not  then  become  corrupt, 
and  he  did  not  continue  long  enough  in  power  to  debauch  them. 

But  if  we  are  to  confider  thefe  two  different  methods  of  proceeding 
with  relation  to  a  Prince,  (as  Xenophon  does)  we  certainly  mufl  prefer 
the  condudl  of  Valerius  to  that  of  Manlius  :  becaufe  a  Prince  is,  above 
ail  things,  to  fecure  the  obedience  and  affedion  of  his  Soldiers  and 
Subieds  by  gentle  and  benevolent  meafures.  They  will  obey  him  if 
he  appears  virtuous,  and  obferves  the  laws  j  they  will  love  him,  if 
he  is  affable,  humane,  merciful,  and  endowed  with  fuch  other  good 
qualities  as  Livy  afcribes  to  Valerius,  and  Xenophon  to  Cyrus  :  and  to 
fee  a  Prince  beloved  by  his  people,  with  an  army  at  his  devotion,  fuits 
well  with  the  nature  of  a  Monarchy  :  but  the  fame  cannot  be  affirmed 
with  regard  to  a  perfon  who  is  only  a  Subjevft  in  a  Republic,  and  upon 
a  civil  equality  with  the  reft  of  his  fellow  Citizens.  We  read  in  the 
Annals  of  Venice,  that  the  Venetian  Gallies  returning  thither  from  fome 
Expedition,  and  lying  at  anchor  near  the  fhore,  there  happened  a  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  Sailors  and  the  Townfmcn,  which  occafioned  a  fray 
that  v/as  very  bloody,  and  carried  on  with  fuch  obftinacy  on  both  fides,* 
that  neither  the  power  of  their  officers,  nor  reverence  to  any  particular 
Citizen,  nor  the  authority  of  the  Magiftrates  was  fufficient  to  compofe 
it  :  but  a  certain  Noble  Venetian,  who  had  been  their  Commander  the 
year  before,  appearing  amongft  them  at  laft,  they  laid  down  their  arms 
and  difperfed  out  of  refped:  to  him  :  a  circumftancc  which  occafioned 
fuch  jealoufy  in  the  Senate,  that  they  foon  after  had  him  difpatched. 

I  conclude  then,  that  a  Prince  will  find  it  for  his  advantage  to 
imitate  Valerius  j  but  that  it  would  be  dangerous  in  a  Subjed:  of  a  Re- 
public, both  with  regard  to  his  country  and  himfelf  :  for  in  the  firft 
place,  it  would  be  paving  a  way  to  Tyranny  j  and  in  the  next,  the 
Government  would  grow  Co  jealous  of  his  proceedings,  that  they  would 

not 
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not  fail  to  take  fome  courfe  to  rid  themfelves  of  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  affirm  that  the  conduci  obferved  by  Manhus  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  a  Prince  j  but  advantageous  to  the  Subjedt  of  a  Commonwealth  i 
and  moft  of  all  to  the  Pubhc  :  for  it  feldom  can  do  him  any  hurt, 
except  the  hatred  which  is  occafioned  by  his  feverity,  fliould  be  encreafed 
by  a  jealoufy  of  his  great  reputation  and  abilities,  as  it  happened  to 
Camillus  [72], 


CHAP.    XXIII. 

Upon  what  account  Camillus  was  banijlied  from  Rome, 

WE  have  faid  in  the  laft  Chapter,  that  the  Subjecl  of  a  Common- 
wealth, who  imitates  the  condudl  of  Valerius,  may  injure  both 
himfelf  and  his  country  :  and  that  ading  like  Manlius  may  be  of  great 
fervice  to  his  country,  though  fometimes  prejudicial  to  himfelf;  as  may 
appear  from  the  example  of  Camillus,  whofe  manner  of  proceeding 
was  more  like  that  of  Manlius  than  Valerius.  Livy  therefore,  fpeaking 
of  him,  fays,  Ejus  virtutem  milites  oderant  &  mirabantur  :  the  Soldie?'s 
both  hated  and  admired  him  for  his  virtues.  They  admired  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  vigilance,  prudence,  magnanimity,  and  the  good  difcipline 
he  caufed  to  be  obferved  in  his  army  :  they  hated  him  becaufe  he  was 
more  fevere  in  punifhing,  than  liberal  in  rewarding  them  :  to  which  the 
Hiftorian  adds  the  following  reafons  for  their  hatred.  In  thefirfl  place, 
he  ordered  the  money  which  was  taken  from  the  Veientes  to  be  ap- 
plied to  public  ufes,  inflead  of  dividing  it  amongft  the  Soldiers  with  the 
reft  of  the  fpoil  :  in  the  next,  he  caufed  his  triumphal  chariot  to  be 
drawn  by  four  white  horfes  ;  which  they  faid  was  out  of  arrogance, 
and  an  ambition  to  emulate  the  glory  of  the  Sun  :  in  the  laft,  he  made 
a  vow  to  dedicate  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  taken  from  the  Veientes 
to  Apollo  ;  for  the  performance  of  which,  he  was  obliged  to  take  it 
away  from  the  Soldiers,  into  whofe  hands  it  had  fallen  \o\. 

Hence  we  may  learn,  that  nothing  makes  a  Ruler  more  odious  to  the 
people,  than  to  deprive  them  of  their  pofleffions  ;  which  is  a  thing  of 
fo  great  importance,  that  it  is  never  forgotten  :  for,  upon  every  little 
occafion  it  returns  frefh  upon  their  memories  :  and  as  men  are  daily 
fubjedt  to  fuch  occafions,  they  will  daily  remember  it.  That  another 
thing  which  gives  great  difguft,  efpecially  to  a  free  people,  is  a  proud 

[«]  Compare  this  Chapter  with  the  latter  end  of  the  23d,  and  all  the  24th  Chapter  of 
Montaigne's  EfTays,  Book  II.  entitled,  Objei-vations  on  Juihn  Ccsjar's  method  of  7naking 
JVar. 

[oj  See  Chap.  xxix.  and  Iv.  Book  I.  of  thefe  Difcourfes,  and  the  Notes  upon  them. 
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and  arrogant  behaviour:  and  though  perhaps  they  may  not  in  any  wife 
be  materially  hurt  by  it  ;  yet  it  never  fliils  to  excite  their  indignation  : 
u^x)n  which  account,  thofc  in  otHce  and  authority  ought  always  to  avoid 
it  as  a  niort  dangerous  flioal  ;  bccaulc  it  is  weak  and  ralh  to  the  lall  de- 
gree to  do  a  thing  which  niuft  of  neceliily  create  hatred,  and  can  be 
attended  widi  no  manner  of  advantage. 


C  H  A  P.     XXIV. 
7ifat  the  prolongation  of  CommiJ/ions  was  the  ruin  of  the  Roma?i  liberties. 

IF  we  confider  the  proceedings  of  the  Romans  with  attention,  we 
diali  find  that  the  dilTolution  of  their  Republic  was  owing  partly  to 
t!ie  dillentions  that  were  occafioned  by  the  Agrarian  Law,  and  partly  to 
tlic  prolongation  of  CommilTions  :  for  if  the  mifchiefs  which  arofe  from 
thcfe  caufes  had  been  forefeen,  and  prevented  in  time,  it  is  certain  that 
Commonwealth  would  have  fupported  itfelf  much  longer,  and  perhaps 
liave  enjoyed  more  tranquillity.  For  though  we  do  not  know  that  the 
prolongation  of  Commiliions  ever  occafioned  any  tumult  or  difturbance 
jit  Rome  ;  nevcrthelcfs  it  is  evident  that  the  extraordinary  degree  of  au- 
thority which  fomc  particular  Citizens  acquired  by  that  means^  was  of 
great  prejudice  to  the  State  :  whereas  if  all  the  Citizens  who  had  an 
oftcr  of  being  continued  in  their  offices  and  commands  had  been  pof- 
fcded  of  as  much  wifdom  and  virtue  as  Lucius  Quintius  was,  the  fame 
inconveniencies  and  misfortunes  would  not  have  enfued.  His  integrity 
and  difintereftednefs  indeed  were  fuch  as  highly  deferve  mention  :  for 
upon  an  accommodation  betwixt  the  Plebeians  and  Patricians,  the  for- 
mer having  continued  the  fame  Tribunes  in  office  for  a  year  longer,  as 
the  mod  likelv  men  to  curb  the  ambition  of  the  Nobility,  the  latter 
hkewife  in  imitation  of  the  Plebeians,  refolved  to  prolong  the  Conful- 
ihip  of  Lucius  Quintius  for  the  fame  term.  But  he  peremptorily  re- 
fufed  to  accept  oT  it  ;  alledging  that  bad  precedents  ought  to  be  dif- 
countenanced,  inftead  of  being  fupported  by  fuch  as  were  flill  worfe  ; 
and  therefore  defired  them  to  chufe  new  Confuls.  Now  if  all  the  reft 
of  the  Roiiian  Citizens  had  been  as  wife  and  virtuous  as  Quintius,  that 
cuftom  of  prolonging  offices  and  commiffions  could  not  have  been  in- 
troduced into  their  Commonwealth;  which  at  laft  was  the  principal 
caufc  of  its  ruin. 

The  firft  whofe  command  was  extended  beyond  its  ufual  term,  was 
P.  Philo,  who  having  laid  fiege  to  Palspolis  at  a  time  when  his  Conful- 
(hip  was  upon  the  point  of  expiring,  was  continued  in  office  by  the 
Senate  with  the  Title  of  Proconful  i  becaufe  they  thought  him  fure^  of 

fuccceding 
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fucceeding  in  that  enterprize,  and  therefore  were  unwilling  to  fnatch 
the  glory  of  it  out  of  his  hands,  by  fending  another  perfon  to  fuper- 
fede  him  :  a  thing  which,  though  done  with  a  good  intent,  and  for  tlie 
fervice  of  the  Public,  was  the  firft  ftep  that  occafioned  the  lofs  of  ths 
Roman  hberties.  For  the  further  abroad  they  carried  theip  arms,  the 
more  neceffary  fuch  prolongations  appeared,  and  the  more  common  they 
became  :  from  whence  it  came  to  pafs,  in  the  firfl  place,  that  but  a 
few  of  their  Citizens  could  be  employed  in  the  command  of  armies, 
and  confequently  were  incapable  of  acquiring  any  confiderable  degree  of 
experience  or  reputation  :  and  in  the  next,  that  when  a  Commander  in 
chief  was  continued  for  a  long  time  in  that  poft,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  corrupting  his  army  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  make  the  Soldiers  entirely 
throw  off  their  obedience  to  the  Senate,  and  acknowledge  no  other  Head 
but  himfelf.  To  this  it  was  owing  that  Sylla  and  Marius  found  means 
to  debauch  their  armies  and  make  them  fight  againfl  their  country  ^  and 
that  Juhus  Caefar  was  enabled  to  make  himfelf  abfolute  in  Rome.  So 
that  if  the  Romans  had  not  prolonged  their  Commiffions  beyond  the 
ufual  date,  perhaps  they  might  not  have  been  fo  rapid  in  their  conquefts, 
nor  fo  foon  have  arrived  at  the  Empire  of  the  World  :  but  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  very  probably  it  would  have  been  later  before  they 
loft  their  liberties. 


CHAP.     XXV. 
Concerning  the  Poverty  of  Cincinnatus  and  federal  other  Roman  Citizens, 

I  Have  fhewn  in  another  place,  that  the  beft  way  to  preferve  the  liber- 
ties of  a  Commonwealth  is  to  keep  the  Subjeds  poor,  at  leaft  from 
growing  too  rich  [/»].  Now  though  it  is  not  fufficiently  clear  that  there 
was  any  provifion  made  for  that  purpofe  in  Rome,  (as  the  Agrarian  Law 
was  conftantly  oppofed)  yet  we  fee  that  during  the  courfe  of  four  hun- 
dred years  after  its  foundation,  that  State  continued  in  extreme  poverty: 
the  reafon  of  which,  I  take  to  be,  that  poverty  was  no  bar  to  offices  or 
honours  of  any  kind,  and  that  virtue  and  merit  alone  were  preferred  to 
all  other  qualifications,  wherever  they  were  found.  A  remarkable  proof 
of  which,  we  have  in  the  following  example.  When  Minucius  the 
Conful  and  his  army  were  in  a  manner  furrounded  by  the  iEqui,  and 
the  whole  City  of  Rome  was  in  fuch  confternation  that  they  were 
forced  to  create  a  Diótator,  (their  laft  refource  in  extremities)  they  made 
choice  of  L.  Qujntius  Cincinnatus,  who  was  at  plough  himfelf  in  his- 

[/»]  See  Chap.  xvi.  of  this  Book. 

own 
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own  Utile  cflitc  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  lent  for  to  be  invciled  with 
that  authority:  a  circumliancc  much  admired  by  Livy,  who  fays  upon 
this  occafion,  Opera  pntium  c/i  auJirfy  qui  omnia  pra^  divitiis  humajia 
.  '  ■  '  ^^i  mn^f JO  locum ^  ncque  virtufi  purant  rj/e,  nifi  rffufe 
i.  It  is  pleajhnt  after  tbtSy  to  hear  fomr  people  talk  of  riches^ 
*•*  {/'  "S  '"  ^^'^^  li'orld  was  to  be  weighed  in  the  fcale  again/I  them  ; 

itnJ  trj:  rrifher  virtue  r,or  merit  of  any  kind  ivcrc  of  the  leaf  account ^ 
in  comparifon  of  wealth.  Cincinnatus  (as  I  faid  before)  was  at  plough 
himfclf  in  his  own  little  eftatc,  which  did  not  exceed  four  acres  of  land, 
when  the  Deputies  found  him,  who  had  been  fcnt  by  the  Senate  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  iniminent  danger  the  Republic  was  in,  and  the 
choice  they  had  made  of  him  to  be  their  Dictator.  Upon  which,  he 
changed  his  clothes  and  immediately  repaired  to  Rome  ;  where  he  got 
together  fomc  forces,  and  marching  dircdly  againft  the  enemy  to  refcue 
\Iinucius  from  the  danger  he  was  in,  he  foon  brought  them  to  a  bat- 
tle, in  whicli  they  were  totally  defeated  and  plundered.  But  when  he 
divided  the  Spoil  he  would  not  fuffer  the  army  which  he  had  delivered 
•out  of  the  hands  of  the  /Equi  to  have  any  Iharc  of  the  booty  ;  telling 
them  they  were  not  worthy  to  partake  of  the  Spoils  of  an  enemy,  by 
whom  they  were  fo  near  being  plundered  themfclves.  As  to  Minucius, 
he  deprived  him  of  his  authority,  and  reduced  him  to  the  degree  of  a 
Lieutenant  only,  ordering  him  to  ferve  in  that  capacity,  till  he  had  learnt 
better  how  to  command.  In  this  Expedition  he  had  made  L.  Tarquinius 
his  General  of  horfe,  though  he  had  not  fo  much  as  one  horfe  of  his 
own  ;  for  he  was  fo  poor  that  he  was  forced  to  fight  on  foot. 

Hence  we  may  fee  that  poverty  amongft  the  Romans  was  no  bar  to 
honour  or  preferment  in  thofcdays;  and  that  a  wife  and  good  man 
thought  four  acres  of  land  fufficicnt  for  his  fullenance.  The  fame  con- 
tempt of  riches  is  obfervable  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Regulus  -,  who  be- 
ing at  the  head  of  an  army  in  Africa,  where  he  had  beat  the  Carthagi- 
nians, fent  to  defire  leave  of  the  Senate  to  return  to  Rome,  that  he 
might  put  his  farm  in  order  again,  which  he  heard  was  negledted  by  his 
Servants.  From  which  example  we  may  obferve  in  the  firll  place,  how 
contentedly  he  lived  in  poverty-,  and  that  he  gave  up  all  the  fruit  of  his 
labours  for  the  good  of  the  Public,  looking  upon  the  glory  he  had  ac- 
quired as  a  fufficient  reward  :  for  if  he  had  thought  of  enriching  himfelf 
by  the  war  he  would  not  have  troubled  his  head  about  a  few  acres  of 
land  at  home.  In  the  next  we  may  admire  the  generofity,  and  magna- 
nimity of  the  ancient  Romans  :  for  when  they  were  advanced  to  the 
command  of  an  army,  they  thought  thcmfelvcs  fuperior  to  any  Poten- 
tate upon  earth  :  and  yet  when  their  Commiflions  expired,  and  they  re- 
turned to  their  farmer  condition,  they  were  fo  modeft,  frugal,  humble, 
laborious,  obedient  to  the  Magiftratcs,  and  rcfpcdtful  to  their  Superiors, 

that 
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that  one  could  hardly  have  thought  they  had  been  the  fame  men  [7]. 
This  negletft  of  riches  continued  till  the  days  of  Paulus  Emilius,  which 
were  the  laft  happy  times  of  the  Roman  Republic  :  for  though  he  en- 
riched his  country  with  the  Spoils  of  the  enemy,  he  continued  fo  poor 
himfelf,  that  when  he  had  a  mind  to  reward  his  Son-in-law  who  had 
behaved  with  great  bravery  in  the  wars,  he  made  him  a  prefent  of  a 
Silver  cup,  which  was  the  firfl  piece  of  plate  he  was  ever  pofìeiTcd  of. 
Indeed  I  might  quote  numberlefs  examples  to  fhew  how  much  more 
mankind  are  obliged  to  poverty  than  riches  j  and  that  the  former  has 
been  the  honour  and  prefervation  of  fome  States  and  Religious  Efta- 
blifhments  -,  whilft  feveral  others  have  been  ruined  by  the  latter  [r]. 

But 

[q]  "  The  Elder  Cato  returning  Conful  from  Spain,  fold  his  War-horfe  to  fave  the 
money  it  would  have  coft  him  to  bring  him  back,  by  Sea  into  Italy,  (fays  Montaigne 
from  Plutarch)  and  being  Governor  of  Sardinia,  made  all  his  vifits  on  foot,  without  any 
other  attendants  than  one  officer  of  the  Republic  who  carried  his  robe  and  a  cenfe  for 
Sacrifices  ;  and  for  the  moft  part  carried  his  Mail  himfelf.  He  boafted  that  he  had  never 
worn  a  Gown  that  coft  above  ten  Crowns,  nor  ever  fent  above  ten-pence  to  market  for 
one  day's  provifions.  Scipio  T^milianus,  after  two  Confulfhips,  and  two  triumphs,  went 
on  an  Embafly  with  no  more  than  Seven  Servants  in  his  train:  Plato  had  but  three.  Ho- 
mer but  one,  and  Zeno,  founder  of  the  Stoic  Se6l,  none  at  all.  Tiberius  Gracchus  v/as 
allowed  but  five-pence  halfpenny  a  day,  when  employed  as  a  Commiffioner  for  public 
affairs,  though  he  was  at  that  time  the  firft  man  in  Rome."  MoJitalgne's  EJfays^  Book  i. 
Chap.  lii. 

[r]   "  I  {hall  fill  the  remaining  part  of  this  paper  (fays   Mr.  Addifon,  Spec.  Vol,  6, 
N°  464)  with  a  very  pretty  Allegory,  which  is  wrought  into  a  play  by  Ariftophanes  the 
Greek  Comedian.     It  feems  originally  defigned  as  a  Satire  upon  the  Rich,  though   in 
fome  parts  of  it,  it  is  a  kind  of  comparifon  betwixt  wealth   and   poverty. — Chremylus, 
who  was  an  old   and   a  good   man,  but  exceeding  poor,  being  defirous  to  leave  fome 
riches  to  his  Son,  confults  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  upon  the  Subje6l.     The  Oracle  bids  him 
follow  the  firft  man  he  ihould  fee  upon  going  out  of  the  temple.     The  perfon  he  chanced 
to  fee  was  to  appearance  an  old,  fordid,  blind  man;  but  upon  following  him  from  place  to 
place,  he  at  laft  found  by  his  own  confeflion  that  he  was  Plutus  the  God  of  Riches,  and 
that  he  was  juft  come  out  of  the  houfe  of  a  Mifer.     Plutus  further  told  him,  that  when 
he  was  a  boy,  he  ufed  to  declare  that  when  he  came  to  age  he  would  diftribute  wealth  to 
jione  but  virtuous  and  juft  men  :  upon  which,  Jupiter  confidering  the  pernicious  confe- 
quences  of  fuch  a  refolution,  took  his  fight  away  from  him,  and  left  him  to  ftrole  about 
the  world  in  the  blind  condition  Chremylus  beheld  him.     With  much  ado  Chremylus 
prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to  his  houfe,  where  he  met  an  old  woman  with  a  tattered   rai- 
ment, Vt'ho  had  been  his  gueft  many  years,  and  whofe  name  was  Poverty.     The  old  wo- 
man refufing  to  turn  out  fo  eafily  as  he  would  have  her,  he  threatened  to  banifh  her  not 
only  from  his  own  houfe,  but  out  of  all  Greece,  if  fhe  made  any  more  words  about  the 
matter.     Poverty  upon  this  occafion  pleads  her  caufe  very  notably,  and  reprefents  to  her 
old  Landlord  that  if  (he  fhould  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  all  the  trades,  arts,  and 
fciences  would  be  driven  out  with   her;  and  that  if  every  one  was  rich,  they  could  not 
be  fupplied  with  thofe  pomps,  ornaments,  and  conveniencies  of  life  which  made  riches 
defirable.     She  likewifc  reprefented  to  him  the  feveral  advantages  flie  beftowed  upon  her 
votaries,  in  regard  to   their  fiiape,  their  health  and  adivity,  by  preferving  them  from 
gouts,  dropfies,  unweildinefs  and  intemperance.     But  whatever  flie  had  to  fay  for  herfelf, 
Ihe  was  forced  to  troop  off. —  Chremylus  immediately  confidered  how  he  might  rcftore 
Plutus  to  his  fight:  and  in  order  to  it,  conveyed  him  to  the  temple  of  i^fculapius,  who 

was 
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But  this  lias  been  alrciJy  done  by  lb  many  other  writers,  th.it  it  is  lierc 
altogcilicr  unnccclljry. 

C  II  A  P.     XXVI. 
7òai  the  ruin  of  form  SiJtis  hjs  been  onving  to  Women, 

IT  happened  in  the  City  of  Ardea  thit  a  young  woman  who  was  pof- 
Idlcd  of  great  riches,  had  two  Suitors,  one  a  Patrician,  the  other  a 
Plebeian  :  but  her  father  being  dead,  her  guardians  would  have  mar- 
ried her  to  tlie  Plebeian,  contr^iry  to  the  defire  and  advice  of  her  Mo- 
ther, who  would  have  given  her  to  the  Patrician.  This  occafioned  fuch 
a  tumult  in  the  City,  that  all  the  people  took  up  arms;  the  Patricians 
in  favour  of  one  Competitor,  and  the  Plebeians  to  fupport  the  other. 
But  the  Plebeians  being  driven  out  of  the  City,  applied  to  the  Volici 
for  aliirtance  ;  and  the  Patricians  to  the  Romans.  The  Volfci  happen- 
ing to  arrive  firH-,  joined  the  Plebeians  and  laid  fiege  to  the  place:  but 
the  Romans  coming  fuddenly  upon  them  foon  after,  (hut  them  up  in 
fuch  a  manner  betwixt  their  camp  and  the  walls  of  the  town,  that  they 
were  compelled  by  famine  to  furrender  at  difcrction  :  upon  which,  the 
Romans  inimediately  entered  the  town,  and  having  put  the  authors  of 
the  fedition  to  death,  reilored  its  former  tranquillity. 

In  this  affair  there  are  feveral  things  worthy  of  obfervation.  In  the 
firft  place  we  fee,  that  women  fometimes  occafion  much  mifchief  and 
difcord  in  a  State,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  thofe  that  govern  it  :  for  a 
further  proof  of  which,  it  miy  be  remember'd  (as  we  have  (hewn  be- 
fore) tliat  the  rape  of  Lucretia  coft  the  Tarquins  their  kingdom,  and  the 
attempt  upon  V^irginia  was  the  caufc  of  the  Decemviri  being  deprived 
of  their  authority.  Ariftotle  in  his  PoliiicSy  fpeaking  of  Tyrants,  fays 
that  the    rage  and  indignation    which  men  conceive  againil:  them    for 

was  famous  for  cures  and  miracles  of  this  nature.  By  this  means  the  Deity  recovered 
his  eyes,  and  began  to  make  a  right  ufc  of  them  by  enriching  every  one  that  was  diftin- 
guifhed  for  piety  towards  the  Gods,  and  juflice  towards  men  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  by 
taking  away  his  gifts  from  the  impious  and  undeferving.  This  produces  feveral  merry  in- 
cidents ;  till  at  laft  Mercury  defcends  with  great  complaints  from  the  Gods,  that  fince 
the  good  men  were  grown  rich  they  had  received  no  Sacrifices  ;  which  is  confirmed  by  a 
Pricft  of  Jupiter,  who  enters  with  a  remonltrance,  that  fmce  this  late  innovation  he  was 
reduced  to  a  ftarving  condition,  and  could  not  live  upon  his  office.  Chremylus,  who  ia 
the  beginning  of  the  Play  was  religious  in  his  poverty,  concludes  it  with  a  propofal  which 
was  rclifhed  by  all  the  good  men  who  were  now  grown  rich  as  well  as  himfclf,  that  they 
(hould  carry  Plutus  in  folemn  proceiììon  to  the  temple,  and  inftal  him  there  in  the  place 
of  Jupiter. — This  allegory  intlrucled  the  Athenians  in  two  points  :  firft,  as  it  vindicated 
the  conduct  of  Providence  in  its  ordinary  diUributions  of  wealth  :  and  in  the  next  place, 
as  it  (hewed  the  great  tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  thofe  that  poffefTed 
ihcm." 

debauching 
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debauching  their  wives,  or  daughters,  or  other  relations,  is  frequently  the 
occaiion  of  their  ruin,  as  I  have  obfcrved  before,  in  my  difcourfe  upon 
Confpiracies.  All  Princes  therefore  and  Governors  of  Republics  fhould 
carefully  attend  to  this  matter,  and  confider  the  diforders  which  may 
arife  from  fuch  caufes  :  that  fo  they  may  either  prevent  them,  or  pro- 
vide fuch  remedies  in  time  as  may  not  tend  to  the  prejudice  and  difgrace 
of  their  State  :  for  we  fee  how  the  Republic  of  Ardea,  by  fuffering  the 
difcords  amongft  its  Citizens  to  rife  to  fuch  a  height,  became  fo  divided 
that  it  was  neceifary  to  call  in  foreign  help  to  re-unite  it  ;  which  is  gene- 
rally a  prelude  to  Slavery. — The  next  thing  to  be  obferved  upon  this 
occaiion,  is  the  method  that  ought  to  be  taken  to  re-unite  a  divided 
State  :  but  of  that  I  fhall  treat  at  large  in  the  next  Chapter. 


CHAP.    XXVII. 

What  methods  are  to  be  taken  in  order  to  re-unite  a  dim  de  datate:  and 
that  they  judge  wrong  who  think  the  beft  way  to  keep  a  City  in  Subjec- 
tiony  is  io  keep  it  divided. 

FROM  the  method  which  the  Romans  took  to  reconcile  the  two 
factions  at  Ardea,  we  may  fee  which  is  the  beft  way  of  compofing 
civil  dilTentions  in  a  divided  City  ;  and  that  is  by  cutting  off  the  ring- 
leaders. For  there  are  but  three  ways  to  re-unite  fuch  a  State  j  which 
are,  eitlier  by  putting  the  Heads  of  the  factions  to  death,  or  by  banifti- 
ing  them,  or  by  obliging  them  to  be  friends  under  certain  penalties. 
Of  thefe  three  ways,  the  laft  is  the  moft  dangerous  and  uncertain  :  be- 
caufe  it  is  impoiTible  that  any  forced  reconciliation  fhould  continue  long, 
where  much  blood  has  been  (hed,  or  other  outrages  committed  j  efpe- 
cially  when  the  parties  live  together  within  the  fame  walls,  and  cannot 
help  feeing  and  perhaps  converfing  with  each  other  every  day  j  which 
muft  of  neceffity  occafion  frefli  quarrels  and  animofities  :  of  which  we 
have  a  recent  example  in  the  City  of  Piftoia.  That  City,  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  was  divided  into  the  two  fadticns  of  the  Panciatichi  and 
Cancellieri,  and  ftill  continues  fo  ;  but  at  that  time  they  were  together 
by  the  ears  j  and  now  they  are  tolerably  quiet.  After  many  bickerings 
and  difputes  they  at  laft  proceeded  to  bloodftied,  burning  and  plundering 
each  other's  houfes,  and  committing  all  manner  of  open  hoftilities. 
Upon  which,  the  Florentines  who  had  often  interpofed  betwixt  them, 
and  endeavoured  to  compofe  their  difi^ercnces  by  the  laft  of  the  methods 
abovementioned,  finding  they  only  enflamed  their  refentment  ftill  more, 
and  made  things  worfe  inftead  of  better  by  thefe  means,  grew  fo  tired 
that  they  had  recourfe  to  the  fecond  method,  baniftiing  fome  of  the 
Vol.  II.  X  X  Chiefs 
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Chiefs  of  IxDth  fa<5lion?,  and  imprifonini;  others  ;  by   which   they  foon 
quieted  the  re(l,  and  have  kept  ilicm  in  pretty  good  order  ever  iincc. 

The  tirll  mcthcxi  however,  is  certainly  tlie  bell  :im\  inoli  cffcv^tual  : 
but  as  a  gooil  degree  of  Spirit  and  rcfokition  is  neccfliiry  in  fucli  a  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  weak  States  know  not  how  to  avail  thcmfclvcs  of 
this  way  ;  and  it  is  pretty  well  if  they  venture  upon  the  fecond.  This 
is  one  of  the  errors,  which  (as  I  faid  before)  the  Princes  of  our  times 
arc  apt  to  fall  into,  when  they  come  to  deliberate  upon  any  matter  of 
great  importance  :  for  inftead  of  following  the  example  of  others  upon 
the  like  occafions  in  paft  times,  they  think  it  in  fome  cafes  inhuman, 
and  in  others  impolTiblc  to  be  imitated  :  which  is  owing  to  their  pitiful 
education  and  their  iirnorance  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Thus  inftead 
of  adopting  the  wife  Maxims  of  the  Ancients,  they  fall  in  with  certain 
modern  opinions,  equally  ridiculous  and  abfurd  :  one  of  which  I  Hiall 
here  take  notice  of,  as  it  was  ellabhlhed  by  fome  wife  politicians  of 
our  own  City,  who  laid  it  down  for  a  rule,  C/jc  bifognava  tener  Pijìoia 
con  le  parity  Cs?  Pija  con  le  fortezze  :  that  Pijìoia  ivas  to  be  kept  under 
h  fomenting  difcord  amongjì  the  Citizens  there-,  but  Pifa  by  a  Citadel; 
not  knowincr  how  infignificant  and  ineffectual  both  one  and  the  other  of 
thefe  expedients  was  for  fuch  purpofes.  As  to  Citadels  I  fliall  faj  no- 
thing of  them  in  this  place,  becaufe  I  have  fpoken  of  them  at  large 
c]lcwhere[/],  and  therefore  fidali  only  take  notice  of  the  futility  of  this 
Maxim,  that  in  order  to  keep  the  to^u;ns  that  are  under  your  dominion 
in  fuhjtcliony  vou  viuft  keep  them  divided. 

i  fay  then  in  the  firft:  place,  it  is  impofiible  that  any  Prince  or  Gover- 
nor of  a  Republic  fhould  keep  fliir  with  two  faólions  at  the  fame  time 
in  a  town  that  is  fubjedl  to  their  dominion  :  for  as  it  is  the  nature  of 
mankind  to  take  either  one  fide  or  the  other  in  all  divifions,  upon  diffe- 
rent motives  which  influence  their  inclinations;  fo  one  of  the  fadions 
being  difaf^'cdted  to  their  Prince,  he  mufl  of  neceility  lofe  the  town 
whenever  he  engages  in  a  war:  for  how  can  he  expert  to  keep  poffefììon 
of  any  place,  when  he  has  enemies  both  within  it  and  without.  But  if 
it  belongs  to  a  Republic,  there  is  no  furer  method  to  corrupt  its  own 
Citizens,  and  to  fow  difcord  amongft  them,  than  to  encourage  factions 
in  it  :  becaufe  each  fide  will  naturally  endeavour  by  fome  undue  means 
or  other  to  gain  the  favour  of  their  Governors,  and  fecure  their  protec- 
tion :  which  mull  be  attended  with  two  very  great  inconveniencies:  one 
of  which  is,  that  you  never  can  make  cither  of  them  your  flcdfaft 
friends  :  for  their  Governors  being  fo  often  changed,  and  fometimes  a 
perfon  of  one  way  of  thinking,  and  fometimes  another  of  a  quite  diffe- 
rent turn,  being  appointed  to  rule  over  them,  it  is  impofiible  they  fhould 

[/]  Sec  tìj«  Prinic.    Chap.  XX.  and  Chap.  xxiv.  Book  U.  of  thefe  Difcourfcs. 
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ever  be  fteadily  and  properly  governed.  The  other  inconvenlency  is, 
that  by  fuch  a  bias  to  facftions  in  other  places,  you  muft  nceilarily  divide 
your  own  State  :  of  which  we  have  an  inftance  in  Bicondo's  Hiflory  of 
Florence  ;  who  fpeaking  of  the  proceedings  of  tliat  Republic  with  the 
Piftoians,  fays  Mentre  che  i  Fiorentini  dijegnaijano  reunir  Pijìoia,  divi^ 
fono  fé  Me  defimi  :  whiljì  the  Florentines  endeavoured  to  re -uni  te  the  Pifiof- 
anSy  they  fell  i?ito  divtfiom  among fl  themf elves.  From  whence  we  may 
obferve  the  evils  that  arife  from  fuch  divifions  in  a  town  that  is  depen- 
dent upon  a  Republic. 

h\  the  year  1501,  after  Arezzo  had  revolted  from  the  Republic  of 
Florence,  and  the  vales  of  Tevere  and  Chiana  were  over-run  by  Duke 
Valentine  and  the  Vitelli,  the  King  of  France  fent  an  army,  under  the 
command  of  Monfieur  de  Lant,  to  recover  thofe  territories  for  the  Flo- 
rentines.    But  that  General,  finding  numbers  of  people  wherever  he 
came,  who  declared  themfelves  of  Marzocco's  party,  was  much  offended 
at  their  divifions,  and  told  them,  **  that  if  any  of  his  Mafter's  fubjed:s 
in  France  fliould  declare  themfelves  of  the  King's  party,  they  would  be 
feverely  puniihed  for  it  ;  as  fuch  a  declaration  muft  imply  that  there 
was  another  party  againft  the  King  ;  whereas  his  Majefly  would  have  it 
known  that  all  his  Subjects  were  well  affedled  to  him,  and  united  amongft 
themfelves." — Thofe  Maxims  therefore  which  are  now  in  fuch  vogue, 
though  contrary  to  all  manner  of  reafon  and  good  policy,  proceed  from 
the  weaknefs  of  our  Princes  and  other  Rulers  of  States  ;  who  finding 
themfelves  unable   to  fupport   their  authority  by  laudable  and  fpirited 
meafures,  are  obliged  to   have  recourfe  to  fuch  mean  artiiices:  which 
perhaps  may  ferve  their  purpofes  for  a  while,  in  quiet  and  peaceable 
times  ;  but  will  be  found  altogether  ineftedual  in  times  of  adverfity  and 
diftrefs. 


CHAP.     XXVIII. 

T^hat  the  Governors  of  a  Republic  fiould  keep  afiriB  eye  upon  the  conduce 
of  their  SubjeSfs  -,  becaufe  under  the  dfgiiife  of  beneficence  and  humanity 
they  often  aim  at  Tyranny. 

THE  City  of  Rome  being  diftreffed  by  famine,  and  the  public 
Magazines  not  affording  provifions  enough  to  fupply  the  wants 
of  the  people,  Spurius  Melius,  (a  very  rich  man  for  thofe  times)  diftri- 
buted  a  great  quantity  of  corn  amongft  them  at  his  own  expence  :  by 
which  he  became  fo  popular,  that  the  Senate  apprehending  their  liber- 
ties might  be  endangered  by  it,  if  he  was  not  fuppreffed  before  he  grew 
too  powerful,  immediately  created  a  Didator,  who  caufed  him  to  be 

X  X  2  put 
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put  to  deaih.  Ilcncc  wc  may  remark  that  many  acfiions  wliich  appear 
good  and  Kiudablc  at  hrll  light,  may  yet  prove  prcjvidicuil  and  dcilriic- 
tive  ton  Republic  in  the  end,   it"  timely  caie  is  not  taken  to  prevent  it. 

Bill  to  difciirs  this  matter  more  particularly  ;  I   lay  that  a  Republic 
can  neither  be  well  governed,  nor   indeed  Aibfill  at  any  rate  without 
men  of  reputation  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  too  great  a  degree  ot 
reputation  in  a  private  man,  is  fomctimes  the  caufc  of  its   ruin.     To 
guard  againft  which,  no  particular  Citizen  Hiould  be  fuflered  to  gain  any 
Ibrt  of  reputation  but  what  may  be  of  fcrvice  and  advantage,  inllead  of 
prejudice,  to  the  Commonwealth  and  its  liberties.     Now  the  methods 
bv  which  fuch  reputation  is  to  be  acquired,  are  either  public  or  private: 
that  is,  in  the  tirll  cafe,  when  a  man  dillinguinicshimfelf  cither  by  his 
abilities  in  Council,  or  in  the  field,  or  by  doing  Ibme  other  great  and 
material  lervice  to  the  Commonwealth:  and  thele  ways  of  gaining  re- 
putation, inl^ead   of  being  precluded,  Ihould  be  open   to  all  Citizens, 
who  mull  alfo  be  encouraged  by  fuch  rewards  for  their  good  counfels 
and  actions,  as  may  content  thcmfelves,  and  make  them  honoured  by- 
others  :   for  reputation  acquired   in  this  manner  can  never  be  attended 
with  any  prejudice  to  the  public.     But  in  the  fecond  cafe,   when  it  is 
(lone  by  private   methods,  it  is  very  dangerous  and  deflruélive  :   by  pri- 
vate methods,   I   mean   fuch  as   obliging   particular   perfons  by  lending 
them  money,  by  giving  their  daughters  marriage  portions,   by  proteding 
them  againll  the  authority  of  theMagiftrates,  and  other  fuch  favours  as 
create  dependants  and  partizans,  and  embolden  them  to  violate  the  laws 
and  corrupt  others.     Upon   which  account,  a  well  governed  Republic, 
£S  I  faid  before,  ought  to  encourage  all  Citizens  that  endeavour  to  gain 
favour  and  reputation  by  public  methods,  and  fuch  as  tend  to  the  glory 
and  advantage  of  their  country  :  but  to  difcourage  thofe  that  attempt  it 
by  private  means,  and  for  other   purpofes.     The  Romans  accordingly 
planted  triumphs  and  many  other  honours  and  rewards  to  Citizens  who 
had   fignalized   thcmfelves  in   the  fervice   of  the    public  :    but  always 
brought  thofe  to  a  trial,  before  the  people,  who  endeavoured  to  advance 
themfelves  alone,  by  private  methods  and   undue  pradices  :  and  if  the 
people  hap[)ened  to  be  fo  blinded   by   plaufible   appearances,  that  they 
would  not  fuffer   them  to  be  punirtied,  a  Dictator  was  immediately 
created,  who  being  verted  with   a  fort  of  abfolute  authority,  had  it  in 
his  power  to  retrain  fuch  irregularities  by  punifliing  the  delinquents   in 
a  proper  manner  ;  as  it  happened  in  the  cafe  of  Spurius  Melius  :  for  if 
but  one  offender  alone  of  that  kind  is  fuffered  to  efcape  with  impunity, 
it  is  fufiicicnt  to  ruin  a  Commonwealth  ;  as  it  would  be  exceeding  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  any  good  order  or  equality  in  it  after  fuch  an  example. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXIX. 

STto  the  faults  of  the  people  are  generally  oicing  to  the  Prince. 

PRINCES  ought  not  in  reafon  to  complain  of  any  tranfgreffions 
which  their  Subjeds  commit,  becaufe  they  are  entirely  owing 
cither  to  their  own  remiflhefs,  or  to  their  being  guilty  of  the  fame  them- 
felves  :  and  if  the  people  of  fome  States  at  prefent  are  infamous  for 
thieving,  robbing,  plundering,  and  other  fuch  enormities,  it  proceeds 
wholly  from  the  oppreflion  and  rapacioufnefs  of  their  Governors.  Ro- 
magna, before  Alexander  VI.  extirminated  the  petty  Lords  who  ruled 
over  it,  was  full  of  rafcals  who  lived  upon  murder  and  rapine  ;  which 
was  not  owing  to  the  natural  depravity  of  the  people  (as  fbme  think) 
but  to  the  wickednefs  of  thofe  little  Tyrants,  who  being  poor  them- 
felves,  and  yet  ambitious  to  live  in  fplendour  and  magnificence,  were 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  oppreffion  and  extortion  of  every  kind  [/].. 

Amongft: 

[/j  "  The  Italians  (fays  the  Author  of  the  EjUmate  of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of 
theTimes,  Vol.  II.  Se(St.  V.)  are  an  effeminate  people,  yet  in  the  general  opinion,  void  of 
humanity:  they  are  given  to  cruelty,  treachery,  and  affafiination.  The  queflion  is-then, 
from  what  caufes  this  fingular  appea/ance  may  arife  ? — It  is  commonly  affirmed  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  natural  to  the  country.  But  they  who  talk  thus,  I  think,  mean  no  more  (fo 
far  as  they  mean  any  thing)  than  this,  that  there  is  fome  caufe  unknown,  which  pro- 
duces this  crime  in  Italy,  rather  than  elfevvhere.  Machiavel,  who  knew  mankind, 
afcribes  this  degeneracy  in  the  people,  to  the  wickednefs  and  ill  example  of  their  rulers." 
Here  the  author  quotes  the  pajjage  above  marked  from  Machiavel^  and  then  proceeds  in  this 
jnanner,  "  This,  in  fome  meafure,  accounts  for  the  inhumanity  of  the  people  :  but  we 
are  ftill  at  a  lofs  as  much  as  ever,  how  fuch  an  ^A-//r7«;w^/i»^  principle  came  firfl  amongft 
the  Great.  What  follows  then,  feems  the  natural  folution  of  the  queftion.  When 
Italy  became  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  States,  the  contentions  and  factions  in  thofe 
States  were  endlefs.  The  parties  were  often  too  fmall  to  levy  armies.  Hence  confpira- 
cies,  infurreétions,  affaffinations  by  fword  or  poifon,  were  the  common,  becaufe  the 
readieft,  way  of  profecuting  the  political  defigns  either  of  the  oppreffors  or  the  oppreffcd. 
^ee  Machiave? s  hijiorical  traSis  pafftm.  By  this  means  the  dreadful  pradlice  of  aflaflina- 
tion,  by  being  applied  politically,  loft  a  great  part  of  its  horror  in  the  minds  of  the  par- 
ties who  pradtifed  it  :  thus  it  naturally  crept  into  private  ufe,  and  has  been  of  courfe 
tranfmitted  from  one  generation  to  another. — Hence  appears  the  great  importance  of 
curbing  the  violence  and  horrors  of  public  contention,  by  what  are  called  the  Laws  of 
War  and  of  Nations  :  fince  the  oppofite  conduct  is  not  only  attended  with  immediate 
cruelties,  but,  what  is  worfe,  is  in  danger  of  ftriking  its  colours  into  private  life,  and 
giving  even  to  fucceeding  times  the  complexion  of  inhumanity.r— We  muft  not  leave  this 
fubjeét,  without  adding  a  remark  upon  Machiavel  himfelf,  who  undoubtedly  wrote  under 
the  influence  of  this  habit  of  thinking,  fo  peculiar  to  Italy,  For  we  fee  in  the  pallage 
now  cited  that  although  he  fpeaks  with  rcfentment  againft  the  private  murders  fo  common 
in  his  days,  yet  he  mentions  thofe  political  aflaflinations  with  a  kind  of  approbation,  for 
which  Alexander  VI.  and  his  Son  Valentine  were  fo  juftly  infamous  through  ail  Europe. 
Heexp^iefsly  treats  of  this  method  of  acquiring  Government  j  and  with  all  the  Sangfroid 
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Amongil  other  vile  and  nefarious  methods  which  they  pracftifcd  to  fill 
their  cutTers,  they  ni.ide  laws  to  prohibit  luch  and  Ilich  particular 
things:  after  which,  they  Ibon  broke  them  thcnilclvcs,  and  encouraged 
others  to  do  To  by  their  own  example  :  but  they  never  punilhed  any  one 
till  the  number  of  delinquents  becauic  very  confiderahlc  ;  and  when 
they  did,  it  was  not  out  of  any  relped  to  juilice,  but  to  enrich  them- 
fclvcs  with  tines  and  confifcations.  Hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  their 
Subjetìs  being  impoverilhed,  but  not  in  any  wife  amended  in  their  man- 
ners, endeavoured  to  mjke  up  their  lofl'es  by  plundering  others  who 
were  flill  weaker  than  themfelvcs  :  fo  tliat  we  may  impute  all  the  evils 
and  enorniities  abovcmcntioned  to  the  fcandalous  and  wicked  example  of 
thofe  Lords  ;  and  of  how  much  weight  the  example  of  a  Prince  is,  wc 
may  further  learn  from  the  following  inflance  in  Livy.  The  Ambafla- 
dors  whom  the  Romans  fent  with  the  fpoils  of  Veii  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphos,  being  taken  by  fomc  Corfairs,  were  carried  into 
Lipari,  a  port  in  Sicily.  But  Timafitheus,  Prince  of  that  place,  being 
informed  of  the  nature  of  the  prize,  whither  the  Ambafladors  were 
going,  and  by  whom  they  were  fent,  behaved  like  a  Roman  himfelf 
tjpon  that  occafion,  (though  a  native  of  Lipari)  and  reprefenting  to  the 
people,  in  the  Itrongeft  term?,  how  impious  and  facrilegious  a  thing  it 
would  be  to  feize  upon  an  offering  that  was  made  to  the  Gods,  the  Am- 
bafladors were  immediately  difmllTed  with  all  their  efFe<fls  by  the  gene- 
ral con  fent  of  the  people.  Upon  which  occafion,  the  Hiftorian  fays, 
T/Vr-r'T'/r^v/j  multìtudinem  religìo?ie  impkvìt^  quce  Jempcr  regenti  ejì fimìlis. 
1,  .  ,..^:us  inJlilUd  a  Jpirit  of  piety  and  devotion  into  tlj€  people ^  who 

of  a  mail  talking  on  a  jud  and  legitimate  ruhject.  Ste  bis  Prince^  Chap.  viii.  Hence 
conclufians  have  been  drawn  much  in  his  disfavour,  as  a  man  abandoned  to  all  wicked- 
nefs  ;  whilft  others  have  adr  pted  the  contrary  opinion,  and  affirmed,  that  he  pointed  out 
thefe  ways  of  iniquitous  policy  ant)  allaflination,  that  he  might  teach  mankind  more  ef- 
fcflually  to  prevent  them.  Now  in  truth  thefe  two  opinions  are  equally  groundlefs  :  for 
on  one  hand,  hb  writings  abound  with  inconteftible  proofs  that  he  was  a  well-wiflier  to 
his  country  and  mankind  :  and  on  the  other,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  he  hath  rather 
Ihcwn  the  methods  of  treacherous  policy,  than  the  ways  of  preventing  them.  The  truth 
is,  thofe  iniquitous  pra6liccs  which  (hock  our  humanity  were  familiarized  to  his  imagi- 
nation by  the  common  ufage  of  his  country  :  hence  he  treated  them  as  he  did  other  po- 
litical maxims  of  a  better  ftamp,  and  only  talked  the  language  of  his  time  and  nation. 
Nav  it  appears  from  a  particular  pafl'age  in  his  works,  that  he  vindicated  this  practice  of 
affafiination,  as  being  in  fome  cafes  a  principle  of  the  trueft  humanity.  "  Cxfar  Borgia 
(fays  he,  in  his  Prince,  Chap,  xvii.)  was  accounted  cruel  j  but  his  cruelty  not  only  tho- 
roughly reformed  and  united  Romagna,  but  fettled  it  in  peace  and  kept  it  firm  in  alle- 
giarice  to  him.  Which  being  duly  confiJered,  he  will  appear  much  more  merciful  than 
the  Florentines,  who  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  cruelty,  fuftercd  Piftoia  to  be  deftpoyed." 
Thefe,  no  doubt  are  horrid  maxims,  and  could  never  have  rifcn  in  the  mind  of  fuch  a 
man  as  Machiavcl,  but  from  the  caufe  afligncd  above:  and  they  are  the  more  to  be  la- 
mented, as  they  have  thrown  a  cloud  over  the  fame  of  one,  who,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
grcatcft  politicai  rcafoncr  upon  faóts  that  hath  appeared  in  any  age  or  country."" 
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are  always  governed  by  the  example  of  their  Prince  :  much  like  which  is 
the  faying  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 

E  quel  che  fa  il  fignor  fanno  poi  molti  ; 
Che  nel  Signor  fon  tutti  gli  occhi  volti. 

Princes  attra<5t  the  eyes  of  all,  and  good 
Or  bad,  are  copied  by  the  multitude. 


CHAP.    XXX. 

S'hat  a  Citizen  who  would  do  any  good  in  a  "Republic  by  dint  of  his  own 
authority^  miifi  in  the  firjl  place  extinguijh  all  envy  :  alfa  what  previ- 
Jions  are  to  be  made  for  the  defence  of  a  Town  upon  the  approach  of 
an  enemy, 

THE  Roman  Senate  having  intelligence  that  preparations  were 
making  throughout  all  Tu(cany  to  invade  their  dominions  ;  and 
that  the  Latins  and  Hernici  (who  had  long  been  in  amity  with  their 
Republic)  had  entered  into  a  league  againft  them  with  the  Volfei,  (the 
perpetual  enemies  of  the  Roman  name)  began  to  apprehend  thafTuch 
a  war  muft  be  attended  with  very  great  danger.  But  as  Camillas  was 
one  of  the  Tribunes,  and  vefted  with  Confular  power,  they  thought 
they  ihould  have  no  occafion  to  create  a  Diólator,  if  his  CoUegues  would 
entrufl  him  with  the  chief  command  :  which  being  propofed  to  them 
was  cheerfully  complied  with  ;  nee  quicquam  (fays  Livy)  de  majeftate 
fud  detraSium  credebant^  quod  majeftati  ejus  concefiffent  :  for  they  looked 
upon  it  as  no  difparagement  to  themfelves^  to  give  the  firjl  place  to  him. 

Camillus  therefore,  being  alTured  of  their  obedience,  immediately 
raifed  three  armies  ;  one  of  which  he  conduced  himfelf  againft  the 
Tufcans  ;  the  fecond  was  encamped  near  Rome,  under  the  command  of 
Quintius  Servilius,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Latins  and  Hernici  ^  and 
the  third  was  left  at  home  with  Lucius  Quintius  to  defend  the  City,  and 
to  guard  the  Senate-houfe  and  the  Gates,  if  occafion  required.  Befides 
this,  he  ordered  Horatius,  one  of  his  Collegues,  to  fill  the  Magazines 
with  corn,  arms,  and  other  fuch  proviiions  as  are  necellary  in  time  of 
war  ;  appointing  Cornelius,  another  of  the  Tribunes,  to  prefide  in  the 
Senate  and  Councils,  and  to  expedite  the  public  bufinefs  :  thus  the  Tri- 
bunes in  thofe  times,  we  fee,  were  ready  either  to  command  or  obey, 
as  was  moft  requifite  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Hence  we  may  obferve  what  great  things  a  good  and  wife  man  may 
do,  and  of  how  much  fervice  he  inay  be  to  his  country,   when  he  has 

extinguiOied 
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extinguithcd  envy  merely  by  dint  of  his  own  merit  and  virtue  :  for  that 
often  prevents  worthy  and  able  men  from  doing  the  good  they  would 
do,  by  keeping  them  down,  and  not  fullering  ihcm  to  be  advanced  to 
luch  a  degree  of  power  and  authority  as  is  neccirary  to  accomplidi  any 
great  purpofe.  Now  envy  is  extinguillicd  two  ways  ;  in  the  fird  place, 
by  I'omc  fudden  calamitv,  or  ariiuous  undertaking  :  for  upon  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  men  being  fenfible  of  the  danger  they  are  in,  lay  afide  their 
ambition,  and  readily  confcnt  to  obey  thofc  by  whofe  abilities  alone 
they  can  hope  to  be  delivered  out  of  it.  Thus  it  happened  to  Camil- 
las, who  having  been  three  times  Di(5lator,  and  given  the  mod:  con- 
vincing proofs  of  his  virtue  as  well  as  his  abilities,  by  conftandy  at- 
tending to  the  public  good,  without  any  regard  to  his  own  private  ad- 
vantage, had  fo  tar  extinguillied  all  envy  in  the  breafts  of  his  fellow 
Citizens,  that  they  feared  nothing  from  his  power,  nor  thought  it  any 
diminution  of  their  own  honour  to  ferve  under  a  man  of  his  eflablifhed 
reputation  and  integrity.  The  other  way  by  which  envy  is  extinguilhed, 
is  when  your  rivals  in  power  and  reputation  are  removed,  either  by  vio- 
lence or  the  courfe  of  nature  :  for  fuch  men  will  never  be  at  reft  as 
long  as  they  live,  whilll  they  fee  you  in  greater  efteem  and  authority 
than  themfelves  ;  efpeciallv  if  they  have  been  ufed  to  live  in  a  corrupt 
fiate  :  for  then  it  is  impoflible  they  (liould  ever  be  moved  by  any  dan- 
ger or  emergencv,  becaufe  their  education  has  not  furnilhed  them  with 
anv  principles  of  virtue  ;  fo  that  out  of  the  perverfity  of  their  nature, 
thev  will  rather  fee  their  country  ruined,  than  not  obtain  their  ends. 
Nothitig  but  death  therefore  is  capable  of  extinguilhing  this  fort  of 
ejivy  :  and  if  fortune  is  Co  propitious  to  a  virtuous  man  that  his  com- 
petitors go  off  by  natural  deaths,  he  may  then  eftablidi  his  reputation 
without  fcandal,  and  exercifc  his  power  without  oppofition  or  offence. 
But  if  that  does  not  happen,  he  mud  endeavour  to  rid  himfelf  of  them 
by  any  means  wi^atfoever  :  for  this  mud:  be  done  before  any  thiiig  elle 
can  be  cffe(fted.  Thus  whoever  reads  the  Bible  with  attention,  will 
fee  that  Mofes,  in  order  to  eftablifn  his  Laws,  was  obliged  to  put  many 
people  to  death,  who  oppofed  him  out  of  envy  [u].  Girolamo  Savo- 
narola, 

[tt]  Upon  this  pafTage,  E.  Dacres  fays  as  follows.  "  I  doubt  the  underftanding 
which  Madiiavel  advifes  others  of,  he  wants  himfclfc;  not  knowing  the  meaning  of,  or 
not  bcleeving  the  holy  wrirt  :  whereby  he  puts  men  part  fufpicion  ot  his  Atheifme.  for 
what  he  allcadges  of  Mofes,  he  muft  needs  take  originally  from  Mofes  his  bookcs,  be- 
ing we  have  not  any  author  of  that  antiquity  as  could  write  any  thing  of  his  owne 
knowledge  touching  thofe  times.  Uut  thofe  Machiavel  ieems  not  to  belcevc  further  than 
lerved  his  own  humour,  reading  the  fcripturcs  only  to  a  politique  end,  not  fo  much  for 
the  ftrcngthcning  his  belcefe,  as  the  bettering  his  difcourfe.  Yet  though  Machiavel  did 
not,  1  hope  others  will  bclecvc,  that  Mofes  delivered  to  the  Ifraelites  the  true  oracles  oi 
God,  and  that  it  was  not  Mofes  that  punifhcd  the  delinquents  among  them,  but  God  fend- 
ing his  immediate  jud^^mcnts  ;  as  in  tnc  rebellioh  of  Corah  and  his  complices,  Numbers  xvi. 

Mofes 
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narola,  and  Pietro  Sederini,  Gonfalonier  of  Florence,  likewife  faw  the 
neceffity  of  aóting  in  this  manner:   but  the  former  being  only  a  Friar 
could  not  do  it,  becaufe  he  had  not  fufficient  authority  ;  and  fuch  of 
his  followers  as  had,  did  not  rightly  comprehend  his  meaning;  though 
that  was  not  his  fault,  for  his  Sermons  were  full  of  exclamations  and 
invetìives  againft  the  wife  men  of  this  world  -^  a  name  which  he  gave  to 
thofe  that  envied  him  and  oppofed  his  meafures  [x].     As   to  Soderini, 
he  flattered  himfelf  that  time,  moderation,  the  aufpicioufnefs  of  his 
fortune,  and  his  great  beneficence,  would  at  laft  extinguifh  the  envy 
that  fome  had  conceived  againft  him  :  for   he  was  young,  and  fo  well 
fupported  by  his  friends,  (the  number  of  whom  was  daily  increafed  by 
his  munificence  and  liberality)  that  he  hoped  he  fhould  have  been  able 
to  furmount  all  oppofition,  without  having  recourfe  to  violence,  or  ex- 
erting his  power  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  occafion  fcandal  and  di- 
fturbance  :  not  confidering  that  time  and  opportunities  are  not  to  be 
loft,  that  beneficence  is  ineffedlual,  that  fortune  is  inconftant,  and  that 
envy  is  not  to  be  appeafed  by  any  fort  of  favours  or  good  offices  what- 
foever.     So  that,  both  thefe  perfons  were  ruinqd  at  laftj  one  of  them 
becaufe  he  had  not  authority  enough  to  rid  himfelf  of  thofe  who  en- 
vied him  ;  and  the  other  by  not  doing  it  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  [^]; 
Another  thing  to  be  obferved  in  the  conduóì  of  Camillus,  is  the  pro- 
vifion  he  made  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  prefervation  of  Rothe  : 
and  indeed,  fuch  Hiftorians  as  Livy  are  much  to  be  commended,  for 
giving  a  particular  and  circumftantial  account  of  fuch  occurrences,  that 
fo  thofe  who  come  after  them  may  know  how  to  adi  upon  fimilar  oc- 
cafions.     We  ought  therefore  to  remark  upon  this,  that  it  is  very  im- 
prudent and  dangerous  to  leave  the  defence  of  a  City  to  a  parcel  of 
tumultuous  people,  without  order  or  command  :  of  which  it  is  plain, 
that  Camillus  was  fufficiently  aware,  by  leaving  a  regular  army  for  the 
fecurity  of  Rome  ;  which  many  perhaps  may  think  was  altogether  un- 
neceflary,  becaufe  the  Romans  were  a  brave   people,  and  inured   to 

Mofes  did  but  cite  them  as  to  appearance  ;  but  God  immediately  fent  his  vengeance,  for 
the  Earth  under  them  opened^  v.  31.  And  when  that  wretched  fellow  gathered  ftickes  on 
the  Sabboth,  Numbers  xv.  Mofes  awaited  till  God  pafled  the  fentence  upon  him  for  his 
death  and  the  manner  thereof,  v.  35.  Therefore  Machiavel  may  juftly  be  taxed  for 
traducing  Mofes  here  of  more  than  he  hath  warrant  for,  making  no  other  efteeme  of 
Mofes  his  bringing  the  Ifraelites  out  of  Egypt,  and  his  leadinge  them  through  the  wil- 
dernefle,  than  of  Romulus  gathering  together  a  fcattered  multitude  and  laying  the  foun- 
•  dation  of  that  Commonwealth  ;  which  aélion,  his  courage  and  ambition  of  rule  and 
glory  thruft  him  upon;  not  feeming  to  take  notice  that  Mofes  was  immediately  called  by 
God  and  fent  to  fliewhis  wonders  and  judgments  againft  the  Egyptians,  and  to  conduit 
the  Ifraelites  into  Canaan,  (according  to  God's  promifes  formerly  made  to  their  forefa- 
thers) wherein  he  behaved  not  himfelfe  either  ambitioufly  or  Infolently  ;  nor  was  any 
thing  done  by  his  own  prowefle  or  policy,  but  merely  by  the  ordinance  of  God." 

[x]   See  the  Prince,  Chap.  vi. 

[y]  See  Chap.  ix.  of  this  Book. 

Vol.  II.  Y  y  war. 
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vrtLTy  antl  therefore  it  might  have  been  lliliicient  to  put  arms  into  their 
liands  when  occalion  requireil.  But  Camilkis  judged  othcrwilc,  and  lb 
would  any  other  prudent  man  in  the  like  circumllances  :  for  tlie  mul- 
titude ought  not  to  be  truftcd  with  arms,  except  under  certain  rcftric- 
tions  and  proper  command.  In  imitation  of  this  example  then,  a  pcr- 
fon  who  undertakes  the  defence  of  a  City,  Ihould  above  all  things  take 
care  not  to  arm  a  giddy  and  tumultuous  multitude,  but  rather  icìctì  fuch 
as  he  dares  trull  with  arms,  and  is  fatisbcd  will  obey  him  in  whatever 
he  commands;  and  order  thole  who  arc  not  made  choice  of  for  that 
purpofc,  to  llay  at  home  and  guard  their  own  houles.  Whoever  pur- 
lues  this  method  in  a  town  that  is  befieged,  will  find  it  an  eafy  matter 
to  defend  it  well  :  otherwife  it  will  be  ditiicult,  if  not  impoJlible  [z]. 


CHAP.     XXXI. 

Tla/  powerful  Republics  and  truly  great  men  retain  their  dignity  and  firm" 

nejs  of  mind  in  all  vicij/itudei  of  fortune. 

.'■ft 

AMONGST  all  the  noble  aólions  and  fayings  which  Livyafcribes 
to  Camillus,  nothing  (hews  the  magnanimity  of  that  great  man 
more  plainly  than  the  following  :  Nee  mihi  DiBatura  animos  fecit  (faid 
lie  in  one  of  his  fpeeches)  ?tec  cxilium  a  demit  :  I  am  not  elated  'with  the 
DiéÌJtorfiip^  nor  icas  I  dejcBed  in  banifiment.     By  which  we  fee  that 
great  men  are  always  the  fame  in  every  reverfe  of  fortune  :   for  though 
Ihe  may  change  her  countenance,  and  fomctimes  exalt,  and  fometime» 
deprefs  them,  yet  they  never  vary,  but  conftantly  retain  the  fame  firm- 
nefs  of  mind,  and  are  fo  uniform  in  their  condudl,  that  fortune  feems 
to  have  no  power  over  them  :  whereas  mean  and  pufiUanimous  men, 
buoyed  up  with  profperity,  and  intoxicated  with  good  fortune,  impute 
all  their  fuccefs  to  virtues  of  which   they  were  never  pofìefìed;  and  fo 
become   odious  and  inlupportable  to  thofe  who   have  any  thing  to  do 
with  them.     This  often  expofes  them  to  fuddcn  revolutions  of  fortune, 
and  then  they  prefently  fall  into  the  other    extreme,  and   become  as 
abjcót  as  ever  they  were  arrogant  before.     Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
when  Princes  of  this  (lamp  fall  into  adverfity,  they  generally  turn  tail 
and  run  away,  inftead  of  exerting  themfelves   manfully  to  oppofe  it  ;. 
for  as   they   abufed  their    profperity,  they  are  incapable  of  fupporting 
themfelves  in  adverfity.     Thefe  virtues  and  thefe  defeóls  are  common, 
not  only  to  particular  men,  but  to  whole  Republics  :  o^  which,  I  fliall 
give  two  examples  ;  ouq  from  the  condud  of  the  Romans,   the  other 
from  that  of  the  Venetians. 

[z]  See  the  Art  of  jy^-^  Book  V^II.  at  the  beginning. 
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The  Romans  were  never  difmayed  in  adverflty,  nor  elated  with  pro- 
fperity  :  for  a  proof  of  which,  we  may  alledge  their  behaviour  after 
their  defeat  at  Cannes,  and  their  victory  over  Antiochus.  For  after  that 
defeat,  though  Hannibal  had  routed  them  twice  before,  and  reduced 
them  to  the  laft  extremity,  they  were  fo  far  from  being  daunted,  that 
inftead  of  fuing  for  peace,  they  bravely  refolved  to  continue  the  war  ; 
and  refufing  to  redeeni^the  prifoners  who  had  been  taken  by  the  ene- 
my, upon  unreafonable  terms,  they  armed  their  old  men  and  flaves, 
and  fent  a  frefh  army  into  the  field  :  an  account  of  which  being  fent 
to  Carthage,  Hanno  told  the  Senate  there,  He  feared  they  were  but  lit ^ 
tie  better  for  their  viBory  at  Canna  :  from  whence  we  fee  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  never  dejeéled  in  the  lowed  ebb  of  their  fortune.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  never  grew  arrogant  in  profperity,  as  we  may  obferve 
from  the  behaviour  of  Scipio  to  Antiochus  :  for  when  that  Prince  fent 
Ambafiadors  with  overtures  of  peace  to  Scipio,  the  latter  told  them  he 
would  not  grant  him  any  terms  except  he  would  retire  into  Syria,,  and 
fubmit  entirely  to  the  difcretion  of  the  Roman  Republic.  But  Antio- 
chus rejecting  thefe  conditions,  came  to  an  engagement  with  the  Roman 
army,  and  was  utterly  defeated  :  after  which,  he  fent  other  AmbafTadors 
with  orders  to  accept  any  terms  from  the  Conqueror  j  who  contented 
himfelf  however  with  the  fame  which  he  offered  him  before  the  battle, 
telling  the  Ambaffadors,  ^od  Rofjiam,  fi  'uìncuntiir^  non  mi?iuiintur 
animis^  nee  fi  vincunt  infolefcere  fole?it  ;  that  as  the  Komam  were  nei'er 
dejeSied  when  they  lofi  a  battle^  fo  they  knew  ho%v  to  behave  with  modera- 
tio?i  when  they  were  viBorious. 

Very  different  was  the  behaviour  of  the  Venetians  in  their  profperity, 
which  they  attributed  folely  to  their  own  bravery  and  good  condud:, 
though  without  the  leaft  reafon  :  for  they  became  fo  infolent,  that  they 
called  the  King  of  France  a  Son  of  St.  Mark,  treated  the  Pope  and  all 
the  reft  of  the  Italian  Princes  with  the  utmoft  difdain  ;  and  not  content 
with  their  territories  in  Italy,  vainly  imagined  they  fliould  foon  extend 
their  dominion  as  far  as  ever  the  ancient  Romans  had  done.  But  for- 
tune beginning  to  frown  upon  them,  and  their  forces  being  worded  at 
the  battle  of  Vaila,  by  the  French,  they  loft  all  their  acquifitipns  at 
once  ;  for  fome  of  the  States  that  were  fubjed:  to  them  revolted,  and 
the  reft  they  meanly  ceded  to  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain  :  after 
which,  they  were  fo  difpirited  that  they  fent  Ambaffadors  to  the  Em- 
peror, with  an  offer  of  becoming  tributary  to  him  ;  and  wrote  letters 
to  the  Pope,  in  the  moft  abjeft  and  fubmiffive  terms,  to  move  his  com- 
paffion.  To  this  extremity  of  dejetìion  they  were  reduced  in  four 
days,  and  when  they  had  not  loft  one  half  of  their  army  :  for  after 
the  abovementioned  battle,  one  of  their  Commiliaries  retreated  fafe  to 
Verona  with  above  twenty-five  thoufand  horfe  and  foot.     So  that  if 

y  y  2  they 
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they  had  a<itcd  with  any  ibrt  ot*  Spirit,  they  might  loon  have  brouglit 
another  armv  into  tlic  held  :  and  it"  they  could  not  have  beat  the  enemy, 
thcv  might  perhaps  have  obtained  an  honourable  peace;  at  leali  the 
lols  ot  their  dominions  would  not  have  been  aticndcd  with  lo  much 
difiiracc.  But  their  dejcdlion  was  owing  to  the  defect  of  their  military 
inlfitutions  and  the  confciouihefs  of  their  inexperience  in  warlike  affairs; 
which  dilheartened  them  to  Inch  a  degree,  that  they  were  incapable  of 
exerting  thcmlelves  as  tliey  ought  to  have  done.  But  this  will  always 
be  the  iatc  of  fuch  people  :  for  inlblencc  in  profperity,  and  dejedtion  in 
adverfitv,  arc  owing  to  mean  and  pitiful  inflitutions.  If  men  are  im- 
properly'educated  and  dilciplined,  they  will  never  be  good  for  any 
thinq-.'if  othcrwife  they  will  know  how  to  behave  with  equanimity 
in  all  conditions,  and  to  make  fo  true  an  eftimate  of  the  things  of  this 
world,  as  neither  to  become  infolent  when  fortune  fmiles,  nor  abjed: 
when'lhc  frowns  upon  them.  So  that  what  I  faid  before  of  individuals 
will  hold  good  with  regard  to  whole  communities  ;  which  will  always 
ail  with  fpirit  or  pulillanimity,  according  as  their  difciphne  and  inftitu- 
tions  are  good  and  wholefome,  or  mean  and  defedive. 

Now  though  1  have  faid  elfewhcre  that  good  military  difcipline  is  the 
foundation  (lone  of  all  States,  and  that  without  it  there  can  neither  be 
good  laws  nor  good  order  of  any  kind  [a],  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  re- 
peat it  here;  becaufe  we  fee  the  necelfity  of  keeping  up  a  good  army 
in  almoll  every  page  of  Livy's  Hiftory,  and  that  no  army  can  ever  be 
good  except  it  is  well  dilciplined  and  exercifed,  which  cannot  be  done  if 
it  is  not  compofed  of  your  own  fubjeds.  For  as  no  State,  either  is,  or 
can  be,  continually  at  war,  it  is  neceilary  that  its  forces  fliould  be  duly 
exercifed  and  difciplined  in  time  of  peace  :  but  that  is  impofiible  if  your 
army  confills  of  foreign  troops,  on  account  of  the  immenfe  expence 
you  mud  be  at  in  maintaining  fuch  an  army  both  in  peace  and  war, 
CamilUis,  as  I  laid  above,  marched  out  with  an  army  againft  the  Tuf- 
cans  :  but  when  they  came  within  fight  of  the  enemy  and  found  the 
Tufcan  army  was  much  fuperior  to  their  own,  they  were  not  a  little  dif- 
mayed  :  but  Camillus  being  aware  of  it,  calmly  walked  through  the 
ranks,  and  without  any  further  diredlions  or  altering  the  difpofition  of 
his  army,  only  /aid  to  his  Soldiers,  %c^  qui/que  didicit,  aut  conjuevit, 
faciat;  pra&ife  ivkat  you  have  learnt,  and  1  de  fir  e  no  more.  From  whence 
we  may  conclude  that  he  well  knew  they  had  been  fufiiciently  difci- 
plined and  exercifed  before,  both  in  peace  and  war,  to  make  them  good 
foldiers  ;  and  that  he  fully  confided  in  them.  For  it  is  certain  that  no 
material  fervice  can  be  expedted  from  an  undifciplined  army  ;  that  no 
General  can  truft  to  it  ;  and  that  if  Hannibal  himfelf  Ihould  rife  from 

[a]  Sec  the  Prince,  Chap.  xii.  xili.  xiv.  Pol  Difc.  Book  I.   Chap.  xxi.  Book  II. 
Chap.  XX.  and  the  Art  of  War,  paflim. 
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the  dead,  and  be  put  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  body  of  forces,  they  would 
prefently  be  cut  to  pieces  by  a  well  difciplined  army,  though  much  infe- 
rior in  number  J  becaufe  when  an  army  is  engaged,  the  General  him- 
felf  cannot  be  in  all  places  at  the  fame  time  j  and  therefore  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  his  fubordinate  officers  fhould  ftridly  obey  the  commands  he 
had  given  them  before  the  battle  begun  ;  that  they  fhould  enter  into 
the  fpirit  of  their  orders,  and  know  how  to  execute  them  in  a  proper 
manner  :  otherwife  he  muft  inevitably  be  defeated. 

If  then  any  ftate  will  follow  the  example  of  the  ancient  Romans,  in 
exercifing  and  difciplining  its  forces  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war, 
and  accuftom  its  fubjeds  not  only  to  exert  their  virtues  both  in  public 
and  private,  butto  arm  themfelves  againft  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune- 
it  will  always  be  able  to  maintain  its  dignity  both  in  profperity  and  ad- 
verfity  :  but  if  it  negled:s  this,  and  leaves  itfelf  entirely  to  the  caprice 
of  fortune,  without  any  dependence  upon  its  own  merit  and  endea- 
vours, as  the  Venetians  did,  it  muft  be  fhaken  by  every  blaft  of  wind, 
and  totally  ruined  at  laft. 


CHAP,    xxxir. 

What  methods  fome  people  have  taken  to  prevent  a  peace,    " 

TH  E  Circei  and  Velitras,  two  Roman  Colonies,  revolted  from  that 
Republic  in  hopes  of  being  proted:ed  by  the  Latins  :  but  the  La- 
tins them.felves  being  foon  after  fubdued,  and  unable  to  give  them  any 
affiftance,  fome  of  the  revolters  advifed  their  fellow-Citizens  to  return 
to  their  obedience.  This  advice  however  was  warmly  oppofed  by  the 
authors  of  that  rebellion  ;  who  being  afraid  they  fhould  be  more  fe- 
verely  punifhed  than  any  of  the  reft,  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  pre- 
vent any  accommodation,  and  for  that  purpofe  perfuaded  their  country- 
men to  continue  in  arms  and  commence  hoftilities  againft  the  Romans» 
And  indeed  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  when  any  one  has  a  mind  to  pre- 
vent either  a  Prince  or  a  Republic,  or  people,  from  coming  to  terms  of 
agreement  with  others,  there  is  no  furer  method  to  obtain  that  end 
than  to  prevail  upon  them  to  injure  or  aff'ront  the  other  party  in  fo 
atrocious  a  manner,  that  the  dread  of  the  punifhment  they  have  juftly 
deferved  may  deter  them  from  making  any  overtures  of  peace  \b\ 

At  the  end  of  the  firft  war  in  which  the  Carthaginians  were  engaged 
with  the  Romans,  the  Soldiers  who  had  been  employed  by  the  former 
in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  were  fent  back  into  Africa,  where  they  mutinied 

lyi  See  the  Speech  of  a  Plebeian,  Hift.  Fior.  Book  III,  about  the  middle  of  it. 
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for  want  ol"  py  i  and  taking  up  arms  under  Maiho  and  Sprndius, 
\v|;o!ii  they  h.id  made  choice  of  for  their  lender?,  they  took  and  plun- 
dered leverai  towns  that  belonged  to  the  Carthaginiativ.  Upon  which, 
the  Carthiginians  being  dcfiroiis  to  try  all  other  mean*;  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  force,  fent  Afdrubal,  one  of  their  principal  Citizens,  to  treat 
with  them,  in  hopes  he  would  have  been  able  to  reduce  them  to  obe- 
dience by  the  influence  which  they  fuppofed  he  mufl:  liave  over  them, 
as  lie  had  been  their  Commander  fome  time  before.  But  when  he  ar- 
rived amongil  them,  Matho  and  Spendius  being  determined  to  deprive 
their  Soldiers  of  all  hopes  of  ever  coniing  to  any  terms  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, perfuaded  them  that  it  was  the  beft  way  to  kill  Afdrubal  and 
all  the  rell  of  the  Carthaginians  whom  they  had  taken  prifoners.  This 
advice  was  accordingly  followed  :  for  they  not  only  put  them  to  the 
mod  cruel  kinds  of  death  they  could  devife,  but  afterwards  publiHied 
a  proclamation  in  which  they  threatened  to  ferve  all  other  Carthaginian 
prifoners  in  the  fame  manner  that  fliould  fall  into  their  hands  thereaf- 
ter :  by  which  they  prevented  all  propofals  of  peace,  and  made  their 
Soldiers  more  obftinate  in  their  rebellion. 


CHAP.    XXXIII. 

77'^/  it  is  of  ^reat  fervice  in  buttle,  to  i?ifpij-e  Soldiers  ivith  coiifidence 

both  in  the?nfehes  and  their  General. 

IT  is  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  infpire  Soldiers  with  fuch 
a  degree  of  confidence  before  a  battle,  as  makes  them  think  them- 
felves  fu  re  of  Vi(5lory  ;  for  which  purpofe,  it  is  necelTary  they  fhould 
be  well  armed,  well  difciplined,  and  well  acquainted  with  each  other; 
which  yet  cannot  be  effefted,  except  they  are  your  own  Subjedi:s,  or 
countrymen,  and  have  lived  long  together.  It  is  alfo  requifite  that  they 
fhould  have  fo  good  an  opinion  of  their  General,  as  to  put  great  confi- 
dence in  him  ;  which  they  will  always  do,  if  they  fee  that  he  is  vigi- 
lant, adive,  brave,  and  keeps  up  his  command  with  dignity  ;  as  he 
eafily  may  do,  if  he  puniflies  offenders  in  a  proper  manner,  and  does 
not  harrafs  his  men  with  hard  duty  when  it  is  unnecefTary  :  befides 
which,  he  fhould  be  pundlual  in  fulfilling  his  promifes,  ready  at  all 
times  to  encourage  them,  by  reprefenting  how  eafy  it  is  to  furmount 
many  things  which  feem  difficult  only  at  a  diflance,  and  by  either  con- 
cealing or  extenuating  all  dangers  :  for  this  is  a  certain  way  to  fecure 
their  confidence,  and  contributes  much  to   vi6lory[<:].     The  Romans 

[f]  Sec  the  Art  of  Jì^ur,  Book  IV.  towards  the  end,  &  alibi  pa  Jim. 
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iifed  to  infpire  their  armies  with  this  confidence  by  Religious  meanp, 
and  always  had  recourfe  to  Auguries  and  Aufpices  when  they  created 
Confuls,  raifed  armies,  or  were  going  to  engage  an  enemy  :  in  fliort, 
without  fome  ceremony  of  this  kind,  their  wifefl:  and  heft  Generals 
never  went  upon  any  enterprize  or  undertook  any  thing  of  moment; 
imagining  that  it  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  fuccels  of  it  to  have 
it  thought  the  Gods  were  on  their  lide  :  and  if  any  of  their  Confuls 
or  Generals  prefumed  to  engage  an  enemy  in  contempt  of  the  Au- 
fpices, they  always  punilhed  them  for  it,  as  they  did  Claudius  Pulcher, 
Appius  Claudius,  accordingly,  complaining  to  the  people  of  the  info- 
lence  of  the  Tribunes,  by  whofe  means  the  Aufpices  and  other  Reli- 
gious rites  had  been  corrupted,  fays  as  follows  -,  Eliidant  nunc  licet  Re- 
iigioncfn  :  quid  enim  inter  eft  Ji  pulii  non  pafcentur^  fi  ex  cavea  fardius 
exierint,  fi  occinuerit  avis  ì  Parva  funt  hcec  ;  fed  parva  ifia  non  con- 
iemnendo  majores  nojìri  maximam  hanc  Ke?npublicam  fecerunt.  They  may 
laugh  at  Religion  if  they  pleafe,  and  fay  what  fignifies  it  whether  the 
poultry  eat  their  meat  or  not^  whether  they  come  quickly  or  flowly  out  of 
their  pens  J  and  whether  fuch  or  fuch  a  bird  fings  or  lets  it  alone  Ì  T'hefe 
matters  may  f e  em  trifing  indeed  \  but  trifiing  as  they  are  ^  our  Ajiceftors 
exalted  this  Republic  to  the  glory  we  now  fee  it  in  by  a  Religious  ob ferva- 
tion  of  them.  For  fuch  things  ferve  to  keep  Soldiers  in  good  fpirits  and 
united,  which  conduces  not  a  litde  to  the  fuccefs  of  any  undertaking  : 
but  they  muft  be  feconded  by  valour  and  good  condudt,  otherwife  they 
will  not  be  fufficient  of  themfelves  alone,  as  may  appear  from  the 
following  inflance.  The  Prasneflines  having  taken  the  field  againft  the 
Romans,  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  in  the  very  place 
where  the  Romans  had  once  been  defeated  by  the  Gauls  :  which  they 
did  to  infpire  their  own  army  with  courage,  and  to  ftrike  a  damp  into 
that  of  the  enemy,  when  they  remembered  how  unfortunate  they  had 
been  in  that  place  before  \d\  Now  though  there  was  fome  policy  in 
that  flep,  yet  the  event  £l:iewed  that  true  valour  is  not  to  be  moved  by 
fuch  trifling  circumftances  :  for  the  Roman  Dictator  having  reconnoitred 
the  enemy,  faid  to  his  General  of  horfe,  vides  tu  fortuna  illos  fretos^  ad 
Alliam  confediffe  ;  at  tUy  fretus  armis  animifque^  invade  mediam  aciem  : 
you  fee  that  the  enemy  have  fat  down  here,  trujiing  to  the  for  tu?  le  of  the 
place  ;  but  trufl  yen  to  your  own  arms  and  courage^  and  fill  on.  True 
valour  therefore,  good  difcipline,  and  a  confidence  arifing  from  many 
vid:ories,  cannot  be  difconcerted  by  trivial  accidents  and  little  diforders. 
The  two  Manlii  being  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  the  Romans  fent 
out  againft  the  Volfci,  and  having  detached  part  of  their  forces  to  fo- 
rage, it  happened   that  both  thofe  who  went  upon  that  errand,  and 

[''^J  See  Book  I.  Chap.  Ivi.  Note  78,  of  thefe  Difcourfes,  towards  the  latter  end  of  it. 
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thole  that  remained  in  their  camp,  were  attacked  hy  the  cncniy  nt 
the  fame  tiaic  ;  out  of  which  dinger  however,  the  Soldiers  extri- 
cated thenilehcs  by  their  owii  courage,  rather  than  by  any  gooil 
conduct  in  the  Cjnluls,  as  Livy  tells  us,  mi/it  urn  ctiamjine  redorcjla- 
biiu  virtus  tutata  eft, 

I  fhould  not  conclude  this  Chapter  without  taking  fomc  notice  of 
an  expedient  made  ufe  of  by  Fabius  to  encourage  his  Soldiers  :  for 
beinir  fent  with  an  army  ao-ainft  the  Tufcans,  and  knowinc^  how  ne- 
ccflar)'  it  was  to  infpire  them  with  contidence  of  fuccefs,  efpecially 
as  they  were  in  a  itrange  country,  and  had  a  new  enemy  to  deal 
with,  he  told  them  in  an  harangue  which  he  made  to  them,  when 
tliey  were  going  to  engage,  they  had  many  reafons  to  hope  for  vi(5lory, 
but  he  could  give  them  another,  why  they  might  depend  upon  it 
with  certainty,  if  it  was  not  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  difclofe  it.  An  admirable  piece  of  Generallhip,  and  well 
worthy  of  imitation. 


CHAP.     XXXIV. 

What  fort  of  reputai  ion ,  or  chara&ery  or  opinion  it  is,  that  firji  inclines 
the  people  to  favour  fome  particular  Citizen  :  and  lohether  a  People, 
or  a  Prince  difpofes  of  their  honours  and  e?nploymcnts  with  greater 
judgment  and  prudence, 

T  T  TE  have  Hiewn  before   that  Titus  Manlius,   (afterwards  called 

W     Torquatus)   defended   his   fatlier  in   an  accufation  that  was 

brought  againfl  him  by  Marcus  Pomponius,  one  of  the  Tribunes  of 

the  people.     And  though  the  method  he  took  to  do  it  was  fomething 

extraordinary,  and  favoured  of  violence,  yet  the  remarkable  a{fe<5tioH 

which  he  rfiewed   to   his  father  was  fo  pleafing  to  the  people,  that 

inftead  of  calling  him  to  any  account  for  what  he  had  done,  they 

fliewed  their  approbation  of  it   by  chuilng  him  fecond  Tribune   of 

the  Legions,    at  the  next  election   of  thofe   officers  [^].      It   may 

not  be  amifs  therefore,  to  confider   the    motives   upon    which   the 

people  commonly  ad  in  the  difpofal  of  their  honours  :   from  whence 

we  Ihall  fee,   that   they  proceed   with  more  prudence  and  judgment 

than  Princes  ufually  do  in  fuch  dillributions,  as  I  have  aflerted  elle- 

where  [/J. 

[e'\  See  Book  I.  Chap.  xi. 
[/J  See  Book  I,  Chap.  Iviii, 

I  fay 
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I  fay  then,  that  the  people  are  determined  in  their  choice  upon 
thefe  occafions,  either  by  the  public  chara6ter  and  reputation  of  a 
man,  when  his  conduót  and  actions  are  not  fufficiently  known  to 
every  one  ;  or  by  fome  particular  prepoffcffion  or  opinion  of  their 
own  ;  both  which  motives  are  fometimes  owing  to  a  man's  extrac- 
tion, (for  when  his  anceftors  have  been  good  and  worthy  men,  it  is 
generally  thought  he  will  be  fo  too,  except  he  behaves  himfelf  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  convince  them  of  the  contrary)  and  fometimes 
to  his  own  converfation  and  way  of  life  :  that  is,  when  he  affociates 
himfelf  with  virtuous  and  honourable  men,  and  fuch  as  are  in  hish 
efteem  for  their  prudence  :  for  lìnee  there  is  no  ftirer  way  of  judging 
of  a  man  than  by  the  company  he  keeps,  a  perfon  who  affociates 
with  good  men  will  juflly  be  thought  fo  himfelf;  becaufe  when  peo- 
ple are  intimate,  and  much  converfant  together,  there  mufl  of  ne- 
ceffity  be  a  funilitude  in  their  manners.  But  there  is  another  way 
of  gaining  credit  amongfl  the  people  ;  which  is  by  great  and  honour- 
able aólions,  either  of  a  public  or  private  nature.  This  is  the  beft 
and  moil  ftable  foundation  that  any  man  can  build  his  reputation 
upon  :  for  that  which  depends  upon  the  merit  of  one's  Anceilors 
foon  fades  and  perilLes,  except  it  is  revived  and  renewed  by  a  man's 
own  virtues.  The  prepoffeffion  which  arifes  from  your  ordinary 
manner  of  life  and  alfociating  with  good  men,  is  a  better  foundation 
than  this  ;  though  not  fo  good  a  one  as  the  other  :  for  as  it  arifes 
from  opinion  and  cxpeélation  only,  it  is  likewile  apt  to  wear  oft,  if 
not  fupported  and  confirmed,  in  fome  reafonable  time,  by  great  and 
laudable  anions  :  but  the  reputation  which  depends  upon  a  man's 
own  merit,  takes  fo  deep  a  root,  and  ftands  fo  firm,  that  he  mufl 
behave  very  ill  indeed  to  forfeit  it  afterwards.. 

Thofe  that  are  born  in  a  Commonwealth  ought  therefore  to  pur- 
fue  this  courfe,  and  endeavour  by  all  means  to  begin  their  career 
with  fome  great  and  extraordinary  action,  v/hich  may  ferve  as  a  foun- 
dation to  build  their  future  reputation  upon  ;  as  the  young  Romans 
did,  who  always  fet  out  either  with  promoting  fome  law  for  the 
good  of  the  public,  or  impeaching  fome  great  and  powerful  Citizen, 
who  had  tranfgrefled  the  laws,  or  doing  fome  other  fuch  new  and 
remarkable  thing  as  might  occafion  much  talk  about  them.  This 
manner  of  proceeding  is  no  lefs  neceffary  to  maintain  and  increafe 
a  good  reputation,  than  to  acquire  it  at  firll  :  for  which  purpofe  it 
fhould  often  be  repeated  -,  as  it  was  by  Titus  Manlius  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  life.  For  after  he  had  defended  his  father  in  fo 
ftrenuous  and  extraordinary  a  manner,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  reputation,  he  fome  years  after  fought  the  Champion  of  the 
Gauls,  as  we  have  faid  before,  and  having  killed  him   in  a  lingle 

Vol.  II.  Z  z  combat. 
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comb.u,  took  a  gold  collar  from  his  neck  ami  put  It  upon  his  own  ; 
by  which  he  gained  tlic  name  of  Torquatus.  Thcfe  things  he  did 
when  he  was  young  :  and  afterwards,  when  he  grew  up  to  years  of 
maturity,  lie  put  his  own  Son  to  death  for  havnig  engaged  the  ene- 
my witliout  orders;  though  he  had  gained  a  victory.  Sucli  examples 
ot  his  filial  atfection,  perlonal  courage,  and  iìrìS:  regard  to  difcipline 
and  julHcc,  gave  him  much  more  reputation,  both  in  his  own  times, 
and  tiic  ages  that  have  fincc  palled,  than  all  tlie  battlv:;s  he  had  won, 
and  the  triumphs  he  had  obtained,  though  he  had  been  as  fuccefsful 
iji  that  rcfpcCt  as  any  other  of  his  countrymen  :  and  not  without 
realon  ;  for  in  one  cale  he  had  many  equals,  but  in  the  other,  very 
few,  or  none  at  all.  Scipio  the  elder,  did  not  gain  fo  much  glory 
by  his  triumphs,  as  by  faving  his  father's  life  in  battle,  when  he  was 
but  a  vouth  himfelf  ;  and  by  drawing  his  fword,  and  forcing  feveral 
\oung  Romans  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  never  abandon  their 
country,  as  they  had  defigned  to  ha\e  done  after  the  battle  of 
Canna?  f^]  :  for  thefe  two  acfiions  were  the  foundation  of  his  repu- 
tation, and  ferved  as  fteps  to  the  triumphs  which  were  afterwards 
decreed  him  by  the  Senate  for  his  victories  in  Africa  and  Spain  :  and 
this  reputation  (great  as  it  was  before)  he  prodigioufly  increafed,  by 
fending  back  a  beautiful  young  Lady,  whom  he  had  taken  prifoner 
in  Spain,  fafe  and  inviolate  to  her  friends.  Now  if  fuch  a  condudt 
inuft  be  obferved  by  thofe  that  would  advance  themfelves  to  reputa- 
tion and  preferment  in  a  Commonwealth,  it  is  equally  neceflary  that 
Princes  (hould  do  the  fame,  in  order  to  acquire  and  preferve  the 
cfteem  of  their  Subjects  :  for  nothing  recommends  a  Prince  fo  much 
to  his  People,  as  either  faying  or  doing  fomething  extraordinary  in  his 
vouth  :  efpecially  if  it  feems  to  proceed  from  a  regard  to  their  wel- 
fare, and  has  fuch  an  appearance  of  magnanimity,  juftice,  or  libe- 
rality, as  makes  it  much  talked  of  [/']. 

But  to  relume  our  fubjed.  I  fay  that  when  the  people  begin  to 
liave  a  good  opinion  of  any  particular  perfon,  and  are  moved  to 
confer  their  honours  and  employments  upon  him,  by  one  or  other 
of  the  abovementioned  reafons,  their  judgment  is  not  ill  founded  : 
but  certainly  they  judge  bcfi:,  when  they  do  it  after  he  has  given 
fome  proofs' of  his  merit;  becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  they  feldom  or  ne- 
ver can  be  deceived.  I  fpeak  only  of  that  good  opinion  which  they 
conceive  of  a  man  at  firft,  before  he  has  either  fufiiciently  diftin- 
guidied  himfelf,  and  eftablifhed  his  reputation  by  repeated  inftances 
of  his  worth,  or  cancelled  the  merit  of  his  good  anions  by  others  of 

[g]  See  Book  I.  Chap.  xi. 
[h]  See  the  Prime'.  Chap.  xxi. 
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a  different  nature  :  in  both  which  cafes  they  are  not  fo  apt  to  err  as 
a  Prince.  For  fince  it  is  pofTible  that  the  people  might  be  deceived 
by  report,  or  opinion,  or  even  by  the  aótions  of  a  man,  and  think 
better  of  him  than  he  deferved,  (which  is  an  error  that  a  Prince 
cannot  well  fall  into,  becaufe  he  has  counfellors  to  advife  and  iriforin 
him  better)  wife  Legiflators  have  always  taken  care  to  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  by  providing  that  when  any  great  office  fliould  be- 
come vacant,  and  the  people  might  be  fo  far  miftaken  in  their  judg- 
ment as  to  make  choice  of  an  improper  or  unworthy  perfon  to  fill  it, 
any  Citizen  Hiould  not  only  be  at  liberty  to  publiih  his  incapacity 
or  demerit,  but  have  the  thanks  of  his  fellow  Citizens  for  ib  do- 
ing :  that  fo  when  the  people  were  better  informed,  they  might  cor- 
rect their  error.  For  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  appeal  to  an  harangue 
which  Fabius  Maximus  made  to  the  people,  in  the  time  of  the 
fecond  Punic  war,  when  they  were  inclined  to  have  created  T.  Otta- 
cilius  one  of  their  Confuls  :  but  Fabius  thinking  him  by  no  means 
equal  to  fuch  a  charge  at  that  Conjuncture,  openly  declared  againil 
him,  and  reprefented  his  infufficiency  in  fuch  a  light  that  he  was  fet 
afide,  and  another  perfon  eledted  of  more  worth  and  greater  abilities. 
The  people  thererefore,  in  the  ele(5tion  of  Magiftrates,  found  their 
opinion  of  men  upon  fuch  circumflances  as  are  leaf!  apt  to  deceive 
one  :  and  when  they  have  Counfellors  to  advife  them,  they  are  guilty 
of  fewer  errors  than  Princes  :  fo  that  a  Citizen  who  would  eain  their 
favour  and  good  opinion,  mufl  firft  diftinguifli  himfelf  by  fome  great 
and  remarkable  action,  as  Titus  Manlius  did  [/]. 

[/']  *'Themoft  painful  and  diiHcult  employment  in  the  world,  (fays  Montaigne,  Book  IIJ, 
Ghap.  vii.)  in  my  opinion,  is  v/orthily  todilcharge  the  office  oi  a  King.  lexcufc  more  of 
their  failings  than  men  commonly  do,  in  confideration  of  the  vaft  weight  of  their  func- 
tion, which  really  aftonifhes  me.  It  is  difficult  for  fuch  boundlefs  power  to  obferve  any 
decorum.  Yet  fo  it  is,  that  even  to  thofe  who  are  not  of  the  moft  happy  difpofition,  it  is 
a  fingular  incitement  to  virtue,  to  be  ftationed  in  fuch  a  place,  that  whatever  good  you 
do  is  recorded  and  placed  to  account,  and  the  lealt  BenefacStion  extends  to  numbers  of 
people  ;  and  where  your  talent,  like  that  of  Preachers,  chiefly  addrefles  itfelf  to  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  not  very  nice  judges,  eafily  deceived,  and  eafily  fatisfied.  There  are  fevyr 
things  in  which  we  can  give  a  lincere  judgment  ;  becaufe  there  are  few  wherein  we  have 
not  in  fome  fort  a  particular  intereft.  Superiority  and  inferiority,  command  and  fubjec- 
tion,  are  naturally  liable  to  envy  and  cavil,  and  mufl  necefl'arily  be  continually  encroach- 
ing upon  one  another.  I  believe  neither  one  nor  the  other,  touching  its  refpedlive  rights: 
let  reafon  therefore,  which  is  inflexible  and  dll'paffionate,  when  it  can  be  found,  deter- 
mine the  cafe.  It  is  fcarcely  a  month  ago  fince  1  turned  over  two  Scotch  Authors  who 
contended  with  each  other  upon  this  point.  He  who  takes  the  part  of  the  People,  makes 
the  condition  of  a  King  worfe  than  that  of  a  Carter  ;  and  the  writer  for  the  Monarch, 
lifts  him  up  fome  degrees  above  Almighty  God  in  Sovereignty  and  Power."  See  alio 
Book  I.  Chap.  xxix.  xliv,  and  Iviii.  of  thefe  Difcourfcs. 

Z  z  2  CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.     XXXV. 

72m/  it  is  dangerous  to  be  the  chief  promoter  and  advifer  of  an  Enter-* 
prize  :  astJ  that  the  more  'important  the  Enterprise  is,  the  greater 
is  the  danger, 

IT  would  be  too  tedious  a  talk  to  lliew  at  lar^e  how  dangerous 
a  thing  it  is  for  one  man  to  take  upon  himlelt"  to  prcfide  and  di- 
rect in  any  new  and  extraordinary  cnlcrprizc,  wherein  the  concur- 
rent advice  and  adiliance  of  many  are  required  i  how  ditlicult  it  is  to 
conduttt  fuch  an  undertaking;  and  how  much  more  fo,  to  bring  it 
to  a  happy  conckifion,  I  iliall  therefore  rcferve  what  I  have  to  iiy 
upon  one  part  of  this  matter  for  a  more  convenient  tinie  and  place  ; 
and  fpeak  only  at  prefent  of  the  dangers  to  which  a  man  is  cxpofed 
who  prcfumes  to  give  a  Prince  fuch  advice  in  any  great  and  impor- 
tant enterprize,  that  the  fuccefs  of  it,  whether  good  or  bad,  murt: 
be  imputed  wholly  to  himfelf.  For  as  mankind  commonly  judge  of 
tilings  by  the  event,  if  an  enterprize  milbarries,  all  the  blame  is  laid 
upon  him  that  advifed  it  ;  and  if  it  fucceeds  he  may  gain  fome  little 
applaufe  perhaps;  but  the  reward  in  that  cafe  is  not  adequate  to  the 
danger  he  would  have  been  in  if  it  had  failed.  Selim,  the  prefent 
Grand  Signior,  having  made  preparations  to  invade  Syria  and  Egypt 
(as  it  is  reported  by  lomc  who  lately  come  out  of  Turky)  was  advifed 
by  one  of  his  Balhaws  who  lived  upon  the  confines  of  Perfia,  to 
turn  his  arms  upon  the  Sophi.  He  therefore  marched  with  a  very 
powerful  army  againft  the  Perfians  :  but  arriving  in  a  fiat  open  coun- 
try where  there  were  vaft  defarts  and  no  water  to  be  had,  and  meet- 
ing with  many  other  difficulties  and  dangers  which  in  former  times 
had  often  proved  fatal  to  the  Roman  armies  inthofe  parts,  his  forces 
were  fo  diminished  at  laft  by  hunger  and  thirfl  and  licknefs,  that, 
though  he  fucceeded  in  that  expedition,  he  loft  the  greater  part  of 
iiis  armv  :  upon  which,  he  was  fo  enraged  at  the  pcrfon  who  ad- 
vifed him  to  undertake  it,  that  he  put  him  to  death.  Many  other  peo- 
ple have  been  ferved  fo  in  Republics  upon  like  occafions,  as  we  might 
ihcw  at  large  from  the  hiftory  of  former  times.  It  happened  that 
one  of  the  R.oman  Confuls  being  chofen  out  of  the  Plebeians,  by  the 
iuftigation  of  fome  particular  Citizens,  was  defeated  the  firft  time 
he  led  an  army  into  the  field  :  for  which  the  encouragers  of  that 
election  would  have  been  called  to  an  account,  if  the  whole 
body  of  Plebeian:  had  not  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  protedt 
them  for  the  honour  they    had  done  them.     Hence  wc    fee    that 

the 
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the  Counfellors  of  Princes  and  Repubhcs  He  under  this  dilemma; 
that  if  they  do  not  give  fuch  advice  as  they  think  befl  for  their  Ma- 
flers,  without  any  other  confideration,  they  fail  in  their  duty;  and 
if  they  do,  they  often  hazard  their  own  lives  and  fortunes  :  becaufe 
(as  I  faid  before)  moft  men  are  apt  to  judge  of  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs 
of  their  counfel  from  the  event  of  it. 

Conlidering  therefore  fometimes  with  myfelf  how  thefe  dangers 
are  to  be  avoided,  I  think  the  beft  way  is  to  proceed  with  calmnefs  and 
moderation,  and  not  to  avow  or  patronize  any  undertaking  with  ve- 
hemence and  earneftnefs,  as  a  project  of  your  own  ;  but  to  give  your 
opinion  in  a  modell  manner,  and  fupport  it  without  paffion  :  that  fo, 
if  a  Prince  or  a  Republic  fhould  think  fit  to  follow  it,  they  may 
feem  to  do  it  voluntarily,  and  not  to  be  forced  into  it  by  clamour  and 
importunity.  If  you  ad:  in  this  manner,  it  would  be  unreafonable 
either  in  the  Prince  or  the  people  to  blame  your  advice,  as  it  is  not 
crammed  down  their  throats  without  the  concurrence  and  approba- 
tion of  the  other  Counfellors  :  and  therefore  you  have  nothing  to  fear 
when  your  counfel  is  not  oppofed  by  the  reft  ;  but  when  it  is  fol- 
lowed with  relucflance,  you  are  in  danger,  becaufe  if  it  (liould  not 
fucceed,  they  will  all  combine  to  ruin  you.  Now  though  indeed 
there  is  not  fo  much  honour  to  be  gained  this  way;  as  when  the  au- 
thority of  one  man  prevails  over  that  of  many,  and  his  advice  js 
crowned  with  fuccefs  ;  yet  it  is  attended  with  two  advantages  :  for 
in  the  firft  place,  you  run  no  rifque  ;  and  in  the  fecond,  when  you 
propofe  any  thing  with  modefty,  and  it  is  carried  againft  you  by  the 
obftinacy  and  perverfenefs  of  the  reft;  if  any  mifcarriage  fhould  en- 
fue  in  the  execution,  it  will  be  ftill  more  for  your  reputation.  Not 
that  a  good  man  fliould  ever  wifti  to  build  his  reputation  upon  any 
misfortune  that  may  befal  his  Prince  or  his  country  :  but  when  fuch 
a  thing  has  aòlually  happened,  it  is  more  fatisfadion  to  have  given 
fuch  counfel  as  would  have  prevented  it,  and  to  hear  it  applauded, 
than  to  be  in  danger  of  being  puniHied  for  it. 

This  is  the  beft  courfe,  I  think,  that  can  be  taken  by  Counfellors 
in  fuch  cafes  :  for  to  be  filent  and  give  no  opinion  would  be  not  only 
betraying  their  country,  but  expofing  themfelves  to  danger  :  for  in  a 
little  time  they  would  become  fufped:ed,  and  might  be  ferved  as  the 
Macedonian  was  by  Perfeus;  who  being  defeated  by  Paulus  iEmilius  ; 
and  efcaping  into  a  place  of  fafety  with  a  few  friends,  was  told  by 
one  of  them  (as  they  were  talking  over  their  misfortunes)  of  fomc 
errors  he  had  been  guilty  of  that  were  the  caufe  of  his  ruin  ;  at 
which,  he  turned  to  him,  and  afking  if  he  was  not  afhamed  to  tell 
him  of  them,  like  a  Traitor  as  he  was,  when  there  was  no  remedy 
left,  he  immediately  killed  him  with  his  own  hands  :  fo  that  he  was 

juftly 
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julìlv  puiiinicd  lor   being   lUcnt  wIìciì   he   (liould  have  fpokcn,  and 
rpcaking  whcii  he  ought  to  have  held  his  tonijuc. 


CHAP.     XXXVI. 

Ifòy  tbc  French  akv^ys  Inrce  bceriy  and  ftill  arc,  accounted  wore  than 
fNcn  at  tbefrji  charge;  and ajtemards  Iffs  than  ivomen, 

TWV.  ardour  of  the  Gaul  who  challenged  any  man  in  the  Ro- 
man armv  to  a  lingle  combat,  and  was  killed  by  Titus  Man- 
lius  upon  the  hanks  of  the  Anio,  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  Livy  fliys 
of  the  Gauls  in  feveral  parts  of  his  Hiftory,  vi:^.  that  at  the  begin- 
nine  of  a  battle  they  are  more  than  men,  but  afterwards  lefs  than 
women  [y^].  Many  people  therefore  confidcring  to  what  caufes  this 
may  be  attributed,  afcribe  it  to  the  natural  temperament  and  confti- 
tution  of  that  people:  and  indeed  I  think  there  feems  to  be  fomc 
appearance  of  truth  and  reafon  in  that  opinion  ;  but  I  am  perfuaded 
at  the  fame  time,  that  this  innate  ardour  which  makes  them  fo  fierce 
at  the  hrll  onfet  might  be  fo  corredcd  and  regulated  by  art  as  to  be 
kept  up  till  the  end  of  a  battle. 

For  a  proof  of  my  aflertion  let  it  be  confidered  that  there  are  three 
forts  of  armies  :  one,  in  which  there  is  both  courage  and  good  or- 
der; the  former  of  which  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  latter  [/]. 
Of  this  fort  were  the  Roman  armies,  which  were  always  remark- 
able for  the  regularity  and  good  order  that  were  eftablifhcd  in  them 
by  (\.nt\  difcipline  and  conflant  exercife  :  nothing  was  done  without 
the  exprefs  command  of  their  General  ;  the  Soldiers  neither  eat  nor 
flept,  nor  bought,  nor  fold,  nor  did  any  other  thing  either  of  a  civil 
or  military  nature  without  his  permilTion.  The  example  therefore 
of  thofe  armies  which  fubdued  the  whole  world  ought  certainly  to 
be  followed  by  all  others  :  for  fuch  as  do  not  think  it  worth  their 
imitation,  cannot  properly  be  called  armies;  and  if  they  ever  happen 
to  do  any  thing  extraordinary,  it  is  rather  to  be  imputed  to  a  degree 
of  fury  and  blind  impetuofity,  than  to  true  valour.  But  Avell  dif- 
ciplined  troops  know  how  to  moderate  and  reflrain  thofe  fallies,  and 
avail  themfelves  of  their  courage  at  proper  times  and  places,  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  they  are  never  difmayed  at  any  difficulty  or  danger  : 
for  good  order  and  difcipline  conftantly  revive  their  fpirits,  and  infpire 
them  with  fuch  confidence  of  victory  that  they  think  nothing  can 
ftaiid  before  them  whilfl  they  keep  firm  and  compa(ft  in  their  ranks. 

[k]  See  thi  Sketch  of  Fiance,   Vol.  I. 
[/]  See  the  Art  of  JVar,  paffira. 
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Very  difFerent  is  the  cafe  in  the  fecond  fort  of  armies,  which,  like 
the  French,  have  ardour  enough  indeed,  but  no  good  order  amongft 
them  ;  and  tlierefore  they  often  fail  very  foon  :  for  if  they  do  not 
prefently  make  an  imprefhon  upon  the  enemy,  the  fury  of  their  firfl 
ciTorts  being  fpent,  and  having  no  difcipline  nor  any  other  hope  to 
animate  and  fupport  them.,  they  grow  difpirited  and  run  away. 
Whereas  the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  relying  on  their  difcipline 
Tind  good  order,  were  not  to  be  daunted  by  any  fort  of  difficultv  or 
danger,  nor  ever  defpaired  of  vid:ory;  but  behaved  with  as  much 
valour  and  firmnefs  at  the  end  of  a  battle  as  in  the  beginning  of  it; 
or  rather  more  if  poffible  :  as  their  couraoe  always  increafed  accord- 
ing  to  the  refinance  they  met  with.  But  there  is  a  third  fort  of  ar- 
mies which  (like  thofe  of  the  Italians  at  prcfent)  have  neither  any 
courage  in  their  conftitution,  nor  difcipline  amongfb  them  :  and 
thefe  in  truth  are  good  for  nothing  at  all,  nor  ever  can  gain  a  vic- 
tory, except  they  chance  to  fall  upon  an  army  that  is  routed  by  fome 
other  accident.  What  fort  of  order  may  be  expetìed  in  fuch  armies 
we  may  fee  from  the  fpeech  of  Papirius  Curfor  in  Livy,  when  he 
would  have  puniflied  Fabius  his  Mafter  of  horfe  for  difbbedience  of 
orders.  Nejno  hominumy  (fays  he)  neque  Deoriim  verecundiam  habeat  ', 
non  ediSfa  Imperatoriuny  non  aiifpicia  ohferventiir  :  Jine  commeatUj  vagi 
mthtes  in  pacato^  in  hojiico,  errent  ;  immemores  facramentiy  Jc  ubi  vdinf 
£xaiiBorent ',  infrequcntia  deferant  Jigna  ^  neque  conveniant  ad  ediBiun  ; 
nee  dtjcernant  interdiu,  nocie  ;  (^quo,  iniquo  loco  ;  Ju/fu,  injiijju  Impera- 
torisy  piignent -y  &  non  fag  nay  non  or  dines  fervent -y  latrocinii  modoy  cceca 
&  jortuitay  pro  foknni  &  facrata  militia  fa.  Henceforth  no  body  will 
Jhew  the  leaji  reverence  to  any  Infaitutions  either  human  or  divine  y  they 
■will  laugh  at  the  commands  of  their  Generals y  and  defpife  the  facred 
Aufpices  'y  the  loofe  diforderly  Soldiers  will  wander  about  without  any 
pajjporty  and  plunder  their  own  country  as  well  as  that  of  the  enemy  ; 
they  will  think  no  more  of  their  oath,  but  difcharge  thcmfelves  when  they 
pleafe  ;  they  will  defer t  their  colours y  and  return  to  them  no  tnore  upon  any 
proclamation  whatfoever  ;  they  will  have  no  regard  either  to  the  advan- 
tage of  time  or  place,  when  they  are  to  engage  an  enemy  ;  they  will  obey 
no  fignals  or  order Sy  but  fight  when  they  have  a  mindy  whether  their 
Commanders  will  or  not,  and  become  more  like  a  parcel  of  bandit  ti y  a  tu- 
multuous and  diforderly  rabbky  than  a  regular  and  well  difciplincd  army. 
Hence  we  may  judge  whether  our  armies  at  prefent  are  more  like  a 
parcel  of  bandittiy  a  tumultuous  and  diforderly  rabbky  or  regular  and 
well  dfciplined  troops y  how  difFerent  they  are  from  fuch  as  may  pro- 
perly be  called  good  foldiers,  how  far  from  being  either  brave  and 
orderly  at  the  fame  time,  like  the  old  Romans,  or  even  from  being 
brave  alone,  like  the  French. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXXVIL 

Whither  Skirmijles  bifore  a  battle  are  neccjj'ary  ;  and  how  the  qualify 
of  d  fieu;  ctieiny  is  to  be  df covered  ivtthout  them. 

NOT  to  nuTuion  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  conducflin^:  all  hu- 
man altairs  to  any  degree  of  peri'edion,  there  is  no  good  with- 
out ibmc  evil  lb  intiniatcly  united  and  interwoven  with  it,  that  it 
fcems  importihle  to  llparate  them,  or  to  obtain  the  one  without  par- 
taking ot  the  other.  It  is  a  hard  matter  tlierefore  to  arrive  at  pcr- 
fecftion,  except  a  man  is  favoured  by  fortune  in  fuch  an  extraordinary 
manner  as  enables  him  to  furmount  thele  ufual  and  natural  impedi- 
ments. Thefe  refleóìions  I  cannot  help  making  whenever  I  read  the 
account  given  by  Livy  of  the  fingle  combat  betwixt  Titus  Manlius 
and  the  Champion  of  the  Gauls:  upon  which  that  llillorian  fay?, 
l'ariti  ea  dimicatio  ad  unroerfi  belli  eventum  mouienti  fuit,  ut  Gallorum 
exercitus,  reliclis  trepide  cajiris,  in  ^iburtem  agrum^  niQX  in  Campa- 
niam  tranferit.  The  event  of  this  combat  ivas  of  fuch  confequence,  that 
it  in  a  great  meafure  determined  the  fuccefs  of  the  '[i)hole  -war  :  for  tlje 
Gauls  immediately  decaiiiped  in  the  utmojl  confiernatiouy  and  retreated 
firji  into  the  territories  about  Tibur^  and  from  thence  into  Campania, 
For  we  mufl:  confider  on  one  hand,  that  no  General  ought  to  do  any 
thing,  which,  though  feemingly  of  fmall  importance,  may  have  an 
ill  etiect  upon  his  army  ;  and  that  to  Hake  his  whole  fortune  upon 
part  of  his  forces  only  where  he  cannot  exert  all  his  flrength,  is  very 
rafli  and  imprudent,  as  we  have  {hewn  before  at  large  [;//]  :  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  when  a  General  has  a  new 
Enemy  to  deal  with  of  any  reputation,  he  is  obliged  to  make  fonie 
trial  of  them  by  light  fkirmilhes  and  fighting  in  fmall  parties  before 
he  comes  to  a  general  engagement;  that  fo  his  Soldiers  beginning  to 
be  acquainted  with  their  dilcipline  and  manner  of  fighting,  may  not 
be  difinayed  at  the  report  they  have  heard  of  their  prowefs  :  which 
indeed  is  a  precaution  of  great  importance,  and  fo  neceflary,  that 
without  it  he  runs  no  fmall  rifque  of  being  defeated.  Thus  when 
Valerius  Corvinus  was  fent  by  the  Romans  with  an  anny  againft  the 
Samnites,  (an  enemy  with  whom  they  had  never  been  engaged  be- 
fore) Livy  tells  us  that  he  frequently  fent  out  fmall  parties  to 
Ikirmifh  and  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  ne  eos  novum  bellumy  ne 
novus  hojiis  terreret  ;  that  fo  his  Soldiers  might  not  be  daunted  at  a 
new  enemy,  or  a  neiv  way  of  fighting.     It   muft    be   contefled   how- 

[m]  Sec  Brx)k  II.  Chap,  xxii.  xxiii.  and  the  Art  of  iVar,  paflim. 
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ever,  that  this  method  of  fending  out  fmall  parties  to  fkirmifli  with 
the  enemy  is  fubjedl  to  great  dangers  :  for  if  they  fliould  be  defeated, 
it  would  have  a  very  different  effe6l  from  what  was  defigned,  and 
difmay  your  troops  inftead  of  animating  them  :  fo  that  this  is  one  of 
thofe  things  in  which  good  and  evil  are  fo  clofely  united  together, 
that  you  cannot  eafily  take  one  without  the  other. 

I  fay  then,  that  a  General  fhould  endeavour  by  all  means  to  pre- 
vent any  thing  that  may  llrike  a  terror  into  his  army;  to  which  all 
troops  are  naturally  fubjecfl  when  they  are  beat  at  firfl  ;  and  therefore 
lie  ought  not  to  fuffer  them  to  fkirmifli  with  the  enemy,  except  they 
can  do  it  with  great  advantage,  and  are  fure  of  fuccefs  ;  neither 
fhould  he  attempt  to  maintain  paffes,  where  he  cannot  employ  his 
whole  ftrength  ;  nor  be  too  obifinate  in  defending  any  town,  unlefs 
he  knows  he  mufl:  inevitably  be  ruined  by  the  lofs  of  it  ;  and  when 
that  is  to  be  done,  he  is  to  draw  all  the  reft  of  his  forces  out  of  other 
places  into  the  field  ;  that  fo  they  may  be  able  to  adi  in  concert  with 
the  garrifon,  and  exert  their  whole  ftrength  to  prevent  its  being 
taken.  For  when  an  enemy  gets  pofiefiion  of  fuch  places  only  as 
you  abandon,  and  you  have  ftill  an  army  entire  in  the  field,  it  is  no 
difcredit  to  you,  nor  difcouragement  to  your  Soldiers:  but  when  you 
lofe  a  place  which  you  had  undertaken  to  maintain,  and  every  body 
expelled  you  would  do  it  effeólually,  it  hurts  your  reputation  and  dif- 
mays  your  troops,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  you  will  probably  be  ruined, 
as  the  Gauls  were,  by  rifquing  the  event  of  the  whole  war  upon  a 
fmall  part  of  your  ftrength.  Philip  of  Macedon  (the  father  of  Per- 
feus)  a  Prince  well  experienced  in  v/ar,  and  of  great  reputation  in  his 
time,  being  invaded  by  the  Romans,  abandoned  and  laid  wafte  a 
•confiderable  part  of  his  country  which  he  thought  he  fhould  not  be 
able  to  defend;  wifely  judging  it  would  be  lefs  difgrace  to  leave  it  to 
the  enemy  as  not  worth  keeping,  than  to  undertake  its  defence  and 
fail  in  his  endeavours.  The  Romans  being  reduced  to  great  diflrefs 
after  the  battle  of  Cannai,  and  not  by  any  means  in  a  condition  to 
protect  fome  of  their  Subjects  and  allies  who  defired  their  afilftance, 
gave  them  leave  to  defend  themfelves  as  well  as  they  could.  Now 
certainly  fuch  refolutions  as  thefe  are  much  more  honourable  than 
pretending  to  defend  others  when  it  is  not  in  your  power  :  for  in  one 
cafe,  you  lofe  your  friends  only  ;  but  in  the  other,  you  ruin  both 
them  and  yourfelf. 

But  to  return  to  the  matter  of  fkirmifhing;  I  fay,  that  if  a  Gene- 
ral is  obliged  by  a  new  enemy,  and  a  manner  of  fighting  of  which 
his  troops  have  had  no  experience,  to  try  fomething  of  that  kind  for 
the  purpofes  abovementioned,  he  ought  either  to  do  it  with  fuch  ad- 
vantage that  he  may  be  fare  of  fuccefs;  or  to  follow  the  example  of 

Vol.  II.  A  a  a  Marius, 
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Marins,  (wliich  is  the  better  way  of  the  two)  when  he  marched 
againil  the  Cimbri,  a  brave  and  warhkc  people,  who  haii  invaded 
Italy»  and  were  phmdering  all  tlic  country  :  for  lecing  his  troops  were 
Tcizcd  with  a  ibrt  of  panic  at  the  approach  of  fiich  a  fwarm  of  peo- 
ple, who,  though  naturally  tierce,  were  not  a  little  elated  with  a 
viciory  which  thev  had  already  gained  over  tlie  Romans,  he  thought 
it  nccclian',  before  he  came  to  an  enf^aijement  with  tliem,  to  take 
ibme  method  that  might  animate  his  Soldiers,  and  difpollels  them  of 
the  terror  tliey  had  conceived  of  thofe  barbarians  :  for  which  pur- 
pofe,  like  a  wife  General,  he  often  encamped  in  places  where  they 
might  obferve  the  march  of  the  enemy  at  a  dillance  and  in  fccurity: 
that  fo  his  Soldiers  keeping  themfelves  clofe  within  their  entrench- 
ments, and  being  ufed  to  lee  them  every  day,  when  they  perceived 
thev  had  onlv  to  deal  with  a  diforderly  multitude,  encumbered  with 
baggage,  fome  of  them  armed  with  fuch  weapons  as  could  not  much 
annoy  them,  and  others  without  any  arms  at  all,  they  might  recover 
tlieir  Spirits,  and  inftead  of  declining  an  engagement,  be  defirous  to 
tight  them.  A  manner  of  proceeding  worthy  of  fo  great  a  General, 
and  of  being  followed  by  others  who  would  avoid  the  dangers  above- 
mentioned,  and  not  be  reduced  to  the  fame  neceflity  that  the  Gauls 
found  themfelves  in,  ^/i  où  rem  parvi  ponderis^  lays  the  Hiftorian,  i?i 
Tiburtcm  agruiUy  &  in  Cainpaniam  tranjierinty  wbo  heing  terrified  at 
at  an  accident  of  little  moment ,  retreated  firfi  into  the  territories  of  Ti- 
^ur^  and  then  into  Campania. 


CHAP.     XXXVIII. 

How  a  General  ought  to  he  qualified  to  make  his  Troops  confide  in  him, 

VALERIUS  Corvinus  (as  I  faid  in  the  lafl  Chapter)  was  fent 
with  an  army  againfl  the  Samnites,  a  new  enemy  at  that  time 
to  the  Roman  Republic.  To  encourage  his  men  therefore,  and  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  enemy  they  had  to  do  with,  he 
fometimes  fent  linall  parties  out  to  Ikirmilh,  and  fometimes  ufed  to 
harangue  them  all  together  ;  in  which  harangues,  efpecially  in  one 
that  he  made  to  them,  juft  before  they  were  coming  to  a  general 
engagement,  he  reprefented  to  them  with  great  energy,  how  little 
account  they  ought  to  make  of  fuch  an  enemy,  when  they  confi- 
dered  their  own  valour  and  his  condudt.  From  one  part  of  this 
Speech  we  may  learn,  in  what  manner  a  Commander  ought  to  be 
qualified,  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  Soldiers  :  Turn  etiam 
intueri  (fays  he)  cujus  du£lu  aujpicioque  ineunda  pugna  fit  :  utrum  qui 

audiendusy 
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audiendusy  duntaxat  magiiijlcus  adhortatorfity  verbis  tantum  ferox,  ope- 
rum  mllit avium  expers  ;  an  qui  &  ipfe  tela  traviare,  procedere  antefignay 
*verjari  media  in  mole  piignce  fciat.  FaBa  tnea,  non  dlcla,  vos  milites 
fequi  volo,  ncc  dijclplinam  modo,  fed  exemphim  etlani  a  me  petere,  qui 
òde  dextrd  mihi  tres  confulatusy  fummamque  laudem  peperi  :  Confider  the 
man  under  whofe  condutl  and  aufplces  you  are  going  to  engage  ;  ^whether 
he  IV ho  7Ì01V  /peaks  to  you  Is  only  a  ?nagnijlce?it  boojier,  valiant  in  words y 
but  ignorant  in  the  duty  of  a  Soldier  j  or  whether  he  is  not  a  perfon  who 
knows  how  to  handle  his  own  weapons,  and  is  if  ed  to  put  himfelf  at  the 
bead  of  his  Men,  and  charge  the  thlckefi  of  the  enetny.  Obferve 
7i2y  aSlionSy  and  not  my  words  onfyy  fellow  Soldiers  ;  follow  my  exa?rple, 
as  well  as  my  orders,  and  confide  in  mcy  who  have  obtained  three  Con- 
fulflnpSy  and  immortal  honour  with  this  very  right  hand.  Whoever 
duly  confiders  this  fpeech,  will  fee  what  courfe  a  man  ought  to  take 
in  order  to  make  himfelf  reputed  a  great  general  :  and  he  that  does 
otherwife,  will  find  in  time,  that  his  command  (in  what  manner 
foever  he  obtained  it,  whether  by  favour  or  good  fortune)  will  rather 
difgrace  than  honour  him  :  for  it  is  not  the  title  alone  that  gives  dig- 
nity to  the  man,  but  the  man  that  dignifies  the  title. 

It  mufi:  be  obferved  likewife  from  what  we  have  faid  above^  that 
if  great  Commanders  have  been  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  extraordinary 
means  to  animate  a  veteran  army,  when  they  were  to  engage  a  new 
enemy,  all  poffible  care  and  art  mufi:  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  in 
an  unexperienced  body  of  troops,  which  have  never  looked  an  ene- 
my in  the  face  before  :  for,  if  a  new  enemy,  and  an  unufual  manner 
of  fighting,  are  apt  to  ftrike  a  terror  even  into  veterans,  it  may  well 
be  expefted  that  any  enemy  whatfoever  will  make  a  greater  impref- 
fion  upon  a  raw  new  railed  army.  Good  Commanders  however, 
have  always  taken  care  to  guard  againfl:  thefe  inconveniencies,  and 
found  means  to  furmount  fuch  difficulties,  as  we  may  fee  from  the 
examples  of  Gracchus  the  Roman,  and  Epaminondas  the  Theban, 
who  beat  veteran  and  well  difciplined  armies  with  new  raifed  troops  ; 
but  they  had  not  only  exercifed  them  continually  for  fome  months 
before,  but  accuftomed  them  to  fham  fights,  to  ftrift  obedience, 
and  to  keep  firm  in  their  ranks  -,  after  which,  they  had  fo  much  con- 
fidence in  them,  that  they  boldly  advanced  againft  the  enemy.  Any 
one  therefore,  who  is  a  good  Soldier  himfelf,  and  has  men  enow, 
may  foon  make  a  good  army  :  fo  that  a  Prince  who  has  great  num- 
bers of  Subjetìs  and  wants  Soldiers,  ought  not  to  impute  it  to  the 
incapacity  of  his  people,  but  to  his  own  indolence  and  bad  con- 
dutì:  [«]. 

[«]  See  Chap,  xxxiii.  of  this  Book.     Book  I.  Chap,  xxi.     See  alfo  the  Art  of  JVar^ 
Book  I.  h  ahbi  paffim. 
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C  II  A  P.     XXXIX. 

Ttiit  a  Gi'ncrdl  ought  to  he  ivcll  acquainted  isutb   the   Country  ivhicb  is 

the  Seat  of  ivar, 

AMONGST  other  qualifications  that  arc  necc(Tiiry  to  make  a 
good  Commander  ot"  an  army,  we  may  reckon  the  knowledge 
of  countries  and  I'ltuations;  without  which,  it  is  impoirible  to  do 
any  great  matter.  Now,  as  all  Torts  of  knowledge  arc  perfefted  by 
practice  and  experience,  this  requires  much  of  both,  and  is  gained 
chiefly  by  hunting  and  other  Tuch  field  cxercifes  :  for  which  purpofe, 
we  arc  told  by  ancient  Hiftorians,  that  the  Heroes  who  governed  the 
world  in  former  times,  were  all  brought  up  and  educated,  as  it  were, 
in  woods  and  forells.  For  hunting  teaches  you  many  other  things 
that  arc  of  great  ufe  in  war,  as  well  as  this  fort  of  knowledge  in 
particular  ;  and  Xenophon  tells  us,  in  the  life  of  Cyrus,  that  when 
tliat  Prince  was  marching  to  invade  the  King  of  Armenia's  domi- 
nions, he  talked  of  that  Expedition  to  hisOtiicers,  as  if  it  was  notliing 
more  than  one  of  thofe  chaces,  in  which  they  had  often  acconipanied 
him  before  :  the  men  whom  he  fent  to  lie  in  ambulh  amongft  the- 
mountains,  he  faid,  were  like  thofe  who  fet  fnares  and  nets  in  places 
wlierc  wild  bealts  ufed  to  pafs  ;  and  thofe  who  fcoured  the  plains,, 
he  compared  to  fuch  as  were  employed  to  roufe  the  beafts  and  chafe 
them  into  the  toils.  This  I  mention  to  fhew,  that  according  ta 
Xenophon's  opinion,  there  is  a  great  refemblance  betwixt  hunting 
and  war  :  upon  which  account,  fuch  exercifcs  are  not  only  honour- 
able but  necefiary  to  be  ufed  by  great  men;  becaufe  nothing  can  give- 
them  fo  perfect  a  knowledge  of  a  country,  or  imprint  it  more  deeply 
and  particularly  in  their  memory  :  and  when  a  man  has  made  him- 
felf  thoroughly  acquainted  with  one  country,  he  will  be  able  to  form 
a  pretty  good  judgment  of  another,  though  he  has  never  (ccw  it  before  ; 
becaufe  there  is  fome  fort  of  fimilitude  and  conformity  betwixt  all 
countries.  But,  if  a  man  has  not  made  himfelf  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  one,  it  will  be  a  long  while  (if  ever)  before  he  can  be  able 
to  judge  rightly  of  any  other.  Whereas,  a  perfon  that  is  well  verfed  and 
pradtifed  in  one,  will  guefs  pretty  nearly  at  firft  fight,  how  far  fuch 
a  plain  extends,  in  what  manner  fuch  a  mountain  rifcs,  how  far  fuch 
a  valky  ranges,  and  other  things  of  that  kind,  the  knowledge  of 
which  he  has  gained  by  former  experience  [o}.  An  example  of  this  fort 


[o]  See  the  Prince^  Chap.  xiv.  and  the  Art  of  War,  Book  V. 


we 
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we  have  in  the  conduól  of  PubHus  Decius,  (a  Tribune  in  the  army 
with  which  Aulus  Cornehus  the  Conful  was  fent  againfl  the  Samnites) 
who  perceiving  the  danger  into  v/hich  the  Conful  had  led  the  whole 
army,  by  marching  through  a  valley  where  they  might  eafily  be 
hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  called  out  to  him,  Vides  tu.  Auk  Cornell, 
cacumen  llludjupra  hojiem  ?  Arx  ilia  efl  J'pei  falutifque  nojirce,  fi  earn 
(quoniarn  cceci  reliqucre  Sa^nnitesJ  impigre  capimus  ;  Do  you  fee  yonder 
eminence,  which  comm-ands  the  enemy  s  camp  ?  we  have  7io  refource  left 
hut  to  7nake  ourfehes  mafters  of  that  poji  as  faji  as  we  can,  fmce  the 
Samnites  have  blindly  iiegleSled  it  :  a  little  before  which,  Livy  fays, 
Publius  Decius  Tribunus  militum,  confpicit  unum  editum  in  fai  tu  collem, 
imminentem  hofiwn  cajiris,  aditu  arduum  impedito  agmini,  expeditis  baud 
diff cileni  ;  Publius  Decius  the  liribune  obferved  a  hill  in  a  wood,  which 
bung  over  the  enemy  s  camp,  audfeemed  difficult  of  afcent  to  heavy-arm' d 
troops,  but  accefjible  enough  to  thofe  that  were  light-armed.  Upon 
which,  being  fent  by  the  Conful,  with  three  thoiifand  picked  men, 
to  take  pofleffion  of  it  immediately,  he  faved  the  whole  Roman  army  ; 
and  defigning  to  march  oif  himfelf  with  his  own  men  in  the  night,. 
the  Hiftorian  tells  us,  that  he  firft  ordered  fome  of  his  officers  to. 
attend  him  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  whilfl:  he  reconnoitred  the 
enemy,  to  fee  how  their  guards  were  pofted,  and  which  way  he 
might  beft  make  his  retreat  :  and  all  this  he  did  in  the  habit  of-  a 
private  Soldier,  that  fo,  if  he  fhould  be  Ìt(tn.  by  the  enemy,  they 
might  not  fufped:  he  was  a  Commander. 

Whoever  then  confiders  this  paliage,  will  fee  how  neceflary  it  is 
for  a  Commander  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
tries where  he  is  to  ad:  :  for  if  Decius  had  not  been  fo,  he  could 
not  have  known  of  what  importance  it  was  to  get  pofleffion  of  that 
hill,  nor  been  able  to  judge  at  that  difcance  whether  it  was  eafy  or 
difficult  of  afcent  :  nor  could  he  afterwards,  when  he  had  taken  pof- 
ieffion  of  it,  and  intended  to  retreat  when  the  night  came  on  in  or- 
der to  join  the  Conful,  have  formed  any  probable  conjecture  fo  far  off 
(and  when  he  was  in  a  manner  furrounded  by  the  enemy)  where 
they  would  poft  their  guards,  and  which  way  he  might  befl  retreat. 
It  is  certain  therefore  that  Decius  had  a  perfed:  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  law  the  neceffity  of  fecuring  that  hill  ;  by  which,  he 
not  only  faved  the  Conful's  army,  but  found  means  to  retreat  himfelf 
in  fafety  with  his  own  men,  though  he  was  entangled  in  that  manner 
with  the  enemy» 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XL. 

ThaJ  it  is  noi  accounted  diJ1^ofiowabh\  but  quite  otbt-ncij?,  to  deceive  an 

Enemy  in  time  of  ivar, 

THOUGH  artifice  anci  deceit  are  detcftiWc  in  all  other  traniac- 
tions,  yet  in  matters  of  war  they  arc  not  only  julìilliblc,  but 
praifc worthy  ;  and  thole  Generals  are  as  much  extolled  who  overcome  an 
enemy  by  Aratagcm,  as  thole  that  fubdue  them  by  iiiain  force  [p\.  This 
pLiinly  appears  from  the  judgment  which  Hiflorians  pafs  upon  Ilannibal, 
and  lomc  other  great  men,  who  were  moft  remarkable  for  this 
manner  of  proceeding  ;  of  which  there  are  fo  many  examples,  that  it 
would  be  ncedlels  to  cite  any  here,  as  they  mull  be  well  known  to 
every  one  ;  and  therefore,  I  fh.dl  only  add  at  prcfent,  that  when  I  fay 
artiiice  and  deceit  are  praifeworthy,  I  do  not  mean  that  lort  which 
confifts  in  breaking  your  word,  betraying  your  truft,  or  violating  a 
treaty:  for  though  indeed  Kingdoms  and  States  are  fometimes  acquired 
this  way,  as  1  have  fliewn  elfewlicre  [^],  yet  it  is  certain,  you  can  never 
acquire  true  glor)'  by  it.  I  fpeak  only  of  that  kind  which  is  pradtiled 
upon  an  enemy,  who  is  fo  far  from  repofing  any  confidence  in  you, 
tlut  he  fets  you  at  defiance  :  fo  thAt  it  relates  only  to  military  opera- 
tions. Such  were  the  artifices  made  ufe  of  by  Hannibal,  at  the  lake  of 
Thrafymene,  when  he  pretended  to  tiy  before  the  Roman  Confili  ; 
but  in  reality  did  it  only  to  fecure  fome  pafles,  in  order  to  block  up  him 
and  his  a^mv  the  more  effcdtuallv  :  and  when  he  tied  fire-brands  and 
torches  to  the  horns  of  his  cattle  in  the  night,  to  difcngage  himfelf  from 
Fabius  Maximus.  Of  the  fume  nature  likcwife  was  the  Stratagem  ufed 
by  Pontius,  General  of  the  Samnitcs,  when  he  hemmed  in  the  Ro- 
man army  at  the  Furca  Caudina  :  for  having  concealed  his  forces  in 
tlic  mountains,  he  fent  fome  of  his  men  cloathed  like  peafants,  with 
droves  of  cattle  into  the  plains  ;  who  being  taken  by  the  Romans  and 
afked  where  the  Samnite  army  was,  all  agreed  in  one  (lory  (as  they  had 
been  inftrudted  by  Pontius)  and  faid  it  was  gone  to  lay  fiege  to  No- 
cera  :  which  being  credited  by  the  Confuls,  they  marched  away  with 
their  forces  to  the  relief  of  Nocera  ;  but  they  had  no  fooner  entered 
the  Furccc  Caudina,  but  they  were  furrounded  and  flmt  up  there  by 
the  enemy.  A  vidlory  indeed,  which  though  gained  by  fi:ratagem, 
would  have  been  very  glorious  to  Pontius,  if  he  had  taken  his  father's 
advice,  who  perfuaded  him  either  to  difmifs  the  Romans  freely  and 

[/>]  Sec  this  point  difputed  by  Montaigne,  Book  I.  Chap.  v.  of  his  Eflkys. 
[f]  Sec  Book  II.  Chap.  xiii. 

generoufly. 
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generoufly,  or  to  put  them  all  to  the  fword  ;  but  by  no  means  to  take 
the  middle  way,  ^/^  neque  amicos  par  at  ^  neque  inimicos  tollit,  which 
neither  makes  men  your  friends^  nor  difables  your  enemies  y  and  has  always 
been  prejudicial  in  affairs  of  importance,  as  I  have  already  fhewn  in. 
another  place  [r]. 


C  FI  A  P.     XLI. 

^hat  all  means  are  to  he  ufed^  whether  honourable  or  diJl:onourahle^  to. 

fave  one's  Country. 

THE  Roman  army  and  their  Confuls  being  furrounded  by  the 
Samnites  (as  I  faid  in  the  laft  Chapter)  were  informed  by  the 
enemy  that  the  only  terms  they  mufl:  expeót,  were  to  be  difarmed,  to 
pafs  under  the  yoke  [y'j,  and  to  be  fent  back  to  Rome  :  conditions  fo 
ignominious  that  the  Confuls  and  the  whole  army  were  aftoniilied  at 
them.  But  Lentulus  their  Lieutenant  General  told  them,  *'  that  in  his 
opinion,  they  ought  to  fubmit  to  any  conditions  to  fave  their  country  j 
that  as  the  faiety  of  Rome  entirely  confided  in  the  prefervation  of  that 
army,  they  (hould  upon  no  account  fuffer  it  to  be  deftroyed  ;  that  all 
means  whatfoever,^  whether  honourable  or  diflionourable,  were  allow- 
able for  the  fupport  of  their  country  j  and  that  if  they  could  iave 
their  army,  they  perhaps  might  fome  time  or  other  wipe  off  that  dif- 
grace;  if  not,  though  they  peridied  v/ith  ever  fo  much  honour,  their 
country  and  its  liberties  mufl:  inevitably  be  loft."  His  advice  therefore 
was  followed  ;  and  indeed  it  is  worthy  of  being  recommended  to  all 
Counfellors  of  State,  and  fuch  as  have  any  fhare  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs  :  for  when  the  fafety  of  their  country  is  at  ftakc,  all  re- 
gard to  what  is  juft  or  unjuft,  merciful  or  unmerciful,  honourable  or 
difhonourable,  is  entirely  to  be  laid  afide,  and  every  method  to  betaken 
that  may  in  any  wife  conduce  to  the  prefervation  of  their  liberties  and 
country  [/].     The  French  are  fo  zealous  in  this   refpe(fl,  both  in  their 

words. 

[r]  See  Book  II.  Chap,  xxiii. 

[/J  This  Jugum  or  Yoke  was  a  Pike  or  Halberd  laid  over  the  tops  of  two  others  fixed 
in  the  ground,  in  the  form  of  a  gallows  or  cricket  wicket,  under  which  the  Romans 
ufed  to  make  their  enemies  pafs  when  they  had  overcome  them;  and  were  fometimes  fo 
ferved  themfclves  after  the  lofs  of  a  battle,  as  in  this  :3fe. 

[r]  Some  people  are  of  a  different  opinion.  "  I  have  formerly  placed  Epaminondas 
in  the  firft  clafs  of  excellent  men,  (fays  Montaigne,  Book  III.  Chap,  i.)  and  do  not  retratSt 
it.  To  what  a  pitch  did  he  carry  his  regard  to  private  obligation,  who  for  the  ineftima- 
ble  benefit  of  reftoring  his  Country,  made  a  confcience  of  ;^utting  a  Tyrant  and  his  ac- 
complices to  death  without  the  forms  of  juftice  !  .  .  .  .  After  the  example  of  fo  great  a 
man,  let  us  not  make  any  fort  of  doubt  that   there  is  fomething  unlawful  even  againft 

an 
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words  and  ad^ions,  when  cither  the  gK)ry  of  their  Monarch  or  the  in- 
terdi of  their  country  is  concerned,  that  tliey  cannot  bear  to  hear  any 
one  fay,  llic  King  aCied  lliamcfuUy  upon  fuch  or  fiich  an  occafioni 
for  ihey  think  tlicir  Prince  incapable  either  of  doin;^  or  faying  any 
thing  that  is  ihamcful  or  dillionourable  either  in  profpcritv  or  adverfity, 
and  that  in  whatever  he  does,  he  always  behaves  in  a  manner  becoming 
his  Majeliy. 


C  H  A  P.     XLII. 
That  premi  fa  extorted  by  force  are  not  binding. 

WHEN  the  Confuls  abovemcntioned  arrived  at  Rome  with  their 
troops  difarmed  and  loaded  with  ignominy  on  account  of  the 
dillionoiirable  terms  they  had  fubmitted  to,  the  firrt  who  declared 
againft  oblcrviug  the  agreement  mad^-  at  the  Furca  Caudina  was  S])u- 
rius  Podhumius  himfelf,  one  of  the  Confulsi  who  faid  in  full  Senate, 
that  only  he  and  thofe  wlio  had  confented  to  that  agreement  were 
bound  by  it,  and  therefore  the  obligation  did  not  include  the  whole 
people  of  Rome  :  upon  which  account,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  dif- 
charge  it,  they  ought  to  fend  h.im  back  again  to  the  Samnites  with  all 
thofe  that  had  promifcd  to  obferve  it.  This  opinion  he  maintained 
with  fo  much  obflinacy,  that  the  Senate  at  lart  acquicfced  in  it  and  fent 
tJiem  all  back  again  as  priloners  to  the  Samnites,  protefting  againft  the 
peace  which  had  lately  been  concluded  with  them  :  but  fortune  was  fo 
favourable  to  him  that  he  was  foon  difmiflcd  by  the  enemy  and  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  lived  in  greater  reputation,  though  he  had 
been  beaten,  than  Pontius  did  at  Samnium,  who  had  beat  him. 

Hence  we  may  obferve  two  things  :  in  the  firft  place,  that  honour 
is  to  be  acquired  even  by  contrary  means  and  different  conditions  :  for 
as  it  is  the  ufual  confequence  of  vióloryj  fo  after  a  defeat,  if  a  man 
can  either  fhcw  that  it  was  not  owing  to  any  mifcondudt  in  him,  or  do 
lomething  that  is  great  and  gallant  foon  atter,  to  throw  into  the  ba- 
lance againft  it,  he  will  be  no  lefs  admired  and  applauded  than  if  he 
had  gained  a  vidtory.  In  the  next,  that  it  is  not  diHionourable  to 
break  a  promife  that  is  extorted  by  force  and  neccffity  :  for  fuch  pro- 

an  enemy  ;  that  the  common  caufe  ought  not  to  require  all  things  of  a  man,  againfl  pri- 
vate iiitcred,  for  ihe  fervice  of  his  King,  his  Country,  or  the  Laws.  Non  enim  Patria 
pnejìat  cni,'jilmi  cffìciis.  The  obligation  to  one^s  country  does  not  fuper fede  every  other  obliga- 
tion^ faji  Tally The   utility  of  an  aflion  is   but   a  forry  plea  for  the  beauty  and 

honour  of  it  ;  and  it  is  wrong  to  infer,  that  becaufe  fuch  a  thing  is  ufeful,  it  is  therefore 
Incumbent  on  every  one  to  perform  it  ;  and  not  only  a  Duty,  but  for  his  honour." 

mifes. 
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mifes,  if  they  affecft  the  welfare  of  the  fiate,  will  always  he  broken 
when  the  caufe  fails  that  occafioned  them  ;  and  that  too  without  any 
refledtion  upon  the  honour  of  thofe  that  break  them.  Of  this  we  might 
produce  a  thoufand  inftances  from  Hiflory,  if  daily  experience  did  not 
make  it  unnecelTary.  Princes  we  fee  make  no  fcruple  of  violating  the 
engagements  they  have  been  forced  into  as  foon  as  ever  they  have  an 
opportunity  :  nay,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  break  others 
into  which  they  have  voluntarily  entered,  when  the  motives  ceafe  that 
induced  them  to  lay  themfelves  under  fuch  obligations.  But  whether 
that  is  juftifiable  in  them,  or  whether  fuch  engagements  are  binding 
or  not,  I  have  no  occafion  to  determine  at  prefent,  as  the  Reader  may 
find  this  point  already  difcuffed  in  myTreatife  entitled  the  Pri}ice[u\, 

[wj  See  the  Prince,  Chap,  xviii.  The  above  quoted  French  Author  fays  in  the  fame 
Chapter,  "  the  profit  by  the  increafe  of  the  public  revenue,  which  ferved  the  Roman  Se- 
nate fora  pretence  to  the  bafe  conclufion  I  am  going  to  relate,  is  not  fufficient  to  war- 
rant fuch  injuftice.  Certain  citizens,  by  the  order  and  confent  of  the  Senate  had  redeemed 
themfelves  and  their  liberty,  by  money,  out  of  the  hands  of  L.  Sylla,  But  the  affair  com- 
ing upon  the  carpet  again,  the  Senate  condemned  them  to  be  taxable  as  they  were  be- 
fore, and  ordered  that  the  money  they  had  difburfed  for  their  redemption  fhould  never  be 
repaid  them.  Civil  wars  often  produce  fuch  vile  examples,  that  we  punifh  private  men 
for  having  taken  our  word  when  we  were  in  power;  and  one  and  the  fame  Magiftrate 
makes  another  man  pay  the  penalty  of  his  change,  though  he  is  in  no  fault.  The 
Schoolmalter  lafhes  his  Scholar  for  his  docility,  and  the  Guide  beats  the  blind  man  whom 
he  leads  by  the  hand.  A  fliocking  pi£lure  of  juftice  !  There  are  fome  rules  in  Philof&phy 
that  are  both  falfe  and  pufiUanimous.  The  example  that  is  propofed  to  us  for  preferring 
private  benefit  to  the  obligation  due  to  faith  once  given,  has  not  weight  enough  from  the 
circumflance  mixed  with  it.  Robbers  have  furprized  you,  and  after  having  made  you 
fwear  to  pay  them  a  funi  of  money,  give  you  your  liberty.  It  is  wrong  to  fay  that  aa 
honeflman  may  be  quit  of  his  oath  v/ithout  payment,  after  he  is  out  of  their  clutches.  The 
cafe  is  quite  otherwife.  When  fear  has  once  prevailed  upon  me  to  intend,  I  am  obliged 
to  keep  the  fame  purpofe,  when  I  am  no  longer  in  fear  :  and  though  fear  fliould  only 
force  my  tongue,  and  not  my  will,  yet  I  am  bound  to  ftand  to  my  word.  For  my  own 
part,  when  my  tongue  has  fometimes  rafhly  outrun  my  thought,  1  have  afterwards  how- 
ever made  a  confcience  of  difowning  it  :  otherwife  we  fhall  by  degrees  abolifh  all  the 
right  which  another  claims  to  the  performance  of  our  promifes.  ^aji  "cero  forti  viro 
vis  adhibert  pojfit,  fays  TuUy.  Offic.  Lib.  III.  Cap.  xxx.  as  if  violence  could  poffibly  operate 
upon  a  brave  man.  The  only  condition  wherein  private  intereft  can  excu(e  us  for  the 
non-performance  of  a  promife,  is  when  we  have  promifed  a  thing  that  is  wicked  and 
unjuft  in  itfelf  :  for  the  claim  of  virtue  ought  to  fuperfede  any  obligation  of  our  own." 
Tirie  befl  Divines  and  Cafuifts  are  of  the  fame  opinion.  See  this  matter  fully  difcufled 
by  the  learned  Bilhop  Sanderfon,  in  his  Praeledlions  de  jur amenti  ohligatione,  Praleóf,  IV. 
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TTjiit  tb^  fame  difpofition  is  ohfcrvabk  at  all  times  in  the  f:ati'ves  of  the 

fame  country, 

WISE  men  ùy  (and  very  juftly  I  think)  that  in  order  to  fornì  a 
probable  coiijccture  oi  what  is  yet  to  come,  we  ought  to  con- 
fidcr  what  is  already  palTcd  -,  for  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  at  prc- 
ient,  nor  ever  will  be  hereafter,  but  what  has  and  will  have  a  near  re- 
I'cmblance  to  what  has  happened  in  former  times  :  becaufe  mankind 
having  the  fame  palTions  in  all  ages,  will,  for  the  moft  part,  adt  in  the 
fame  manner  upon  fimilar  occafions.  It  is  true  they  arc  fometimes 
more  virtuous  in  one  Province  than  in  another,  and  vice  vcrfa  ;  accord- 
ing to  their  education,  from  which  all  men  take  their  fubfequent  turn 
and  manner  of  living.  We  may  likcwile  judge  with  more  eafc  and  cer- 
tainly of  future  events  by  what  is  part:,  in  a  people  amongrt:  whom  the 
fame  appetites  and  inclinations  have  been  predominant  for  a  long  courfe 
ot  time  :  as  fome  nations  have  been  remarkable  for  many  ages  cither 
for  their  rapacity,  or  perfidy,  or  fome  other  particular  virtue  or  vice. 
Thus  whoever  reads  the  annals  of  Florence  and  compares  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  former  times  with  thofe  of  the  prefent,  will  find  that  the 
French  and  Germans  have  always  difl:inguinied  themfclvcs  by  their  ava- 
rice, pride,  cruelty,  and  fallehood  in  all  their  dealings  with  us,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  our  rtate.  Every  one  knows  what  fums  of  money 
we  paid  at  different  times  to  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  upon  a  promife 
of  reftoring  the  Citadel  of  Pifa  to  us;  and  yet  he  never  performed 
that  promife.  But  to  omit  other  modern  inrtances  of  this  kind  as  invi- 
dious, what  parted  betwixt  our  Republic  and  the  Vifconti,  Dukes  of 
Milan,  in  former  times,  is  no  Icfs  notorious:  for  the  Florentines  being 
at  war  with  them  and  dertitute  of  all  other  afilrtance,  folicited  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  to  make  an  incurfion  into  Lombardy  in  their  favour; 
which  he  readily  promifed  to  do  with  a  powerful  army,  and  to  defend 
them  againfl  the  Vifconti,  provided  they  would  furnifli  him  with  an 
hundred  thoufand  Ducats  to  raife  fuch  an  army,  and  as  much  more 
when  he  arrived  in  Italy.  This  being  agreed  to,  and  all  the  money 
paid,  he  advanced  as  far  as  Verona:  but  pretending  upon  his  arrival 
there  that  the  Florentines  had  not  fulfilled  fome  other  articles  of  the 
treaty  betwixt  them,  he  marched  back  again  with  all  his  forces  with- 
out doing  any  thing  in  their  favour.  So  that  if  the  Florentines  had  not 
been  either  compelled  by  downright  necertity,  or  blinded  by  ambition 
and  relcntment,  or  if  they  had  but  read  and  confidercd  the  manner  in 

which 
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which  thefe  Barbarians  have  treated  them  in  all  ages,  they  would 
not  have  been  deceived  by  them  at  that  time,  nor  any  other,  as  they 
often  have  been  ;  for  then  they  would  have  found  that  their 
difpofition  was  always  the  fame,  and  that  they  had  conftantly  treated 
every  body  with  whom  they  had  any  dealings  in  that  manner.  A 
remarkable  example  of  this  we  have  in  their  behaviour  to  the  Tuf- 
cans  of  old  ;  who  having  been  often  defeated  by  the  Romans,  and 
reduced  to  fuch  diftrefs  that  they  found  themfelves  unable  to  make 
head  againft  them  any  longer,  agreed  to  pay  a  large  fum  of  money 
to  the  Gauls,  who  lived  on  the  lide  of  the  Alps  next  to  Italy,  upon 
condition  they  would  join  forces  with  them  againft  the  Romans.  But 
when  the  Gauls  had  received  the  money,  they  refufed  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  upon  which  it  was  given  them  ;  alledging  that  they  had 
taken  it,  not  to  make  war  upon  the  Romans,  but  to  keep  them  from 
commencing  hoftilities  with  the  Tufcans  themfelves.  In  this  manner 
the  poor  Tufcans  were  at  the  fame  time  cheated  out  of  their  money, 
and  difappointed  of  the  affiftance  they  expedled,  through  the  avarice 
and  perfidy  of  the  Gauls  :  fo  that  we  fee  from  thefe  examples,  that 
the  Gauls  and  Germans  have  at  all  times  behaved  in  the  fame  man- 
ner: from  whence  other  Princes  may  eafily  judge  what  degree  of 
confidence  they  may  put  in  them  for  the  future  [x], 

CHAP. 

[at]  The  famous  friar  Roger  Bacon,  in  the  fixth  part  of  his  Opus  Mcijus^  fpeaking  in 
praife  of  experimental  Philofophy,  tells  us  that  it  inveftigates  the  fecrets  of  nature  by  its 
own  power,  and  without  any  regard  to  any  of  the  other  Sciences.  And  this,  he  fays, 
confifts  in  two  things;  viz.  in  the  knowledge  of  things  to  come,  as  well  as  of  thofe  that 
are  palt  and  prefent;  and  in  the  wonderful  works  by  which  it  furpafies  judiciary  Aftro- 
logy  in  the  method  of  forming  a  judgment  of  things  future.  Under  this,  he  fays,  that 
fome  Authors  have  afferted  the  poffibility  of  changing  the  genius  and  difpofition  of  a  na- 
tion by  altering  the  conftitution  of  the  air.  Upon  which  occafion,  he  tells  us,  th^ 
when  Alexander  the  Great  enquired  of  Ariilotle  whether  he  fhould  extirminate  the  bar- 
barian nations  he  had  conquered,  on  account  of  their  brutal  ferocity,  or  fufFer  them  to 
live  ;  that  Philofcpher  anfwered  him,  in  his  Book  of  Secrets^  that  if  he  could  alter  the  air 
of  the  country,  he  fhould  fufFer  them  to  live  ;  if  not,  he  fhould  deftroy  them.  For  he 
thought  that  the  air  might  be  changed  to  advantage  ;  fo  that  the  conftitution  of  their  bo- 
dies would  be  altered,  and  by  that  means  their  minds  might  produce  good  actions  from 
the  freedom  of  their  wills;  and  this  is  one  of  his  Secrets.  He  obferves  afterwards  that 
fome  writers  have  affirmed,  that  an  army  has  been  ftruck  with  fuch  a  terror  as  to  fly 
immediately  ;  and  tells  us  that  Ariflotle  directed  Alexander  to  carry  a  particular  flone 
about  him,  by  which  means  his  enemies  would  always  fly  before  him.  Thefe  and  a 
great  many  other  things,  fays  he,  are  afTerted  by  fome  Philofophers  to  be  true  ;  though 
they  do  not  pretend  that  any  violence  is  offered  to  the  freedom  of  the  will:  for  Ariftotle, 
who  propofes  this,  tells  us,  in  his  Ethics,  that  the  will  cannot  be  forced,  but  that  the  body 
may  be  changed  by  the  virtues  of  things,  and  the  mind  excited  and  induced  to  chufe 
that  voluntarily  to  which  it  is  not  inclined  ;  as  by  means  of  Medicinal  potions  many  perfons 
have  been  changed,  not  only  with  regard  to  their  bodies,  but  likewife  their  palEons  and 
inclinations. 

B  b  b  2  As 
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11  .:t  !  ':ings  arc  fomettmcs  cffccfcJ  /y  bold  and  fudden  rrfJutions,  ivbicò 
c:uld  not  bai'C  been  done  by  ordinary  means, 

THE  Samnltcs  being  invaded  by  the  Roman?,  and  not  able  to 
keep  the  field  againll  them,  left  garrifons  in  their  towns,  and 
nurehcd  with  all  the  rell  of  their  forces  into  Tufcany,  (which  was 
tlien  in  truce  with  the  Roman  Republic)  in  hopes  that  the  fight  of 
their  army  amongft  them  might  induce  them  to  renew  the  war  againft 
their  common  enemy,  tho-.igh  they  had  refufcd  to  do  it  before  when 
they  were  folicited  by  Amballlidors  whom  the  Samnites  had  fent  to 
them  for  that  purpofe.  Amongft  other  reafons  therefore  which  the 
Samnites  gave  for  taking  up  arms  themfelves,  they  told  the  Tufcans, 
quod  pax  Jervientibus  graviort  quam  Ubcris  bellum  cjjet  ^  that  peace  was 
more  vifupportcble  to  S laves y  than  war  to  ?nen  that  were  free  :  fo  that 
partly  by  perfuafions  and  partly  by  the  p  refe  nee  of  their  army,  they 
at  lafl  prevailed  upon  them  to  break  their  truce  witli  the  Romans. 

Hence  we  may  obferve  that  when  one  Prince  wants  to  make  ano- 
ther comply  with  fonie  requefì:  or  demand,  he  ought  not  to  give  him 
time  to  deliberate  upon  it,  (if  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  it) 
but  to  adi  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  oblige  him  to  come  to  a  fpeedy 
determination  ;  that  is,  by  convincing  him  of  the  mifchief  he  mufl 
cf  necelTity  bring  upon  himfelf  either  by  re  fu  fmg  or  delaying  to  grant 
the  requefl.  In  this  manner  Pope  Julius  II.  proceeded  with  the 
French  j  and  Monfieur  de  Foix,  the  French  King's  General,  with 
the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  not  long  ago  :  for  his  Holinefs  defigning  to 
drive  the  Bentivogli  out  of  Bologna,  perceived  he  fliould  have  occa- 
fion  for  fome  French  forces,  and  that  it  was  necefìary  the  Venetians 
ihould  ftand  neuter  :  but  as  he  had  founded  them  both  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  and  received  fuch  ambiguous  anfwers  that  he  could  not  tho- 

As  to  Ariftotlt's  panic  Stcney  no  ferious  man  can  give  credit  to  the  cfFedts  he  afcribes  to 
it.  But  jncthinks  mudi  may  be  faid  in  favour  of  his  other  notion  of  altering  the  con- 
flituiion,  and  confcquently  the  difpofition  of  men  by  altering  the  air  of  the  Coujitry  they 
live  in  by  natural  means  ;  fuch  as  cutting  down  huge  fore(ts,  draining  fens,  ploughing 
great  quantities  of  land,  making  large  rivers  and  falls  of  water,  Sec.  f'or  the  nations  whom 
Alexander  conquered  are  now  very  different  in  point  of  ferocity  from  what  they  were  in 
former  times,  and  fo  are  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  mentioned  by  Machiavcl,  in  other  re- 
fjpects.  But  this  perhaps  may  be  owing  to  other  means,  and  it  may  be  faid  they  are 
more  humanized  by  commerce  and  the  influence  of  Chriftianity  than  any  chajige  in  their 
air.  Tnc  matter  is  left  to  the  decifion  of  fuch  as  are  better  Naturalifts  and  Divines  thaa 
the  Editor  of  this  work  pretends  to  be. 

roughly 
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roughly  depend  upon  them,  he  refolved  to  make  them  comply  with 
his  demands,  by  aóìing  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhould  not  give   them 
time  to  do  otherwife.     For  which  purpofe,  having  got  what  forces 
he   could  together   at  Rome,  he  marched   away  to  Bologna;   from 
whence   he   fent  in  a  peremptory  manner  to  let  the  Venetiaiis   know 
they  mufl  fland  neuter  ;  and  to  the  French,  that  they  mud  imme- 
diately furnifli  him  with  fpccours  :  fo  that  being  afraid  of  incurring 
the  Pope's  difpleafure,   if  they  either  refufed  or  delayed   to  comply 
with  him,  and  finding  thernfelves  under  a  neceffity  of  returning  a  di- 
reni; anfwer,  they  both   fubmitted  to   his  terms.     Monfieur   de  Foix 
likewife  being  at  Bologna  another  time  with  an  army,  and  hearing 
that  Brefcia  had  revolted,  was  determined  to   reduce  it  to  obedience 
if  poffible.     But  there  were   only  two   routes   by   which  he  could 
march  thither  :   one,  through  the  territories  that  were  fubjed:  to  the 
French,   (but  that  was   a  very  bad.  one,  and  a  long  way  about)   the 
other,  through  the  Marquis  of  Mantua's  dominions,  where  he  might 
be  opp.ofed  by  that  Prince  in  feveral  narrow  paffes  and  defiles  betwixt 
the  Lakes  andMoraffes  with  which  that  country  abounds,  and  which 
were  very  well  fortified  and   defended.     Refolving  however  to  take 
the  nearefi:  road  in  fpite  of  all  ditiiculties,  he  immediately  marched 
that  way  ;  and  without  giving  the  Marquis  time  to  confider  whether 
he  would  grant  or  refufe  him  a  pailage,  he  fent  to  him  for  the  keys 
of  thofe  feveral  pafies,  as  foon  as  ever   he  arrived  in  his  territories. 
So  that  the  Marquis   being  furprized  by  the  fuddennefs  of  the  de- 
mand, and  having  no  time  to  deliberate  upon  it,  was  forced  to  deli- 
ver them  up  to  him  :  which  he  would  not  have  done  if  de  Foix  had 
proceeded  in  a  cooler  and  more  phlegmatic  manner;  becaufe  he  was 
at  that  time  in  league  with  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians,  and  had  a 
Son  in  the  Pope's  hands  at   the  Court  of  Rome  :  which  he  might 
have  pleaded  as  very  good  reafons  for  adting  otherwife,  if  the  occa- 
fion  had  not  been  fo  unexped:ed  [y], 

[y]  Thefe  fudden  ftrokes,  or  Coups  d/:  jnain  have  fucceeded  well  in  our  prefent  war 
wkh  the  French,  particularly  at  Louilbourg  and  Qiiebec. 
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Tf'betbfr  it  is  tt  ht'ticr  ivay  in  battle  to  receive  the  enemy  s  firjl  fiock, 
and  Hot  to  exert  your  fi  n'K^  to  till  they  h(We  in  fonte  mcafure  Jpent  their 

J'y^y  ;     r.,-   fn  ,7'-'-»,-^  thctìl  vi^QIOUjly  tit  frjL 

THL  Confuls  Dcciiis  and  F;ihius  being  fcnt  out  by  the  Romans 
with  two  armies  againll  the  Tufcans  and  Samnitcs,  and  com- 
ing to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  their  methods  of  fighting 
were  (o  different  tVom  each  otlier,  that  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  conli- 
der  which  of  them  is  moil  worthy  of  imitation.  Decius  for  his  part 
fell  furioufly  upon  one  of  the  enemy's  wings,  and  with  all  his  force 
at  once  :  hutFabius  endeavoured  only  to  fulhun  the  firfl  attack  of  the 
win:^  he  was  enj^a^cd  with;  iud^inir  it  better  to  aft  coollv  and 
firmly  in  the  beginning,  and  referve  the  vigour  of  his  men  till  the 
enemy  had  fpent  their  firfi:  ardour  and  began  to  grow  faint  and  feeble. 
From  the  event  of  the  battle  it  appeared  that  Fabius  acfled  with  more 
judgment  than  Decius  :  for  the  latter  having  exhaufted  his  ftrength 
in  the  firfl:  onfet,  and  feeing  his  men  almoft  furrounded  by  the  enemy, 
determined  to  facrifice  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops  (as  his  father 
liad  done  before  him)  in  hopes  of  gaining  fonie  glory  at  leafl  by  an 
honourable  death,  when  he  found  he  could  not  obtain  a  viftory.  But 
Fabius  being  informed  of  this,  and  no  lefs  ambitious  to  diftinguilh 
himfelf  by  living  and  adting  like  a  man,  than  his  Colleguc  had  fhewn 
himfelf  by  dying  in  that  manner,  advanced  with  the  forces  which  he 
had  referved  for  that  purpofe,  and  gained  a  complete  vicflory.  From 
whence  it  is  plain,  that  it  is  fafer  and  more  prudent  to  follow  the 
example  of  Fabius,  than  of  Decius  upon  the  hke  occafions  [;^]. 

CHAP. 

[z]  Julius  Cxfar,  no  incompetent  Judge  in  thefe  matters,  was  of  a  difFcrent  opinion  : 
for  he  condemns  Pompey  for  making  his  army  ftand  ftill  at  the  battle  of  Pharfalia  to  re- 
ceive the  Enemy's  charge  ;  becaule  (as  Plutarch  obferves)  fuch  a  manner  of  proceeding 
flackens  the  violent  imprcflion  which  the  motion  of  running  gives  to  the  firfl  blow,  and 
hinders  that  clafhing  of  the  combatants  which  ufes  to  fill  them  with  fury  and  impetuofity 
on  the  firft  encounter  ;  efpecially  when  they  rufli  upon  one  another  with  vigour.  This 
is  what  Plutarch  fays  on  this  fide  of  the  queflion.  But  if  Caefar  had  been  beaten,  why 
might  it  not  as  well  have  been  urged  by  another  on  the  contrary,  that  the  ftrongefl  and 
moft  fteddy  pofture  of  fighting,  is  that  wherein  a  man  (lands  planted  firm  without  mo- 
tion i  and  that  he  who  makes  a  halt  upon  a  march,  by  confining  and  referving  his  force 
v/ithin  himfelf  for  an  occafion,  has  a  great  advantage  over  him  who  has  already  fpent  his 
breath  in  the  career?  Befidcs,  an  army  being  compofcd  of  many  different  parts,  it  is 
impoflible  for  it  to  advance  brifkly,  and  with  fuch  an  uniform  motion  as  not  to  break  or 
dillurb  the  order  of  battle,  and  to  hinder  the  foremofl  of  the  men  from  being  engaged 
before  their  comrades  can  properly  fuppoit  them.     But  let  us  bear  what  Csefar  himfelf 

fays. 
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CHAP.    XLVL 

How  if  comes  to  pafs  that  the  fame  families  in  a  Commonivealtb  often 
retain  t  io  e  fame  manners  and  cujioms  a  long  time. 

WB  fee  that  not  only  one  City  has  cufloms  and  inftltutions  very 
different  from  thofe  of  another,  and  produces  men  either  of 
a  more  rigid  or  more  gentle  difpofìtion  ;  but  that  there  is  fuch  a  dif- 
ference likewife  betwixt  feveral  particular  families  in  the  fame  City. 
The  truth  of  this  is  evident  from  the  hiftory  of  all  States,  particu- 
larly from  that  of  the  Roman  Republic;  in  which  we  fee  the  Manlii 
were  always  rigid  and  inflexible  ;  the  Publicolas  gentle  and  humane  ; 
the  Appii  ambitious  and  oppreflbrs  of  the  common  people  ;  and  that 
many  other  families  had  fome  peculiar  quality  which  diftinguifhed 
them  from  all  the  reft.  Now  this  diftinólion  cannot  proceed  from 
blood  alone,  (which  muft  of  courfe  be  often  altered  by  variety  of 
marriages)  but  from  the  different  manner  in  which  different  families 
are  educated  :  for  what  a  man  has  been  taught  in  liis  infancy,  and 
accuftomed  to  hear  either  praifed  or  condemned  in  his  youth,  makes 
fuch  an  impreffion  upon  him,  that  he  generally  forms  the  fubfequent 
part  of  his  life  according  to  thofe  inltrucftions  :  otherwife  it  would 
have  been  impoffible  that  the  Appii  fhould  all  have  had  the  fame 
turn,  and  been  conftantly  actuated  by  the  fame  paffions  and  delires, 
as  Livy  remarks  upon  feveral  of  them  ;  particularly  upon  one,  who 
having  been  appointed  Cenfor  refufed  to  lay  down  his  authority  at  the 

faye.     Inter  duas  acta  tantum  erat  relì6ìum  /patii,  ut  fat  is  ejfet  ad  concur fwn  utriufqiie  exer-' 
iittti  :  fed  Pompeius  fuis  pradixeraty  ut  C^Joris   impetum  exciperent^  neve  fe  loco  mover ent^ 
acumque  ejus  dìjìràhi  pater entur.     Idque  admonitu   C.  Triarii  feciffe  dicebatur,  ut  primus 
excurfus   vifque  militum  ii  f ringer  entur ,  aciefque  dijiraheretur,  atque  fuis  ordinibus  difpofitis 
difpcrfs's  adorirerrtur  :  Icvius  quoque  cafura  pila  fperahat,  in  loco  retentis  militihnSy  quam  fi 
ipfi  immif^s  telis  occurrh(fent.     Simul  fore,  ut  duplicato  curfuy  Cafaris  militcs  exanimarentur 
i^  lajfitudine   conficerentur.     ^iod  nobis  quidern   nulla  ratione  faóìum   a  Pompeio  videtur  : 
propterea  quod  efi  quadam  animi  incitatio  atque  alacritas  naturaliter  ihndt(S  omnibus,  qute 
Jiudio  pugna  incenduntur.     Hanc  non  repri?nere,  fed  augere  Imperatores  debcnt,     Neque  fru" 
Jira  antiquitus  injiitutum  ejl,  ut  figna  undique  concinerent,  clamoremque  univerfi  toller ent  : 
quibus  rebus  &  hojies  terreri,  i^  fuos  incitari  exiftimaverunt.     In  the  unnatural  battle  be- 
twixt the  two  Perfian    brothers,  Clearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian  who  commanded  the 
Greeks  of  Cyrus's  party,  led  them  on  in  good  order,  and  without  hurry  to  the  charire  : 
but  commg  within  fifty  paces  of  the  enemy  he  put  them   upon   full   fpced,  hoping  in  fo 
fliort  a  career  to  keep  them  both  in  order  and  breath,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  give  the 
advantage  of  impetuofity  both  to  themfelves  and  their  miffile  arms.     Others  have  fettled 
the  queftion  thus  :  if  your  enemy  comes  in  a  full  career  upon  you,  ftand  firm  to  receive 
him  ;  if  he  flands  firm  to  receive  you,  rufh  violently  upon  him.     See  Montaigne' s  Bfjaysy 
Book  I.  Chap,  xJvii.  C(sf.  Com,  de  Belìo  Civili,  Lib.  IIL  Cap,  92, 

end 
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end  of  eighteen  months,  (as  the  Laws  required,  and  his  Collcguc  had 
aittiially  done)  alledging  that  he  might  continue  in  otììcc  five  years  if 
lie  pleafed,  according  to  the  iir(l  Law  tliat  was  made  conccrnini^Ccn- 
I'ors,  which  was  nut  tlien  repealed  :  and  tliough  there  were  many 
debates  and  much  contention  about  it,  there  was  no  remedy;  nor 
could  he  be  prcv;uled  upon  to  rcligii,  notwithlbuiding  both  tlie  Se- 
nate and  the  people  tried  all  means  to  force  him.  Again,  whoever 
reads  his  fpccch  againll  P.  Sempronius,  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the 
People,  will  fee  liow  lull  it  is  of  the  infolence  and  arrogance  peculiar 
to  hib  family  :  whilll  ail  the  red  of  his  fellow  citizens  were  vyin» 
with  each  other  in  inilances  ot  modelly  and  llridt  obedience  to  the 
Laws  and  Religion  of  tJieir  country. 


CHAP.     XLVII. 

l^lmt  a  gocd  Citizen  ought  to  forget  private  if/juries,  when  the  public 

good  requires  it,  d 

WHEN  Manlius  commanded  the  Roman  army  which  was  fent 
againll:  the  Samnites,  he  happened  to  receive  a  wound  in  an 
engagement  with  them,  which  difablcd  him  from  aóling  as  General 
any  longer.  Upon  which,  the  Senate  apprehending  their  army  might 
futter  for  want  of  a  Commander,  thought  it  neceflary  to  create  Pa- 
pirius  Curfor  Di(fi:ator,  to  fupply  the  place  of  Manlius.  But  as  the 
Diólator  was  to  be  nominated  by  Fabius,  who  was  then  with  an 
army  in  Tufcany,  and  the  Senate  was  afraid  he  would  not  appoint 
Curlor,  becaufe  there  was  an  enmity  betwixt  them,  they  fent  two  of 
their  body  to  wait  upon  Fabius,  and  defire  he  would  lay  afide  all 
private  refentmeiit  and  confirm  their  choice  for  the  fake  of  the  pub- 
lic :  which  he  did  out  of  regard  to  his  country;  though  it  was  plain 
from  many  circumftances  that  it  went  much  againft  the  grain.  An 
example  which  ought  to  be  followed  by  all  who  would  be  efteemed 
good  Citizens. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XLVIII. 

When  an  enemy  f e  ems  guilty  of  any  remarkable  error  ^  it  ought  at  firji  to^ 

be  JufpeSied  as  an  artifice. 

TT^ULVIUS  being  left  with  the  command  of  the  Roman  army 
J7^  in  Tufcany,  during  the  abfence  of  the  Conful,  who  was  gone 
to  affift  in  the  celebration  of  fome  ceremonies  at  Rome,  the  Tufcans 
endeavoured  to  draw  him  into  an  ambufh  they  had  laid  for  him  near 
his  own  camp  :  for  which  purpofe,.  they  fent  out  fome  of  their  Sol- 
diers, difguifed  like  Herdfmen  with  droves  of  cattle,  who  pafled  not 
only  in  fight  of  the  Roman  camp,  but  almoft  clofe  by  the  entrench- 
ments. But  the  General  fufped:ing  they  would  not  have  had  the  bold- 
nefs  to  have  taken  fo  unufual  a  ftep,  if  it  had  not  been  to  draw  him 
into  fome  fnare,  a(5ted  with  fuch  circumfpedtion  that  he  difcovered  their 
defign  and  defeated  it. 

Hence  we  may  obferve,  that  a  General  ought  to  take  great  care  of 
being  deceived  by  what  may  look  like  a  palpable  error  in  an  enemy,, 
and  to  Ajfpect  there  is  fome  artifice  at  the  bottom  :  as  it  is  not  reafon- 
able  to  imagine,  that  people  who  are  always  fuppofed  to  be  upon 
their  guard,  can  otherwife  be  fo  rafh  and  imprudent.  But  the  hopes 
of  vidlory  often  dazzle  men  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  cannot  dif- 
cern  the  mifchief  that  is  concealed  under  thefe  appearances,  and  there- 
fore run  blindly  upon  their  defi:ru(5tion. 

The  Gauls  having  defeated  the  Romans  upon  the  banks  of  the 
AUia,  marched  dirediy  to  Rome;  and  finding  all  the  Gates  not  only 
open,  but  unguarded,  continued  under  arms  all  that  day,  and  the  next 
night,  before  they  would  enter  the  City,  apprehending  fome  trap  was 
laid  for  them  there  ;  as  they  coulvi  not  prevail  upon  themfelves  to  be- 
lieve the  Romans  would  ever  have  abandoned  their  laft  refource  in  fo 
foolifli  and  cowardly  a  manner.  In  the  year  1508,  when  the  Flo- 
rentines laid  fiege  to  Pifa,  Alphonfo  del  Mutolo,  an  inhabitant  of  that 
City  being  prifoner  in  their  camp,  promifed,  if  they  would  fet  him  at 
liberty,  that  he  would  deliver  up  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town  into 
their  hands  :  upon  which,  they  releafed  him,  but  afterwards,  when 
he  came  to  the  camp  again  (as  he  often  did)  to  treat  more  particularly 
about  the  matter  with  certain  deputies  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  he 
did  not  do  it  privately,  but  in  an  open  manner,  and  always  attended 
by  feveral  other  Citizens,  whom  he  defired  to  withdraw  only  when 
he  entered  into  any  converfation  with  the  deputies.  From  which 
fort  of  behaviour,  they  might  very  well  have  doubted  of  his  fincerity  ; 

V  o  L.  II.  C  c  c  becaufe, 
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bccaufc,  it  he  had  really  dcligncd  to  fulfil  his  cnga-^cmcnt,  he  would 
have  a<f\cd  with  more  privacy.  Hut  the  Florcntiiics  were  fo  eager  to 
get  pcìirelììon  of  the  City  that  they  ralhly  coiiiidcJ  in  his  promife,  and 
advancing  at  a  certain  hour  to  lake  pofìcllìon  of  one  of  the  gates  ac- 
cording to  his  appointment,  they  met  with  fuch  a  reception  there, 
iJiat  they  left  many  of  their  ofiicers  and  a  vail  number  of  private  men 
behind  tliem,  to  their  great  mortilication  and  difgrace  fa]. 


CHAP.     XLIX. 

That  a  Rrf>uù/ic  ought  frccjucutly  to  make  new  Laivi  and  Provi fions  for 
fl^  prefervati cfi  of  its  Liberties  :  and  koiv  !^  Fabim  obtanied  the  nama 
of  Maxi  mm, 

IHave  faid  before  that  new  diforders  of  one  kind  or  other  muft 
neccffirily  hap}.^n  very  often  in  a  great  Commonwealth,  which 
require  new  remedies  ;  and  that  the  more  dangerous  they  are,  the 
greater  need  they  have  of  a  ilcilful  Phyfician.  Now  though  we  read 
of  many  ftrange  and  unexpe(fted  accidents  and  diforders,  in  the  Hifto- 
ries  of  all  States  indeed,  we  fhall  find  flill  more  and  ftranger  in  that  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  than  perhaps  in  any  other.  For  the  confirma-» 
tion  of  which,  we  may  quote  the  confpiracy  wherein  all  the  married 
women  of  Rome  had  engaged  to  murder  their  hufbands  ;  fome  of 
whom  they  a(^1:ually  poifoncd,  and  had  prepared  materials  to  difpatch 
the  reft.  Anoher  inflance  of  the  fame  kind,  was  the  confpiracy 
formed  by  the  Bacchanals,  and  difcovered  in  the  time  of  the  Macedo- 
nian war  :  for  fo  many  thoufands  both  of  men  and  women  were  con- 
cerned in  it,  that  it  muft  probably  have  overturned  the  State,  if  it  had 
not  been  difcovered  in  time,  and  moft  of  the  offenders  put  to  death, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans  ;  who  made  no  fcruple  of 
puniHiing  a  multitude  at  once  upon  fuch  occafions.  So  that  if  other 
proofs  were  wanting  to  fhevv  the  power,  the  authority,  and  magnani- 
mity of  that  Republic,  it  might  fully  appear  fromtheir  punifhing  fuch 
numbers  of  delinquents  at  one  time.  Thus  they  fometimcs  condemned 
a  whole  Legion,  fometimes  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  City  to  death  j 
and  (bmetimes  not  only  banifhed  eight  or  ten  thoufand  people  at  a 
time,  but  impofed  other  conditions  upon  them,  of  fuch  a  nature  as 
made  them  very  hard  to  be  borne  by  a  fingle  man,  much  more  by  fo 
many.  In  this  manner  they  ferved  the  remainder  of  the  army  that 
cfcaped  with  their  lives  from  the  battle  of  Caimaj  :  for  they  baniftied 

[a]  See  Chap.  XVIil.  of  this  Book, 

them 
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them  all  to  Sicily,  where  they  were  forbidden  either  to  live  in  any 
town,  or  to  eat  their  meat  any  otherwife  than  ftanding.  But  the 
moH:  remarkable  of  all  their  executions  was  the  decimation  of  their 
forces  ;  that  is,  when  they  put  every  tenth  man  to  death  by  lot  quite 
through  an  army  :  and  certainly  no  way  can  be  devifed  that  could  be 
more  jufl:,  or  ftrike  a  greater  terror  into  a  multitude  ;  becaufe  when 
the  delinquency  is  general,  and  no  certain  author  or  ringleader  can  be 
pitched  upon,  it  is  impoffible  to  punifli  them  all  j  and  to  punifh  one 
part  only  and  fpare  the  other,  would  be  hard  upon  thofe  that  fuffered, 
and  encourao;e  thofe  that  did  not  to  offend  another  time. 

The  women  therefore,  who  defigned  to  have  poifoned  their  hufbands, 
and  the  Bacchanals  were  punifhed  as  they  deferved  :  and  though  fuch 
maladies  have  very  bad  effed:s  in  a  Commonwealth,  yet  they  are  not 
mortal  ;  becaufe  they  are  generally  difcovered  before  it  is  too  late  to 
remedy  them.  But  that  is  not  the  cafe  with  regard  to  thofe  that  affed^ 
the  State  :  for  they  are  feldom  difcovered  in  time,  except  by  very  able 
Phyficians,  and  even  then,  if  not  treated  with  great  prudence  and 
care,  commonly  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  Government  :  of  which  we 
have  a  remarkable  inftance  in  Livy.  The  Romans  having  been  very 
liberal  in  granting  the  freedom  of  their  City  to  other  people,  they  grew 
fo  numerous  there  at  laft,  and  had  fuch  a  weight  in  the  public  Coun- 
cils, that  the  Government  began  to  vary  from  its  ufual  courfe  j  new 
men  being  employed,  and  different  meafures  purfued  from  what  had 
been  cuftomary  before.  But  Quintus  Fabius  being  aware  of  this  when 
he  was  Cenfor,  and  forefeeing  the  mifchievcus  effects  that  mufl:  enfuc 
from  it,  took  care  to  prevent  them  in  time,  by  reducing  all  the  new 
Citizens  into  four  tribes  j  that  fo  when  their  influence  was  contraded 
in  fuch  a  manner,  they  might  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  overturn 
the  ancient  conftitution  of  the  Republic.  A  piece  of  fervice  fo  grate- 
ful to  his  Countrymen,  that  they  conferred  upon  him  the  fumarne  of 
Maximus, 
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THE 


FRENCH  TRANSLATOR'S 


Advertifement  to  the  Reader. 


ALTHOUGH  the  manner  of  making  war  Is  very  different  at 
prefent  from  what  it  was  in  Machiavel's  days,  his  Treatife,  or 
rather  Dialogues,  upon  that  fubjetì:  may  flill  be  of  great  ufe.  For  in 
the  firft  place,  they  are  written  by  a  Genius  of  the  highefl  rank,  and 
founded  upon  fome  general  Principles  which  will  always  hold  good  : 
and  in  the  next,  (befides  the  pleafure  of  feeing  what  alteration  is 
made  in  this  Science  by  Time)  they  may  furnifli  other  men  of  parts 
and  abilities  with  fome  ufeful  and  improveable  hints  ;  efpecially  thofe 
that  follow  the  profeffion  of  arms.  There  are  further  many  judi- 
cious Reflexions  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work,  which  cannot  fail  of 
being  very  agreeable  to  Connoifleurs  :  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
fecond  Book,  the  Author  launches  out  into  a  digreflion,  in  which  he 
ihews  with  great  perfpicuity  to  what  caufes  it  is  chiefly  owing,  that 
the  number  of  eminent  Commanders  is  greater  or  lefs   in  different 

times  and  places. 

***-:<f     ******** 

N.  B.  The  refi  of  this  Advertlfetnent  is  wholly  taken  vp  in  elucidating 
foine  military  terms  and  phrajes,  which  Jhall  be  explained  in  their  pro- 
per places  hereafter.     But  as  there  was  an  old  Englijh  Tranfiation  of 

Machiavel's 


[      iv      ] 
Mactùiwrs  Art  of  War,  puhlijhed  in  the  year   15S8  hy  one  Peter 
Hhitehomet  vbo  calls  bim/elf  btwdcni   of  Ciray's  Inn,  I  jhall  take 
the  liberty    cf  prefenting  the  Reader  ivith  his    Dedication  of  it  to 
*^ueen  E>  h:  for  though  the  language  is  now  grown  ohjhlete  and 

uncouth y  yet  the  Sentiments  are  juji  and  worthy  of  ohfervation.  The 
Tranjldtion  indeed  is  a  very  bad  one,  and  not  intelligible  at  prrfcnt  : 
the  Dedication  is  as  follows. 


To  the  mofl:  high  and  excellent  Princes  ELIZABETH, 
bv  the  {Trace  of  (lod  Queene  of  England,  Fraunce,  and 
Ireland,"  defender  of  the  Faith,  and  of  the  Church  of 
Enrrland,  and  Ireland,  on  Earth  next  under  God,  the 
fupreme  Governour. 


A' 


LTHOUGH  commonly  every  man,  mod  worthy  and  renom- 
^   j^  med  Soueraigne,  ieeketh  fpecially  to  commende  and  extoll  the 
thing,  whercunto   he  feeleth  himfclfe  naturally   bent  and  inclined; 
yet  all   luch  partialitie  and  private   afFedtion   laid  alide,  it   is   to  be 
thought  (that  for  the  defence,  maintenance,  and  advauncement  of  a 
Kingdom,  or  Common  Weale,  or  for  the  good  and  due  obfervation 
of  peace,  and  adminiftracion  of  juftice   in   the   fame)   no  one  thing 
can    be   more  profitable,  necelTarie,  or  more   honourable,    than   the 
knowled^^e  of  Service  in  warre,  and  deeds  of  armes,   becaufe  confi- 
dering  the  ambition  of  the  World,  it  is  impofiible  for  any  Realme 
or  Dominion  long  to  continue   free  in  quietnes  and  favegard,  where 
the  defence  of  the  Sword  is  not  alwaies  in  a  readinefle.     For  like  as 
the  Greekes,  being   occupied  about  trifling  matters,  taking  pleafure 
in  rcfiting  of  Comedies,  and  luch  other  vaine  things,  altogether  neg- 
ledino-  Martiall  feats,  gave  occafion    to  Philip  King  of  Macedonia, 
father^ to  Alexander  the  great,  to  opprelTe  and  to  bring  them  in  fer- 
vitude  under  his  fubiedlion  :   even  fo  undoubtedly,  libertie  will  not  be 
kept,  but  men  flialì  be  troden  under  foote,  and  brought  to  moll  hor- 
rible   milerie   and  calamitie,  if   they  giving   themfelves    to  paltimes 
and  pleafure,  forfake  thejuft   regard  of  their  own  defence,  and  fave- 
gard of  their  countrie,  which   in   temporali   regiment,  chiefly  con- 
fifteth  in   warhke  fkilfulnes.     And  therefore  the  auncient  Captaines 
and  mightie  Conquerours,  fo  long  as  they  fiorilhcd,  did  devile  with 
mod  great  diligence,  all  manner  of  wayes  to  bring  their  men  to  the 

perfedl 


[      V      ] 

perfed:  knowledge  of  what  fo  ever  thing  appertained  to  the  warre,  as 
manifeflly  appeareth  by  the  warlike  games,  which  in  olde  times  the 
Princes  of  Grecia  ordained  upon  the  mount  Olimpus,  and  alfo  by 
the  orders  and  exercifes,  that  the  auncient  Romanes  ufed  in  fundrie 
places,  and  efpecially  in   Campo   Martio,   and  in  their  wonderfull 
iumptuous  Theaters,  which  chiefly  they  builded  to    that   purpofe. 
Whereby  they  not  onely  made  their  Souldiours  fo  expert,  that  they 
obtained  with  a  few,  in  lighting  againft  a  great  huge  multitude  of 
enemies,  fuch  marvailous  victories,  as  in  many  credible  hiftories  arc 
mentioned,  but  alfo  by  the  fame  meanes,  their  unarmed  rafcall  peo- 
ple that  followed  their  Campes,  got  fuch  underftanding  in  the  feats  of 
warre,  that  they  in  the  day  of  battali,  being  left  deftitute  of  fuccour, 
were  able  without  any  other  helpe  to  fet  themfelves  in  good  order, 
for  their  defence  againft  the  enemie,  that  would  feeke  to  hurt  them, 
and  in  fuch  dangerous  times,  have  done  their  countrie  fo  good  fervice, 
that  verie  often  by  their  helpe,  the  adverfaries  have  beene  put  to 
flight,    and  fieldes   moll  happily    wonne.     So  that  the  antiquitie 
efteemed  nothing  more  happy  in  a  common  weale,  then  to  have  in 
the  fame  many  men  Ikilfull  in  warlike  affaires  ;  by  meanes  whereof 
their  Empire    continually   inlarged,    and     moll    wonderfully    and 
triumphantly  profpered.     For  fo  long  as  men  for  their  valiauntnes, 
were  then  rewarded  and  had  in  eflimacion,  glad  was  he  that  could 
finde  occafion  to  venter,  yea  and  fpend  his  life  to  benefite  his  coun- 
trie :  as  by  the  manly  acles  that  Marcus  Curtius,  Oratius  Codes,  and 
Gaius  Mucins  did  for  the  favegard  of  Rome,  and  alfo  by  other  innu- 
numerable  examples,  doth  plainly  appeare.     But  when  through  long 
and  continual  peace,  they  began   to   be  altogether  given  to  pleafure 
and  delicatenes,  litle  regarding  Martial  feats,  nor  fuch  as  were  ex- 
pert in  the  pradlife  thereof,  their  dominion  and  eflates  did  not  fo 
much  before  increafe  and  profper,  as  then  by  fuch  meanes  and  over- 
fight,  they  fodainly  fell  into  decay  and  utter  ruine.     For  fuch  truly 
is  the  nature  and  condicion,  both  of  peace  and  warre,  that  where  in 
government  there  is  not  had  equall  confideracion  of  them  both,  the 
one  in  fine  doth  worke  and  induce  the  other's  oblivion,  and  utter 
abholicion.     Wherefore,  fith  the  neceffitie  of  the  fcience  of  warres 
is  fo  great,  and  alio  the  necelTarie  ufe  thereof  fo  manifell,  that  even 
Ladie  Peace  hir  felfe,  doth  in  manner  from  thence  crave  hir  chiefe 
defence  and  prefervacion,  and  the  worthinefle  moreover  and  honour 
of  the  fame  fo  great,  that  as  by  proofe  wee  fee,  the  perfe(fl  glorie 
thereof,  cannot  eafilie  finde  roote,  but  in  the  hearts  of  moll  noble, 
courageous,    and   manlike   perfonages.     I   thought   moll    excellent 
Princes,  I  could  not  either  to  the  fpecial  gratefying  of  your  highnes, 
the  univerfal  delight  of  al  Hudious  gentlemen,  or  the  common  utilitie 
Vol.  II.  D  d  d  of 
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of  ihr  pnWl^McrvY calili»  imploy  nay  hikouccs  ir.orc  |  blc  \\\  aq-n 

coinp  :  di  my  dutic  unii  good  will,  tlicn  in  k-tting  lorih  (oinc- 

tliing,  that  might  induce  to- the  augmenting  and  increafe  of  ih«j 
knowlalgc  thcrcoi  :  and  tipccially  the  example  ot  your  liighncllcs 
mot\  politikc  gov  crii  nicn  t  o\x*r  us,  giving  plainc  tcllimonic  of  the 
wondcrfull- pnuicnti  delire  tlrat  is  in  yo^,  itpji^vii-yoijiil  ])coplc  in- 
truded in  .this 'kind  of  icrviee,  u^ '\vcU,fc)r;thQ  he.ttef  defence  of' 
youriHighncf,  thcinfelvcs,,  ;md  tliciri  count  rie,  as  alii?  to  difcourage 
thereby,  and  he  able  to  'rclilt  the  malignitie  of  the  enemie,  who 
otherwifc  would  fcckc  paradventure  to  invade  this  noble  realme  or 
kingdomc,  r..  d 

When  thi-Tefore,-  abont  ten  ycai.p>i  pall,  ,in  the  Emperpur's  v.'.arrcs 
ag.und   tlie   Mores  and. Cfrt&in.  Tufke$,   being  in  Bar bi^iV-jc  :  at  the. 
ficgc  and  winning  of  ^iCiUt'ibia^  JVlone(i;erjb,  aiid.  Affrica,  I    had  as- 
well  ibr  my  furtlier  iixAnii^Jibn.iof^bQfe  ajfaires,  as'  alfo  the  better  to. 
acquaint  mee  with  the  Jjaliàn.ton,g;i|e,  reduced  into Englilh,  tlie  book 
called  The  arte  ctf   \Varri;f><>l./|he  famous   and   excellent  Nicholas 
Machiavel,  which  iji,timc^paft,:h^  \>^in2^a.counfail()ur,  aiid^  eg  retai  rie. 
of  the  noble  citie  of  Florericci, -hot  without  hi&  great  la\id.an4  praife. 
did  write:   and    having  lately   againe,  fomewhat   perufed  the  fame, 
the  which   in   fuch  continuali   broyles,  and  unquietnes,  was  by  me 
tranllated,'  I  determined  with  my  lelfe,  'by  publilhing  thereof,  to  be- 
llow as  great  a'gift.(fmce  greater  I  was  not  able)  amongft  ,my  coun- 
trie  men,  not  export  irr-  the  Italian  tongue,  as  in  like  .works  I  had 
leene  before  mee,  the  Frenchmen,  Dutchmen,  Spaniardcs,  and  other 
forreine  nacions,  moft  lovingly  to.  have  beftovyed  among  theirs  :   the 
rather  undoubtedly,  that   as  by   private  reading  of  the  fame  bookc, 
I  then  felt  my  felfe,  in  , that- knowledge  marvailoully  holpen  and  in- 
crcafed,  fo  by  communicating  the   lame   to  many,  oi^r  Engliflimen 
finding  out  the  ordering  and  difpofing  of  exploites   of  warre  therein 
contained,  the  aide  and  diredion  of  thefe  plaine  and  briefe  precepts, 
might  no  leffe   in   knowledge  of  warres  become  incomparable,  then 
in  prooves  alfo  and  exercife  of  i  the  fame  altogether  invincible  :  which 
my  tnmflacion,  mbft  gracious  Soveraigne,  together  with    fuch  other 
tJiingcs,  as  by  mee  hath   bene  gath<;fed,  and  thought  good  to  adde 
thereunto,  I  have  prefumed  to  dedicate  upto  your  liighnefs   not  onely 
becaufe   the  whole   charge   and.  furniture  of  warlike  counfailes  and 
preparations,  being  determined  by  tlie  arbitremen  of  Governours  and 
Princes,  the    treatife  alfo  of  like  effc6l   (liould  in   like  manner  as  of 
right- depend  upon  the  protedion  of  a  moll  worthy  and   noble  Pa- 
tronefie,  but  alfo   that  -thci  difcourfe  itfelfe,  and  the  worke  of  a  for- 
raine  author,  under   the  pafpprt  and  fafe  conduite  of  your  highnes 
moft  noble  name, -might    by-fpeciall  autlioritie  of  the  fame,   winne 

amopgft 
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?»mong{l:  yoar  Majefties  fabjeóles,  much  better  rredite  nnd  eftima- 
cion."~And  if,  moftrnighty  (^Veenè-,-  ifi-'tMs  ktìidé  óf  I^ilofophie, 
(if  I  may  fo  terme  it)  grave  and  fage  counfailes,  learned  and  wittie 
precepts,  or  pollitike  and  prudent  admonicions,  ought  not  to  be  ac- 
counted the  leaft  and  bafefl  Jewells  of  weale  publike  ;  then  dare  I 
boldly  affirme,  that  of  many  ftraungers,  which  from  forreine  coun- 
tries, have  heretofore  in  this  your  Àlajeflies  realm.e  arrived,  there  is 
none  in  compari  fon  to  be  preferred,- before- this  worthy  Fior^ntipe 
and  Italian,  who- having  frteelje  without  any  gainc  of  exchaunge  (as 
after  fome  acquaintaunce  and  familiaritie  will  better  appeare)  brought 
with  him  moft  ritch,  rare  and  plentifull  Treafure,  ihall  deferve,  I 
truft  of  all  good  Englifh  hearts,  moft  lovirtgly  and  friendly  to  bee  in- 
tertained,  imbraced  and  cheriflied  ;  whofe  new  Englifti  apparel,  how 
fo  ever  it  fliall  feeme  by  mee.,  ,afte^.a  grofìe  fafhion,  more  fitly  ap- 
pointed to  the' Gampe,  -then  in  nice  terines  atired  to  the  Carpet,  and 
in  courfe  clothing  rather  put  foorth  to  battaile,  then  in  any  brave 
fhew  prepared  to  the  banket  ;  neverthelefte  my  good  will  I  truft, 
fhall  of  your  grace  be  taken  in  good  part,:  having  faftiioned  the  phraife 
of  my  rude  ftile,  eVen,  according  to'  the  purpofe  of  my  travaile, 
which  was  rather  to  profite  the  defirous  man  of  warre,  then  to  de- 
light the  ears  of  the  fine  Rethorician,  or  daintic  curious  fcholeman. 
Moft  humbly  befèeching  your  highnes,  fo  to  accept  my  labour  here- 
in, as  the  firft  frutes  of  a  poore  Souldiour's  ftudie,  who  to  the 
uttermo^  of  his  /rnal  power,  in  the  fervice  of  your  moft  gratious 
majeftie,  and  'of  his'  countrie,  will  at  all  times,  according  to  his 
boundent  dutie  and  allegeaunce,  promptly  yeeld  himfelfe  to  any  la- 
bour, travaile  or  daunger,  what  fo  ever  fhall  happen.  Praying  in 
the  meane  feafon  the  almightie  God,  to  give  your  highnes  in  a  long 
profperous.raigne,  perfed:  health,  ^  defired  tranquilitie,  and  againft  all 
your  enemies,  lucky  and  joyful  violone. 

Your  humble  Subjed  and  dayly 

Oratour, 


PETER     WHITE  HORNE. 


J  ji. 
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THE 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE, 


ADDRESSED    TO 


Lorenzo  Strozzi,  Nobleman  of  Florence. 


MANY  are  now  of  opinion.  My  Dear  Lorenzo,  that  no  two 
things  are  more  difcordant  and  incongruous  than  a  civil  and  a 
militar)'  Life.  Hence  we  fee  daily,  that  when  a  man  goes  into  the 
army,  he  prefently  changes,  not  only  his  drefs,  but  his  behaviour, 
his  company,  his  air,  his  manner  of  fpeaking,  and  affects  to  throw 
off  all  appearance  of  any  thing  that  may  look  like  common  life  and 
converfation.  For  a  man  that  is  to  be  ready  equipped  for  any  fort  of 
violence,  defpifes  the  formal  garb  of  a  Citizen,  and  thinks  no  drefs 
fit  for  his  purpofe  but  a  fuit  of  armour  :  and  as  to  civility  and  po- 
litenefs,  how  can  we  expcdl  to  find  any  fuch  thing  in  one  who  ima- 
gines it  would  make  him  look  effeminate,  and  rather  be  a  hindrance 
to  his  preferment  than  otherwife  ;  cfpecially  when  he  thinks  it  his 
duty,  inftead  of  talking  and  looking  like  other  men,  to  fright  every 
body  he  meets  with  a  volley  of  oaths,  and  a  terrible  pair  of  whi/kers  ? 
This  indeed  gives  fome  countenance  to  fuch  an  opinion,  and  makes 
people  look  upon  a  foldier  as  a  diiferent  fort  of  a  creature  from  all 
other  men. 

But  if  we  confider  the  nature  of  government,  and  the  inftitutions 
of  the  Ancients,  we  (hall  find  a  very  ftridt  and  intimate  relation 
betwixt  thefe  two  conditions  ;  and  that  they  are  not  only  compatible 
and  confiftent  with  each  other,  but  neceflarily  connected  and  united 
together.  For  all  the  arts  and  fcicnces  which  have  been  introduced 
into  fociety  for  the  common  benefit  of  mankind,  and  all  the  ordi- 
nances that  have  been  eftablilhed  to  make  them  live  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  obedience  to  human  Laws,  would  be  vain  and  infignificant, 

if 
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if  not  fupported  and  defended  by  a  military  force  j  which,  when 
properly  conduced  and  applied,  will  maintain  thofc  ordinances  and 
keep  up  their  authority,  though  perhaps  they  may  not  be  altogether 
perfeól  and  without  flaw  or  defed:  in  themfelves.  But  the  beft  or- 
dinances in  the  world  will  be  defpifed  and  trampled  under  foot,  if 
not  upheld  as  they  ought  to  be  by  a  military  power  -,  like  a  magni- 
ficent Palace  that  is  uncovered  at  the  top,  which  though  full  of 
jewels  and  coftly  furniture,  muft  foon  moulder  into  ruin,  as  it  has 
nothing  but  its  fplendor  and  riches  to  defend  it  from  the  injuries  of 
the  weather.  The  ancient  Lawgivers  and  Governors  of  Kingdoms 
and  Republics  took  great  care  therefore  to  infpire  all  their  fubjedis, 
but  particularly  their  foldiers,  with  fidelity,  love  of  peace,  and  the 
fear  of  God.  For  who  ought  to  be  more  faithful  than  a  man  that 
is  entrufted  with  the  fafety  of  his  country,  and  has  fworn  to  defend 
it  to  the  laft  drop  of  his  blood  ?  Who  ought  to  be  fonder  of  peace 
than  thofe  that  fufifer  by  nothing  but  war  ?  Who  is  under  greater 
obligations  to  worfhip  God  than  Soldiers,  who  are  daily  expofed  to 
innumerable  dangers,  and  have  moft  occafion  for  his  protection  ? 
Thefe  things  being  well  confidered  by  thofe  who  governed  States  and 
modelled  armies  in  former  times,  and  ftrongly  enforced  upon  others 
that  were  under  their  command,  had  fuch  an  effed:  upon  their  con- 
du(fl  and  behaviour,  that  the  life  of  a  foldier  was  edifying  and  fervtd 
as  a  pattern  for  others.  But  fince  our  difcipline  is  now  depraved  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  it  is  totally  different  from  what  it  anciently  was, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  other  men  have  fo  bad  an  opinion  of  a  military 
life,  and  endeavour,  as  much  as  they  can,  to  avoid  the  company  and 
converfation  of  all  fuch  as  follow  the  profeffion  of  arms. 

As  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  from  what  I  have  both  feen  and 
read,  that  it  is  not  even  yet  impoffible  to  revive  the  difcipline  of  our 
anceilors,  and  in  fome  meafure  to  retrieve  the  reputation  of  our  fol- 
diery,  I  have  written  the  following  treatife  concerning  the  Art  of 
War,  as  well  for  the  improvements  of  others  who  are  defirous  to 
imitate  the  Ancients  in  warlike  exploits,  as  for  my  own  private  fatis- 
fadion,  and  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  fpending  my  leifure  in  idle- 
nefs.  Now,  though  perhaps  it  may  feem  a  prefumptuous  undertak- 
ing to  treat  of  an  Art  which  I  never  profeffedj  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  myfelf  more  excufable  than  fome  other  people,  who  have 
taken  upon  them  the  adual  exercife  of  it  :  for  an  error  in  my  writings 
may  eafily  be  correded,  without  prejudice  to  any  body  ;  but  an  error 
in  their  praftice  may  ruin  a  whole  State.  Confider  the  nature  of 
this  work  then,  good  Lorenzo,  and  freely  beftow  either  your  cenfure 
or  commendation  upon  it,  as  you  think  it  juftly  deferves.     I  in  feri  be 

it 
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it  to  you,  not  only  as  a  tcùiniDny  ot  my  graiitucic,  (tliouqh  coiiicii 
ous  to  mylclt  liow  rinall  ;i  return  it  is  tor  the  hivcnirs  1  have  received 
from  you)  but  became  it  is  ufual  to  addrcis  things  of  this  nature  to 
pcrlbns  who  arc  dillinguillicd  by  their  nolnhty,  their  richts,  their 
great  parts,  or  niuniliccnce  ;  and  I  know  very  well  that  in  birth  and 
fortune  vou  have  not  liiany  Ci^nals,  Hill  fewer  in  parts,  and  in  genc-j 
roiity  and  liberality,  none  at  all. 


The  Reader  is  defircd   to  take  notice  that  the  following  Letter  or 
Alark  in  the  feveral  Plans  inferted  in  this  Work 
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Target  men. 

Ordinarv  Pikcmen. 

Pikemen  Extraordinary. 

Corporals  of  Target-men. 

Corporals  of  Pikemen. 

Ordinary  Vehtes,  or  light  armed  Infantry. 

Velites  Extraordinary. 

Captains  of  a  Battalion. 

^       J    r     ,  The  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  a  Battalion. 
^Stands  for<:  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  Regiment. 

The  General  of  an  Army. 

The  Colours. 

The  Drums. 

The  Gens  d'armes,  or  heavy  armed  Horfe. 

Their  Captains. 

The  light  Horfe. 

Their  Captains. 

The  Artillery. 
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HE     CONTENTS. 


Fabrizio  Colonna  refrejhìng  hmfélf  in  Co/imo  Rucellais  gardens  at  Flo- 
,\,rence,  enters  into  a  converfation  concerning  the  Art  of  War.  That 
an  honeji  man  ought  not  to  make  war  his  only  prqfejjion.  That  no 
Prince  or  Republic  Jhould  fuff'er  any  of  their  Subjects  to  jnake  war 
their  only  occupation.  In  what  countries  the  beji  Soldiers  are  to  be 
raifed.  Whether  it  is  better  to  take  them  out  of  towns,  or  out  of  the 
country.  The  conveniencies  and  ijiconveniencies  of  trained  Bands ,  or 
a  fettled  Militia.  Of  what  fort  of  men  an  Army  ought  to  be  com- 
pofed.  How  the  Romans  raifed  their  Legions.  Whether  a  Militia 
fdould  be  numerous y  or  not.  How  to  prevent  the  inconveniencies  to 
which  a  Militia  isfubjeB.     Of  raifng  and  paying  Cavalry. 

m 

SINCE  it  is  allowable,  I  think,  to  fpcak  well  of  any  man  after 
he  is  dead,  becaufe  there  can  then  be  no  longer  any  imputation 
or  fufpicion  of  flattery  in  it,  I  willingly  take  this  opportunity 
of  doing  juftice  to  the  memory  of  my  dear  deceafed  friend  Colimo 
Rucellai,  whofe  name  I  never  remember  without  tears  in  my  eyes  ; 
as  I  knew  him  to  be  polTelTed  of  every  quality  that  his  friends  and 
country  could  wiih  for  in  a  worthy  man  and  a  good  Citizen.  For  I 
am  very  certain  he  would  chearfully  have  facrificed  all  that  he  had  in 
the  world,  and  even  life  itfelf,  for  his  friends,  and  that  there  was 

no 
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no  cntcrprlzc   how  difHcult  and  dangerous  focver,  whitli   he  would 
not  have  undertaken   tor   the  good  of  his   country  :  and  I  mull  ac- 
knowledge,  th.it  amongrt  all   the  men  I  ever  Was  acquainted  with,   I 
never  niet  with  any  one  whole  heart  was  more  dilpofed  to  great  and 
generous  actions.     The   oidv   thing   that  he  laniented  at  his  death, 
was,  that  it   fliould  be  his  fate  to  die  lb  young,  and  at  home  too, 
without   honour,  or   the  latisfavStion  of  having  ferved  any  man  in  fo 
ctfcdual  a  manner  as  he  palVionately  defired  to  have  done;  fo  that  he 
was  afraid  (as  he  told  his  familiar  acquaintance)  nothing  more  could 
be  faid  of  him  after  he  was  dead,  than   that   they  had  loft   a  good 
friend.     Many  others  however,  befides  myfelf  can  give  fufficicnt  tef- 
timonv,  not  only  of  his  virtues,  but  of  the  many  amiable  and  gen- 
tleman-like accompliiliments  he  was  pollefled  of;  though  there  are 
now  but  few  traces  of  them  left.     Time  indeed  has  fpared   fome 
fmall  fpccimens  of  the  fprightlinefs  of  his  Genius,  confilHng  chiefly 
of  Ihort  prolufions   and  love  Sonnets,  which    (though  he  was  not  of 
an  amorous  turn)  he  compofed  at  vacant  hours  in  his  youth,  to  avoid 
being  altogether  idle,  and   to  entertain  himfelf  as  well  as  others,  till 
he  (hould  find  it  neceflary  to  employ  his  thoughts  upon  fubje(Sts  of  a 
higher  and  more  ferious  nature.     But  even  from  thefe  little  famples, 
it  appears  how  happy   he  was    in   exprefling    his   conceptions,  and 
what  a  figure  he  might  have  made  in  Poetry,  if  he  had  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  give  himfelf  wholly  up  to  it. 

Since  fortune  therefore  has  deprived  us  of  fo  valuable  a  friend, 
the  only  remedv  we  have  left,  is  to  confole  ourfelves  as  well  as  we 
can  with  the  memory  of  his  company,  and  the  recollection  of  fuch 
things,  whether  of  a  pleafant  or  ferious  caft,  as  we  have  often  ad- 
mired in  him  whilft  he  lived.  And  becaufe  the  converfation  that 
happened  not  long  ago  in  his  gardens,  betwixt  him  and  Fabrizio  Co- 
lonna, concerning  the  Art  of  War  (at  which  I  and  fome  other  friends 
were  prefent)  is  the  frcflieft  upon  my  memory,  I  will  endeavour  to 
recoiled:  what  I  can  of  it,  and  commit  it  to  writing  :  for  as  Fabrizio 
laid  open  the  myfteries  of  that  art  with  great  perfpicuity  on  one  fide, 
and  feveral  pertinent  queftions  were  propofed,  many  objedions  ftar- 
ted,  and  divers  arguments  fupporteil  with  no  lefs  ftrength  of  reafon 
by  Cofimo  chiefly  on  the  other  ;  a  fummary  account  of  that  con- 
ference may  ferve  not  only  to  revive  the  remembrance  of  his  abilities 
in  the  minds  of  fuch  friends  as  were  then  met  together,  but  to 
make  fome  that  were  abfent  regret  they  had  not  been  there  too,  and 
to  recapitulate  to  others  the  fubftance  of  various  topics  (no  lefs  ufeful 
in  a  civil  than  a  military  life)  at  that  time  handled  in  a  very  maf- 
terly  manner,  by  another  great  and  experienced  man.  But  to  our 
purpofe. 

Fabrizio. 
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Fabrizio  Colonna  returning  from  the  wars  in  Lombardy,  where 
he  had  commanded  his  CathoHc  Majefty's  forces  a  confiderable  time 
with  great  reputation,  took  Florence  in  his  way,  with  a  defign  to 
repofe  himfelf  a  few  days  in  that  City,  and  to  vifit  the  Duke  arid 
ibme  other  Gentlemen  there,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  Co- 
fimo  Rucellai  therefore  invited  him  to  fpend  a  day  with  him  in  his 
gardens  ;  not  merely  to  gratify  his  natural  turn  to  hofpitality  and  po- 
litenefs,  but  in  hopes  likewife  of  being  indulged  in  a  long  converfa- 
tion  with  him  concerning  feveral  things  he  wanted  to  know,  and  of 
which  he  thought  he  could  not  have  a  better  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing himfelf,  than  from  the  mouth  of  fo  great  a  man.  The  invitation 
being  freely  accepted  by  Fabrizio,  he  came  to  the  Gardens  at  the 
time  appointed,  where  he  was  received  by  Cofimo,  and  fome  of  his 
moil  intimate  friends,  amongfl  whom  were  Zanobi  Buondelmonti, 
Battifta  dalla  Palla,  and  Luigi  Alamanni,  (all  young  men,  very  dear 
to  him,  of  the  fame  difpofition,  and  engaged  in  the  fame  ftudies) 
whofe  virtues  and  good  qualities  are  fo  well  known  to  every  body, 
that  it  would  be  altogether  unneceflary  to  fay  any  thing  here  in  praife 

of  them, To  be  as  brief  as    I   can    then,  Fabrizio  was  regaled 

there  with  all  pofìible  demonftrations  of  honour  and  refped:  :  but 
after  the  entertainment  and  ufual  formalities  were  over  (which  gene- 
rally are  few  and  fhort  amongft  men  of  fenfe,  who  are  more  defirous 
of  gratifying  the  rational  appetite)  the  days  being  long,  and  the  wea- 
ther intenfely  hot,  Cofimo,  under  a  pretence  of  avoiding  the  heat, 
took  his  guefts  into  the  moil:  retired  and  fhady  part  of  the  Gardens  -, 
and  being  all  fat  down,  fome  upon  the  grafs  (which  is  very  green  and 
pleafant  there)  and  fome  upon  feats  placed  under  the  trees,  Fabrizio 
faid  it  was  a  moft  delightful  garden,  and  looking  earneftly  at  fome  of 
die  trees,  feemed  not  to  know  the  names  of  them  ;  but  Cofimo  be- 
ing aware  of  it,  immediately  faid,  perhaps  you  may  not  be  acquain- 
ted with  this  fort  of  trees  ;  and  indeed  I  am  not  at  all  furprifed  at  it, 
for  they  are  very  old  ones,  and  were  much  more  in  vogue  amongft 
our  ancefi:ors  than  they  are  at  prefent.  Having  then  told  him  the 
names  of  them,  and  that  they  were  planted  by  his  Grandfather  Ber- 
nardo, who  was  fond  of  fuch  amufements  :  I  thought  fo,  replied 
Fabrizio  ;  and  both  the  place  and  the  trees  put  me  in  mind  of  fome 
Princes  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  who  took  much  delight  in 
planting  groves  and  iLady  arbours,  to  ihelter  them  from  the  heat. 

Here  he  ftopped  fliort,  and  after  he  had  paufed  a  little  while, 

proceeded  in  this  manner. If  I  was  not   afraid  of  giving  offence 

(faid  he)  I  would  tell  you  my  opinion  of  thefe  things  :  and  yet  I 
think  none  of  you  will  be  affronted  at  what  is  faid  amongft  friends  in 

Vol.  II.  E  e  e  free 
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free  coiivcrfation  ;  not  with  any  ddign  to  vilify  or  depreciate  lach  a 
ralle,  but  tor  the  Like  of  a  little  innocent  argunientAiion.  How  mucli 
belter  then  would  thole  Princes  have  done  (1  Ipcak  it  uithoui  inieiid- 
ing  to  reflect  upon  their  memories)  it'  they  had  endeavoured  to  imi- 
tate the  ancients  in  bearing  hardlliips  and  inconvcniencics,  inllcad  of 
giving  themfelves  up  to  ealc  and  indolence  ;  in  luch  exploits  as  were 
pcrformid  in  the  funlhinc,  and  not  in  the  ihadc  ;  in  following  their 
example  whilil  they  continued  hardy  aod  honcll,  and  not  when  they 
became  delicate  and  corrupt  ;  for  after  that  our  country  foon  fell  into 

ruin  and   diilradtion. You  have  now  introduced  a  fubjedl,    faid 

Colimo  (but  to  avoid  the  frequent  and  tirefomc  repetition  of  /uc/j  aone 
Jaidy  fucb  a  one  anji^'crcjy  and  fuch  a  one  repUedy  1  filali  hereafter  only 
prefix  the  name  of  the  fcveral  fpeakcrs,  to  what  they  faid  in  the  courfe 
of  this  converfation)  you  have  now  introduced  a  fubjett  which  I  have 
long  wilhed  to  hear  thoroughly  difcufled,  and  therefore  lliould  take  it 
as  a  particular  favour,  if  you  would  fpeakyour  fentiments  of  it  freely, 
and  without  rcferve,  or  fear  of  offending  any  one  here  :  for  my  own 
part,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  propoling  fome  queftions  and  doubts 
to  you,  in  which  I  (hould  be  glad  to  be  fatisfied  :  but  if  I  Ihall  feertl 
either  to  impeach  or  excufe  any  one's  condud:  in  my  quclHons  or  re- 
plies, it  will  not  be  merely  for  the  fake  of  blaming  or  defending  tliem, 
but  for  better  information,  if  I  am  miflaken  in  my  judgment. 

Fabrizio.  It  will  be  a  great  pleafure  to  me,  I  can  affure  you,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  give  you  all  the  fatisfaction  I  can  in  fuch  queftions 
as  you  filali  think  fit  to  propofe  to  me  :  but  I  will  not  pretend  to 
obtrude  my  opinions  upon  you  as  decilive  and  infallible  :  when  you 
have  heard  them,  I  beg  you  will  judge  for  yourfelf  :  perhaps  I  may 
now  and  then  aJk  you  a  queflion  too  in  my  turn,  and  make  no  doubt 
but  1  filali  receive  as  much  fatifaftion  at  leaft,  in  your  anfwers,  as 
you  will  do  in  mine  :  for  it  often  happens  that  a  pertinent  queftion 
puts  a  man  upon  confidering  fome  things,  and  gives  him  hght  into 
many  others,  which  otherwifc  he  would  never  have  thought  of  or 
known. 

Cosimo.  Let  us  return  then,  if  you  pleafe,  to  what  you  faid  of 
my  Grandfather  and  fome  others,  who  you  think  would  have  done 
better  to  have  imitated  the  ex'ample  of  the  ancients  in  a  hardy  and 
adtive  manner  of  living,  than  in  making  fuch  provifions  for  eafe  and 
luxury.  As  for  my  Grandfather,  I  filali  make  fome  fort  of  apology 
for  him  ;  and  leave  the  others  to  be  dealt  with  as  you  pleafe  :  for  I 
do  not  believe  there  was  any  man  of  his  time,  who  detefled  a  foft 
and  delicate  way  of  life  more  than  he  did,  or  was  a  greater  friend  to 
trtil  and  labour.     Neverthelefs,  he  found  it  impofTible  either  for  him* 

felf 
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felf  or  his  fons  to  pracfiice  what  he  nK)ft  approved  ;  for  fuch  was 
the  corruption  of  the  age  he  Jived  in,  that  if  any  one  had  fpirit 
enough  to  deviate  ever  fo  httle  from  the  common  cuftoms  and  man- 
ner of  Uving  in  thofe  times,  he  would  have  been  laughed  at  and  ridi- 
culed by  every  body.  So  that  if  a  man  (hould  have  expofed  himfelf 
naked  upon  a  fandy  beach  to  tlìe  heat  of  a  noon-day  fun  in  the 
middle  of  fummer,  or  rolled  himfelf  in  fnow  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
as  Diogenes  did,  he  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  mad- 
man :  if  any  one  had  brought  up  his  children,  like  the  Spartans,  in 
cottages  or  farm  houfes  ;  if  he  had  accuftomed  them  to  deep  in  the 
open  air,  to  go  barehead  and  barefoot,  to  bathe  in  the  coldefl  ftreams, 
in  order  not  only  to  make  them  bear  hardships  the  better,  bat  to 
defpife  both  life  and  death,  he  would  have  been  accounted  a  beaft 
rather  than  a  man  :  if  laftly,  he  had  lived  upon  pulfe  and  roots  and 
fuch  fort  of  things,  if  he  had  made  no  account  of  money,  like  Fa- 
bricius  of  old,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  admired  by  fome  few, 
ibut  he  would  have  been  followed  by  nobody  at  all.  My  Grandfather 
therefore  was  difcou  raged  from  imitating  the  example  of  the  ancients^ 
in  thofe  things,  by  the  general  pra6lice  of  the  times,  and  forced  to 
•content  himfelf  with  doing  it  in  others,  which  did  not  lay  him  fo 
open  to  the  charge  of  affediing  fingularity. 

Fabrizio.  You  have  made  a  very  handfome  apology  for  your 
Orandfather  in  that  particular.  Sir,  and  there  is  indeed  much  truth 
^nd  reafon  in  it.  But  in  what  I  faid  of  imitating  the  ancients  in  their 
manner  of  living,  I  did  not  mean  to  carry  matters  to  fuch  extremi- 
ties as  you  feem  to  think,  bu-t  to  propofe  fome  other  things  of  a 
gentler  and  more  pra<fticable  nature,  and  fuch  as  would  be  more 
fuitable  to  the  prefent  times  ;  which  I  think  might  very  well  be 
eftabliflied,  if  tney  were  introduced  and  countenance<i  by  fome 
man  of  authority  in  a  Goveriiment.  And  if  we  confider  the  pra<5tice 
and  inftitutions  obferved  by  the  old  Romans  (whofe  example  I  am 
always  fond  of  recomniending)  we  fhall  find  many  things  worthy  of 
imitation,  which  may  eafily  be  tranfplanted  into  any  other  liate,  if  it 
is  not  become  totally  corrupt. 

Cosimo.  Pray  what  things  are  thofe  ? 

Fabrizio.'  To  honour  and  reward  virtue  ;  not  to  defpife  poverty  ; 
to  keep  up  good  order  and  difcipline  in  their  armies  ;  to  oblige  their 
fellow  Citizens  and  Subjedts  to  love  one  another  ;  to  decline  faólion  ; 
to  prefer  the  good  of  the  public  to  any  private  interefì:  ;  afld  other 
fuch  things  which  would  be  compatible  enough  with  thefe  times,  and 
may  eafily  be  introduced  if  due  means  were  taken  far  -tliat  purpofe  : 
becaufe  they  appear  Co  reafonable  in  themfelves,  and  the  expediency 
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of  them  is  Co  obvious  to  coiiiiiion  fcnfc,  tliat  noliojy  could  gainlay 
or  oppi>fc  thfin  ;  and  he  that  lakes  this  courl'c,  plants  trees  under  the 
iludc  of  which  he  may  enjoy  hiniillF  with  equal  pleakire,  and  per- 
liaps  more  fccurity,  than  we  do  here. 

Cosimo.  What  you  have  laid  of  this  matter  admits  of  no  con- 
traiiiction,  and  therefore  I  (hall  leave  it  to  the  confideiation  of  thole 
whom  it  moll  concerns  j  and  iliould  he  glad  to  know,  why  yoir,  who 
blame  others  for  not  imitating  tl>c  ancients  in  other  weighty  and  im- 
portant concerns,  have  not  thought  ht  in  any  wife  to  copy  them  your- 
fclf  in  their  military  difcipline,  and  the  Art  of  War,  which  is  your 
Profeliion,  and  in  which  you  have  gained  fo  much  reputation. 

Fabrizio.  Vou  are  now  come  to  the  point  I  expecled  :  for  wliat 
I  faid,  mult  naturallv  lead  you  to  alTv  fuch  a  queftion  ;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  I  ihall  moli  willingly  give  you  what  fatisfa(flion  I  can. 
And  though  I  could  make  a  ihort  and  ready  excufe  for  my  corKlu6t 
in  this  refpedi,  yet  fince  we  have  fo  much  leifure,  and  fo  convenient 
a  place  for  it,  I  ihiW  difcufs  the  matter  at  large  ;  efpecially  as  it  will 
give  me  great  pleafure  to  inform  you  thoroughly  of  what  you  fecm 

fo   deiirous  to   know. Men  who  have  any  great  delign  in   hand 

mull  hrll  make  all  necelfary  preparations  for  it  ;  that  fo  when  a  pro- 
per opportunity  offers,  they  may  be  ready  to  put  it  in  execution  ac- 
cording to  their  mind.  Now  when  thefe  preparations  are  made  with 
caution  and  privacy,  they  are  not  known  or  talked  of  by  others  :  fo 
that  a  man  cannot  be  blamed  for  negligence  or  omillion  in  that  re- 
fped:,  except  fome  occafion  happens  which  fhews  that  he  has  ekher 
not  made  due  preparations  for  the  execution  of  his  defign,  or  never 
thought  of  it  at  all  :  and  therefore,  as  I  never  yet  had  any  fuch  op- 
portunity of  {hewing  what  preparations  I  have  made  to  revive  the 
military  difcipline  of  the  ancients  amongfl  us,  nobody  can  reafonably 
blame  me  for  not  doing  it.  This  might  ferve  for  a  fufficicnt  anfwer 
to  vour  charge. 

Cosimo.  It  might  fo  indeed,  if  I  was  fure  you  never  had  fuch  an 
opportunity. 

Faiìrizio.  Since  you  feem  to  doubt  of  that,  I  will  fliew  you  at 
large  (if  vou  will  have  patience  to  hear  me)  what  preparations  are 
ncceflary  for  that  purpofe  -,  what  fort  of  an  opportunity  is  requifitc  ; 
what  impediments  may  obflru<ft  the  preparations,  and  prevent  thole 
opportunities  from  happening  ;  and  laflly,  (which  feems  a  contra- 
diction in  terras)  that  it  is  at  the  fame  time  the  eafieft  and  moft  diffi- 
cult thing  in  the  world  to  accomplifli  fuch  a  purpofe. 

Cosimo.  You  cannot  oblige  us  more  :  and  if  you  are  not  tired 
with   fpcaking,    you   may   allure  yourfelf  we    fhall   never   be  tired 
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of  hearing  you.  But  as  the  fubjeól  is  copious  and  much  to  be 
faid  upon  it,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  call  in  the  affiflance  of  thefe  friends 
now  and  then  :  and  both  they  and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  if 
we  fliould  now  and  then  happen  to  interrupt  you  with  any  queftion 
that  may  feem  unneceffary  or  unreafonable. 

Fabrizio.  You  are  all  heartily  welcome  to  aik  what  que/lions 
foever  you  think  fit  ;  for  I  fee  the  ardour  and  ingenuity  of  youth  in- 
cline you  to  have  a  favourable  opinion  of  my  Profeffion,  and  to  liften 
to  what  I  have  to  fay  concerning  the  duties  of  it  :  but  when  men  are 
grown  grey-headed,  and  their  blood  is  frozen  in  their  veins,  they  ge- 
nerally either  hate  the  very  name  of  a  foldier,  or  become  fo  pofitive 
that  they  can  never  be  argued  out  of  their  opinions.  Afk  freely  then  and 
without  referve  :  for  that  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  breathing  a 
little  fometimes,  as  well  as  the  fatisfadlion  of  anfwering  your  quef- 
tions  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  leave  no  doubt  or  fcruple  remaining 

upon  your  minds.- To  begin  then  with  what  you  faid  yourfelf, 

,that  in  the  Art  of  War  (which  is  my  Profeffion)  I  have  not  imitated 
the  ancients  in  any  refpedl  whatfoever,  I  anfwer,  that  War  being  an 
occupation  by  which  a  man  cannot  fupport  himfelf  with  honour  at 
all  times,  ought  not  to  be  followed  as  a  bufinefs  by  any  but  Princes 
or  Governors  of  Commonwealths  ;  and  that  if  they  are  wife  men  they 
will  not  fuffer  any  of  their  Subjects  or  Citizens  to  make  that  their 
only  Profeffion.  Indeed  no  good  man  ever  did:  for  furely  he  cannot 
be  called  a  good  man,  who  exercifes  an  employment  that  obliges  him 
to  be  rapacious,  fraudulent,  and  cruel  at  all  times,  in  order  to  fup- 
port himfelf;  as  all  thofe  mud  be  of  courfe  (of  what  rank  foever 
they  are)  who  make  a  trade  of  war;  becaufe  it  will  not  maintain 
them  in  time  of  peace  :  upon  which  account,  tliey  are  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  either  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  peace,  or  of  taking  all 
means  to  make  fuch  provifions  for  themfelves  in  time  of  war,  that 
they  may  not  wamt  furtenance  when  it  is  over[^].  But  neither  of 
thefe  courfes  is  conliflent  with  common  honeiiy  :  for  whoever  refolves 
to  heap  as  much  in  time  of  war  as  will  fupport  him  for  ever  after, 
muft  be  guilty  of  robbery,  murder,  and  many  other  adts  of  violence 
upon  his  friends  as  well  as  his  enemies  :  and  in  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent a  peace.  Commanders  mull:  have  recourfc  to  many  pitiful  tricks 
and  artifices  to  deceive  thofe  that  employ  them.  But  if  they  fail  in 
tlieir  defigns,  and  find  they  cannot  prevent  a  peace,  as  foon  as  their 
pay  is  flopped,  and  they  can  live  no  longer  in  the  licentious  manner 
they  ufed  to  do,  they  fet  up  for  Soldiers  of  fortune,  and  having  got 
a  parcel  of  their  difbanded  men  together,  make  no  fcruple  of  plun?- 

[fl]  See  the  Hiflory  of  Florence,  pr?l/tm, 
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dering  a  viholc  country  without  mercy  or  dilHiKftion.  You  niuft 
have  heard  that  when  the  late  wars  were  over  in  Italv  and  the  coun- 
try  full  of  difhandcd  Soldiers,  they  formed  thcnifelvcs  into  fcveral 
bands,  and  wont  ^ihout  plundering  tome  towns  and  laying  others  un- 
der contnhution.  You  mull  likcwife  have  read  how  tlie  Cartha^;i- 
nian  Soldiers  (after  the  firft  war  was  ended  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged  with  the  Romans)  atiemhled  together  under  the  banners  ot 
Matho  and  Spcndius  (two  ofhcers  whom  they  had  chofcn  in  a  tu- 
multuary m.inncr  to  command  them)  and  made  a  more  dangerous  war 
upon  tlieir  own  country,  than  that  which  had  been  jull  concluded  \b\ 
In  the  days  of  our  Anceftors,  Francifco  Sforza,  in  order  to  fupport 
himfclf  in  fplcndour  and  magnificence  in  time  of  peace,  not  only  be- 
trayed the  Milanefe  who  had  employed  him  in  their  fervice,  but  de- 
prived them  of  their  liberties  and  made  himfelf  their  Sovereign.  All 
the  reft  of  our  Italian  Soldiers,  who  made  war  their  only  occupa- 
tion, adted  the  fame  part  in  thofe  times  :  and  if  they  did  not  fuccced 
in  their  villanies  like  Sforza,  they  were  no  lefs  blameable  however; 
for  if  we  confider  their  a<flions  and  conduft,  we  fliall  find  their  de- 
figns  were  altogether  as  iniquitous  as  his.  Sforza,  the  father  of 
Francifco,  obliged  Jane,  Queen  of  Naples,  to  throw  herfelf  into  the 
arms  of  the  King  of  Arragon,  by  fuddenly  quitting  her  fervice  and 
leaving  her  difarmed,  as  it  were,  in  the  midll  of  her  enemies,  with 
an  intention  either  to  deprive  her  of  her  Kingdom,  or  at  leaft  to 
extort  a  great  fum  of  money  from  her.  Braccio  da  Montone  en- 
tleavoured  by  the  fame  arts  to  have  made  himfelf  King  of  Naples  ; 
and  if  he  had  not  been  routed  and  killed  at  Aquila,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  accomplifhed  his  defign  \c\  Such  evils,  and  others  of 
the  like  nature,  arc  owing  to  men  who  make  war  their  only  occupa- 
tion ;  according  to  the  proverb,  War  makes  thii^^ieSy  and  Peace  ha?igs 
than:  for  thofe  that  know  not  how  to  get  their  bread  any  other 
wav,  wlien  they  are  difbarided,  finding  nobody  that  ha-s  occafion  for 
their  Service,  and  difdaining  the  thoughts  of  living  in  poverty  and 
obfcurit)',  are  forced  to  huve  recourfe  to  fuch  ways  of  fupporting 
themfelves  as  oeneraliy  brin?  them  to  the  Gallows.  't 

Cosimo.  I  confef"-,  I  thought  the  Profeffion  of  a  Soldier  the  mofl 
honourable  of  all  other?;  but  you  have  fet  it  in  fuch  a  light,  that  I 
am  now  fo  much  out  of  conceit  with  it,  that  if  vou  have  not  a  great 
deal  more  to  fay  in  favour  of  it,  you  will  leave  a  doubt  upon  my 
mind:  for  if  what  you  have  faid  be  true,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that 
the  memories  of  Julius  Ciefar,  Pompey,  Scipio,  Marcellus,  and 
many  other  Roman  General"»  arc  immortalized  ? 

[i]  S:e  Polit.  Difc.  Book  III.  Chap.  xxii. 
[f]  See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  Bwk  I.  towards  the  end. 

Fabrizio. 
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1'  Fabrizio.  I  have  not  yet  finiihed  what  I  propofed  to  fay  con- 
cerning the  two  points  I  mentioned  a  Httle  while  ago,  viz.  that  a  good 
man  could  not  make  war  his  only  profeiTion  ;  and  that  no  wife  Prince 
or  Governor  of  a  Commonwealth  ought  to  fufFer  any  of  their  Subje(fls 
or  Citizens  to  do  it.  As  to  the  firft,  I  have  done  with  it;  and  will 
now  proceed  to  the  difcuffion  of  the  fecond  :  in  which  I  fhall  take  an 

opportunity  of  anfwering  your  laft  queftion. 1  fay  then,  that  Cac- 

far  and  Pompey,  and  almolt  all  the  Roman  Generals  who  lived  after 
the  fecond  Punic  war,  owed  their  reputation  to  their  abilities,  rather 
than  their  virtue  :  but  thofe  that  lived  before  that  time  acquired  their 
glory  by  being  virtuous  as  well  as  able  men  :  for  the  former  made 
war  their  fole  occupation,  but  the  latter  did  not.  Whilft  the  Roman 
Republic  continued  incorrupt,  no  Citizen,  how  powerful  foe  ver  he 
might  be,  ever  prefumed  to  avail  himfelf  of  that  profefllon  in  time 
of  peace,  in  fiich  a  manner  as  to  trample  upon  the  laws,  to  plunder 
Provinces,  or  to  turn  tyrant,  and  enftave  his  country  :  nor  did  any 
private  Soldier  dare  to  violate  his  oath,  to  enter  into  facftion  and  ca- 
bals, to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Senate,  or  to  fupport  any  ty- 
rannical attempt  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  Ci-der 
to  enable  himfelf  to  live  by  the  profeffion  of  arms  at  all  times.  The 
Commanders,  on  the  contrary,  contenting  themfelves  with  the  ho- 
nonour  of  a  Triumph,  returned  with  eagernefs  to  their  former  man- 
ner of  living  ;  and  the  private  men  laid  down  their  arms  when  a  war 
was  over  with  much  more  pleafure  than  they  had  taken  them  up, 
and  refumed  the  calling  by  which  they  had  got  their  bread  before, 
without  any  hopes  of  advancing  themfelves  by  plunder  and  rapine. 
Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  and  evident  proof  in  the  example  of 
Attilius  Regulus,  who  being  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Roman 
Armies  in  Africa,  and  having  in  a  manner  fubdued  the  Carthaginians, 
fent  to  defire  leave  of  the  Senate  to  return  home,  that  he  might  put 
his  little  farm  in  order  again,  which  had  been  negled:ed  by  his  Ser- 
vants :  from  whence  it  plainly  appears,  that  if  war  had  been  his  only 
occupation,  and  he  had  defigned  to  have  made  his  fortune  by  it,  he 
would  not  have  defired  leave  to  return  to  the  care  of  his  little  eftate, 
when  he  had  fo  many  Provinces  at  his  mercy,  and  might  daily  have 
gained  more  by  plundering  them  than  his  whole  patrimony  was 
worth  [VJ.  But  as  good  men  who  make  not  war  their  fole  occupa- 
tion, expetì:  no  other  reward  but  glory  and  honour  for  their  fervices; 
fo  when  they  have  obtained  that,  they  cheerfully  return  to  their  for- 
mer way  of  life.  As  for  the  common  Soldiers,  we  fee  that  they 
hkewife  were  of  the  fame  difpofition  :  for  though  they  entered  volun- 

[d]  See  Politic.  Difc.  Book  III.  Chap.  xxv. 
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tarilv  into  the  Icrvicc  when  it  was  nccclVary,  they  were  no  Ids  glad 
to  return  to  their  lainlHes  wluii  they  were  no  longer  wanted  :  the 
truth  of  which  is  nv.\niteft  from  many  circunidances  ;  particularly 
Ircm  the  privilege  which  the  Roman  Citizens  enjoyed,  ot  not  heing 
forced  into  the  annv  againlt  tlieir  inclination.  So  that  whillt  that 
Rcpuhlic  continued  well  governed  (which  was  till  the  time  of  the 
C»racchi)  there  never  was  any  Soldier  who  made  war  alone  his  occu- 
pation :  from  whence  it  came  to  pafs  that  few  of  them  were  dilTo-. 
lute  or  licentious  ;  and  thole  that  were  fo,  were  feverely  punilhed  for 
it.  Every  well  governed  Commonwealth  therefore  ihould  take  care 
tliat  this  Art  of  war  ihould  he  pradtifed  in  time  of  peace  only  as  an 
exercile;  and  in  time  of  war,  merely  out  of  necefììty,  and  for  the 
acquililion  of  glory  ;  referring  it  (when  conlidcred  as  a  conflant  hu- 
fincfs  and  emplovmcnt)  to  be  profecuted  by  the  Pubh'c  alone:  for  if 
any  Citizen  has  anv  other  end  or  defign  in  following  this  profefiion, 
he  is  not  a  good  man  :  and  if  any  Commonwealth  ads  otherwife  it  is 
ill  governed. 

Cosimo.  I  am  thoroughly  fuisfied  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  what 
you  have  hitherto  faid  concerning  this  matter,  and  admit  the  con- 
clufion  you  have  drawn  to  be  very  J u ft  as  far  as  it  relates  to  a  Com- 
monwealth :  but  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  will  hold  good  with  re- 
gard to  Princes  :  for  I  think  a  Prince  fliould  have  fome  fuch  perfons 
about  him  as  make  arms  their  only  profefiion. 

Fabrizio.  A  Kingdom  that  is  well  governed  and  conftituted  ought 
to  be  ftill  more  afraid  of  fuch  perfons  than  a  Commonwealth;  becaufe 
they  chiefly,  if  not  only,  corrupt  Princes,  and  become  Miniilers  of 
their  Tyranny.  It  is  vain  to  urge  any  Monarchy  that  now  exifts,  as 
an  inflance  to  the  contrary:  for  there  is  not  one  that  is  well  governed 
and  conltitutcd.  A  Kingdom  that  is  well  conflituted  never  gives  the 
Sovereign  power  to  its  Prince  in  any  thing  but  the  command  of  its 
armies  :  in  which  cafe  alone  indeed  it  is  ablblutely  neceflary  he  lliould 
have  iti  becaufe  fudden  refolutions  are  often  neceflary,  and  fuch  as 
cannot  be  carried  into  execution  fo  fpeedily  as  they  ought  to  be,  ex- 
cept the  fuprcme  command  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  man  only  : 
in  other  matters,  nothing  ought  to  be  done  without  his  Council;  and 
therefore  his  Counfellors  fliould  take  particular  care  not  to  let  fuch 
men  be  too  near  his  perfon,  as  would  be  continually  adviflng  him  to 
make  war,  whether  it  is  neceflliry  or  not;  becaufe  they  cannot  tell  how 
to  fupport  themfclves  in  time  of  peace.  But  I  will  enlarge  a  little  fur- 
ther upon  this  fubjedt,  and  not  infifl:  merely  upon  a  Kingdom  that  is 
perfcdly  well  governed  and  confl;ituted,  but  content  myfelf  (for  ar- 
gument's fike)  with  fuch  as  we  fee  at  this  time.  I  fay  then  that 
even  in  fuch  Governments  thofe  perfons  are  much  to  be  feared  who 
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make  war  their  only  bufinefs  ;  becaufe  the  flrcngth  of  all  armies, 
without  doubt,  confifts  in  their  Infantry  :  fo  that  if  a  Prince  has  not 
power  enough  over  his  Infantry  to  make  them  difband  and  return 
cheerfully  to  their  former  occupations  when  a  war  is  over,  he  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  ruined.  For  no  fort  of  Infantry  can  be  fo  dangerous 
as  that  which  is  compofed  of  people  who  make  war  their  only  call- 
ing :  becaufe  a  Prince  muft  either  keep  them  continually  engaged  in 
war,  or  in  conftant  pay  during  the  time  of  peace,  or  run  the  rifque 
of  being  Gripped  of  his  kingdom  by  them  :  but  it  is  impoffible  for 
any  Prince,  either  to  keep  them  continually  engaged  in  war,  or  in 
conftant  pay  when  it  is  over  j  and  therefore  he  muft  run  no  fmall 
rifque  of  lofing  his  Kingdom.  Whilft  the  Romans  continued  wife 
and  good  they  never  fuffered  any  of  their  Citizens  to  make  war  their 
only  employment,  (as  I  faid  before)  though  they  were  able  to  keep 
them  in  conftant  pay,  becaufe  they  were  continually  at  war:  but  in 
order  to  avoid  the  inconveniencies  which  might  have  enfued  from  the 
toleration  of  fuch  a  cuftom,  they  changed  their  forces  (as  they  could 
not  alter  the  times)  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  at  the  end  of  every  fif- 
teen years,  their  Legions  were  filled  with  new  men  that  were  in  the 
flower  of  their  youth  :  for  they  took  none  but  fuch  as  were  betwixt 
eighteen  and  thirty-five  years  of  age,  in  full  health  and  vigour;  and 
never  kept  them  till  they  grew  old  and  infirm,  as  the  fame  people 
afterwards  did  in  more  corrupt  times.  For  Auguftus,  and  after  him 
Tiberius,  more  careful  to  eftablifti  and  increafe  their  own  power  than 
to  promote  the  public  good,  began  to  difarm  the  Roman  people  (in 
order  to  make  them  more  paffive  under  their  tyranny)  and  kept  the 
fame  armies  continually  on  foot  upon  the  confines  of  the  Empire  : 
but  not  thinking  thofe  fufiicient  to  keep  the  Senate  and  people  in  due 
awe,  they  raifed  other  forces,  called  the  Pretorian  Ba^ds,  which  were 
always  quartered  either  in  the  City  or  near  it,  and  ferved  not  only  as 
Guards  to  the  Emperor's  perfon,  but  to  bridle  the  people.  After- 
wards, however,  when  the  Emperors  fuffered  the  men  who  com- 
pofed thofe  Bands  to  lay  afide  all  other  occupations,  and  to  make  war 
their  fole  Profefllon,  they  foon  became  infoìent  and  formidable,  not 
only  to  the  Senate,  but  to  the  Emperors  themfelvesj  many  of  whom 
they  put  to  death,  and  then  difpofed  of  the  Empire  as  they  pleafed, 
taking  it  from  feme,  and  giving  it  to  others  :  nay  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  different  Emperors  were  eletìied  by  different  armies  at  the 
fame  time  3  which  foon  occafioned  the  divifion  of  that  Empire,  and 
at  laft  the  utter  ruin  of  it.  A  Prince  therefore  who  would  reign  iji 
fecurity,  ought  to  make  choice  of  fuch  men  alone  for  his  Infantrv> 
as  will  cheerfully  ferve  him  in  war  when  it  is  neceflary,  and  be  as 
glad  to  come  back  to  their  own  houfes  after  it  is  over;  which  will 
Vol.  il  F  f  f  always 
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always  be  the  culc  with  thofc  th;\t  have  other  occupations  aiul  ciii- 
nlovincnls  to  Hvc  upon  :  Tor  wliicli  purpole,  wlien  a  peace  is  con- 
chidcvi,  he  lliould  order  his  Generals  and  great  ofHcers  to  return  to 
their  refpedivc  charges  and  Governments  eUewhere;  the  Gentlcnicn 
who  have  lerved  as  Volunteers,  to  the  care  of  their  eftates  ;  and  the 
private  men  to  their  particuhir  caHings  :  tliat  Co  every  one  may  be 
ready  to  enter  into  a  war  to  procure  a  good  peace,  and  no  man  pre- 
fumc  to  dillurb  the  peace,  in  order  to  (Tir  up  a  war. 

Cosimo.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  think  there  is  much  trutli  and  reafon  in 
what  you  have  faid  ;  but  as  the  fubllancc  of  it  is  fo  very  different 
from  the  judgment  I  had  formed  to  myfelf  of  thefe  niatters  before^ 
I  cannot  fay  "that  I  am  altogether  fitisfied  in  feme  rcfped:s  :  for  I 
know  fevcral  Lords  and  Gentlemen  who  are  fupported  by  the  profef- 
fion  of  arms  alone  in  time  of  peace;  as  yourfelf  for  inflance,  and 
fome  others  of  your  rank  and  quality,  who  receive  penfions  from 
Princes  and  other  ilates  :  I  fee  likewife  many  Soldiers,  efpccially  Ca- 
valry and  Gens  d'Armes,  ftill  kept  in  pay  for  the  fecurity  of  fortrefles 
and  other  Cities  ;  fo  that  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  fufficient  em- 
ployment and  occafion  for  them  all  in  time  of  peace. 

Fabrizio.  Surely  you  cannot  be  of  that  opinion  :  for  if  there  was 
no  other  reafon  to  convince  you  of  the  contrary,  the  fmall  number  of 
men  that  is  referved  to  garrifon  thofe  places  might  be  a  fufficient  an- 
fwer  to  your  objedion.      What  proportion  is  there  betv/ixt  a  few  re- 
giments of  Infantry  that  are  neceflary  to  defend  fome  ftrong  places  in 
time  of  peace,  and  thofe  that  are  to  be  kept  in  pay  for  the  profecu- 
tion  of  a  war?  Are   not  many  more  wanted  in  time  of  war  to  rein- 
force thofe  garrifons,  befides  the  numbers  that  are  to  be  employed  in 
the  field,  which  are  always  difbanded  as  foon  as  a  peace  is  concluded? 
As  to  the  common  ftanding  Guards  that  are  requifitc  in  any  Stats 
(which  need  not  be  many)  Pope  Julius  II.    and  your  own  Republic 
have  fufhciently  (hewn  the  world   how  dangerous  they  thought  thofe 
people  who  made  war  their  only  occupation,   by  difmifTing  them  for 
their  infolence,  and  hiring  Swifs  Guards   in  their  room,  who   were 
not  only  born  and  brought  up  in  flridt  obedience  to  Law^s,  but  picked 
and  chofen   out  of  their   fcveral  vocations  in  a  prudent  and  regular 
manner  :  your  objcdion  therefore  that  Soldiers  of  every  kind  are  ne- 
ceilary,  and  may  "find  fufiicient  employment  in  time  of  peace  as  well 
as  war,  muft  naturally  fall  to  the  ground.     But  why  Horfe  and  Gens 
d'Armes  (hould  be   kept  in  pay  in  times  of  peace,  perhaps  may   not 
appear  fo  obvious  :   neverthelefs,   if  we  confider  the  matter  thoroughly, 
it  may  eafily  be  accounted  for  from  the  corruption  of  the  times.    For 
it  is  a  bad  cuftom  introduced  by  men  who  make  a  trade  of  war,  and 
would  be  attended  with  many  dangerous  confequences  in  a  State,  if 
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any  conflderable  number  of  them  was  kept  in  pay  ;  but  as  there  are 
feldom  enow  to  make  up  an  army  of  themfelves,  they  can  do  no  great 
niifchief  at  prefent  :  though  they  have  done  formerly,  as  I  (liewed  be- 
fore in  the  cafes  of  Francifco  Sforza,  his  father,  and  Braccio  da  Mon- 
tone.    It  is  a  bad  cuftom  however,  and  fuch  as  I  approve  not. 

Cosimo.  Would  you  have  none  at  all  then?  Or  if  you  would  have 
any,  in  what  manner  would  you  raife  and  employ  them  ? 

Fabrizio.  As  a  Militia;  not  like  the  Gens  d'Armes  of  France 
(who  are  as  infolent  and  dangerous  as  our  own)  but  after  the  manner 
of  the  Ancients,  who  always  raifed  their  Cavalry  out  of  their  own  Sub- 
jecfts;  and  after  a  war  was  over,  fent  them  home  again  to  fupport 
themfelves  upon  their  refpedive  occupations,  as  I  (hall  fliew  more  at 
large  before  I  have  done  with  this  fubjedl.  So  that  if  troops  of  horfe 
are  kept  together,  and  receive  pay,  and  live  entirely  upon  it,  even  in 
times  of  peace,  it  is  owing  to  corruption  and  bad  government.  And 
though  indeed  I  myfelf  and  fome  other  Commanders,  whom  I  know, 
receive  penfions  and  flipends  in  time  of  peace,  I  muft  confefs  I  think 
it  a  very  corrupt  cuftom  :  for  a  wife  and  well  governed  Republic 
ought  never  to  keep  fuch  Commanders  in  conftant  pay,  but  rather  to  em- 
ploy its  own  Citizens  in  time  of  war,  and  afterwards  to  difmifs  them  to 
follow  their  former  employments.  So  likewife  a  Prince,  if  he  would 
adt  wifely,  fhould  not  allow  a  penfion  or  flipend  to  any  one  in  time  of 
peace,  except  by  way  of  reward  for  fome  fignal  piece  of  fer.vice,  or 
in  order  to  avail  himfelf  of  fome  able  man  in  time  of  peace  as  well 
as  war.  And  fince  you  have  pitched  upon  me  as  an  example  of  this 
kind,  I  will  take  the  charge  to  myfelf  and  make  the  beft  apology  I 
can  for  it.  I  fay  then,  that  I  never  made  war  my  fole  bufinefs  and 
occupation:  my  profeffion  is  to  govern  my  fubjeds  well,  to  defend 
and  protect  them  :  for  which  purpofe,  I  fludy  the  arts  both  of  peace 
and  war  ;  and  if  I  am  rewarded  and  efteemed  by  the  Prince  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  ferve,  it  is  not  fo  much  for  the  experience  I  have 
in  military  affairs,  as  becaufe  he  is  pleafed  to  retain  me  as  one  of  his 
Counfellors  in  time  of  peace.  A  Prince  therefore  who  would  govern 
wifely  fhould  admit  no  other  fort  of  perfons  into  his  Confidence  :  for 
if  his  Counfellors  are  too  fond  either  of  peace  or  war,  they  will  lead 
him  into  errors  and  inconveniencies.  Thus  much  I  thought  myfelf 
obliged  to  fay  in  confequence  of  what  I  propofed  at  firft  :  and  if  it  is 
not  fatisfadtory,  I  make  no  doubt  but  you  will  be  able  to  find  others 
who  can  give  you  better  information  in  the  things  you  feemed  fo  de- 
iirous  of  knowing.  You  begin  however,  I  dare  fay,  to  be  aware  how 
difficult  a  matter  it  muft  be  to  revive  the  military  difcipline  of  the  An- 
cients at  prefent,  what  preparations  are  neceffary  for  that  purpofe,  and 
what  occafions  and  opportunities  are  wanting  to  accomplifli  it.     But  if 

F  f  f  2  you 
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you  arc  not  already  tired  with  wliat  I  liavc  faid,  1  could  throw  a  little 
more  light  upon  lliis  lubjc^t,  by  comparing  the  particulars  of  our  uio- 
dcrn  pratìicc  and  inllitutions  with  the  difcipline  of  the  Ancients. 

Cosimo.  If  we  were  dcfirous  at  firft  to  hear  you  enter  into  a  dif- 
cullion  of  ihcfc  things,  we  can  adlirc  you  tiiat  what  you  have  already 
faid,  has  redoubled  that  dcfire  in  us  :  we  th.mk  you  therefore  moà 
heartily  for  the  fatisfadion  you  have  given  us,  and  carnellly  defirc  the 
favour  of  you  to  proceed. 

Fabrizio.  Since  it  is  your  pleafure  then,  I  will  deduce  this  matter 
from  the  fountain  liead  ;  that  fo  I  may  be  enabled  to  explain  myfelf 
with  more   pcrlpicuily,  and  you  to   underiiand   me    the   better. 
Whoever  engages  in  a  war  mud  endeavour  by  all  means   to  put  him- 
fclf  in  a  condition  to  face  his  enemy  m  the  field,  and  to  beat  him  there 
it'  poffible.     For  this  purpofe,  it  is  neceflary  to  form  an  army:  to  form 
an  army,  he  muft  not  only  raife  men,  but  arm  and  difcipline,  and  ex- 
ercife  them  frequently,  both  in  fmall  and  large  bodies  j  he  mufl:  teach 
them  to  encamp  and  decamp,  and  make  the  enemy  familiar  to  them 
by  degrees,  fomctimes  by  marching  near  them,  and  fometimes  by  tak- 
ing polì:  in  a  fituation  where  they  may  have  a  full  view  of  them.  Thefe 
preparations  are  abfolutely  neceifary  in  a  field  war,  which  is  the  moll 
etfeclual  and  honourable  of  all  others  :  and  a  General  who  knows  how- 
to  condudt  fuch  a  war,  to  form  and  draw  up  an  army,  and  to  give 
an  enemy  battle  in  a  proper  and  Soldier-like  manner,  cannot  err  much 
in  other  refpedts  :  but  if  he  is  deficient  in  this  part  of  his  profeffion 
(though  he  be  ever  fo  able  a  man  in  other  points)  he  will  never  bring 
a  war  to  a  happy  conclufion  :  befides,  if  he  wins  a  battle,  it  cancels 
all  other   errors  and  mifcarriages  ;  but  if  he  lofes  one,  it  effaces   the 
memory  of  all  his  former  merits  and  fervices.     To  form   an  army 
therefore,  it    is    neceffary   in    the  firft  place  to  make  choice  of  pro- 
per men  for  that  purpofe  :  which  the  Antients  termed  deleSfus^  but  we 
call  lifiing  or  levying.     Thofe  then  who  have  prefcribed  rules  in  the 
Art  of  war,  are  unanimoully  of  opinion  that  fuch  men  fliould  be  raifed 
in  temperate  climates  ;  that  fo  they  may  be  both  brave  and  quick  of 
apjirehenfion:  becaufe  it  has  been  generally  obferved  that  hot  countries 
|)roduce  men  that  are  quick  and  Hiarp  witted,  but  not  courageous  ;  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  inhabitants   of  cold  countries  are  for  the 
nioft  part  hardy  and  brave,    but  of  dull  and  heavy   underftandings. 
This  rule  indeed  might  be  followed  by  a  Prince  who  had  the  whole 
world  at  command,  and   could  raife  his  men  where  he  pleafed.     But 
to  give  a  rule  which  may  be  obferved  by  any  State,  I  fay  that  every 
Prince  or  Republic  fliould  raife  their  men  in  their  own   dominions, 
whetlier  hot,  cold,  or  temperate;  for  we  fee  by  ancient  examples,  that 
good  difciphnc  and  exercife  will  make  good  Soldiers  in  any  country, 

and 
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and  that  the  defeóls  of  nature  may  be  fupplied  by  art  and  induflry  ; 
which  in  this  cafe  are  more  efFetìual  than  nature  itfelf.  Befides,  the 
raifing  of  men  in  any  other  country  cannot  properly  be  called  deleBus^ 
or  making  a  choice  \  becaufe  that  term  fignifies  to  pick  and  cull  the  beft 
men  in  a  Province,  and  implies  a  power  to  chufe  fuch  as  are  unwilling, 
as  well  as  thofe  that  are  willing,  to  ferve  in  the  wars  >  which  cannot 
be  done  in  any  country  but  your  own  :  for  in  territories  that  are  fub- 
jedl  to  another  State,  you  mufi:  be  content  with  fuch  as  are  willing  to 
ferve  you,  and  not  exped:  to  pick  and  chufe  whom  you  pleafe  \f\. 

Cosimo.  But  you  may  either  take  or  refufe  whom  you  think  fit  of 
thofe  that  are  willing  to  ferve  you  j  and  therefore  that  may  be  called 
deleBus. 

Fabrizio.  You  are  right  in  one  refped  :  but  confider  the  defedi s 
to  which  fuch  a  choice  is  fubjedl,  and  you  will  find  that  in  effedt  it  is 
no  choice  at  all.  In  the  firft  place,  thofe  that  are  not  your  own  Sub- 
jects, but  yet  are  willing  to  enter  into  your  pay,  are  fo  far  from  being 
the  beft  men,  that  they  are  generally  the  worft  in  any  State  :  for  if 
there  be  any  fcandalous,  idle,  incorrigible,  irreligious  wretches,  any 
run  aways  from  their  parents,  any  blafphemers,  common  cheats,  or 
fellows  that  had  been  initiated  into  every  kind  of  villany,  thofe  are 
the  people  that  commonly  lift  under  your  banners  ;  and  what  fort  of 
foldiers  they  are  likely  to  make  I  leave  every  01^  to  judge  for  himfelL 
Now  when  there  are  more  of  thefe  honeft  gentry  that  offer  their  fer- 
vice  than  you  want,  you  may  pick  and  chufe  out  of  them  indeed  ;  but 
you  can  never  make  a  good  choice,  becaufe  they  are  all  fo  bad.  It 
often  happens  however,  that  there  are  not  fo  many,  even  of  thefe,  as 
you  have  occafion  for  to  fill  up  your  Regiments  :  fo  that  you  muft  be 
obliged  to  take  them  all  ;  and  then  furely  you  cannot  fo  properly  be 
faid  to  make  a  deleSius^  a  choice,  as  to  raife  men  at  any  rate.  Of  fuch 
diforderly  people  our  Italian  armies  and  thofe  of  moft  other  nations  are 
compofed  at  prefent,  except  in  Germany  ;  becaufe  our  Princes  have  it 
not  in  their  Power  to  make  any  man  ferve  in  their  wars  except  he  is 
willing.  Confider  with  yourfelves  therefore  whether  it  is  poffible  to 
revive  the  difcipHne  of  the  Ancients  in  armies  which  are  raifed  in  this 
manner. 

Cosimo.  What  other  method  would  you  take  then  to  raife 
them  ? 

Fabrizio.  That  which  I  recommended  before  :  a  Prince  fliould 
chufe  them  out  of  his  own  fubjedts,  and  exert  his  authority  in  fucK 
a  choice. 

[<f]  See  the  Pnnce,  Chap.  xii.  xiii.  xlv.  and  Pol.  Difc.  Book  I.  Chap.  xxi. 

Cosimo,. 
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CosiNro.  Do  you  tlunk  ;\nv  part  ot"  tlic  ancient  ililllplinc  niiglit 
be  revived  in  an  armv  thus  cholcn  ? 

Fabrizio.  Without  doubt  it  might,  if  fuch  an  anny  was  com- 
manded hy  its  natural  Sovereign,  in  a  Princip.dity  :  or  by  one  of  the 
uoverning  Citizens  in  a  Commonwcahh,  wlio  ihould  be  appointed 
Coiiiniander  in  Chief  during  the  time  of  his  authority  ;  otlicrwife  it 
would  be  »  very  dirticult  matter  to  do  it. 

Cosimo.  AVhy  fo  r 

Tabriz  IO.  I  will  explaiii  that  to  you  more  at  large  hereafter  :  let 
it  futficc  at  prefent  to  fav,   that  no  good  can  be  done  any  other  way. 

Cosimo.  Well  then,  lince  thcfe  Levies  are  to  be  made  in  your 
own  dominions,  is  it  better  to  draw  the  men  out  of  the  Country  or 
out  of  Towns  ? 

Fabrizio.  All  authors  who  have  written  upon  this  fubjed:  agree, 
that  it  is  better  to  take  them  out  of  the  Country  ;  becaufe  fuch  men 
are  ifiured  to  hardfhips  and  fatigues,  to  endure  all  forts  of  weather, 
to  handle  the  mattock  and  fpade,  to  throw  up  ditches,  to  carry  heavy 
burdens,  and  are,  generally  fpeaking,  more  temperate  and  incorrupt 
than  others.  But  as  llorfc  as  well  as  Foot  are  neceflary  in  an  army, 
1  would  advife  that  the  Horfe  ihould  be  taken  out  of  Towns,  and  the 
Foot  out  of  the  Country. 

Cosimo.  Of  what  age  would  you  have  them  ? 

Fabrizio.  If  I  was  to  raife  a  new  army,  I  would  chufe  them 
from  fcventeen  to  forty  years  of  age  :  but,  if  I  was  only  to  recruit 
an  old  oiic,  I  would  have  none  above  feventcen. 

Cosimo.   I  do  not  well  underfland  the  reafon  of  this  diftindtion. 

Fabrizio.  I  \vill  tell  you  the  meaning  of  it  then.  If  I  was  to 
raife  an  Armv,  or  eftablidi  a  Militia,  in  a  State  where  there  was  none 
before,  it  would  be  nccellary  to  take  the  beft  and  moil:  docible  men 
I  could  find  of  all  ages,  (provided  they  were  neither  too  young  nor 
too  old  to  carry  arms)  in  order  to  difcipline  them  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  I  diali  inform  you  of  in  its  proper  place  :  but  if  I  was  to  raife 
men  only  to  recruit  an  army  that  had  been  long  on  foot,  I  would 
take  none  above  feventeen,  becaufe  there  would  be  men  enow  for  my 
purpofe  of  riper  age  in  fuch  an  army  before. 

Cosimo.  Then  you  would  put  your  troops  upon  the  fame  footing 
with  thofe  in  our  Country  ? 

Fabrizio.  Yes;  but  I  would  arm,  and  officer,  and  exercife, 
and  difcipline  them,  in  a  manner  that  I  fancy  is  not  known  amongfl 
yours. 

Cosimo.  You  would  have  trained  bands,  I  fuppofe  ? 

Fabrizio.  Why  not.  Sir? 

Cosi.Mo.  Becaufe  feveral  wife  and  able  men  difapprove  of  them. 

Fabrizio. 
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Fabrizio.  That  cannot  well  be  furely.  Some  men  perhaps  may 
be  accounted  wife  and  able,  though  they  really  are' not  fo. 

Cosimo.  The  bad  proof  thofe  bands  have  always  made  fcems  to 
countenance  that  opinion. 

Fabrizio.  Are  you  fure  it  is  not  owing  to  your  own  fault  rather 
than  any  defedi  in  them,  that  they  have  always  made  fo  bad 
proof?  Perhaps  I  may  convince  you  that  it  is  before  we  part. 

Cosimo.  We  fliall  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  fo  doing.  But  in- 
the  firft  place  I  will  tell  you  upon  what  accounts  thefe  bands  are  dif- 
approved  of;  that  fo  you  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  refute  the  ob- 
jeàions  that  are  made  to  them.  It  is  faid  then,  that  they  are  of 
little  or  no  fervice,  and  confequently  that  if  any  Prince  or  State 
confides  in  them  they  are  fure  to  be  undone  :  or,  that  if  they  are 
good  Soldiers,  the  perfon  that  commands  them  may  leize  upon  the 
Government  himfelf  by  their  affiftance.  To  confirm  this,  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Romans  is  cited,  who  loft  their  liberties  by  keeping  up 
fuch  forces  :  the  cafe  of  the  Venetians  and  the  King  of  France  is 
likewife  inftanced  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  the  former  of  whom  make 
ufe  of  foreign  troops  only,  to  prevent  any  of  their  own  Citizens  from 
feizing  upon  the  Government  :  and  the  latter  has  difarmed  all  his 
fubjedts  in  order  to  rule  them  with  more  eafe.  But  there  is  much 
more  to  be  apprehended  (it  is  urged)  frcm  the  unferviceablenefs  of 
thefe  troops,  for  which  two  reafons  are  affigned  :  the  firfl  is,  that 
they  are  raw  and  inexperienced  ;  the  fecond,  that  they  are  compelled 
to  lerve  by  force  :  for  when  people  are  grown  up  to  years  of  matu- 
rity, they  feldom  learn  any  thing  perfectly  ;  and  furely  no  material 
fervice  can  be  expedted  from  men  who  are  forced  into  the  army  whe- 
ther they  will  or  not. 

Fabrizio.  All  thefe  objedlions  feem  to  be  made  by  very  fliort- 
£ghted  people,  as  I  ihall  /liew  prefently.  For  as  to  the  unfervice- 
ablenefs of  thefe  Bands,  I  fay  that  no  troops  can  be  more  ferviceable 
than  fuch  as  are  chofen  out  of  one's  own  fubjedts  ;  nor  can  thofe 
fubjedls  be  raifed  in  a  better  or  more  proper  manner.  But  fince  this 
will  not  admit  of  difpute,  I  fhall  not  throw  away  any  more  time  in 
endeavouring  to  prove  it  ;  efpecially  as  there  is  fufficient  evidence  of 
it  in  the  hifiiories  of  all  nations.  What  has  been  faid  concernine;, 
inexperience  and  compulfion,  I  allow  to  be  juft  and  reafonable  :  for 
inexperience  is  the  mother  of  cowardice,  and  compulfion  makes  men 
mutinous  and  difcontented  :  but  both  experience  and  courage  are  to 
be  acquired  by  arming,  exercifing,  and  difciplining  them  in  a  proper 
manner,  as  I  fhall  plainly  demonflrate  to  you.  As  to  the  matter  of 
compulfion,  I  anfwer,  that  fuch  men  as  are  to  be  raifed  by  the  com- 
mand of  their  Prince,  fhould  neither  be  altogether  volunteers,  nor 

yet: 
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vet  fi>rclWy  com|>cllcii  into  tlic  forvlcc  :  for  if  they  were  to  be  altoge- 
ther volunteers,  the  niLfchicfs  would  cnluc  which  I  ju(l  now  men- 
tioned, it  could  not  properly  he  called  n  Jch'cfusy  and  few  would  he 
wiUing  to  ferve.  Compulfion,  on  the  other  hand,  would  he  attended 
with  no  Icfs  inconvenicnciw  ;  and  therefore  a  middle  courfc  ought  to 
be  taken,  in  which,  without  either  ufing  men  with  downright  vio- 
lence, or  dcpendini»  entirely  upon  their  own  voluntary  offers,  they 
may  be  moved  bv  tlic  obedience  they  think  due  to  their  Governors, 
to  cxpofe  thenilelvcs  to  a  little  prsfent  hardlhip,  rather  than  incur 
their  dilpleafure  :  and  bv  thefe  means  (their  own  will  feeming  to  co- 
operate with  a  gentle  fort  of  compulfion)  you  will  eafily  prevent 
thole  evils  which  might  othcrwife  rcfult  from  a  fpirit  of  licentiouf- 
ncfs  or  difcontent.  I  will  not  venture  however  to  affirm,  that  an  army 
compofed  of  fuch  men  is  invincible;  for  even  the  Roman  Legions 
were  often  routed,  and  Hannibal  himfelf  was  at  laft  conquered  :  fo 
that  it  is  impofTible  to  model  any  army  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent it  from  beine  ever  defeated.  The  wife  and  able  men  therefore 
of  whom  you  fpeak,  fliould  not  be  fo  peremptory  in  pronouncing 
fuch  forces  altogether  unferviceable,  becaufe  they  have  fometimes  loft 
a  battle  perhaps  ;  for  though  they  may  happen  to  be  defeated  once 
or  twice,  they  may  be  victorious  afterwards,  when  they  have  difco- 
vered  the  caufes  that  contributed  to  their  defeat,  and  provided  reme- 
dies againft  them  for  the  future;  efpecially  as  their  difgrace  (when 
the  caufes  of  it  come  to  be  looked  into)  may  probably  be  owing  rather 
to  bad  conduct  in  the  Commanders  than  any  defedt  in  the  order  or 
institution  itfelf  :  your  acquaintance  therefore  inftead  of  condemning 
one,  rhould  endeavour  to  correót  the  other;  and  how  that  is  to  be 
done  I  will  Hiew  you  as  we  proceed.  In  the  mean  time  I  fhall  con- 
vince vou  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  the  objertion  which  you 
urge,  that  fuch  bands,  under  the  command  of  an  afpiring  Subjed:  or 
Citizen,  may  deprive  a  Prince  or  Republic  of  their  authority  and  do- 
minions :  for  it  is  certain  that  no  Subjecfls  or  Citizens,  when  legally 
armed  and  kept  in  due  order  by  their  mafters,  ever  did  the  Icaft  mif- 
chief  to  any  ftate  :  on  the  contrary,  they  have  always  been  of  the 
higheft  fervice  to  all  Governments,  and  have  kept  them  free  and  in- 
corrupt longer  than  they  would  have  been  without  them.  Ronie 
continued  free  four  hundred  years,  and  Sparta  eight  hundred,  though 
their  Citizens  were  armed  all  that  while  :  but  many  other  States 
which  have  been  difarmed  have  loft  their  liberties  in  Icfs  than  forty 
years.  No  State  therefore  can  fupport  itfelf  without  an  army,  and 
if  it  has  no  Soldiers  of  its  own,  it  muft  be  forced  to  hire  foreign 
troops,  which  will  be  much  more  dangerous  ;  becaufe  they  are  more 
liable  to   be  corrupted,  and  become    fubfervient  to  the  ambition  of 
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fome  powerful  Citizen,  wlio  may  eallly  avail  himfclf  of  their  afTlil- 
ance  to  overturn  the  ellablifhed  Government,  when  he  has  nobody  to 
deal  with  but  an  unarmed  and  defencelefs  multitude.     Befides,  every 
State  muft  naturally  be  more   afraid  of  two  enemies   than  one  :  and 
that  which  takes   foreign   troops  into  its  pay,  mufl  therefore   be  ap- 
prehenfive  of  them,   as  well  as  of  its  own  forces  :  for  which  indeed- 
you  will  fee  there  is  fufficient  reafon,  if  you  remember  what  Ifaid  juft 
now  concerning  Francifco   Sforza  :   whereas  a  State  which  employs 
no  troops  but  fuch  as  are  compofed  of  its  own  Subjed"s  has  only  one 
enemy  to  fear.     But  to  omit  ail  other  proofs  which  might  be  adduced 
to  fupport  this  point,  I  fhall  only  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  truth,  that 
no  man  ever  yet  founded  a  Monarchy  or  a  Republic  but  he  was  well 
affured  the   Subjefts,  if  armed,  would  always  be  ready   and  willing 
to  defend  it  :   and  if  the  Venetians  had  acfled  as  wifely  in  this  refpedt 
as  in  others,   they  might  have  eredted  a  new  Monarchy  in  the  world  : 
for  the  negledl  of  which,  they  are  the  more  inexcufeable,  as  they  had 
arms  put  into  their   hands  by  their   firfl   Legiilators  :   but  not  being 
pofTeffed  of  much    territory    at    land,  they   employed  their  flrength 
chiefly  at  fea,  where  they  carried  on   their  wars  with  great  fpirit,  and 
made  confiderable  acquifitions.     At  laft,    however,  when  they   were 
obliged  to  engage  in  a  land  war  for  the  relief  of  Vicenza,  inftead  of 
trufting  fbme  Citizen  of  their  own  with  the  command  of  their  forces, 
they  took  the   Marquis  of  Mantua   into  their  pay  for  that  purpofe. 
Now  if  this  falfe  llep,  which  clipped  the  wings  of  their  ambition, 
and  put   a  flop  to   their  further  aggrandizement,  was   owing  to  an 
opinion   that  though  they  knew  how  to  make  war  at  Sea,  they  did 
not  at  land,  it  was  a  fimple  and  ill-founded  diffidence  :  for  a  Sea-com- 
mander who  has  been  ufed  to  fight  the  winds   and  waves,  as  well  as 
the  enemy,  will  fooner  make  a  good  Land-officer  where  he  has  no- 
thing to  deal  with  but   men,  than  a  Land-officer  will  make  a  good 
8ea-commander.     The  Romans   neverthelefs,  who  were  mofh  expert 
in  Land-wars,  but  knew  little   of  naval   affairs,  being  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  very  powerful  at  Sea,  did 
not  take  eitlier  Grecian  or  Spanifli   forces  into  their  Service,  though 
they  were  the  beft   Seamen   in  the  world  at  that  time  -,   but  left  the 
command  of  that  expedition  to  their  own  Land-officers,  who  made 
a  defcent  upon  the  enemy's  coafl:,  and  fubdued  the  whole  Countiy. 
But  if  the  Venetians  adled  in  that  manner  out  of  an  apprehenfioii 
that,  if  they  did  otherwife,  fome  one  of  their  own  Citizens  might 
feize  upon  the  Government  himfelf,  it  wa*^  an  unreafonable  jealoufy  : 
for  (not  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  faid)  if  none  of  their  Sea- 
commanders  ever  made  themfelves  mafLers  of  any  town  upon  their 
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coafts  ;  much  Icfs  occalion  had  they  to  k\ir  that  any  of  their  Citizens 
who  commanded    their   armies  lliouKl   make  uTe  of"  them  for  ùich  a 
purpole.     If  they  had  confidercd   this,  they   would  have  hcen  con- 
vinced that  tyranny  and  ufurpatioii  arc  not  owing  to  the  Citizens  be- 
ing armed,  but  to  we;ik  condui!:i:  in  a  Goverjiment;  and  that  whihl 
a  State  is  well  cnndud:ed,  it    has  nothing    to   fear   from   the  arms 
of  its  Subjcds  :   the   refolution  therelore  wliich  they  took  upon  that 
occ;dion  was  a  very   imprudent   one,  and   brought  great  difgrace  and 
many  misfortunes  upon   them.      As   to   the  error  whicli  the  King  of 
France  is  guilty  of  in  difarming  his  Subjei^ts,  inftead  of  keeping  them 
well  difciplined  and  ready  for  war,  (an  inlVance  which  you  urge  againft 
nic)  every  impartial  man  mufi:  own  that  it  is  a  great  delault  in  judg- 
ment, and  has  much  weakened  that  Kingdom.      But  I  have  made  too 
loni^  a  digrelhon,   and  may  feem   perhaps  to  have  forgot  my  Subjedt  : 
vet  I  was  in  fome  meafure  obliged  to  do  it,  in  anfwcr  to  your  objec- 
tions, and  to  fliew  you  that   a  State  ought  by  no  means  to  depend 
upon  any  troops  but  fuch  as  are  compofed  of  its  own  Subjects  ;   that 
thofe  Subied1:s  cannot  be   raifcd  in  any  manner  fo  well  as  by  way  of 
trained  bands  :  and   that  there  can  be   no  better  method  devifed  to 
form  an  armv,  or   militia,  or  to  introduce  good  order  and  difcipline 
amongrt  the  Soldiers.     If  you  ever   read   the  inftitutions  eftablifhcd 
by  the  firll  Kings  of  Rome,  particularly  by  Servius  Tullus,  you  mufb 
remember   that   the  Clajfes  which  he  formed,  were  a  fort  of  trained 
bands,  or   bodies   of  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  out   of  which,  an  army 
might  prefently  be  raifed  upon  any  fudden  emergency  for  the  defence 

of  \he  State. But  to  return  to   our   Levies,  I  fay  again  that  if  I 

was  to  recruit  an  old  army,  I  would  take  men  of  about  feventeen 
years  of  age  ;  but  if  I  was  to  raife  a  new  one,  and  to  make  it  fit  for 
iervice  in  a  fliort  time,  I  would  take  them  of  all  ages  betwixt  feven- 
teen and  forty. 

Cosi.Mo.  Would  you  have  any  regard  to  their  refpedive  trades  or 

occupations  ? 

Fabrizio.  Some  Authors  who  have  written  upon  this  Subjedl,  will 
not  admit  of  fowlers,  fifhermen,  cooks,  bawdy-houfe-keepers,  or 
any  other  fort  of  people  who  make  an  occupation  of  pleafure  or  fport- 
ing  ;  but  prefer  plowmen,  finiths,  farriers,  carpenters,  butchers,  hun- 
ters, and  fuch  like  :  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  fliould  not  fo  much 
confider  the  nature  of  their  profefiion  as  the  goodncfs  of  the  men, 
and  which  of  them  would  be  the  moft  ferviceable.  For  this  reafon 
I  Ihould  fooner  make  choice  of  hulbandmen,  and  fuch  as  have  been 
^ccuilomed  to  labour  in  the  fields,  as  more  ufeful  in  an  army  than 
any  other  kind  of  people  :  next  to  thcfe,  I  v/ould  take  fmiths,  car- 
penters. 
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pciicers,  faj;r:ers,  and  jflone-cutters,  of  whom  it  is  neceflary  to  have 
many  ;  becau're  they  are  very  often  wanted,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  Soldiery  that  can  turn  their  hands  to  more  fervices  than  one. 

Cosimo.  But  how  may  one  diftinguifh  thofe  that  are  fit  for  war 
from  thofe  that  are  not  ? 

Fabrizio.  I  will  firft  inform  you  of  the  method  I  would  take  to  rai^ 
levies  to  form  a  new  army  ;  becaufe  I  fhall  have  an  opportunity  of 
mentioning  feveral  things  at  the  fame  time,   that   are  necelTary  in  the 

choice  of  men  to  recruit  an   old   one. 1  fay  then,  we  muft  judge 

whether  a  man  is  fit  for  fervice,  either  from  the  experience  we  have 
had   of  his  former  behaviour,  or  from  probable  conjed:ure  :   but  in 
fuch  as  are  altogether  raw  men,  and  never  ferved  before,   (of  whom 
we  muft  fuppofe  all  new  levies  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,   to  confift)  we 
can  have  no   experience  of  their    fitnefs  :  upon  which  account,  we 
muft  have  recourfe  to   fuch  conjectures  as  we   may  be  able  to  form 
from  their  age,  their  occupation,  and  appearance.     Of  the   two  firft 
we  have  already  fpoken  ;  it  only  remains  therefore   to  fay  fomething 
of  the  laft.     Some,  like  Pyrrhus,  would  have  their  Soldiers  tall  and 
large  of  ftature  ;  others,  like  Julius  Caifar,  prefer  fuch  as  are  adlive 
and  vigorous  :   of  v/hich  they  form  a  conjecture,  from  the   fymmetry 
of  their  limbs,  and   the    vivacity  of  their  afpedt.     Some  that  have 
treated    of  this   fubjed:,     acccordingly   recommend  thofe   that   have 
quick  and  lively  eyes,  mufcular  necks,  wide    chefts,  brawny  arms, 
long  fingers,  fmall  bellies,  round  fides,    fpare  legs,  and    little   feet, 
which  are  for  the  moft  part  figns  of  ftrength  and  agility  ;  two  qua- 
lities that  are  principally  neceflary  in  a  Soldier.     But  above  all,  we 
ought  to  have  ftricft  regard  to  their  morals  and  behaviour  :   otherwile 
we  ftiall  make  choice  of  fuch  as  having  neither  modefty  nor  honefty, 
will  be  a  fcandal  to  an   army,  and  not  only  become  mutinous  and 
ungovernable   themfelves,  but   fow  the  feeds  of  corruption  amongft 
others  :  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  kind  of  virtue  or  praife- 
:  worthy  quaUty  can  be  found  in  fuch  men.     Here  perhaps  it  may  not 
appear  impertinent  (nay  indeed  it  feems  abfolutely  neceflary,  I  think) 
to  put  you  in  mind  of  the  method  taken  by  the  Roman  Confuls,  as 
foon  as  they  entered  upon  their  office,  to  raife   the  forces  that  were 
wanted  for  the  fervice,  of  that  year  :■  that  fo  you  may  be  more  fully 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  fuch  a  choice.     Upon  thefe  occafions 
then,  (as  their  Republic  was  almoft  continually  engaged  in  war)  being 
obliged  to  make  choice  of  fome  that  had  ferved  before,  and   others 
that  were  altogether  raw  men,  they  had  ,  an  opportunity  in  one  cafe 
of  pitching  upon  fuch  as  they  knew  by  experience  were  fit  for  their 
purpofe,  and  were  forced  in   the  other   to  make  ufe  of  thofe  that 
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fecmrd  to  he  lb  tVcuii  pmbahlc  coiijcdure.  It  11k)uM  likcwllc  be  ob- 
Icn-cd  that  llich  Levies  arc  made  eltiicr  Icr  prcl'cnt  fcrvicc,  or  to  be 
c  led  in  order  to  be  employed  when  occation  diali  require.      But 

as  i  have  hitlicrto  ipokcn  oF  thole  orrly  th;it  are  to  he  raiicd  and  dil- 
ciplincd  lor  lulure  Icrvice,  in  countries  where  there  was  no  army  be- 
fore, and  conlequcntly  no  proper  choice  can  be  made  Irom  any  ex- 
perience of  Tueh  men  as  are  lit  for  Soldiers,  J  Ihall  continue  that  lub- 
}0&.  :  becaufe  it  is  an  eufy  mailer  either  to  rajle  good  recruits  or  form 
amiics  for  innnediate  I'emce,  in  places  where  a  military  torce  has 
been  once  eftablillied  ;  el'pccially,  il'  the  rulers  of  die  Stale  have  fuf- 
licicnt  authority  to  enforce  it,  as  the  Romans  did  of  old,  and  tiie 
Swifs  do  at  this  day  :  for  though  there  muli  of  courfc  be  many  new 
men,  yet  there  will  alfo  be  fu  many  veteran?,  in  this  fort  of  Levies, 
that  both  together  will  loon  make  a  very  good  army.  I'he  Roman 
Emperors,  however,  when  they  began  to  keep  up  garrifons  and 
Handing  armies  upon  the  conhnes  of  the  Empire,  thought  lit  to  ap- 
point certain  Maftersor  Inllruc^tors  to  teach  and  difcij^line  their  'Tirones 
(or  new  railed  men)  in  warlike  arts  and  exerciles,  as  we  may  fee  in 
the  life  of  the  Emperor  Maximus  :  an  inllitution  obfervcd  at  home 
only  whilft  Rome  continued  free;  but  in  fueh  a  manner,  that  the 
young  Romans  \\  ho  had  been  trained  up,  and  inured  to  this  fort  of 
difcipline,  made  excellent  Soldiers  when  a  deiettus  was  necefìary,  and 
they  were  called  out  into  the  fervice  of  their  Country  :  but  after- 
wards, when  this  cuftom  of  training  up  the  youth  at  home  was  left 
off  by  the  Emperors,  they  were  forced   to  make  ufe  of  the  ways  I 

lull:  now  mentioned- But  to  return  to  the  method  obferved  by  the 

Romans  in  making  their  Levies.  As  foon  as  the  Confuls  (who  al- 
ways condu<!^ed  their  wars)  had  entered  upon  their  office,  they  began 
to  raife  forces,  each  Conful  having  two  legions  allotted  him,  which 
confirted  of  Roman  Citizens  only,  and  were  the  main  ftrength  and 
flower  of  their  armies.  For  this  purpofe,  they  firll  appointed  twenty- 
four  military  Tribunes,  fix  to  each  legion;  whofe  office  refembled  that 
of  our  Lieutenant-Colonels,  or  Commanders  of  a  Battalion.  This 
done,  they  called  all  the  people  together  that  were  able  to  bear  arms, 
and  placed  the  Tribunes  of  each  legion  apart  :  after  which,  thofe 
Officers  caft  lots  out  of  which  Tribe  or  Clafs  they  (liould  begin  their 
choice,  and  upon  which  Tribe  foever  the  lot  fell,  they  took  four  of 
the  beft  men  out  of  it,  one  of  whom  was  made  choice  of  by  the 
Tribunes  of  the  firft  legion,  another  by  thofe  of  the  fecond,  another 
by  thofe  of  the  third,  and  the  laft  fell  to  the  ffiare  of  the  fourth. 
After  this  they  picked  out  four  more,  out  of  whom,  the  fn-ft  was 
chofen  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  fecond  legion,  the  -fecond  by  thofe  of 

the 
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the  third,  the  third  by  thofe  of  the  fourth,  and  the  fourth  by  thofe 
of  the  firft.  When  thefe  were  thus  difpofed  of,  four  others  were 
drawn  out  :  the  firft  of  whom  was  taken  by  the  third  legion,  the 
fecond  by  the  fourth,  the  third  by  the  firft,  and  the  fourth  by  the 
feccnd  ;  thus  varying  the  turns  of  their  choice  out  of  all  the  Tribes, 
till  the  four  legions  were  all  equal  and  complete.  Now  thefe  levies 
might  be  employed  in  immediate  fervice,  as  I  faid  before  :  and  fmce 
they  conlifted  of  men,  many  of  whom  had  been  tried  in  the  wars 
before,  and  the  reft  well  exercifed  and  difciplined  at  home,  fuch  a 
choice  might  be  made  partly  from  experience,  and  partly  from  con- 
ierture  :  but  where  the  men  are  altogether  raw  and  untried,  and 
muil  be  exercifed  and  difciplined  from  the  beginning  to  make  them 
iit  for  future  fervice,  the  choice  muft  be  made  by  conjedure  alone, 
founded  upon  their  age  and  appearance. 

Cosimo.  What  you  have  faid  appears  to  be  veryjuft:  but  before 
you  proceed  any  further,  I  could  wifh  you  would  be  fo  kind  to  gratify 
my  curiolity  in  one  point,  which  you  have  put  me  in  mind  of  by 
faying,  that  where  the  levies  that  are  to  be  made  have  not  been  ufed 
to  military  fervice  before,  they  mult  be  chofen  by  conjecture  :  for  I 
have  heard  great  fault  found  with  our  Militia  in  many  refpetì:s,  efpe- 
cially  with  regard  to  their  number  ;  fome  being  of  opinion  that  if 
they  were  fewer,  they  might  be  better  chofen  ;  that  it  would  not  be 
{o  troublefome  and  inconvenient  to  the  country,  nor  to  the  men 
themfelves  ;  and  that  they  might  have  larger  pay,  which  would  make 
them  more  content  and  ready  to  obey  your  commands.  I  fliould  be 
glad  to  know  therefore,  whether  you  would  have  a  large  or  fmall 
number  of  fuch  people,  and  how  you  would  proceed  in  the  choice  of 
them  in  either  cafe. 

Fabrizio.  Without  doubt  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  than  a  fmall  one  :  for  indeed  where  there  is  not  a  great 
:number,  it  is  impofììble  ever  to  have  a  good  Militia  :  as  to  the  ob- 
jeftions  which  you   fay  fome  others  have  made  to  it,  I  fliall  prefently 

fhew  you  the  futility  of  them. 1  fay  then,  in  the  firft  place,  that 

the  fmallnefs  of  the  number  does  not  make  them  ever  the  better 
Soldiers,  in  a  country  where  there  is  plenty  of  men,  as  in  Tufcany  for 
inftance  :  for  if  you  are  to  chufe  them  from  experience,  you  will  find 
-very  few  there  that  have  had  any  trial,  as  not  many  have  been  in  the 
wars  j  and  out  of  thofe  few,  there  are  hardly  any  that  have  given 
the  leaft  m.ark  of  worth,  or  deferve  to  be  preferred  to  others  ;  fo 
that  whoever  wants  to  raife  men  in  that  country  can  have  no  affiftance 
from  experience,  but  mull  depend  wholly  upon  conje(5lure.  Since 
this  is  the  cafe  then,  I  (hould  be  glad  to  know  what  I  am  to  do,  and 

by 
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bv  what  mlcs  I  mull  m.\kc  my  clioicc  of  n  certain  number,  if  twenty 
wdl-looking  young  Icllows  ihould   be  brought  before  me.     Surely 
every  body  mull  allow,    that  it    would  be  the  bell  way  to  arm  and 
cxercife  them   all   (lince  it  will  be   impolìible  to  judge  at  firll  light 
which  of  them  will  make  the  boll  proof)  and  defer  your  choice  till 
thcvhave  all  had  the  fame  exercife  and  inllruólion  :  for  then  you  will 
cafilv  perceive  which  of  them  are  mofl  fpirited  and  adlive,  and  likely 
to  be  the  moil  fcrviccable.     Upon  the  whole  therefore,  the  maxim 
of  chuling   but  few,  that  they  may  be  fo  much  the  better,  is  limple 
and  ill  grounded.     As  to  a  large  number  being  troublefome  and  in- 
convenient, both  to  the  country  and  the  men   themfelves,  I  anfwer 
that  no  number  of  fiicli  men,  whether  fmall  or  great  can  be  trouble- 
fome or  inconvenient  to  any  one  :  for   no  body  is  hindered  by  being 
a  Militia-man  from  purfuing  his  ufual  occupation,  or  following  his 
necelTarv  altairs  ;  lince  they  are  only  obliged  to  meet  together,  and  to 
be  exercifed  on  holidavs,  which  can  be  of  no  prejudice  cither  to  the 
country  or  themfelves  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  great  recrea- 
tion to  both  :  for  young  m.en  inllead   of  being  idle  at  thofe  times, 
or  perhaps   fpending  their  leihire  in  fomething  worfe  than  idlenefs, 
would  go  to  thefe  exercifcs  with  pleafure,  and  others  would  be  not  a 
little  entertained  with  fuch  a  fpeélacle.     In  anfwer  to  the  objcdlion, 
that  a  fmall  number  may  be   better  paid,  and   confequently  will   be 
better  fatisfied  and  more  obedient  to  command,  let  it  be  conlidered  that 
no  number  of  Militia  (how  fmall  foever)  can  be  kept  in  continual  pay 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  always  fatisfied  with  it.     Let  us  fuppofe  (for 
example)  a  Militia  to  contili  of  five  thoufandmen,  whofe  pay  (if  they 
are  to  be  paid  to  their  fatisfaftion)  will  amount  to  at  lead  ten  thoufand 
ducats  pcT  month.    But  in  the  firll  place,  five  thoufand  foot  are  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  up  an  armv  ;  and  in  the  next,  a  monthly  payment  of  ten 
thoufand  ducats  would  be  an  infupportable  burden  upon  mod  States, 
and  yet  not  enough  to  keep  their  Soldiers  in  content  and  obedience  : 
fo  that  though  the  expence  would  be   extravagant,  your  army  would 
be  fo  inconhderable  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  defend  your  own  do- 
minions, much  Icfs  to  adt  offenfively  upon  occafion.     If  you  increafe 
their  pay  or  their  number,  it  will  flill  be  more  difficult  to  pay  them  : 
and  if  you  diminifh   either,  they  will  become  difiatisfied  and  unfer- 
viceable.  •   Thofe  who  talk  of  raifing  a  Militia  therefore,  and  of  pay- 
ing them  when  they  have  nothing  for   them  to  do,  talk  of  things 
that  are  either  impofiible,  or  will   anfwer  no  end  :  but  it  is  highly 
necefiary,  I  own,  to  pay  them,  and   well   too,   when  they  are  called 
out  to  ferve  their  country.     If  fuch  an  Eflablifiiment  however  fhould 
happen  to  occafion  any   little  inconvenience  to  the  Community  in 

time 
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time  of  peace,  (which  yet  can  hardly  be)  furely  that  muft  be  much 
over-balanced  by  the  conveniencies  and  advantages  which  refult 
from  it  :  for  without  a  regular  and  well-ordered  Militia  there  is  no 
living  in  fecurity.  I  conclude  then,  that  thofe  who  are  for  keeping  up 
but  a  fmall  Militia,  that  fo  they  may  be  able  to  pay  them  the  better,  or 
for  any  other  of  the  reafons  you  have  alledged,  are  out  in  their  Poli- 
tics :  for  (which  makes  ftill  more  for  my  opinion)  any  number,  be  it 
ever  fo  confiderable,  will  be  continually  diminifhing  upon  your  hands 
through  many  unavoidable  accidents  3  and  therefore  a  fmall  one  would 
foon  dwindle  away  to  nothing.  Befides,  when  your  Militia  is 
numerous,  you  may  employ  a  confiderable  force  at  once,  if  you  fee 
occafion  ;  which  muft  always  have  a  greater  effcdl  than  a  fmall  one, 
and  be  much  more  for  your  reputation.  I  might  add,  that  if  you 
raife  but  a  fmall  number  of  Militia-men  in  a  large  country,  and  defign 
to  have  them  well  exercifed,  they  muft  of  courfe  be  at  fuch  a  diftance 
from  each  other,  that  they  cannot  all  be  got  together  upon  the  days 
and  at  the  places  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  without  great  trouble  and 
inconvenience  :  and  if  they  are  not  duly  exercifed  they  will  be  good 
for  nothing  at  all,  as  I  ftiall  (hew  in  its  proper  place. 

Cosimo.  You  have  fully  refuted  the  objecStions  I  ftarted  upon  this 
head,  I  muft  confefs  :  but  I  have  another  doubt  within  myfelf  which  I 
fhould  be  glad  to  have  folved.  The  perfons  I  mentioned  before  feem 
to  think,  that  a  great  number  of  armed  men  muft  naturally  occafion 
much  confuiion  and  diforder,  and  frequent  tumults  in  any  country. 

Fabrizio.  This  notion  is  altogether  as  ill-grounded  as  thofe  which 
have  been  already  difcufted,  as  I  hope  I  fliall  be  able  to  convince  you. 
For  if  a  Militia  can  occafion  any  diforders,  it  muft  either  be  amon:>ft 
themfelves  or  others  ;  which  yet  may  eafily  be  prevented,  if  fuch  an 
Eftablifhment  is  not  fo  badly  conftituted  and  regulated  itfelf  as  to  de- 
feat the  end  of  its  inftitution.  For  if  it  is  properly  conduóted,  it  na- 
turally fuppreftes  all  difturbances  amongft  its  own  conftituents,  inftead 
of  fomenting  them  ;  becaufe  they  are  under  the  command  of  fupe- 
riors  :  and' if  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  you  raife  a  Militia 
are  either  fo  little  ufed  to  war  that  they  are  in  a  manner  unarmed,  or 
fo  united  amongft  themfelves,  that  they  have  no  factions  amongft  them, 
it  will  fecure  them  againft  the  fear  of  foreign  enemies,  but  c.mnot  in 
any  wife  contribute  to  divide  them.  For  men  who  are  well  difciplined 
will  always  be  as  tender  of  violating  the  laws  when  they  have  arms  in 
their  hands,  as  when  they  have  notj  and  will  continue  fo  if  they  are 
not  corrupted  by  their  Commanders  j  which  it  will  be  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  prevent,  as  I  ftiall  fliew  you  prefently.  But  if  the  people  are 
warlike  and  yet  given  to  fadion,  fuch  an  eftablirnment  is  moft  likely 
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to  re- unite  them  :  bccaufe,  ihou<:h  they  mny  have  arms  and  Chiefs  of 
lliclr  own  ;  vet  their  arms  arc  luch  as  will  be  of  no  fervicc  U)  tlicir 
country,  anJ  tliclr  Chiefs  only  ferve  to  foment  tiivilions  and  aniniofi- 
tics,  indcad  of  promoting  union  and  tranquility  :  wlicrcas  this  inllitu- 
tion  furnilhcs  them  with  arms  that  will  be  fcrviceablc  to  their  country, 
and  Chiefs  to  fupprcfs  their  dirterenccs.  For  when  any  man  thinks 
himfclf  injured  or  offended  in  a  divided  country,  he  immediately  ap- 
plies to  the  Head  of  his  fadlion,  who,  in  order  to  keep  up  his  own  in- 
tercrt  and  reputation,  is  obliged  to  alTill  him  in  taking  revenge,  inllead 
of  difcouraging  violence.  But  a  Chief  appointed  by  public  authority 
atfls  in  a  quite  different  manner  :  fo  that  by  eftablifliing  a  good  and  well 
ordered  Militia,  divifions  arc  extinguifhed,  peace  reftored,  fome  people 
that  were  unarmed  and  difpirited,  but  united,  continue  in  union  and 
become  warlike  and  courageous  ;  others  that  were  brave  and  had  arms 
in  their  hands,  but  given  to  fa(5tlon  and  difcord  before,  become  united^ 
and  turn  thofe  arms  and  that  courage  upon  the  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try, which  they  formerly  ufed  to  exert  againft  each  other.  But  to 
prevent  a  Militia  from  injuring  others,  or  overturning  the  laws  and  li- 
berties of  their  country  (which  yet  cannot  be  effedted  but  by  the 
power  and  iniquity  of  the  Commanders)  it  is  necelTary  to  take 
care  that  the  Commanders  do  not  acquire  too  great  an  authority  over 
the  private  men.  Now  authority  of  this  kind  is  either  natural  or  acci- 
dental :  to  guard  againft  the  one,  it  fliould  be  provided  that  an  Oflker 
flioald  not  have  any  command  over  the  men  that  were  raifed  in  the 
diflrid  where  he  was  born  :  but  over  fuch  only  as  were  drawn  out  of 
other  places  where  he  has  no  natural  intcreft  or  connections  :  as  to  the 
other,  it  may  in  a  great  mcafure  be  prevented  by  changing  the  Orticers, 
and  fending  them  to  command  in  different  parts  every  year  :  for  a 
long  continuation  of  command  over  the  fame  people  is  apt  to  create  too 
flridt  an  union  betwixt  them,  which  may  eafily  be  converted  to  tlie 
prejudice  of  the  Government.  How  ferviceable  this  method  has  been 
to  thofe  that  have  followed  it,  and  how  fatal  the  negledl  of  it  to  others, 
plainly  appears  from  the  Hiflories  of  the  Affyrian  and  Roman  Empires  ; 
where  we  find  that  the  former  continued  above  a  thouflind  years  with- 
out any  fedition  or  civil  war;  which  was  entirely  owing  to  the  cuftom 
which  the  Government  obferved  of  changing  the  Commanders  of  their 
armies  every  year,  and  fending  them  into  different  Provinces.  On  the 
contrary,  the  omiffion  of  this  cuftom  in  the  Roman  Empire,  (from 
the  time  of  Julius  Cxfar)  was  the  occafion  of  all  the  civil  wars  be- 
twixt the  Commanders  of  different  armies,  and  of  all  the  confpiracies 
which  thofe  Commanders  afterwards  formed  againft  the  Emperors. 
But  if  any  of  the  firft  Emperors  (efpecially  of  thofe  that  were  efteemed 
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the  befl,  as  Adrian,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Severus,  or  fome  others  like 
theDi)  had.  been  provident  enough  to  have  changed  their  Generals  at 
certain  times,  that  Empire  would  have  enjoyed  more  tranquility  and 
been  longer  lived  :  for  then  thofe  Commanders  could  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  rebelling,  the  Emperors  would  have  lived  in  greater 
fecurity,  and  the  Senate  (when  the  throne  became  vacant)  would  have 
had  more  authority,  and  confcquently  have  adied  with  more  judgment 
in  the  choice  of  a  SuccefTor.  But  (whether  it  proceeds  from  igne» 
ranee,  or  inattention,  or  indolence  in  mankind,  I  know  not)  it  is  cer- 
tain that  badcuftoms  arefeldom  changed,  let  who  will  be  at  the  helm, 
or  what  example  foever  may  be  brought  either  to  difcredit  them^  or  re- 
commend their  contraries. 

Cosimo.  I  am  afraid  I  have  broke  in  upon  the  order  you  pro- 
pofed  to  yourfelf,-  and  led  you  away  from  your  {ubje<5l,  by  aflcing  im- 
pertinent queftionsj  for  behold  from  talking  of  Levies  we  are  got  to 
another  topic  :  fo  that  if  I  had  not  defired  you  would  excufe  my  free- 
dom when  we  began  this  converfation,  I  fhould  have  thought  myfelf 
obliged  to  afk  your  pardon  for  it. 

Fabrizio.  You  need  not  make  any  apology  for  that.  Sir,  fince  what 
has  been  faid  is  nothing  more  than  was  neceffary  to  fhew  the  nature 
of  a  Militia  :  an  inftitution  which  (as  it  is  condemned  by  many)  I  have 
taken  upon  me  to  defend  and  explain  ;  and  therefore  it  behoved  me 
to  point  out  the  beft  manner  of  raifing  one.  But  before  I  defcend  to 
other  particulars,  I  fhould  fay  fomething  concerning  the  choice  of 
Cavalry.  Thefe  troops  were  anciently  cholen  from  amongft  the 
richeft  Citizens  (with  due  regard,  however,  to  their  age  and  other 
qualificationsj  and  there  were  but  three  hundred  of  them  in  a  le- 
gion: fo  that  the  Romans  never  had  above  fix  hundred  horfe  in  a  Con- 
futar army. 

Cosimo.  Would  you  have  thefe  troops  likewife  trained  up  and  dif- 
ciplined  at  home,  in  order  to  employ  them  upon  occafion  ? 

Fabrizio.  Moft  certainly  j  and  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  do  fo,  if 
you  would  have  Cavalry  of  your  own,  and  not  be  obliged  to  take  up 
with  thofe  that  make  a  trade  of  hiring  themfelves  out  to  any  body 
that  wants  them. 

Cosimo.  In  what  manner  would  you  chufe  them  ? 

Fabrizio.  As  the  Romans  did.  I  would  take  them  out  of  the 
richeft  of  the  people  j  I  would  officer  them  as  others  are  officered  at 
prefent:  I  would  have  them  well-armed,  well-exercifed,  and  difcip- 
lined. 

Cosimo.  Would  it  be  proper  to  allow  them  any  pay  ? 

Vol.  II.  H  h  h  Cosimo. 
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Fabrizio.  To  be  furc:  but  as  much  only  as  would  be  fufHcicnt  to 
keep  their  horlcs  :  for  if  you  gave  them  any  more,  it  would  be  lb  bur- 
denlbme  to  your  Subjedls  that  they  would  murmur  at  it. 

Cosimo.  What  nuQibcr  would  you  have;  and  how  would  you  arm 
tliem  ? 

Fabrizio.  That  is  another  matter  :  but  I  will  anfwer  yourqueftion 
after  1  h;ive  told  you  how  the  Infantry  ought  to  be  armed  and  prepared 
for  a  held  battle. 
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Romans  divided  their  Infantry  into  heavy  and  hght-armed  Compa- 
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nics;  the  light  arnicJ  were  called  J'l'Uti's -,  unJcr  which  name  uer« 
included   all  thole   th.it  made  ulc   of  Slings,    bows,  and  darts  :   tlic 
greater  p.irt  of  them  vore  Cafqucs  upon  their  heads  for  their  defence, 
and  a  fort  of  Target  or  Buckier  ujK)n   tlieir  left  arm.     They  fought 
in  no  order,  hut  out  of  the  ranks,  and  at  a  diftancc  from  the  heavy 
armed  foot,  who  had  helmetr  which  reached  down  to  their  Shoulders, 
Cuiraffes,  and  Brigandines,  which  covered   their  bodies  and  thighs, 
greaves  and  gauntlets  upon  their  legs  and  arms,  a  fliield  alwut  lour 
feet  lon^  and  two  broad,  plated  with  an  iron  rim  or  border  at  th^ 
top  to  defend  it  againll  the  edge  of  fliarp  weapons,  and  another  at 
the  bottom  to  keep  it  from  being  damaged  by  frequent  rubbing  againft 
the  j^round.     Tlieir  offenfive  weapons  confifted   of  a  Sword  about  a 
yard  long  by  their  left  lidc,  a  dagger  on  the  right,  and  a  dart  in  their 
hand  (called  pHumJ  which   they   threw   at  the  enemy  at  the  firft 
charge.     Such  were  the  arms  with  which  the  Romans  conquered  the. 
world.     Some  old  writers  indeed  fay,  that  bcfides  thefe,  they  had  a 
fpear  like  what  we  call  an  EJpontoofi  or  half  pike  :  but  I  cannot  fee  how 
fo  troublefomc  a  weapon  could  be  made  ufe  of  by  thofe  that  carried 
Shields;  which  mull  hinder  them  from  ufing  both   hands  at  once; 
and  for  one  it  mull:  be  too  unwieldy.     Befides,  fuch  weapons  could 
be  of  no  fervice,  except  in  the  front  of  an  army  where  there  is  room 
to  manage  them  ;  which  would  be  impoflible  in  the  other  ranks:  for 
thofe  (as  I   Ihdl  Ihew  hereafter)   mull  be    drawn  up  thick  and  clofe 
together,  lìnee  that  is  the  beft  way  of  forming  an  army,  though  per- 
haps it  may  be  attended  with  fome  inconveniencies.     All  fuch  wea- 
pons therefore  as  exceed   the  length  of  four  feet  are  of  little  or  no 
fen-ice  in  clofe  fight  :  for  if  you  have  one  of  thofe  Spears,   and  are 
obhged  to  take  both  hands  to  it  (admitting  that  your  Shield  was   no 
incumbrance   to  you)   you   could  not  annoy  an  enemy  with  it  that 
prefles  hard  upon   you  :  but   if  you  make   ufe  of  one  hand  only,  in 
order  to  avail  vourfelf  of  your  Shield  with  the  other,  you  muft  take 
hold  of  it   by' the  middle  of  the   Staff;   and  then  there  will   be   fo 
much  of  it  behind  you,   that  thofe  who  are  upon  your  back  will  pre- 
vent you  from  making  any  ufe   of  it.     To  convince  you  then  that 
the  Romans  either  never  had  any  fuch  Spears  ;  or  that,  if  they  had, 
they  were  of  little  or  no  fervice',  read  the  account  which  Livy  gives 
of  their  moft  remarkable  battles,  and  you  will  find  that  he  very  fel- 
dom  makes  mention  of  any  Spears,  but  tells  us,  that  as  foon  as  they 
had  thrown  their  darts,   they  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  their  Swords. 
I  would  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  thefe  Spears  then,  but   truft 
to  the  Sword   and  Buckler,  and  fuch  other  weapons  and  armour  as 

the  Romans   made  ufe  of. The  armour  of  the  Grecians  was  not 

fo  heavy   as  that   of  the  Romans  :  but  for  offenfive  weapons,    they 
depended  more  upon  the  Spear  than  the  Sword;  efpecially  the  Mace- 
donian 
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4pnian  Phalanx,  which  was  armed  with  Spears  above  twenty  feet 
long,  palled  Sanffce,  with  which  they  broke  in  upon  the  enemy,  and 
yet  Kept  good  order  in  their  own  ranks  ;  and  though  fome  authors 
fay  they  had  (liields  too;  yet  I,  cannot  fee  (for  the  reafons  above- 
mentioned)  how  they  could  manage  them  and  the  Spears  at  the  fame^ 
time.  Befides,  in  the  battle  betv»'ixt  Paulus  iEmilius  and  Perfeus 
King  of  Macedon,  I  do  not  remember  any  mention  made  of  Shields, 
but  of  the  Sarijfce  only,  which  were  very  troublefome  to  the  Ro- 
mans :  fo  that  i  imagine  the  Macedonian  Phalanx  was  like  the  Swifs 
Regiments  at  prefent,  whofe  ftrength  lies  wholly  in  their  Pikes.  The- 
Roman  Infantry,  belides  their  armour,  likev/ife  had  crefts  and  plumes 
upon  their  c^fques  and  helmets,  which  afforded  an  agreeable  fpec- 
tacle  to  their  friends,  andferved  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  their  enemies. 
As  to  the  armour  of  their  Cavalry,  it  confifled  at  firft  of  a  round 
fliield  and  a  helmet:  the  reft  of  their  bodv  was  uncovered.  Their 
arms  were  a  Sword  and  a  long  thin  Javelin  or  Lance  with  an  iron 
head,  fo  that  being  incumbered  with  a  fliield  and  a  Lance  at  the  fame 
time,  ;  they  coujd  ufe  neither  of  them  properly  j  and  their  bodies  be- 
ing in  a  great  meafure  uncovered,  were  not  a  little  expofed  to  the 
enemy,  ^ut  afterwards  they  were  armed  like  the  infantry;  except- 
ing that  they  ftill  carried  a  fmall  fquare  fhield,  and  a  thicker  lance, 
armed  at  both  ends,  that  fo  if  one  fliould  be  broken  off,  they  might 
avail  themfelves  of  the  other.  With  thefe  weapons,  and  this  fort  of 
armour  for  their  horfe  and  foot,  the  Romans  fubdued  the  whole 
World;  and  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  from  their  fuccefs  that  they 
were  the  beft  appointed  armies  that  ever  exifted.  Livy  himfelf  in- 
deed, v/hen  he  is  comparing  their  ftrength  with  that  of  an  enemy,, 
often  tells  us,  that  in  their  armour,  their  weapons,  their  difcipline 
and  courage,  they  were  much  fuperior  :  for  which  reafon  I  have 
cbofen  to  fpeak  more  particularly  of  the  arms  and  armour  of  the  Con- 
querors than  of  the  conquered. It  now  remains  that  I  fay  fome- 

thing  of  thofe  that  are  in  ufe  at  prefent.  The  Infantry  cover  their 
body  with  a  demi-cuirafs,  or  iron  breaft-plate  which  reaches  down 
to  their  waift  ;  they  have  a  Spear  eighteen  feet  long,  called  a  Pike, 
and  a  broad  Avord  by  their  fide  :  this  is  their  common  way  of  arm- 
ing themfelves  :  for  very  few  of  them  have  back  plates,  greaves,  or 
gauntlets,  and  none  at  all  any  cafques  or  helmets;  and  thofe  few 
ijiftead  of  pikes,  carry  halberds  about  fix  feet  long  with  fliarp  points, 
and  heads  fomething  like  a  battle-axe  :  they  have  likewife  Muf- 
queteers  amongft  them,  inftead  of  the  Slingers  and  Bowmen  em- 
ployed by  the  Ancients.  Thefe  arms  and  this  fort  of  armour  were 
invented,  and  are  ftill  ufed  by  the  Germans,  particularly  by  the  Swifs  : 
for  being  poor,  but  defirous  at  all  times  to  defend  their  liberties 
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igainll  the  ambition  of  the  German  Princes,  (who  are  rich  and  can 
arfurtl  to  keep  Cavalry,  which  tlie  poverty  of  the  Swifs  will  not  al- 
low them  to  do)  they  are  obliged  to  engage  on  foot,  and  therefore 
find  it  neccii'ary  to  continue  their  ancient  manner  of  fighting,  in  or- 
der to  make  head  againft  the  fury  of  the  enemy's  Cavalry.  Upon 
diis  account  they  llill  ufe  the  Pike,  a  weapon  that  enables  them  not 
only  to  keep  off  the  horfc,  but  very  often  break  and  defeat  them  ; 
and  without  which,  men  o{  the  greatcll  experience  in  military  affairs 
fay,  that  Infantry  are  good  for  little  or  nothing.  The  Germans  ac- 
cordingly put  fo  much  confidence  in  this  fort  of  Infantry,  that  with 
fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  of  them  they  will  attack  any  number  of 
horfc  ;  of  which  we  have  had  many  inffances  of  late  j  and  fuch  is 
the  general  opinion  of  their  excellence  from  the  many  remarkable 
Services  they  have  done,  that  fince  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII. 
into  Italy,  all  other  nations  in  Europe  have  adopted  the  fame  wea- 
pons and  manner  of  fighting;  the  Spaniards  in  particular  have  got 
very  great  reputation  by  it. 

Cosimo.   Which  method  of  arming  would  you  recommend,  the 
German,  or  that  of  the  ancient  Romans  ì 

Fa  BK I  ZIO.  The  Romans  without  doubt;  and  I  will  fliew  you  the 

advantages  and  dilad\antages  of  them  both.     The  German  Infantry 

are  able  not  only  to  fuffain  the  fhock  of  Cavalry,   but  to  break  them; 

they  are  more  expeditious  upon  a  march  and  in  forming  themfelves; 

bccaufe   they   are  not  overloaded  with  arms.     On   the  other  hand, 

they  are  much  expofed  to  wounds,  both  at  a  diftance  and  when  they 

are  clofe  engaged,   becaufe  they  are  fo  flightly  armed  ;  they  are  of  no 

great  Service  in  fforming  a  tov/n,  or  even  in  a  field  battle  where  they 

meet  with  a  vigorous  refinance.     But  the  Roman  Infantry  knew  how 

to  deal  with  Cavalry  as  well  as  the  German  ;   their  armour  was  fuch 

that  they  were  not  fo  liable  to  be  wounded  either  in  clofe  fight  or  at 

a  dillance;  they  both  attacked,  and  fuftained  an  attack  much  better, 

on  account  of  their    targets;  they  did   more  execution  with    their 

fwords  when  they  fought  an  enemy  hand  to  hand,   than  the  Germans 

can  do  with  their  Pikes;  and  if  the  latter  have  Swords  too,  they  are 

not  capable  of  cffccfring  any  great  matters  with  them,  becaufe   they 

have   no  targets  :   they  were  fo  well  armed  and  fo  fecure  under  the 

llielter  of  their  targets,  that  they  v/cre  very  ferviceable  in  ftormlng 

a  breach.     So  that  they  laboured  under   no  other  incenvenience  but 

the  weight  of  their  armour;  which  yet  they   got  the  better  of  by 

accufto.ming  themfelves   to  carry  heavy  burdens,  and  to  endure   all 

Other  forts  of  hardHiip  and  fatigue,  which  made  that  matter  eafy  and 

familiar  to  them.     You  muff  confider  likevvife  that  Infantry  are  often 

obliged  to  engage  other  Infantry  and  Cavalry  together:  and  that  if 

they 
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they  cannot  fuftain  the  fhock  of  Cavahy,  (or  even  if  they  can)  and 
are  yet  afraid  of  facing  another  body  of  Infantry  that  is  better  armed 
and  difciplined  than  themfelves,  they  are  of  little  account.  Now  if 
you  will  compare  the  German  Infantry  with  the  Roman,  you  will 
find  the  former  very  fit  to  oppofe  Cavalry  (as  I  faid  before),  but  that 
they  would  certainly  have  the  difadvantage,  if  they  were  to  engage 
other  Infantry  that  were  no  better  than  themfelves,  if  they  were 
armed  and  appointed  like  the  Romans  :  fo  that  one  is  to  be  prefer- 
red to  the  other,  becaufe  the  German  are  only  fit  to  cope  with  horfe, 
but  the  Roman  knew  how  to  deal  both  with  horfe  and  foot. 

Cosimo.  I  fhould  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  would  give  us  fome 
particular  inftance  of  this  by  way  of  illuftration. 

Fabrizio.  You  will  find  many  in  hiftory,  where  the  Romaa 
Infantry  have  beat  infinite  numbers  of  horfe,  and  none  where  they 
•have  been  worfled  by  other  Infantry,  either  through  any  defi- 
ciency in  their  own  arms,  or  advantage  of  thofe  in  an  enemy. 
For  if  there  had  been  any  deficiency  in  their  own,  and  they 
had  met  with  other  people  that  armed  their  Soldiers  better  than 
they  did,,  they  could  not  have  made  fuch  prodigious  conquers,  with- 
out laying  afide  their  own  method  and  arming  themfelves  in  the  fame 
or  a  better  manner  :  but  as  they  never  did  this,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude they  never  found  any  other  people  who  excelled  them  in  that 
refpect.  But  this  cannot  be  faid  of  the  German  Infantry  :  for  they 
have  always  made  bad  proof  when  they  have  been  engaged  by  other 
Infantry  as  obflinate  and  well  conduced  as  themfelves  :  which  mufl 
be  owing  to  the  advantage  the  enemy  had  over  them  in  their  arms. 
Philip  Vifconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  being  invaded  by  an  army  of  eigh- 
teen thoufand  Swifs,  fent  Count  Carmignuola  againft  them,  who  was 
at  that  time  Commander  in  chief  of  his  forces.  But  Carmignuola 
having  no  more  than  fix  thoufand  horfe  and  a  fmall  body  of  foot  in 
his  army,  and  coming  to  an  engagement  with  them,  was  prefently 
defeated  with  great  lofs.  As  he  was  an  able  Soldier,  however,  he 
faw  what  advantage  fuch  an  enemy  had  over  Cavalry  ;  and  having 
raifed  another  army,  he  went  to  look  for  the  Swifs  a  fecond  time  : 
but  when  he  came  near  them,  he  ordered  all  his  Gens  d'Armes  to 
difmount  and  fight  on  foot  i  which  they  did  with  fuch  fuccefs  that 
they  killed  fifteen  thoufand  of  the  enemy,  and  the  reft,  feeing  no 
poffibility  of  efcaping,  threw  down  their  arms  and  furrendered. 

Cosimo.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

Fabrizio.  I  told  you  a  little  while  ago  :  but  as  you  feem  either 
to  have  forgot,  or  not  to  have  underflood  what  I  faid,  I  will  repeat 
it.  When  the  German  Infantry,  who  (as  I  faid  before)  are  but  in- 
differently provided  with   defenfive  armour,  and   make   ufe  of  the 

Sword. 
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Sword  and  t1ic  Pike  for  their  ofl'enlivc  wonr  >n'i,  come  to  engage  an 
enemy  that  is  wcH-armeJ  at  all  poiiits  (a<;  the  Gens  d'Armcs  were, 
whom  Cnrmtgniiola  caiifcd  to  difmount)  they  are  eafily  dealt 
with  :  for  the  enemy  has  nothiiig  to  do  hut  to  receive  their  pikes 
upon  their  targets,  and  to  rudi  iiì  upon  them  Sword  in  hand  j 
alter  which,  the  danger  is  chiefly  over:  for  the  German  pikes  ate  (b 
lonc^,  that  the)'  cannot  avail  themfclves  of  thcih  in  clòlè  fight,  nor 
will  their  fwords  iVand  them  in  any  great  ftead,  as  they  are  fo  (lightly 
armed  themfclves,  and  arc  engaged  with  enemies  tlvat  arc  completely 
armed  from  head  to  foot.  So  that  whoever  confiders  the  advantage's 
"and  difidvantagcs  on  each  fide,  will  fee  that  thofe  who  are  fo  poorly- 
armed  have  no  remedy  againft  an  enemy  that  i^  completely  àrinexi 
-when  he  charges  home,  and  has  fullained  the  firft  pufli  of  the  pikes. 
For  when  two  armies  are  refolved  to  engage,  and  advance  upon  each 
other  every  moment,  they  muft  of  neceffity  foon  come  clofe  together': 
and  thougli  fome  of  the  men  in  the  firft  ranks  on  one  fide,  may  either 
he  killed  or  overthroxvn  by  the  pikes  on  the  other,  there  will  l3e  enow 
left  to  carry  the  day  :  hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  Carmigntiola 
made  fuch  a  (langhter  amongft  the  Swifs,  with  little  or  no  lofs  oà 
his  own  fids. 

Cosimo.  It  mufi:  be  confidered  that  Carmignuola's  men  were  Gens 
d'Arme?,  though  they  were  on  foot,  and  covered  all  over  with 
armour,  whicli  enabled  them  to  do  what  they  did  :  I  fliould 
think  it  would  be  a  good  way  therefore,  to  arm  Infantry  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Fabrizio.  If  you  would  recollect  what  I  faid  concerning  the  ar- 
mour which  the  Roman  Infantry  made  ufe  of,  you  would  be  of  ano- 
ther opinion  ;  for  m-jn  who  have  cafques  upon  their  heads,  their  bo- 
dies defended  by  ihields  and  cuirafTes,  their  legs  and  arms  covered 
with  greaves  and  gauntlets,  are  better  able  to  defend  themfelves 
againil  pikes,  and  to  break  in  upon  them,  than  Gens  d'Armes  on 
foot  :  of  which  I  will  give  you  a  modern  example  or  two.  A  body 
of  Spanifh  Infantry  being  tranfported  from  Sicily  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  to  relieve  Gonfalvo  da  Cordovo,  who  was  fhut  up  in  Bar- 
letta by  the  French,  Monfieur  d'Aubigni  was  fcnt  to  oppofc  their 
march  with  fome  Gens  d'Armes  and  about  four  thoufand  Swifs  foot. 
When  they  came  to  engage,  the  Swifs  prefled  fo  hard  upon  the  ene- 
my with  their  pikes,  that  they  foon  opened  their  ranks  :  but  the 
Spaniards,  under  the  cover  of  their  bucklers,  nimbly  rudied  in  upon 
them  with  their  fwords,  and  laid  about  them  fo  furioufly,  that  they 
made  a  very  great  ilaughter  of  the  Swifs,  and  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory.    Every  one  knows  what  numbers  of  Swifs  Infantry  were  cut 

to 
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to  pieces  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  in  the  fame  manner  :  for  the  Spa- 
nici foot  having  clofed  with  the  Swifs,  made  fo  good  a  ufe  of  their 
fwords,  that  not  one  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  left  alive,  if  a 
body  of  French  Cavalry  had  not  fortunately  come  up  to  refcue  them  : 
after  which,  the  Spaniards,  however,  drew  up  clofe  together  in  good 
order,  and  made  a  handfome  retreat  with  little  orno  lofs.  I  conclude 
therefore,  that  no  Infantry  can  properly  be  called  good,  but  fuch  as 
are  able  not  only  to  make  head  againft  Cavalry,  but  againft  any 
other  fort  of  Infantry  whatfoever  :  and  this  mull  be  entirely  ow- 
ing to  their  difcipline  and  manner  of  arming,  as  I  have  often  faid 
before. 

Cosimo.  How  then  would  you  have  them  armed  ? 
"Fabrizio.  I  would  take  fome  of  the  Roman  arms  and  armour, 
and  fome  of  the  German  ;  half  of  my  men  Ihould  be  armed  with  one, 
and  half  with  the  other;  for  if  in  every  fix  thoufand  foot,  three 
thoufand  were  provided  with  fwords  and  fliields  like  the  Romans, 
two  thoufand  with  pikes,  and  one  thoufand  with  muflcets,  like  the 
Germans,  it  would  be  fufficient  for  my  purpofe,  as  I  fliall  Ihiew  you 
prefently.  For  I  would  place  my  Pikemen  either  in  the  front  of  the 
battle,  or  where  I  thought  the  enemy's  Cavalry  were  mod  likely  to 
make  an  impreflion  :  and  the  others  I  would  pofb  in  fuch  a  manner 
as.  to  fupport  the  Pikemen,  and  pufli  forwards  when  a  way  was 
opened  for  them  :  which  I  think  w^ould  be  a  better  method  of  arm- 
ing and  drawing  up  a  body  of  Infantry,  than  any  other  that  is  ufed 
at  prefent. 

Cosimo.  So  much  for  Infantry.  I  fliould  now  be  glad  to  know 
■whether  you  would  recommend  the  ancient  or  modern  way  of  arm- 
ing Cavalry. 

Fabrizio.  Confidering  the  war  faddles  and  flirrups  which  are  now 
in  ufe,  and  were  not  known  to  the  Ancients,  I  think  men  muft  fit 
much  firmer  on  horfeback  at  prefent  than  they  could  do  formerly.  I 
think  likewife,  our  way  of  arming  is  more  fecure,  and  that  our 
Gens  d'  Armes  are  capable  of  making  a  greater  imprefiion  than  any 
fort  of  Cavalry  the  Antients  ever  had.  I  am  not  of  opinion  how- 
ever, that  we  ought  to  depend  any  more  upon  Cavalry  in  general 
than  they  did  in  former  times  :  for  (as  I  faid  before)  we  have  often 
feen  them  fhamefully  beaten  of  late  by  Infantry  ;  and  indeed  they 
muft  always  come  off  with  the  worfi:  when  they  engage  Infantry 
that  are  armed  and  appointed  in  the  manner  abovementioned.  Ti- 
granes,  King  of  Armenia,  brought  an  army  of  an  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  horfe  into  the  field  (many  of  whom  were  armed  like  our 
Gens  d'  Armes  at  prefent,  and  called  CataphraitiJ  againft  Lucullus  the 
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Roman   General,  whole  ;\rmy  conlirted  only  of  fix   thoufand  horfc 
and  fifteen  thoufand  foot  :  upon  which  Tigraiics  f^id,  they  ivere  more 
like  the  train  of  un   uimhajìhdor  than  an  army.     Neverthclcfs,  when 
thcv  came  to  engage,  the  King  was  routed  :  and  the  Hiftorian,  who 
gives  us  an  account  of  that  hattle,  imputes  the  defeat  entirely  to  the 
little  fervice  that  was  done   hy  the  Catapliratti,  wliofe  faces  were  co- 
vered in  llicli  a  manner  that  they  could  hardly  fee,  much  Icfs  annoy 
the  enemy,  and  their  limbs  fo  overloaded  with  heavy  armour,  that 
when  any  of  them   fell  from  their  horfes,   they  could  hardly  get  up 
a^ain,  or  make  any  ufe  of  their  arms.     I  will  venture  to  aHirm  there- 
fore, that  fuch  States   as   depend  more  upon  Cavalry  than  Infantry, 
will  alwavs  be  weak   and  expofed   to  ruin  ;   as   Italy  has  been  in  our 
times  :  for  we  have  ÌQcn  it  over-run  from  one  end  to   the  other,  and 
plundered  by  fiDreigncrs,   merely  becaufe  its  Princes  have  made  little 
or  no  account  at   all  of  Infantry,  and  trulled  folely  to  Cavalry.     It 
is  riuht  however  to  have  fomc  Cavalry  to  fupjiort  and  afilft  Ini'antry  ; 
but  not  to  look   upon    them   as  the  main  ftrength  of  an  army  :   for 
they  are  highly  necefiary  to  reconnoitre  a  country,  to  fcour  the  roads, 
to  make  incurfions,  and'lay  wafte  an  enemy's  country,  to  beat  up  their 
quarter?,  to  keep  them  in  continual  alarm,  and  to  cut  off  their  con- 
vovs  :  but  in   field  battles,  which  commonly  decide  the  fate  of  na- 
tions, and  for  which   armies  are   chiefly  defigned,  they  are  fitter  to 
purfue  an  enemy  that  is   routed   and  flying   than  any  thing  elfe  :   and 
confequcntly  are  much  inferior  to  foot  [J  ]. 

Cosimo.'  Here  I  could  wllli  to  have  two  difficulties  refolved.  In 
the  firfl  place,  every  body  knows  that  the  Parthians  never  ufed  any 
other  forces  but  Cavalry  in  their  wars,  and  yet  they  fhared  the  world 
with  the  Romans  :  in  the  next,  I  can  neither  fee  how  Infantry  can 
be  able  to  fuftain  Cavalry  ;  nor  to  what  the  ftrength  of  the  one,  and 
the  weaknefs  of  the  other  is  owing. 

Fabrizio.  1  either  told  you  before,  or  defigned  to  tell  you,  that 
what  I  intended  to  fay  concerning  the  Art  of  War  fliould  be  limited 
to  Europe  ;  and  therefore  fhall  think  myfclf  cxcufed  from  accounting 
for  the  conduci  of  the  Afiatic  nations.  I  cannot  help  obferving  to 
vou,  however,  that  the  difcipline  of  the  Parthians  was  quite  dffFe- 
rent  trom  that  of  the  Romans  :  for  the  former  all  fought  on  horfeback, 
in  a  loofe  and  irregular  manner,  which  is  not  much  to  be  depended 
upon  :  the  latter,  on  the  contraiy,  fought  chiefly  on  foot  in  clofe 
and  regular  order  :  and  their  fuccefs  was  various  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  countries  in  which  they  happened  to  fight.  For  in  cn- 
clofed  places,  the  Romans  generally  got  the  better  i  and  the  Parthians 
had  the  advantage  in  large  open  plains  :  and  indeed  the  nature  of 

the 
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the  country  they  had  to  defend  was  very  favourable  to  their  manner 
of  fighting;  for  it  was  flat  and  open,  a  thoufand  miles  from  any  fea 
coaft,  with  fo  few  rivers  in  it,  that  they  might  fometimes  march  two 
or  three  days  together  without  feeing  any,  and  very  thin  of  tov/ns 
and  inhabitants  :  fo  that  the  Roman  armies  which  marched  but  flowly 
on  account  of  the  heavinefs  of  their  armour,  and  the  good  order 
they  obferved,  were  much  annoyed  by  an  adive  and  light-armed 
enemy,  who  always  fought  on  horfeback,  and  were  at  one  place  over 
night,  and  perhaps  fifty  or  fixty  miles  off  the  next  day  :  in  this  man- 
ner the  Parthians  availed  themfelves  of  their  horfe  with  fo  much 
fuccefs,  that  they  ruined  the  army  conduded  by  Craflus,  and  reduced 
that  under  the  command  of  Mark  Anthony  to  the  utmcit  diflrefs. 
But  (as  I  faid  before)  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  to  Europe  alone  in  what 
I  have  to  lay  of  thefe  matters,  and  quote  only  the  examples  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  former  times,  and  the  Germans  at  prefent. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  other  point  if  you  pleafe,  viz.  what  it 

is  that  makes  Infantry  fuperior  to  Cavalry. 1  fay  then,  in  the  firft 

place,  that  Cavalry  cannot  march  through  all  roads,  as  foot  can  ; 
and  they  are  flower  in  their  motions,  when  it  is  neceflary  to  change 
their  order  :  for  if  there  ihould  be  occafion  to  retreat  when  they  are 
advancing,  or  to  advance  when  they  are  retreating  ;  to  wheel  off  to 
the  right  or  left  ;  to  move  when  they  are  halting,  or  to  halt  when 
they  are  in  motion,  it  is  certain  they  cannot  do  it  fo  foon  as  Infantry; 
and  if  they  are  thrown  into  confufion  by  fome  fudden  fhock,  they 
cannot  rally  fo  eafily  even  when  the  lliock  is  over.  Befides,  it  often 
happens  that  a  brave  and  fpirited  fellow  is  put  upon  a  pitiful  horfe, 
and  a  coward  upon  one  that  is  unruly  and  ungovernable  ;  in  either  of 
which  cafes,  fome  diforder  mufl:  enfue.  Why  then  fhould  it  feem 
wonderful  that  a  firm  and  compad  body  of  foot  fliould  be  able  to 
fufl:ain  an  attack  of  Cavalry  ;  efpecially  as  horfes  are  fenfible  animals, 
and  when  they  are  apprehenfive  of  danger,  cannot  eafily  be  brought 
to  rufli  into  it  ?  You  fliould  likewife  compare  the  force  that  impels 
them  to  advance,  with  that  which  makes  them  retreat,  and  you  will 
then  find,  that  the  latter  is  much  more  powerful  than  the  former  : 
for  in  one  cafe,  they  feel  nothing  but  the  prick  of  a  fpur,  but  in  the 
other,  they  fee  a  rank  of  pikes,  and  other  fharp  weapons  prefented 
to  them  ;  fo  that  you  may  fee  both  from  ancient  and  modern  proofs, 
that  good  Infantry  will  always  be  able  not  only  to  make  head  again  ft 
Cavalry,  but  generally  to  get  the  better  of  them.  But  if  you  objed, 
that  the  fury  with  which  the  horfes  are  driven  on  to  charge  an 
enemy,  makes  them  regard  a  pike  no  more  than  a  fpur  ;  I  anfwer, 
that  though  a  horfe  be  upon  his  career,  yet  he  will  bate  of  his  Ipeed 
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when  he  comes    near   the  pikes  ;  and  when  he  begins  to  feel   the 
pciints  of  them,   he  will  either  A  ind  lloek  Hill,  or  wheel  oli"  to  the 
right  or  left.     To  convince   vourfelf  of  this,  try   if  you  can  ride  a 
horfe  againft  a  wall,  and  I   hincy  you  will   fmd  very    few,  if  any, 
how  fpirited  foever  they  may  be,  that  can  be  made  to  do  that.    Julius 
Cirfar,   before  an  eniracement  which  he  had  with  the  Swifs  in  Gaul, 
not  only  difmounted  himfell",  but  caufed  all  his  Cavalry  to  difniount 
alfo,  and  fent  their  horfes  away  to  a  place  nt  fome  dillance  from  the 
field  of  battle,  as  fitter  for  flight  than  to  fight  upon.     Notwithlland- 
mg  thefe  natural  impediments,  however,   to  which   Cavalry  are  fub- 
jeCt,  a  General  who  commands  an  army,  which  coniifls  chiefiy  of  In- 
fantry, lliould  always  lead  them  through  roads  upon  his  march,  where 
he  cannot  be  attacked  by  Cavalry  without  great  trouble  and  inconve- 
nience ;  and  fuch   roads  may  eafily  be  found  in  moft  countries.     If 
he  marches  over  hills,   they  will   protedt  him  from  the  fury  of  their 
career,  which  you  feem  to  think  irrefillible  :   if  he  marches  through  a 
fiat  country,  the  hedges,  and  ditches,  and  woods,  will  generally  fecure 
him  ;  every  little  bank  or  thicket   how  inconfiderable  foever,  every 
vineyard  or  plantation,  is  fufhcicnt  to  embarrafs  Cavalry,  and  to  pre- 
\ent  their  a<iting  with  any  material  effedt  ;  and  if  they   come   to  en- 
gage, it  is  probable  they  may  meet  with  the  fame  impediments  in  a 
field  of  battle  as  upon  a  march  ;  for  the  leaft  obftrudion  I'poils  their 
career,  and   damps  their  ardour.      The  Roman  armies,  however,  I 
mufl:  tell  you,  put   fuch  confidence   in  their  armour  and  manner  of 
fighting,  that   if  it    was  in   their    power  to  chufe   one  place,    that 
was   ever  fo  rough  and  confined,  in  order   to  fhelter  them  from  the 
fury  of  the  enemy's  Cavalry,  and  to  prevent   them  from  extending 
their  lines  ;  or  another  where  fuch  Cavalry  might  atl  with  thegreateft 

advantage,  they   always  made  choice  of  the  latter. But  now  we 

have  armed  our  Infantry,  it  is  time  to  exercife  them  :  let  us  fee 
therefore  in  what  manner  the  Romans  ufed  to  exercife  their  Infantry 
before  they  were  fuffered  to  engage  an  enemy  ;  for  though  foldiers 
may  be  well-chofen  and  armed,  they  will  never  be  good  for  any  thing 
if  they  are  not  diligently  exercifed.  Now  this  exercife  ought  to  be  of 
three  kinds.  In  the  firft  place,  they  muft  be  taught  to  endure  all 
forts  of  hardfliip  and  fatigue,  as  well  as  to  be  dexterous  and  agile  : 
in  the  next,  to  handle  their  arms  well  :  and  laftly,  to  obferve  orders, 
and  obey  commajid,  and  to  keep  their  ranks  and  ftations  whether  it 
be  upon  a  march,  or  in  battle,  or  in  encamping;  which  are  the  three 
principal  operations  in  an  army,  and  if  they  are  well  executed,  a  Ge- 
neral will  come  off  with  reputation  even  when  he  lofes  a  battle.  The 
Ancients  therefore  had  very  flrid  laws  and  ordinances  to  enforce  the 

conflant 
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conftant  pradice  of  thefe  exerciTes  in  every  particular  :  their  youth 
were  accuflomed  to  run  races,  to  leap,  to  pitch  the  bar,  and  to 
wreftle  ;  all  which  are  very  necefiary  qualifications  in  Soldiers:  for 
fwiftnefs  of  foot  will  enable  them  to  be  before-hand  with  an  enemy 
in  feizing  an  advantageous  poft,  to  come  upon  them  on  a  fudden,  - 
and  to  overtake  them  when  they  are  flying  :  if  they  are  nimble  and 
dexterous,  they  will  know  how  to  avoid  a  blow,  and  find  no  difficulty 
in  getting  over  a  foife  or  breaft-work  :  and  if  they  are  ftrong,  they 
will  be  able  to  carry  their  arms  with  more  eafe  ;  to  make  a  greater 
impreffion  upon  the  enemy,  or  to  fuflain  a  fhock  the  better.  But 
above  all,  they  fliould  be  inured  to  carry  heavy  burdens,  which  is 
very  necefiary  :  for  upon  fome  great  and  preffing  occafions,  they  may 
be  obliged  to  carry  provifions  with  them  for  feveral  days,  befides  their 
arms,  which  they  could  not  do  if  they  were  not  accufiiomed  to  fuch 
things  :  and  by  thefe  means  great  dangers  are  often  avoided,  and 
fometimes  glorious  vid;ories  obtained.  To  accufi:om  their  young 
men  to  their  armour,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  handle  their  arms 
with  dexterity,  the  ancients  ufed  to  clothe  them  in  armour  which 
was  twice  as  heavy  as  that  which  they  were  to  wear  in  battle,  and 
infiead  of  a  fword,  tliey  put  a  thick  cudgel  in  their  hands  which  was 
loaded  with  lead  in  the  infide,  and  much  heavier  than  a  fword  : 
after  this,  they  fixed  pofts  in  the  earth  about  fix  feet  high,  and  fo 
firm  that  no  blows  could  move  them  ;  upon  which  the  young  men 
ufed  to  exercife  themfelves  with  their  cudgel  and  buckler,  as  if  they 
had  been  real  enemies,  fometimes  making  a  ftroke  at  the  top,  as  if 
it  had  been  the  head  or  face  of  a  man,  fometimes  at  the  right  or 
left  fide,  fometimes  at  the  lower  part,  fometimes  advancing  brifi^ly 
upon  it,  and  at  others  retreating  a  fi:ep  or  two  ;  by  which  means 
they  became  dexterous  and  expert,  not  only  in  defending  themfelves, 
but  annoying  an  enemy,  and  the  weight  of  their  falfe  arms  made 
their  true  ones  feem  light  and  eafy  to  be  wielded.  The  Romans 
taught  their  Soldiers  rather  to  thrufi:  than  to  cut  with  their  fwords, 
becaufe  thrufi:s  are  more  dangerous,  harder  to  be  warded  ofi"',  and  he 
that  makes  them  does  not  expofe  his  own  body  fo  much,  and  is 
fooner  ready  to  redouble  than  to  repeat  a  full  fiiroke.  Do  not  think 
it  ftrange,  however,  that  the  Ancients  were  fo  exadl  and  particular 
in  things,  which  to  you,  perhaps,  may  feem  trifling  and  ridiculous  : 
but  confider,  that  when  men  come  to  fight  hand  to  hand,  very  little 
advantage  is  of  great  importance  ;  and  I  mufi:  beg  leave  to  tell  you, 
that  feveral  good  Authors  have  entered  into  a  much  more  minute  and 
circumfi:antial  detail  of  thefe  matters  than  I  have  done  :  for  the  An- 
cients thought  nothing  conduced  more  to  the  welfare  and  fecurity  of 

their 
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their  courvtrv,  tbau  to  have  a  grcit  number  of  men  well -Jlllipli ned, 
and  cxcrciicd,  and  ready  for  \v;ir  ;  well  knowuig,  tliat  neither  richer 
jior  magnificence,  hut  the  reputatioii  of  their  arms  alone,  could  keep 
their  enemies  in  awe  and  fubjedion  :  and  that  defers  in  other  things 
may  fometimes  be  remedied  ;  but  that  in  war,  where  the  fatal  con- 
fcquences  of  them  are  immediately  felt,  they  admit  of  no  remedy. 
Belides,  expcrtnefs  ìjì  thefe  exerciles  makes  men  bold  and  courageous 
in  battle  :  for  inllead  of  being  afraid,  every  one  is  eager  to  dillin- 
''uilh  himfelf  in  fuch  points  as  he  knows  he  excels  in.  The  An- 
cients tlierefore,  took  great  care  to  make  tlieir  youth  [x^fed  in  all 
foldier-hke  exercifes  :  for  they  likewife  accullomed  them  to  throw 
,darts,  that  were  much  heavier  than  thofc  they  carried  in  war,  at  the 
polls  I  nientioned  before  ;  which  taught  them  to  be  very  expert  in 
the  ulc  of  that  weapon,  aud  made  their  arms  flrong  and  mufcular. 
They  were  alfo  taught  how  to  ufc  the  crofs  bow,  the  loiig  bow, 
and  the  fling  ;  and  in  all  thefe  things  there  were  mailers  appointed 
on  purpofe  to  inllrud  them  :  fo  that  when  they  were  called  out  to 
fene  in  the  wars,  they  were  fo  well  prepared  that  they  wanted  no- 
thin^  to  make  them  excellent  Soldiers,  but  to  be  taught  how  to  keep 
their  ranks  upon  a  march  or  in  battle,  and  to  obey  orders  :  which 
they  quickly  learnt  by  being  incorporated  with  others  who  had  ferved 
a  lono-  time,  and  were  thoroughly   experienced  in  that  part  of  dif- 

cipline. 

Cosimo.  What  exercifes  would  you  recommend  to  fuch  as  are  to 

-compofe  our  Infantry  at  prefent  ? 

Fabrizio.  Moll  of  thofe  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  as 
running,  wrellling,  leaping,  carrying  heavy  arms,  the  ufe  of  the 
crofs  bow,  the  long  bow,  and  the  mufket  ;  which  lad  is  a  new  wea- 
pon, you  know,  but  a  vei^  ufeful  one.  To  thefe  exercifes  I  would 
accuflom  all  the  youth  in  the  country,  but  thofe  in  particular  who 
are  deilined  to  be  Soldiers  :  and  for  this  purpofe,  I  would  fet  afide 
all  holidays  and  idle  times.  I  would  hkewife  have  them  taught  to 
fwim,  which  is  very  neceflary  ;  for  all  rivers  have  not  bridges  over 
them,  nor  can  they  expe<ft  to  find  boats  always  ready  to  tranfport 
them  :  fo  that  if  your  Soldiers  cannot  fwim,  you  will  lofe  many  ad- 
vantages and  opportunities  of  doing  great  things  [g].     The  reafon 

why 
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When  the  ancient  Greeks  would  upbraid  anyone  with  extreme  infufHciency,  they 
.  .,min  a  proverbial  manner,  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  fwim.  Julius  Casfar  was 
aJfoof  opinion,  that  fwimming  was  of  great  ufe  in  war,  and  he  himfeit  found  it  fo  ;  for 
chufing  moft  commonly  to  march  on  foot,  as  Alexander  the  Great  alfo  did,  he  always 
fwam  over  the  Rivers  in  his  way,  when  expedition  was  required.  When  he  was  iii 
Eri'pt,  beine  forced  to  ect  into  a  little  boat  for  his  fafcty,  and  fo  many  people  leaping  in 
^'^'         ^  ^  with 
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why  the  Romans  exercifed  their  youth  in  the  Campus  Martius  was 
becaufe  the  Tiber  ran  clofe  by  it  ;  that  fo  when  they  were  fatigued, 

they  might  refrefh  themfelvcs  in  the  river,  and  learn  to  fwim. 

I  fliould  alfo  chufe  (Uke  the  Ancients)  to  have  thofe  properly  exer- 
cifed that  are  to  ferve  in  the  Cavalry  ;  for  it  is  very  necelfary  ;  becaufe 
it  not  only  teaches  them  to  ride  well,  but  to  avail  themfelves  of  their 
ftrength  in  a  better  manner.  For  which  purpofe,  they  had  wooden 
horfes  upon  which  they  exercifed  themfelves,  vaulting  upon  them 
fometim.es  with  armour  on,  and  fometimes  with  none,  without  any 
afliftance,  and  on  either  fide  of  the  horfe  :  fo  that  upon  a  fignal  or 
word  of  command  from  their  in ftrudors,  they  were  all  either  mounted 
or  difmounted  in  a  moment.  Now  as  thefe  exercifes  both  for  horfe 
and  foot  were  pradifed  without  any  difficulty  or  inconvenience  in 
former  times,  they  might  eafily  be  introduced  again  amongft  the 
youth  of  any  ftate  at  prefent,  if  the  Governors  of  it  fo  pleafed  ;  as 
in  fad:  they  have  been  in  fome  of  the  weftern  nations,  where  they 
divide  the  inhabitants  into  Clafies,  which  take  their  refpeótive  names 
from  the  different  forts  of  arms  they  make  ufe  of  in  battle  :  and  as- 
thefe  confift  of  pikes,  halberds,  mufl^ets,  and  bows,  the  men  that 
carry  thofe  weapons  are  called  pikemen,  halberdeers,  mufketeers, 
bowmen,  or  archers.  Every  inhabitant  is  likewife  obliged  to  declare 
in  which  of  thefe  Clafies  he  chufes  to  be  enrolled  :  and  as  fome  of 
them  cannot  be  fit  to  bear  arms,  either  on  account  of  their  age  or 
fome  other  impediment,  they  make  a  deleBiis  or  choice  out  of  each 
Ciafs,  and  call  thofe  who  are  thus  q\\o{^vì  jurati,  becaufe  they  make 
them  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  obedience.  Thefe /V^r^// then  are 
called  together  upon  holidays,  and  exercifed  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  arms 
as  they  take  their  name  from;  every  Clafs  having  its  particular  place 
afiigned  by  the  Governors  of  the  State,  where  it  is  to  rendezvous 
and  be  exercifed;  and  every  man  belonging  to  it,  as  well  as  the  jurati, 
is  to  appear  and  bring  his  proportion  of  money  with  him  to  defray 
the  expenees  that  are  occafioned  by  thofe  meetings.  What  there- 
fore is  adiually  done  by  others,  I  fhould  think  might  be  done  by  our 

with  him,  that  it  was  in  danger  of  finking,  he  chofe,  though  he  was  of  an  advanced  age, 
to  commit  himfelf  to  the  lea,  and  fwam  to  his  fleet,  which  lay  about  two  hundred  paces 
off,  hoIdii>g  his  poclcet  book  above  water  in  his  left  hand,  and  drawing  his  armour  in  his 
teeth.  Sucton.  in  J.  Cafare^  Setì.  64.  Another  time,  during  the  war  he  was  engaged  in 
with  Petreius  and  Afranius,  he  commanded  his  whole  army  to  pafs  a  River  by  fwimming, 
without  any  manner  of  neceflity. 

rapuitque  ruens  in  prselia  miles. - 


Quod  fugiens  timuifTet  iter,  mox  uda  receptis 

Membra  fovent  armis,  gelidofque  a  gurgite,  curfu 

Reftituunt  artus.  Lucan.  L.  IV.  v.  151.  &c. 

country- 
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coiintn'mcn  :  but  they  arc  grown  To  lazy  and  degenerate  tliat  tlicy 
will  not  imitate  any  thing  that  is  good  ;  though  it  was  entirely  owing 
to  fuch  cxcrcilcs  th.it  the  Ancients  had  liich  excellent  Infantry,  and 
that  the  States  in  the  Weft,  abovemcntioned,  have  much  better  at 
prefent  than  we  have  ;  for  the  Romans  either  exercifcd  them  at 
home  the  time  of  their  Republic,  or  abroad,  under  the  reign  of  their 
Emperors,  as  I  have  faid  before;  but  the  Italian  States  will  not  cxcr- 
cilc  them  at  home,  and  abroad  they  cannot  ;  becaufe  they  are  not 
their  own  Subjcds,  and  therefore  will  do  nothing  but  juft  what 
pleafes  thcmfelvcs.  Hence  it  comes  to  paf-^,  that  thefe  military 
cxcrcifes  arc  now  wholly  ncglcd:ed,  and  all  manner  of  difciplinc  is 
at  an  end  ;  which   is   the  true  rcafon   why  many    States,  cfpecially 

in  this  country,  are   become  fo   weak  and  contemptible. But  to 

refume  our  fubjcdt.     It  is   not  fufhcient   to  make  a  good  army,  that 
Hie  Soldiers  arc   inured   to  hardfhips  and  flitiguc,  flrong,  fwil't,  and 
expert  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms  :   they  muft  likcwife   learn  to  keep 
their  raiik?,  to   obey  words    of  command,  and   fignals  by   drum  or 
trumpet,  and  to  obferve  good   order,  whether  they   halt,    advance, 
retreat,  are  upon  a  march,  or  engaged  with  an  enemy  :  for  without 
a  ftri6t  attention  to  thefe  points,  an  army  will  never  be  good  for  any 
thing  :  as  it  is   certain  that  a  parcel  of  difordcrly  and  ill-difciplinc'd 
men,  though   ever  io   brave,  are  not  fo  much  to  be  depended  upon 
as  others  who  are  not  fo  courageous  by  nature,  but  orderly  and  well- 
difciplined  ;  for  good  order  makes  men  bold,  and  confufion  cowards. 
But  that  you  may  better  comprehend  wjiat  I  am  going  to  %,  it  is 
neccflary  to  premife,  that  every  nation  has  had   particular  corps,  or 
bodies  of  Soldiers   in  their  Armies  and  Militias,  which  though  dif- 
fering in  their  names,  varied  but  little  in  the  number  of  men  they 
were  compofed  of;  as  they  generally  confifled  of  fix,  or  at  moft,  of 
eight  thoufand.     Thus   the   Romans   had  their  Legions^  the  Greeks 
their  Phalanxes,  the  Gauls   their  Caterva,  and  the  Swifs  at  prefent 
(who  are  the  only  people  that  have  any  traces  of  the  ancient  military 
inftitutions  left  amongft  them)  what  we  fhould  call  Regiments  in  our 
country  :  but  they  all  divided  them  into  Battalions  or  fmaller  bodies, 
as  beft  fuited  their  purpofes.     Let   us  then  call  them  by  the  name 
that  is  mod  familiar  to  us,  and  form  them  according  to  the  beft  dif- 
pofitions  that   have  been  made,  either  by  the  Ancients  or  Moderns. 
Now  as  the  Romans  divided  their  Legion,  which  cojififted  of  betwixt 
five  and  fix  thoufand  men,  into  ten  Cohorts,  we  will  alfo  divide  our 
Regiment,  which  is  to   confift   of  fix  thoufand  foot,  into  ten  Batta- 
lions of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  a  piece  ;  of  whom  four  hundred 
{hould   be   heavy  armed,  and  the  other  fifty  light  armed.     Of  the 

heavy 
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heavy-armed,  let  three  hundred  have  fwords  and  targets,  and  be 
called  Targetme?!  ;  another  hundred  fhould  have  pikes,  and  be  called 
Ordinary  Pikemen  ;  the  other  fifty  light-armed  men  muft  carry  muf- 
kpts,  crofs-bows,  halberds,  and  targets,  whom  we  will  call  by  the 
old  name  of  Ordinary  Velites  j  fo  that  in  the  ten  Battalions  there  will 
be  three  thoufand  Targetmen,  one  thoufand  ordinary  Pikemen,  and 
five  hundred  ordinary  Velites  j  that  is  to  fay,  four  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred. But  as  our  Regiment  is  to  confifi  of  fix  thoufand  men,  wc 
mufl  add  fifteen  hundred  more  ;  of  whom  a  thoufand  muft  have 
pikes,  and  be  called  Pikemen  extraordinary  ;  the  other  five  hundred 
jQiould  be  light-armed,  and  called  Velites  extraordinary  i  and  thus  one 
half  of  our  Infantry  would  be  compofed  of  Targetmen,  and  the 
other  of  Pikemen,  and  others  armed  in  a  different  manner.  Every 
Battalion  fhould  have  a  Lieutenant  Colonel,  or  particular  Comman- 
der of  its  own,  four  Captains,  and  forty  Corporals,  befides  a  Captain 
and  five  Corporals  of  the  ordinary  Velites.  Over  the  thoufand  Pike- 
men extraordinary,  there  fhould  be  three  Commanders  or  Lieutenant 
Colonels,  ten  Captains,  and  an  hundred  Corporals  ;  in  the  Velites 
extraordinary,  two  Lieutenant  Colonels,  five  Captains,  and  fifty  Cor- 
porals. I  would  then  appoint  a  Colonel  or  Commander  of  the  whole 
Regiment,  with  his  drum  and  Colours  j  which  every  one  of  the 
Commanders  abovementioned  fhould  likewife  have  :  fo  that  the  whole 
would  confifi  of  ten  Battalions,  compofed  of  three  thoufand  Target- 
men,  a  thoufand  ordinary  Pikemen,  as  many  extraordinary,  five 
hundred  ordinary  V^elites,  five  hundred  more  extraordinary,  in  all  fix 
thoufand  :  amongfl  whom,  there  would  be  fix  hundred  Corporals, 
fifteen  Lieutenant   Colonels,    fifteen   drums    and   colours,    fixty-five 

Captains,  and  the  Colonel  with  his  colours  and  drum. You  fee  I 

have  been  guilty  of  fome  repetition  :  but  it  is  purely  to  make  you 
underfland  me  the  better,  and  that  you  may  not  be  puzzled  or  per- 
plexed w.hen   I   come  to  fpeak  of  drawing  up  an  army  in  order  of 

battle. 1  fay  then,  that  all  Princes  and  Governors  of  Republics 

Ihould  arm  their  Militia  in  this  manner,  and  form  them  into  fuch 
Rtgiments;  of  which  they  ought  to  raife  as  many  as  their  dominions 
will  admit  -,  after  which,  having  divided  them  into  Battalions  accord- 
ing to  the  direólions  I  have  jufl  now  given,  in  order  to  make  them 
perfed:  in  their  difcipline,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  exercife  them  Bat- 
talion by  Battalion  :  and  though  one  Battalion  has  not  men  enow  in 
it  to  form  a  competent  army  of  itfelf,  yet  by  this  means,  every  man 
may  learn  to  do  his  own  duty.  For  two  things  mufl  be  obferved  in 
all  armies  :  firfl,  that  the  men  be  taught  what  they  are  to  do  in  their 
refpedive  Battalions  -,  and  next,  how  every  Battalion  is  to  act 
Vol.  il  K  k  k  when 
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when  it  is  joined  with  otlicrs  to  form  an  army  :  and  thofc  that  arc 
ready  and  expert  in  die  firll,  will  loon  learn  the  Tecond  ;  hut  ùich  as 
•arc  not  [xrrfeCi  in  one,  can  never  be  taught  the  other.  Iwery  Bat- 
talion then  muft  firll  he  taught  Icparately  to  keep  good  order  in  its 
ONSTi  ranks  upon  all  occalions,  and  in  all  j^laces  ;  and  afterwards, 
how  to  :L<t\  in  coniundion  with  the  red,  to  attend  to  the  drums  and 
other  inllrumcnts,  by  which  all  iiiotions  arc  regulated  and  dire(5ted 
in  time  of  battle  ;  to  underlland  from  the  difference  of  founds,  whe- 
ther it  is  to  maintain  its  ground,  or  to  advance,  or  retreat,  or  wheel 
off,  or  face  about.  So  that  when  the  men  know  how  to  keep  their 
ranks  in  fuch  a  manner  that  no  fort  of  ground  nor  any  manoeuvre 
can  throw  them  into  dilbrder  ;  when  they  underftand  what  they  have 
to  do  bv  the  beat  of  the  drum  or  found  of  the  trumpet,  and  where 
to  take  their  llation,  they  will  foon  learn  how  to  a(St  in  concert  with 
the  other  Battalions  of  their  Regiment,  when  they  are  affembled  to 
form  an  armv.  But  as  it  is  neceffary  to  exercife  them  all  together 
fometimes,  the  whole  Regiment  lliould  be  affembled  once  or  twice 
a  year  in  time  of  peace,  to  be  formed  like  an  army  with  front. 
Hanks,  and  rear  in  their  proper  places,  and  to  be  exercifed  for  fome 
days,  as  if  they  were  preparing  to  engage  an  enemy.  Now  fince  a 
Commander  draws  up  his  forces  for  battle,  either  upon  fight  of  an 
enemy,  or  in  apprehenfion  of  one  that  is  not  far  off,  his  army  fhould 
be  exercifed  according  to  the  occafion,  and  fhewn  in  what  order  it  is 
not  only  to  march,  but  to  engage,  if  need  fliould  require  ;  with 
particular  inftrudions  how  to  adt,  if  it  {hould  be  attacked  on  this  or 
that  lide.  But  when  he  would  prepare  his  men  to  attack  an  enemy 
that  is  in  fight,  he  fhould  fhew  them  how  and  where  to  begin  the 
attack,  whither  they  are  to  retreat  if  they  (hould  be  repulfed,  who 
are  to  take  their  places,  what  fignals,  founds,  and  words  of  com- 
mand thev  are  to  obferve,  and  inure  them  to  fham  fights  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  may  be  rather  defirous  than  afraid  to  come  to  a 
real  one.  For  it  is  not  the  natural  courage  of  men  that  makes  an 
army  bold,  but  order  and  good  difcipline  :  becaufe,  when  the  firft 
ranks  know  whither  to  retreat,  and  who  are  to  advance  in  their 
place  if  they  Hiould  be  worfted,  they  will  always  fight  with  fpirit, 
having  relief  fo  near  at  hand  :  nor  will  the  next  ranks  be  daunted  at 
the  misfortune  of  the  firff,  as  they  are  prepared  for  fuch  an  event, 
and  perhaps  not  forry  for  it,  becaufe  they  may  think  it  will  give 
them  the  glory  of  a  vicftory  which  others  could  not  obtain.  Thefe 
exercifes  are  particularly  neceffary  in  an  army  newly  raifed,  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  neglecfted  in  one  that  is  compofed  of  veterans  ;  for 
though  the  Romans  were  trained  up  to  the  ufe  of  arms  from  their 
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youth,  yet  their  Generals  always  exercifed  them  in  this  manner 
with  great  affiduity  for  fome  time  before  they  expected  to  come  to  an 
engagement  :  and  Jofephus  tells  us  in  his  hiftory,  that  even  the  very 
futtlers  and  rabble  that  ufed  to  follow  their  armies,  often  did  good 
ièrvice  in  battle  by  having  feen  the  Soldiers  frequently  exercifed,  and 
learned  to  handle  their  arms,  and  keep  firm  in  their  ranks.  But  armies 
compofed  of  new  men,  which  have  been  raifed  either  for  prefent 
fervice,  or  to  be  formed  into  a  Militia  in  order  to  be  employed  upon 
occafion,  will  be  good  for  nothing  at  all,  if  the  Battalions  are  not  firft 
exercifed  feparately,  and  afterwards  all  together  :  for  as  good  order 
and  difcipline  are  abfolutely  neceffary,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
keep  them  up  amongftthofe  that  know  their  duty,  and  greater  ftill  furely 
to  inftrud:  fuch  as  are  entirely  ignorant  of  it:  to  effe(5t  which,  a  wife 
and  able  Commander  will  fpare  no  fort  of  pains  or  endeavours. 

Cosimo.  You  feem  to  have  deviated  a  little  from  your  point  I 
think  :  for  before  you  have  told  us  how  a  fmgle  Battalion  ought  to 
be  exercifed,  you  talk  of  exercifing  a  whole  army,  and  preparing  it 
for  battle. 

Fabr  izio.  You  fay  very  true  indeed  ;  and  I  confefs  my  zeal  for  thefe 
exercifes  and  inflitutions,  and  my  concern  at  their  being  now  fo  much 
negleóled,  have  led  me  a  little  out  of  the  way,  and  occafioned  me  to 
break  in  upon  the  order  I  had  propofed  to  myfelf.  But  I  will  return  to 
it. You  may  remember  that  I  told  you  it  is  of  the  utmoft  impor- 
tance in  difciplining  a  Battalion  to  make  the  men  keep  their  ranks  well  : 
for  v/hich  purpofe,  it  is  neceflary  to  exercife  them  in  the  manner  called 
■Snail-faflnon  \h\j  and  as  I  faid  there  fhould  be  four  hundred  heavy- 
armed  foot  in  a  Battalion,  I  will  keep  to  that  number.  Thefe  four  hundred 
men  muft  be  formed  into  eighty  ranks,  of  five  in  each  rank,  which 
fhould  learn  both  how  to  extend  themfelves,  and  how  to  reduce  them- 
felves  into  clofer  order,  whether  they  are  moving  flowly  or  brifkly  for- 
wards: but  in  what  manner  this  is  to  be  done,  is  eafier  to  comprehend  by 
feeing  it  ad:ually  performed  than  from  any  defcription  ;  which  is  not 
abfolutely  neceffary  here,  becaufe  every  one  who  has  the  leaft  expe- 
rience in  military  affairs  knows  the  method  of  it,  and  that  its  chief 
ufe  is  to  accuftom  the  men  to  keep  their  ranks.  But  let  us  now 
proceed  to  draw  up  a"  Battalion.  There  are  three  principal  ways 
then  of  doing  this  :  the  firft  and  heft  of  which  is  to  draw  it  up  clofe 
and  compad:  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare  :  the  fecond  is  to  form 
it  in  a  fquare  with  two  horns  [/J  in  the  front:  and  the  third  is  to 

\h\  That  is,  (I  fuppofe)  to  teach  them  how  to  contracSl  or  extend  themfelves  upon 
occafion,  as  that  animal  does. 

[?']  The  original  fays  con  la  fronte  cornuta^  i.  e.  with  a  horned  front  :  the  word  corno  in 
the  Italian  language,  like  carnu  in  the  Latin,  fignifying  a  horn  as  well  as  the  wing  of  an  army, 
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throw  it  into  a  Iquarc  with  an  area  or  vacancy  in  the  mldcik-,  wliicli 
is  coninionJy  called  a  hollow  J'^uarc.  The  firll  may  he  ctt'eCted  two 
ways;  one,  by  doubling  the  ranks,  that  is,  by  receiving  the  Iccond 
rank  into  the  tiril,  the  fourth  into  the  third,  the  lixth  into  the  fifth, 
and  lb  on  ;  that  lo  where  there  were  eighty  ranks  hetore  with  five 
men  in  every  rank,  they  may  be  reduced  to  forty  with  ten  in  a  rank. 
and  by  doubling  them  a  lecond  time,  to  twenty  with  twenty  in  a 
rank.  This  will  make  an  oblong  fquare  :  for  though  there  will  be 
as  many  men  in  the  files  as  in  the  ranks,  yet  the  men  in  the  ranks 
mull  iiand  lo  clofe  together  as  to  touch  each  other,  but  thofe  in  the 
files  mull  be  at  leali  lour  feet  diflant  one  from  another  :  fo  that  the 
fquare  will  be  longer  from  the  front  to  the  rear,  than  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  right  flank  to  that  of  the  left  ;  that  is,  the  files  will 
be  longer  than  the  ranks.  The  fifty  ordinary  Velites  belonging  to 
the  Battalion  mull  not  be  mixed  with  the  other  ranks,  but  polled  on 

each  Hank,  and  in  the  rear,  when  it  is  formed. The  other  way  of 

drawing  up  a  Battiilion  clofe  and  compaia  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
fquare  is  better  than  this,  and  therefore  I  will  be  more  particular  in 
dclcribing  it.     You  remember,  I  take  it  for  granted,  of  how    many 
private  men  and  what  officers  it  is  to  confili,  and  how  they  are  to  bo 
armed:   without  further  repetition  then,  I  fay,  that  the  Battalion  mud 
be  formed  into  twenty  ranks,  with  twenty  men  in  every  rank  ;  that 
is  to  lay,  five  ranks  of  Pikemen  in  the  front,  and  fifteen  of  Target- 
men  in  the  rear  :   tliere  mull  be  two  Captains  in  the  front,  and  two  ia 
the    rear  :   the  Lieutenant   Colonel  or   Commander  of  the  Battalion 
with   his  Colours  and  Drum   mull   take  poll  in  the  interval  betwixt 
the  five  ranks  of  Pikemen  and  the  fifteen  of  Targetmen  :  the  Cor- 
porals are  to  be  placed  upon  the  two  flanks,  one  at  the  extremity  of 
each  rank  in  fuch  a   manner,  that   every  one   of  them  may  have  hij 
men  by  his  fide  ;  thofe  on  the  right  will  have  them  on  their  left,  and 
thofe  on   the  left   will  have  them  on  their  right  :  tlie  fifty  ordinary 
Velites  Ihould  be  polled  upon  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear  of  the  Batta- 
lion.    Now  in  order  to  throw  it  into  this  form,  you  mull  draw  it  up 
in  eighty  ranks,  with  five  men  in  every  rank,  and  placing  the  Velites 
by  themfclves  either  in  the  front  or  the  rear,  every  Captain  mud  put 
himfclf  at  the  head  of  his  Company  or  hundred  man,  or  twenty  ranks 
of  five  men  in  each  ;  of  which  the  five  front  ranks,  or  thofe  imme- 
diately behind  him,  mud  be  Pikemen,  and  the  red  Targetmen.    The 
Lieutenant  Colonel   or  Commander  of  the  Battalion  with  his  drum 
and  colours,  are   to  be  placed  in  the  interval  betwixt  the  pikes   and 
targets  of  the  fecond  Company,  and  will  take  up  the  room  of  three 
Targetmen  :   twenty  Corporals  mud  be  placed  upon  the  left  flanks  of 
the  ranks  commanded   by  the  fird  Captain;  and  twenty  more  upon 

the 
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the  right  flanks  of  the  ranks  commanded  by  the  laft  Captain  :  and  if 
muft  be  obferved  that  the  Corporals  of  the  Pikemen  muft  carry  pikes 
themfelves,  and  thofe  of  the  Targetmen  muft  have  targets  and' 
Swords.  Your  ranks  being  thus  difpofed,  if  you  defire  to  form  therrf 
in  order  of  battle  to  face  an  enemy,  you  muft  caufe  the  Captain  of 
the  firft  twenty  ranks  to  halt  with  his  men,  the  Captain  of  the  fecond 
twenty,  to  keep  advancing,  but  inclining  a  little  to  the  right,  clofe 
along  the  flank  of  the  firft  twenty,  till  he  comes  abreaft  of  their 
Captain,  and  there  to  halt  himfelf  :  the  third  is  then  to  advance  with' 
his  men  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  right  flank  of  the  other  two  Com- 
panies, till  he  is  in  a  line  with  the  two  firft  Captains,  and  there  to 
halt  as  they  do  :  after  which,  the  fourth  Captain  and  his  Company 
are  to  move  forward  likewife  by  the  right  flank  of  thofe  that  are  al- 
ready joined,  and  halt  when  he  has  advanced  as  far  as  the  other  three: 
all  which  being  executed,  two  of  thofe  Captains  muft  immediately 
quit  the  front  rank  and  take  poft  in  the  rear  ;  and  then  the  Battalion 
will  be  formed  in  an  oblong  fquare  as  it  was  by  the  other  method. 
The  Velites  muft  likewife  be  pofted  on  each  flank  as  they  were  be- 
fore :  one  of  thefe  ways  is  called  doubling  the  ranks  in  a  right  line  %  the 
other,  doubling  them  by  the  flanks  :  the  former  is  the  eafier  of  the  two; 
the  latter  more  convenient,  and  may  be  better  adapted  to  anfwer  dif- 
ferent occafions.  Foi*  in  the  former  you  muft  conform  to  the  number, 
beeaufe  five  doubled  makes  ten,  ten  twenty,  twenty  forty  ;  fo  thatifyoa. 
double  your  ranks  in  a  right  line,  you  cannot  make  a  front  of  fifteen, 
or  twenty-five,  or  thirty,  or  thirty-five,  but  muft  be  governed  in  thaf 
by  the  number  in  your  firft  rank;  and  as  it  is  often  necefl^ary  to  form 
a  front  of  fix  or  eight  hundred  foot,  doubling  your  ranks  in  a  right 
line  would  throw  the  men  into  confufion.  I  therefore  like  the  latter 
method  beft  :  and  though  perhaps  there  may  be  more  difliculty  in  it; 
yet  that  will  foon  be  furmounted  by  frequent  pradice  and  exercife. 
I  fay  then  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  have  Soldiers 
that  know  how  to  take  their  proper  Stations  in  a  moment- :  for  which 
purpofe,  it  is  neceflary  to  form  them  into  fuch  Battalions,  to  exercife 
them  all  together,  to  teach  them  to  march  either  quick  or  flow  in  all 
dire<5tions,  and  to  keep  fueh  order,  that  no  pafs  or  defile,  how  rough* 
or  diflicult  foever,  can  oblige  them  to  break  their  ranks.  For  if  Sol- 
diers can  do  this,  they  are  good  Soldiers,  and  may  be  called  Veterans, 
though  they  have  never  feen  the  face  of  an  enemy  :  but  if  they  have- 
been  in  a  thoufand  battles,  and  are  ignorant  in  that  point,  they  are 
no  better  than  raw  men.  What  has  been  faid,  relates  only  to  draw- 
ing up  a  Battalion  in  clofer  order  when  it  is  marching  in  fmall  ranks  : 
but  after  that  has  been  done,  if  it  flioukl  happen  to  be  thrown  into 
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difordrr,  cither  by  the  nature  of  the  country  tlirough  which  it  is 
obliged  to  marcii,  or  by  an  enemy,  or  by  any  other  accident,  and 
you  want  to  reduce  it  to  hi  former  order  immediately  ;  there  lies  tiiC 
main  jx>int  and  chiet  dithculty  :  to  liirmount  which,  much  exercilc 
and  practice  and  experience  are  neccllary  ;  and  therctore  the  Anci- 
ents I'parcd  no  pains  to  make  their  Soldiers  ready  and  expert  in  rally- 
ing whenever  they  were  thrown  into  confulion.  For  this  purpole, 
two  things  are  necelVary,  viz.  that  there  Hiould  be  leverai  peculiar 
marks  of  dillinv^iion  in  every  Hattalion;  and  that  the  fame  men  iliould 
always  be  placed  in  the  lame  ranks.  For  inllance,  if  a  man  was 
ftationed  in  the  fecond  rank  at  firlt,  let  him  continue  in  it  ever  af- 
ter; and  not  only  in  the  fame  rank,  but  in  the  very  fame  place  of 
it  :  ajid  that  he  may  not  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  do  that,  there  muft  be 
leverai  peculiar  marks  to  guide  and  dire<ft  him,  as  I  faid  juil  now. 
In  the  fini  place,  it  is  necelTary  the  Colours  lliould  be  fuch  as  to  be 
cafily  dillinguilhed  from  thofe  of  all  other  Battalions,  when  feveral 
are  joined  together  :  in  the  next,  that  the  Lieutenant  Colonels,  Cap- 
tains, and  other  oificers  fliould  wear  different  plumes  :  and  laiily 
(which  is  of  llill  more  importance)  that  every  Corporal  fliould  be 
dillinguilhed  by  fome  particular  mark  :  in  which  the  Ancients  were 
fo  remarkably  careful  and  exact,  that  they  caufed  their  numbers  to 
be  marked  upon  their  cafques  in  great  figures,  as  the //>//, y<"r<?W,  t/jt'r^, 
fourth^  and  fo  on  :  but  not  thinking  that  futhcient,  every  Targetman 
had  the  Dumber  cf  his  rank  and  his  place  in  that  rank  engraved  upon 
Jiis  target.  When  men  are  thus  diflinguiflied  from  each  other,  and 
accullomed  to  know  and  keep  their  refpedlive  ftations,  it  is  an  eafy 
matter  to  rally  them  if  they  are  thrown  into  confufion  :  for  when 
the  Standard  is  once  fixed,  the  Captains  and  Corporals  will  prefently 
know  their  Stations  ;  and  relume  them  (whether  on  the  right  or  left) 
at  a  due  dirtance  from  it  :  the  private  men  likewife,  being  guided  by 
their  ufual  marks  and  the  difference  of  Colours,  will  prefently  flUl 
into  their  proper  ranks  and  places  :  juft  as  when  you  are  to  put  toge- 
ther the  Staves  of  a  barrel  which  you  have  marked  before  it  was 
taken  to  pieces,  you  may  eafily  effecft  it  :  but  if  thofe  Staves  have  not 
been  marked,  you  will  find  it  exceeding  difficult,  if  not  impofhble. 
Thefe  things  may  foon  be  learned  by  frequent  pradtice  and  exercife, 
and  are  not  eafily  forgotten  :  and  thus  the  new  raw  men  being  in- 
ftrudted  by  the  Veterans,  a  whole  Province    by  fuch  exercife  may  be 

made  good  and  experienced  Soldiers  in  time. It  is  neceflary  alfo 

to  teach  your  men  to  move  all  at  a  time,  when  there  is  occafion,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  either  flank  or  rear  become  the  front,  or 
the  front  become  either  the  rear  or  one  of  the  flanks  ;  which  may 
eafily  be  effected  by  caufing  every  man  to  face  at  once  towards   any 

particular 
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particular  part,  which  then  will  become  the  front.  It  is  true  that 
when  -they  face  to  either  flank,  it  will  make  fome  alteiiation  and  dif- 
proportion  in  the  ranks,  becaufe  the  diftance  which  will  then  be  be- 
twixt the  front  and  the  rear,  will  not  be  fo  great  as  that  betwixt  one 
extremity  of  the  flanks  and  the  other  :  which  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
form  in  which  a  Battalion  ought  to  be  drawn  up  :  this  however  may 
foon  be  reélified  by  well-exercifed  and  experienced  Soldiers,  and 
therefore  cannot  occafion  any  great  diforder.  But  there  is  another 
manoeuvre  of  great  importance,  in  which  ftill  more  readinefs  and  ex- 
pertnefs  are  requifite  ;  and  that  is,  when  a' whole  Battalion  is  to  move 
all  at  once  like  one  folid  body  ;  for  infhance,  when  it  is  to  wheel  to 
the  left  about  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  front  on  that  flds  where  the  left 
flank  was  before  :  for  then  thofe  that  are  on  the  left  at  the  extremity 
of  the  front  rank  muft  ftand  faft,  and  thofe  that  are  neareft  them  on 
the  right  mufl:  move  fo  flow,  that  the  reft  who  are  farther  from  them 
on  the  right,  and  thofe  at  the  other  extremity  of  that  rank,  may  not 

be  obliged  to  run  j  otherwife,  they  will  be  in  great  confufion. 

Now  as  it  always  happens,  when  a  Battalion  is  attacked  on  its  march 
from  one  place  to  another,  that  the  Companies  which  are  not  ported 
in  the  front  are  forced  to  fight  either  in  one  of  the  flanks  or  the  rear, 
and  the  Battalion  is  under  a  fudden  neceflity  of  making  a  front  where 
that  flank,  or  perhaps  the  rear,  was  before  ;  in  order  to  form  thofe 
Companies  in  due  proportion  and  order,  all  the  pikes  are  to  be  placed 
in  that  flank  which  is  to  become  the  front,,  and  the  Corporals,  Cap- 
tains, and  Lieutenant  Colonel  muft  take  their  refped;ive  pofts  as  in  the 
method  of  forming  a  Battalion  above  defcribed.  To  effect  this  then, 
in  forming  the  Battalion  into  eighty  ranks  of  five  men  in  every  rank, 
you  muft  put  all  the  Pikemen  into  the  twenty  firft  ranks,  with  five 
of  their  Corporals  in  the  front  rank,  and  five  in  the  laft  of  that  Com- 
pany :  and  then  the  other  fixty  ranks,  or  three  Companies,  will 
wholly  coufift  of  Targetmen  ;  in  the  firft  and  laft  rank  of  which 
there  muft  be  five  of  their  Corporals.  The  Lieutenant  Colonel,  with 
his  ftandard  and  drum,  are  to  take  poft  in  the  center  of  the  firft 
Company  of  Targetmen,  and  the  four  Captains  at  the  head  of  their 
refpedtive  Companies.  When  it  is  thus  formed,  if  you  would  have 
all  the  Pikemen  upon  the  left  flank,  you  muft  double  the  Companies 
one  by  one  by  their  right  flanks  :  but  if  you  would  have  them  on  the 
right  flank,  you  muft  double  them  by  the  left  :  and  thus  the  Batta- 
lion will  have  all  its  Pikemen  upon  one  flank,  the  Corporals  in  the 
front  and  rear,  the  Captains  in  the  front,  and  the  Lieutenant  Colonel 
in  the  center.  This  is  the  order  it  is  to  obferve  whilft  it  is  march- 
ing :  but  upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  if  you  would  have  its  front 
where  one  of  the  flanks  was  before,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 

order 
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order  yonr  men  to  lace  to  that  flank  vvlierc  the  Pikeinen  are,  and 
ihcn  liic  whole  Battalion,  with  aU  iti;  ranks  and  olììccrs,  arc  prcllntly 
changed,  aiid  in  tlic  order  1  dellribcd  belorc  :  for  every  man  will  be 
in  his  proper  llation,  except  the  Captains,  and  they  will  loon   take 

their  poAs. But  when  a  Battalion  is  majching  forwards,  and  ap- 

prehenlive  of  l>eing  attacked  in  the  rear,  the  ranks;  mull  be  lb  dil- 
pofed  that  the  Pikcmen  may  be  polled  there  t  for  which  purj^fe,  live 
ranks  of  them  ihould  be  placed  in  the  rear  of  every  Company,  inllead 
oi  its  front  where  they  are  ufuaily  Rationed  :  in  all  oiher  refpecls  let 
the  ordinary  dilpofition  be  oblcrvcd  [I:]. 

Cosimo.  It"  1  remember  right,  you  told  us  that  this  manner  of  ex- 
ercife  is  calculated  to  reduce  all  the  Battalions  of  a  Regiment  into  the 
form  of  an  army  ;  and  that  it  was  rulHcicnt  for  fuch  a  purpofe.  But 
if  it  lliould  happen  that  this  Battalion  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men 
fliould  be  obliged  to  fight  by  itfelf,  how  would  you  draw  it  up  in  that 
cafe  ? 

Fabrizio.  The  Lieutenant  Colonel  rtiould  confider  in  the  firfl: 
place,  where  it  will  be  moft:  necelliry  to  place  his  Pikemen,  and  to 
pod  them  there  accordingly  j  which  may  eafily  be  done  without  break- 
ing in  upon  the  abovementioncd  difpolition  :  for  though  that  is  the 
order  which  lliould  be  obferved  by  a  Battalion  when  it  ads  in  con- 
junclion  with  others  againft  an  enemy;  yet  it  may  ferve  upon  all 
other  occafions  whatfoever.  However,  in  fliewing  you  the  two  other 
methods  of  drawing  up  a  Battalion,  which  I  promiled  you  a  little  while 
ago,  I  will  anfwer  your  queOion  more  particularly  :  but  they  are  fel- 
dom  ufed  ;  and  if  ever,  it  is  when  a  Battalion  is  to  aót  alone  and  inde- 
pendent upon   all  others. In  order  then  to  form  a  Battalion  with 

two  wings  (or  more  properly  two  horns)  in  the  front,  you  are  to  dif- 
pofe  your  eighty  ranks  of  five  men  in  a  rank  in  this  manner.  In  the 
firft  place,  you  muft  port  a  Captain  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  ranks, 
which  are  to  confifl  of  two  Pikemen  on  the  left,  and  three  Targetmen 
on  the  right.  Next  to  the  five  firfi:  ranks,  let  there  be  twenty  more, 
with  twenty  Corporals  ported  in  them  ;  all  of  them  betwixt  the  Pike- 
men and  the  Targetmen,  except  the  five  which  carry  pikes;  for  they 
mull  be  placed  amongft  the  Pikemen.  After  thefe  twenty-five  ranks 
thus  drawn  up,  let  there  be  ported  another  Captain  at  the  head  of  fif- 
teen ranks  of  Targetmen.  In  the  interval  betwixt  this  Company  and 
the  third,  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  with  his  Colours  an^  drum,  is  to 
port  himielf  at  the  head  of  the  third  Company,  confifting  of  fifteen 
ranks  more  of  Targetmen.  The  third  Captain  is  to  take  port  at  the 
head  of  the  fourth  Company,  which  is  to  confift  of  twenty-five  ranks, 

[i]  The  Vclitcs  then,  we  arc  to  fuppofc,  muft  be  Rationed  as  before, 

every 
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every  one  of  which  is  to  have  three  Targetmen  on  the  left,  and  two 
Pikemen  on  the  right  :  and  after  the  five  firft  ranks  there  muft  be 
twenty  more  with  Corporals  in  them  pofted  betwixt  the  Targetmen 
and  the  Pikemen  ;  in  the  rear  of  this  Company  the  fourth  Captain  is 
to  take  his  Station.  If  then  you  would  form  thefe  ranks  thus  drawn 
up  into  a  Battalion  with  two  horns,  you  muft  order  the  firfl  Captain  t» 
halt  with  his  twenty-five  ranks,  and  the  fecond  to  make  a  motion  to 
the  right,  and  then  to  advance  with  his  fifteen  ranks  of  Targetmen 
to  double  the  right  flank  of  the  twenty-five  ranks  that  have  halted, 
till  he  comes  a-breafi:  of  the  rank  that  is  the  fifteenth  from  their  rear, 
and  there  to  halt  himfelf  After  this,  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  with  his 
fifteen  ranks  of  Targetmen,  is  to  do  the  fame  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  two  firfi:  Companies.  Laft  of  all,  the  third  Captain,  with  his 
twenty-five  ranks,  and  the  fourth  Captain  in  the  rear  of  them,  is  to 
move  to  the  right,  and  then  advance  along  the  right  flank  of  the  otlier 
three  Companies,  but  not  to  halt  till  his  rearmoft  rank  is  in  a  line 
with  their  rearmofl:  rank  :  all  which  being  done,  the  Captain  of  the 
firil  fifteen  ranks  of  Targetmen  mufl:  quit  his  Station,  and  repair  to 
the  left  of  the  rearmofl:  rank,  and  the  fourth  Captain  to  the  right  of  it. 
In  this  manner  you  will  have  a  Battalion  of  twenty-five  ranks,  fome 
confifting  of  five,  and  others  of  twenty  men  :  with  two  horns  (one  at 
each  angle  of  the  front)  each  of  which  will  confifl:  of  ten  ranks  of  five 
men  a-piece,  and  afpace  betwixt  the  horns  large  enough  to  receive  ten 
men  a-breaft.  The  Lieutenant  Colonel  takes  pofl  in  this  open,  a  Captain 
at  the  front  of  each  horn,  and  another  at  each  anMe  in  the  rear  ol 
the  Battalion  ;  two  files  of  Pikemen  and  twenty  Corporals  are  placed 
on  each  flank.  The  horns  may  ferve  to  fecure  the  carriages  and  bag- 
gage, as  well  as  the  artillery,  if  there  be  any:  the  Velites  may  be  ranged 

along  the  flanks,  on  the  outfide  of  the  Pikemen. Now  in  order  to 

reduce  this  horned  Battalion  into  a  Hollow  Square,  you  need  only  to 
take  eight  of  the  rearmoft  of  thofe  fifteen  ranks  that  have  twenty  men 
a-piece  in  them,  and  place  them  immediately  in  the  front  of  the  two  * 
horns,  which  will  then  become  the  flanks  of  the  Hollow  Square.  In 
this  Area  left  in  the  middle,  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  is  to  take  place 
with  his  Colours  and  Drum  :  and  it  may  likewife  receive  the  carriages 
and  baggage,  but  not  the  Artillery,  which  is  to  be  planted  either  in 

the  front  or  on  the  flanks.-^ Thefe  are  the  methods  that  may  be  taken 

to  form  a  fingle  Battalion  when  it  is  to  pafs  alone  through  dangerous 
and  fufped:ed  places  :  but  the  folid  Battalion,  without  horns  or  Area  in 
the  middle  of  it,  is  certainly  the  befl:  neverthelefs,  either  one  or  other 
of  thofe  forms  may  be  necefl'ary  fometimes  to  fecure  the  carriages, 
^^gg^G^j  &:c.  The  Swifs  have  likewife  feveral  forms  of  drawing 
Vol.  IL  L  1  1  up 
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up  ihclr  B.ittalions  :  one  of  them  is  in  the  lliapc  of  a  Crofs  ;  in  the 
Ipaces  betwixt  the  arms  of  which,  tliey  place  their  iiiullvctcers  to 
liicltcr  them  Irom  the  hdl  rtiock  of  an  enemy  ;  but  as  fuch  Batta- 
lions arc  only  fit  to  i- '-^  "c  fcparatcly,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  Ihew 
in  what  iiianncr  fcvv,...  i^attalions  united  mull  fi^;ht,  I  ihall  not  give 
myfeh   the  trouble  of  delcribing  tlic  order  they  obfcrve. 

Cosimo.  1  think  1  futiiciently  comprehend  the  method  that  is  to 
l>c  followed  in  cxercifing  the  men  of  wiiom  your  Battalion  confuls  ; 
but,  it  1  miltake  not,  you  faid  you  would  add  a  thouiand  Pikcmcn 
«xtràc»rdinary,  and  five  hundred  V'elites  extraordinary,  to  the  ten  Bat- 
i.iliuiis  of  which  your  Regiment  is  to  be  compofed.  Would  you  not 
caule  them  alio  to  be  exercifed  ? 

Fabrizio.  Certainly,  and  very  well  too  :  for  I  would  cxercife  the 

lemen,  by  Companies  at  leali,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  dilciplinc 
of  the  Battalion  :  for  I  fliould  employ  them  more  than  the  ordinary 
Pikcmcn,  efpccially  upon  particular  occalions,  as  in  convoys,  efcorts, 
plundering,  and  the  like.  As  to  the  Velites,  it  may  lufhce  to  exer- 
cifc  them  Icparatcly  at  home  in  their  particular  method  of  fighting, 
without  bringing  them  into  the  field  :  for  as  they  are  to  fight  in  a 
loofe  and  detached  wav,  there  is  no  occafion  to  call  them  together 
vvhen  the  rcll  of  the  Battalion  is  afiembled  to  be  difciplined  in  their 
own  manner.  You  muft  therefore  (as  I  faid  before,  and  beg  leave  to 
fay  again)  take  great  care  to  exercife  vour  Battalions  in  fiich  a  man- 
ner, that  the  men  be  taught  to  keep  tlurir  ranks,  to  know  their  pro- 
per nations,  to  rally  or  alter  their  difpofition  in  a  moment,  when 
they  are  either  got  into  troublefome  defiles,  or  apprehenfive  of  being 
attacked,  or  arc  difordered  by  an  enemy  :  for  when  they  are  perfedt 
in  thefe  things,  it  will  be  an  eafy  matter  to  learn  where  the  ftation 
of  a  Battalion  is,  and  what  it  has  to  do  when  it  is  joined  with  others 
to  form  an  army.  So  that  if  any  Prince  or  Republic  would  be  at 
the  trouble  of  eftablidiing  this  difcipline  and  thefe  exercifcs,  they 
v/ould  always  have  good  Soldiers  enow  in  their  dominions  to  make 
them  fuperior  to  their  neighbours,  and  put  them  in  a  condition  to 
give  law  to  others,  inftcad  ©f  receiving  it  from  them.  But  fuch  is 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times  we  live  in,  that  thefe  things  are  fo  far 
from  being  in  any  efteeni  at  prefeat,  that  they  are  totally  neglecfled 
and  laughed  at  :  which  is  the  reafon  that  our  armies  arc  now  good 
f^r  nothing  ;  and  that  if  there  be  yet  any  officers  or  private  men 
amongft  us  who  have  the  leaO:  fliare  of  experience,  or  courage,  or 
abilities  of  any  kind,  they  have  no  opportunity  of  fliewing  them. 

Cosimo.  How  many  carriages  would  you  afiign  to  a  Battalion  ? 
■    Fabrizio.   In    the  firft  place,  no  Captain   or  Corporal  (hould  be 
fuffered  to  ride  upon  a  march  ;  and  if  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  had 

a  mind 
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a  mind  to  ride,  it  fhould  be  upon  a  mule,  and  not  upon  a  horie.  I 
would  allow  him  two  baggage  horfes  however,  one  to  every  Captain, 
and  two  betwixt  three  Corporals  ;  becaufe  I  would  lodge  three  of 
them  together  when  they  are  in  camp,  as  I  fhall  fhew  in  its  proper 
place.  So  that  every  Battalion  fhould  have  fix  and  thirty  horfes  to 
carry  its  tents,  kettles,  hatchets,  mattocks,  fpadcs,  with  other 
fuch  implements  and  utenfils  as  are  neceifary  in  an  encampment, 
and  any  thing  elfe  that -may  be  ufeful  or  convenient,  if  there  is  room 
for  it. 

Cosimo.  Though  I  believe  all  the  officers  in  your  Battalion  may 
be  neceflary,  yet  I  fhould  be  afraid  that  fo  many  would  create  con- 
fufion. 

Fabrizio.  That  might  be  the  cafe  if  they  were  not  all  under 
the  command  of  one  perfon  ;  but  as  they  are,  they  rather  ferve  to 
preferve  and  promote  good  order  ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  keep  it  up  without  them  :  for  a  wall  that  is  weak  and  tottering  in 
every  part,  may  be  better  fupported  by  many  props  and  buttreffes, 
though  they  are  but  feeble  ones,  than  by  a  few,  be  they  ever  fo  fub- 
ilantial  ;  becaufe  their  ftrength  cannot  be  of  much  fervice  at  any 
confiderable  diflance.  For  this  reafon,  there  ought  to  be  a  Corporal 
over  every  ten  Soldiers  in  all  armies,  who  fhould  be  a  man  of  more 
fpirit  and  courage,  at  leafl:  of  greater  authority,  than  the  reft,  in 
order  to  animate  them  both  by  his  words  and  example,  and  exhort 
them  continually  to  keep  firm  in  their  ranks,  and  behave  themfelves 
like  men.  How  necefiary  thefe  things  are,  may  plainly  appear  from 
the  example  even  of  our  own  armies,  all  which  have  their  Coi-porals, 
Drums,  and  Colours,  though  none  of  them  do  their  duty.  As  t® 
Corporals,  if  they  would  anfwer  the  end  for  which  they  were  firft  ap- 
pointed, every  one  of  them  fliould  have  his  particular  men  under  him, 
ihould  lodge  with  them,  fliould  charge  with  them,  and  always  be  in  the 
fame  rank  :  for  then  they  might  keep  them  fo  regul-'].r  and  compact  in 
their  feveral  ftations,  that  it  v/ould  be  almoft  impoffible  for  any  enemy 
to  break  or  diforder  them  ;  and  if  that  fhould  ever  happen,  they  might 
prefently  be  rallied  :  but  in  thefe  times  they  are  employed  in  other  pur- 
pofes  of  a  different  nature,  and  do  nothing  as  they  ought  to  do,  though 
their  pay  is  confiderable.  It  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  Colours,  which 
areftill  continued,  rather  to  make  a  fine  fliew,  than  for  any  other  ufe 
that  is  made  of  them.  Whereas  the  Ancients  availed  themfelves  of 
them  as  guides  and  diredions  in  cafe  of  diforder  :  for  as  foon  as  the 
Colours  were  fixed,  every  man  knew  his  poft,  and  immediately  re- 
turned to  it.  They  likewife  knew  how  and  when  to  move,  and  v.'hen 
to  halt,  by  the  motion  or  halting  of  the  Colours  :  and  therefore  it  is 
neceffary  there  fhould  be  many  different  Corps  in  an  arniy,  *and  that 

L  1  1  2  every 
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every  Corps  (liould  Ikivc  its  particular  Enlign,  and  marks  of  dillinc- 
tion  :  for  then  it  will  know  wh.it  it  lias  to  do,  aiid  aól  with  Ipirit. 
The  Soldiers  then  are  to  oblervc  the  motion  of  their  lìnlìgnb,  and 
llic  Enligns  the  beat  of  the  drum  ;  for  that,  when  rightly  managed, 
is  a  direction  to  the  whole  army,  which  is  to  ati  and  move  in  a  cer- 
tain meafure  and  pace,  according  to  its  diflcrent  notes  and  founds, 
that  fo  it  may  know  how  to  keep  due  time  and  order.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  Ancients  had  their  pipes  and  fifes,  and  other  forts  of  mi- 
litary mufic,  perfertlv  adapted  to  different  occafions  :  for  as  a  man 
that  is  dancing,  and  keeps  time  with  the  mufic,  cannot  make  a  falfe 
llep  ;  io  an  army  that  properly  obferves  the  beat  of  its  drums  cannot 
eafily  be  difordered.  Tiie  Ancients,  therefore,  ufcd  to  vary  the  founds 
and  notes  of  their  military  mufic  according  to  the  occalion,  and  as  they 
wanted  either  to  excite,  or  abate,  or  confirm  the  ardour  of  their  Sol- 
diers :  and  as  their  tunes  and  niarches  were  different,  they  gave  them 
different  names  :  the  Doric  was  calculated  to  infpire  men  with  refblu- 
tion  and  firmnefs,  the  Phrygian  excited  martial  ardour,  or  rather  fury  : 
for  Alexander  the  Great  (as  it  is  faid)  being  at  dinner  one  day,  and 
hearing  a  Phrygian  march  founded,  was  fo  tranfported  with  it,  that  he 
leaped  up  from  the  table  and  drew  his  fword,  as  if  he  had  been  going 
to  charge  an  enemy.  It  would  be  very  ufeful  then,  either  to  revive, 
thefe  meai'urcs,  or  invent  new  ones  for  fuch  pu r poles  j  but  if  thatcan^ 
not  be  done,  thofe  at  leaft  (liould  not  be  negled:ed  or  laid  alide,  which 
teach  Soldiers  to  obey  command  :  and  thefe  may  be  varied  and  adapted 
according  to  the  occafion  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  by  frequent  ufe  and 
cxercife,  they  may  learn  to  dif^inguilh  them,  and  know  their  fignifi- 
cation  :  but  at  prefcnt  our  drums  are  chiefly  employed  to  make  a  noife 
and  parade. 

Cosimo.  I  fhould  be  very  glad  to  be  informed  (if  you  have  ever- 
conlidered  the  matter)  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  we  are  fo  degenerated, 
and  that  not  only  thefe  exercifes,  but  all  manner  of  military  difcipline, 
are  now  fallen  into  fuch  neglect  and  dilufe  amongft  us. 

Fabrizio.  I  will  give  you  my,  opinion  of  the  matter  very  freely, 
Sir.  You  know  then,  there  have  been  many  renowned  Warriors  in 
Europe,  but  few  in  Africa,  and  fewer  ilill  in  Afia:  the  reafon  of  which 
is,  that  the  two  lafl  mentioned  quarters  of  the  world  have  had  but  one 
or  two  Monarchies,  and  but  few  Republics  in  them  j  and  that  Europe, 
on  the  contrary,  has  had  feveral  Kingdoms,  but  more  Republics  in  it. 
Now  men  become  great  and  excellent,. and  fliew  their  abilities  accord- 
ingly as  they  are  employed  and  encouraged  by  their  Sovereigns,  whe- 
ther they  happen  to  be  Kings,  Princes,  or  Republics  :  fb  that  where 
there  are  many  States,  there  will  be  many  great  men  ;  but  where  there 
are  few  cf  one  fort,  there  will  not  be  many  of  the  other.     In  Afia^ 
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there  were  Ninus,    Cyrus,    Artaxerxes,    Mithridates,  and  fome   few 
others  like   them.     In   Africa   (without  having    recourfe  to   the  early 
times  of  the  ancient  Egyptians)  we  read  of  MaffinifTa,  Jugartha,  and 
fome   Carthaginian    Commanders    of  eminent    note  -,  tlie   number   of 
whom,  however,  is  very  fmall  in  comparifon  of  that  which  Europe  has- 
produced  :  for  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  indeed,  there  have   beer> 
numbers   of  great  men   tiiat  we   know  of,  and  many  more   without; 
doubt,  whofe   memories   are  now  extinguiihed  by  the  malevolence  of 
time  :   becaufe  every  State  being  obliged  to  cheridi  and  encourage  men 
of  merit  and  abilities,  either  out  of  neceffity  or  for  other  reafons,  where 
there  are  many  different  States,   there  muft   of  courfe  be  many  great 
men.     Afia,  on  the   contrary,  has   not  produced   many  extraordinary 
men  :  becaufe  that  quarter  of  the  globe  being   fubjedt  in  a  great  mea- 
ibre  to  one  Monarchy  alone,  of  fo  large  an  extent  that  moil:  parts  of  it 
languifh  in  continual  inadlivity,  cannot  form  any  confiderable  number 
of  men  to  great  and  glorious   enterprizes.     The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
Africa  ;  though  indeed  there  have  been  more  able  Commanders  in  that 
Country  than  in  Afia  ;  which  was  owing' to  the  Republic  of  Carthage  : 
for  there  will  always  be  a  greater  number  of  fuch  men  in  Republics- 
than  in  Monarchies  ;   becaufe  merit  is- generally  honoured  in  the  former, 
but  feared  in  the  latter  :  from  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  able  me.i; 
are  cherifhed  and  encouraged  in    one,  but  difcountenanced   and  fup- 
preffed  in  the  other.     If  we  confider   Europe  in  the Dext  place,  we; 
ihall  find  that  it  was  always  full  of  Principalities,  Kingdoms,  and  Re-- 
publics,   which  lived   in   perpetual  jealoufy  of  each  otlier,  and   beings 
obliged  to  keep  up  good  difcipline  in  their  armies j  were  under  a  necef-- 
fity  of  honouring  and  encouraging  military  merit.     For  in  Greece,  be- 
lides  the   Macedonian  Monarchy,   there  were   feveral  Republics,  every' 
one  of  which  produced  many  great  and  emi-nent  men.     In.  Italy,  there 
were  the  Romans,  theSamnites,  the  Tufcans,  and  the  Cifalpine  Gauls  : 
France,  Germany,  and  Spain  abounded  with  Republics  and   Principa- 
lities :  and  if  we  do  not  read  of  fo  many  great  men  in  any  of  them 
as  amongll  the  Romans,  that  is  owing  to  the  partiality  of  Hlftorians, 
who  generally  follow  the  ftream  of  fortune,   and  content  themfclves 
with  praifing  the  Conqueror.     It  is  but  reafonable  however  to  fuppofe, 
there  were  a  great  many  illnftrious  men  amongft  the  Samnites  and  Tuf- 
cans, as  they  fupported  themfelves  againft  the  Romans  an  hundred  and 
fifty  years.     The  fame  may  be  fuppofed  of  France  and  Spain  :  but  the 
merit  whicli  mod   authors  are  fo  lliy  of  allowing  in  particular  men, 
they  are  forward  enough  to  celebrate  in  whole  nations,   when  they  tell 
us,  with  what  bravery  and  refolution  they  exerted  themfelves  in  defence 
of  their  liberties.     Since  it  is  irjanifefl  then,  that  where  there  are  many; 
States  there  ^yill  always  be  many  able  men,  it  is  certain,  that  when  the 
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nuinl>cr  of  thole  States  is  diminiriiod,  the  number  of  fuch  men  will 
likcwilc  dccrcafe  by  degrees,  as  the  eftcd  mull  ce.ifc  when  the  caiifc 
IS  taken  away.  Thus,  wJien  the  Roman  Empire  had  fwallowed  up  all 
the  Kingdoms  and  Republics  in  Europe  and  Africa,  and  moftot'thofe 
in  Alia,  merit  and  abilities  met  with  no  countenance  any  where  but  at 
Kouie  :  lo  that  great  men  began  to  grow  karcer  and  fcarcer  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  Afta,  till  at  laft,  there  were  hardly  any  to  be  found  ;  for 
as  all  manner  of  fpirit  and  worth  was  extinguifhed,  except  amongfl 
the  Romans,  lb  when  they  became  corrupt,  the  whole  world  in  a 
manner  was  corrupted,  and  the  Scythians  poured  by  fwarms  into  an 
Empire,  which,  having  extinguifhed  the  virtue  of  moft  other  nations, 
was  not  able  to  preferve  its  own.  And  though  that  Empire  was  after- 
wards dilmembered  by  thofe  Barbarians,  yet  the  leverai  parts  of  it  into 
which  it  was  cantoned  never  recovered  their  prilline  vigour  ;  for,  in 
the  ftrft  place,  it  is  a  very  dilhcult  matter,  and  requires  a  long  courfeof 
time,  to  revive  good  order  and  difcipline  when  it  is  once  abolillied  : 
and  in  the  next,  the  Chriftian  Religion  has  wrought  fuch  a  change  in 
the  manners  aiid  curtoms  of  mankind,  that  they  are  now  no  longer 
under  a  neceffity  of  defending  themfclves  with  fuch  a  degree  of  ob- 
flinacy  and  defpair  as  they  did  in  former  times.  For  then,  all  fuch 
as  were  vanquiflied  in  battle,  were  either  put  to  death,  or  carried  into 
perpetual  llavery  in  the  enemy's  country,  where  they  fpcnt  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives  in  labour  and  mifery  :  if  a  town  was  taken,  it  was 
cither  dcmolilhed,  or  the  inhabitants  were  ftripped  of  their  goods, 
difperfed  all  over  the  world,  and  reduced  to  the  laft  degree  of  poverty 
and  wretchednefs  :  lb  that  the  dread  of  thefe  evils  obliged  them  to 
keep  up  good  difcipline  in  their  armies,  and  to  honour  all  thofe  that 
excelled  in  the  Art  of  War.  But  at  prefent,  thole  terrible  apprehen- 
fions  are  in  a  great  meafure  diflipated  and  extinguiflied  :  for  after  an 
army  is  defeated,  thole- that  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Conqueror  are 
feldom  or  never  put  to  death  ;  and  the  terms  of  their  ranfom  are  made 
fo  eafy,  that  they  do  not  long  continue  prifoners.  If  a  town  has 
changed  fides  an  hundred  times,  it  is  not  demolilhed,  nor  are  the  inha- 
bitants either  difperfed  or  ftripped  of  their  pofìelTions  :  the  worft  they 
have  to  fear  is  being  laid  under  contribution  :  fo  that  men  now  no 
longer  care  to  fubmit  to  the  rigour  and  continual  hardOiips  of  military 
difcipline,  to  ward  off  evils  which  they  are  but  little  afraid  of  Be- 
fides,  the  Provinces  of  Europe  are  fubjedt  to  few  Heads  at  prefenr,  in 
comparifon  of  what  they  were  formerly  :  all  France  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  one  King;  all  Spain  under  that  of  another;  and  there  are 
not  many  Principalities  or  Republics  in  Italy  :  fo  that  the  petty  States 
find  protec^tion  under  the  wings  of  the  ftrong,  and  thofe  that  are  more 
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powerful  are  not  afraid  of  utter  ruin,  even  if  they  fhould  be  conquered, 
for  the  reafons  already  given. 

Cosimo.  But  we  have  feen  many  towns  facked,  and  Come  King- 
doms entirely  ruined  within  thefe  laft  five  and  twenty  years  :  examples, 
which  ought  to  ferve  as  vvarnings  to  others  to  provide  for  their  fecu- 
rity  by  reviving  the  ancient  military  difcipline  and  inflitutions. 

Fabrizio.  You  fay  very  true:  but  confider  what  towns  thofe  were 
which  fuffered  in  that  manner,  and  you  will  find  they  were  not  States 
themfelves,  but  inferior  members  of  States  :  if  Tortona  was  facked, 
Milan  was  not  ;  Capua  fuffered,  but  Naples  efcaped  j  Brefcia  and  Ra- 
venna felt  the  lafli  of  the  Conqueror,  but  Venice  and  Rome  came  off 
with  impunity  :  fo  that  thefe  examples  are  not  fufficient  to  make  a 
State  change  its  purpofe  ;  but  rather  determine  it  to  perfevere  in  its  re- 
folution,  when  it  fees  it  can  at  any  time  redeem  itfelf  from  deftruótion 
by  a  ranfom  -,  for  it  will  not  expofe  itfelf  and  its  fubje^ls  to  the  conti- 
nual fatigues  of  military  difcipline  and  exercifes,  when  they  feem  not 
only  unneceiTary  in  a  great  meafure,  but  attended  with  much  trouble 
and  inconvenience.  As  for  the  dependent  members  which  ought  to 
be  moll  affedted  with  thefe  examples,  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
fave  themfelves  j  and  thofe  States  which  have  already  been  ruined,  fee 
their  error  when  it  is  too  late  to  correct  it,  whilft  others,  which  have 
not  yet  fhared  the  fame  fate,  take  no  pains  to  prevent  it  y  chufing  to  live 
a  lazy  indolent  life,  free  from  trouble  and  inconvenience,  and  to  rely 
UDon  fortune  rather  than   their  own  virtue  :   for  feeino-  there  is  fo  fmall 

a  O 

a  proportion  of  virtue  now  left  amongfl  mankind,  that  it  has  but  little  , 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  that  all  things  feem  to  be 
governed  by  fortune,  they  think  it  better  to  follow  her  train,  than 
contend  with  her  for  fuperiority.  To  evince  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
faid,  if  further  proof  is  wanting,  let  us  confider  the  fiate  of  Germany 
at  prefent,  which  being  full  of  Principalities  and  Republics,  aboiuids 
with  great  and  able  Commanders  -,  and  indeed,  whatfoever  is  worthy 
imitation  in  the  military  difcipline  of  thefe  times,  is  owing  to  thofe 
States,  which  being  jealous  of  their  neighbours,  and  abhorring  the 
thoughts  of  flavery  (a  condition  it  feems  not  much  dreaded  in  fome 
other  countries)   take  all  proper   means  to  defend  their  liberties,  and 

therefore  continue  free  and  refpedable. This,  I  think,  may  fuffice 

to  fhew  the  caufes  of  our  degeneracy,  and  the  prefent  negleét  of  mili- 
tary difcipline  amongft  us  ;  but  I  cannot  tell  whether  you  are  of  the 
fame  opinion:  perhaps  what  I  have  faid  has  either  not  given  you  the 
Iktisfadlion  you  wanted,  or  not  been  thoroughly  underflood,  and  confe- 
quently  may  have  left  fome  doubts  upon  your  irAM, 

Cosimo. 
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Cosimo.  None  at  all,  Sir,  I  afl'urc  you  :  on  the  contrary,  I  pcrfcdiy 
ic-^mprchcnd  what  you  have  laid,  and  am  very  well  fatibhcd  with  it  -, 
but  bci:  the  favour  ot"  you  to  rclunic  our  Tubicd,  and  t()  let  us  know  in 
what  manner  you  would  difpofe  your  Cavalry  in  the(e  iJattalions, 
what  number  ot"  them  you  would  have,  and  how  they  Ihould  be  arnicd 
and  oiììccrcd. 

Fabrizio.  You  might  think,  perlvaps,  I  had  forgot  that,  but  I  have 
not  i  though  1  have  but  little  to  ùy  of  Cavalry,  ior  two  rcafons.  In 
the  full  place,  becaufe  the  main  llrength  of  an  army  conlifts  in  its 
Infantrv  ;  and  in  the  next,  Cavalry,  even  in  thefe  times,  are  much 
better  difciplined  than  Infantry  ;  and  if  they  are  not  fuperior,  thev 
are  equal  however  to  the  Cavalry  of  the  Ancients.  I  have  already 
ihewn  how  they  ou^ht  to  be  cxercifed  ;  and  as  to  their  arms,  I  wouKi 
arm  both  the  Gens  d'  Armcs  and  the  light  hori'e  as  they  are  armed  at 
prelent  :  but  the  light  horfe  Ihould  mollly  confili:  of  Ciofs-bow  men, 
with  fome  mull<.etecrs  aniongft  them,  which,  though  of  little  fervice 
in  other  refpedis,  are  yet  very  necelVary  to  frighten  the  country  people, 
and  drive  them  from  pafl'es,  which  pcrhajis  they  may  Jiavc  under- 
taken to  defend  :  for  they  are  more  afraiil  of  one  mullLeteer,  than  of 
iwentv  men  that  are  armed  in  any  other  manner.  With  regard  to  their 
number  (as  I  propofed  at  tirrt:  to  take  a  Roman  legion  for  my  model) 
I  lliould  think  three  hundred  good  horfe  in  a  Regiment  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  ;  of  which  an  hundred  and  filty  (liould  be  Gens  d'  Armes,  and 
the  reft  light  horfe  j  with  a  Captain,  a  Cornet,  fifteen  Corporals,  and 
a  drum  to  each  troop  :  every  ten  Gens  d*  Armes  lliould  have  five  bag- 
gage horfes,  and  every  ten  light  horlemen,  two,  which  (like  thoic 
belonging  to  the  Infantry)  fliould  carry  their  tents,  kettles,  horfe  fur- 
niture, and  other  implements  and  utenfils.  Do  not  tliink  this  out  of 
compafs,  for  every  one  of  our  Gens  d'  Armes  have  four  horfes  al- 
lowed them  for  that  purpofe;  but  that  is  an  abufe  j  for  in  Germany 
they  have  no  other  horfe  than  that  which  they  are  mounted  upon,  and 
only  one  carriage  to  every  twenty  for  their  baggage.  The  Roman 
heavy-armed  horfe  had  no  more  ;  but  the  Triarii  indeed  were  always 
quartered  near  their  Cavalry,  and  obliged  to  afiifl:  them  in  drefììrtg 
and  taking  care  of  their  horfes  :  an  example  which  mi[;ht  eafily  be  fol- 
lowed in  thefe  times,  as  I  (hall  fhew  more  particularly,  when  I  come 
to  fpeak  of  encampments  :  for  furely  what  was  formerly  done  by  the 
Romans,  and  is  ftill  pradlifed  by  the  Germans,  may  be  effe<fled  at 
prdenr,  and  therefore,  thofe  that  omit  or  negle(fl  thefe  things  are 
much  to  be  blamed.  Thefe  Squadrons  being  raifed  and  enrolled  in 
the  fame  manner  with  the  refi  of  the  Regiment,  fliould  fometimes 

be 
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be  reviewed  with  the  other  Battalions,  when  they  are  afTembled,  and 
exercifed  in  fkirmifhes  and  fliam  fights  with  them,  to  make  them 
well  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  perfect  in  thofe  exercifes.  So 
much  for  this  head.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  draw  up  an  army  in  fuch 
an  order  of  battle,  as  is  moft  likely  to  enfure  us  a  victory,  when  we 
come  to  engage  an  enemy  -,  for  this  is  the  end  for  which  all  ar- 
mies are  raifed,  and  fo  much  care  and  pains  are  to  be  taken  in  difci- 
plining  them. 


The  END  of  the  SECOND  BOOK. 
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'fhe  order  of  battle  ohferved  by  the  Romans.  Of  the  "Roman  Legion^  the 
Macedonian  Fhalanx^  and  the  Swifs  Regiments.  That  it  is  the  beji 
way  to  life  part  of  the  Roman  arms  and  armour  ;  and  part  of  the  Gre- 
cian, Of  what  number  of  men  the  Roman  armies  generally  confified. 
A  method  of  draining  up  a  Regiment  or  Army  recommended.  A  de- 
fer iption  of  a  battle.  Reafons  for  the  feveral  manceuvres  in  it,  Con^ 
cerning  the  general  exercifes  of  an  army. 


Cosimo.  O  IN  C  E  we  are  going  to  vary  the  Subjed,  I  beg  leave  to 
>|^  rcfign  my  Office  of  Interrogator  in  this  converfation  ; 
for,  as  I  hate  prefumption  in  others,  I  would  not  willingly  feem  guilty 
of  it  myfelf.  I  therefore  lay  down  the  Didatorfhip,  and  give  up  my 
authority  to  any  other  perfon  in  company,  that  will  pleafe  to  accept 
of  it. 

Z ANOBI.  It  would  have  been  very  grateful  to  us  all,  if  you  would 
have  continued  in  that  office  :  but  fince  you  decline  it,  be  pleaied  at 
lead  to  tell  us,  which  of  us  you  depute  to  fucceed  you  in  it. 

Cosimo.  I  defire  to  leave  that  to  Signior  Fabrizio. 

Fabrizio, 
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Fabrizio.  I  freely  accept  it:  and  think  wc  (liould  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Venetians,  who  always  appoint  the  youn^tll  to  fpcuk 
firli  in  their  Councils  and  AlTcniMics;  cfpcciilly  as  the  art  of  fpeaking 
well  is  properly  the  cxcrcifc  of  youth,  and  ihcrclorc  we  mjy  luppoic 
young  men  the  bell  qualified  to  talk  of  the  feveral  duties  and  cxercilcs 
of  wir,  as  well  as   the  readied  and  titteft  to  put  them  in  execution. 

Cosimo  The  lot  then  falls  upon  you.  Luigi:  and  as  1  mylclf  am 
much  pleafed  with  my  SuccelTor,  1  make  no  doubt  but  he  will  be 
equally  agreeable  to  you  all.  Let  us  Iole  no  more  time  however,  but 
return  to  our  Subject. 

Fabrizio.  1  knovr  very  v.-cll,  that  in  order  to  (licw  how  an  army 
ought  to  be  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  de- 
fcribe  the  method  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  formed  their  troops 
for  that  purpole  :  but  as  this  is  done  at  large  by  ancient  Hirtorians,  I 
refer  you  to  them,  and  omitting  feveral  other  particulars,  fliall  fpeak 
only  of  fuch  as  are  abfolutely  necefìary  to  be  adopted  by  thófe  that  would 
improve  our  prefent  Syflem  of  military  difcipline:  for  which  purpofe, 
I  will  (hew  you  at  the  fame  time,  how  an  army  ought  to  be  formed  in 
order  of  battle  at  prefent,  how  it  is  to  be  exeicifed  in  fham  fights,  and 
in  what  manner  to  behave  in  real  engagements.  The  greateft  error  then 
that  a  General  can  be  guilty  of  in  drawing  up  an  army  for  battle,  is  to 
give  it  but  one  front:  becaufe  in  fo  doing,  he  commits  himfelf  and  his  for- 
tune entirely  to  the  event  of  the  firftconflidt:  and  this  is  the  effedi:  of  having 
loft  the  method,  obfcrved  by  the  Ancients,  of  receiving  one  line  into  ano- 
p  thcr  :  for  without  that,  thofe  In  the  front  can  neither  be  fupported  nor 

relieved  in  the  time  of  adfion;  both  which,  were  efFedlually  performed 
by  the  Romans.  Now  to  point  out  the  method  by  which  thefe  things 
were  cffedted,  I  muft  tell  you  that  they  divided  their  Legion  into  the 
Hajinti^  the  Principes,  and  T'riarii  ;  the  firft  were  placed  in  the  front 
or  firft  line  of  the  army  in  thick  and  clofe  array  j  the  Principes  in  the 
fecond  line,  but  in  loofer  order  j  and  the  Triarii  in  the  third,  with  ftill 
larger  intervals  betwixt  the  men  in  their  ranks,  into  which  they  could 
admit  both  the  Principes  and  tiaftati  upon  occafion.  Eefides  thefe,  they 
had  their  Slingers,  bowmen,  and  other  light-armed  Soldiers,  who 
were  not  incorporated  with  thefe  ranks,  but  pofted  on  the  right  and 
left  betwixt  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry  in  the  front.  Thefe  light-armed 
forces  ufed  to  begin  the  engagement,  and  if  they  made  any  impreffion 
upon  the  enemy  (which  feldom  happened)  they  purfued  their  advan- 
tage :  but  if  they  were  driven  back,  they  retreated  either  along  the 
flanks  of  the  army,  or  through  certain  intervals  of  it  left  open  for  that 
purpofe,  to  cover  the  Suttlers  and  Servants,  and  other  unarmed  people 
that  followed  the  camp.  After  this,  the  Haftati  advanced  againft  the 
enemy,  and  if  they  were   repulfed,  they    retreated   leifurely  into  the 

fpaces 
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fpaces  left  for  them  amongrt:  the  Principes,  and  again  advanced  wkh 
them  to  renew  the  battle:  but  if  this  line  alfo  was  overpowered,  it 
fell  back  into  the  Triarii,  and  all  three,  being  thus  joined  together, 
made  their  third  attack  with  greater  vigour  and  ftrength  than  ever;  and 
if  that  mifcarried,  the  day  was  loft,  becaufe  they  had  no  other  refource 
or  means  of  relief  left  [/].  The  Cavalry  were  ftationed  on  each  fide  of 
the  Infantry  in  the  form  of  two  wings,  and  fometimes  engaged  the 
enemy's  Cavalry,  and  fometimes  fupported  their  own  Infantry,  as  occa- 
fion  required.  This  method  of  renewing  the  attack  three  feveral  times, 
with  a  continual  increafe  of  ftrength  and  vigour,  can  hardly  be  with- 
ftood,  except  either  your  fortune  be  very  bad  indeed,  or  the  refolution 

of  the  enemy  much  greater  than   that  of  your  own  forces. The 

Greeks  were  ftrangers  to  this  method  of  renewing  the  front  of  their 
Phalanxes  :  and  though  they  were  very  well  officered,  and  confifted  of 
many  ranks,  yet  they  made  but  one  body,  or  rather  one  front.  To 
relieve  each  other,  one  rank  did  not  retire  into  another  (as  the  Romans 
did)  but  one  fingle  man  advanced  into  another's  place  when  it  was  va- 
cant ;  which  was  effecfled  in  this  manner.  When  their  Phalanx  was 
drawn  up  -n  files  (which  we  will  fuppofe  to  confift  of  fifty  men  a-piece) 
with  its  none  towards  the  enemy^  all  the  fix  firft  ranks  might  engage 
at  once  :  for  their  lances  (which  they  called  Sarijfce)  were  fo  long,  that 
thofe  of  the  fixth  rank  reached  over  the  flioulders  of  the  men  in  the 
firft.  In  the  time  of  action  therefore,  if  any  man  in  the  firft  rank  was 
either  killed  or  difabled,  the  man  that  was  next  behind  him  in  the  fe- 
cond  rank  prefently  ftepped  into  his  place  ;  the  perfon  immediately  be- 
hind him  in  the  third  rank  filled  the  vacancy  in  the  fecond,  and  fo  on; 
the  ranks  in  the  rear  continually  filling  up  the  deficiencies  of  thofe  in 
the  front  :  fo  that  all  the  ranks  were  conftantly  kept  full  and  entire, 
except  the  rearmoft,  which  was  exhaufted  at  laft,  becaufe  there  was 
no  other  to  reinforce  it.  Thefe  Phalanxes  therefore  might  be  wafted 
away  and  annihilated  by  degrees,  but  feldom  could  be  broken;  as  the 
clofe  order  and  grofifnefs  of  their  body  made  them  in  a  manner  im- 
penetrable.  The  Romans  at  firft  formed  their  Legions  in  this  man- 
ner, in  imitation  of  the  Grecian  Phalanx  :  but  growing  out  of  conceit 
with  it  at  laft,  they  divided  them  into  more  corps,  as  Cohorts  and  Ma- 
fiipuli^  or  Companies^  being  convinced  that  fuch  bodies  have  moft  life 
and  vigour  in  them,  as  have  the  moft  Ofiicers  to  animate  and  inform 
them,  and  are  divided  in  fuch  a  manner  that  each  divifion  can  adi  fe- 
parately  and  fupport  itfelf.  The  Swifs  Regiments  at  prefent,  are  like- 
wife  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  ancient  Phalanxes,  and  follow  their 
method  both  in  clofenefs  of  order  and  relieving  their  ranks:  and  when 

[I]  See  Pol.  Dif.  Book  II.  Chap.  xvi. 
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ihcy  come  to  engage,  tliey  arc  placed  on  the  fliinks  of  each  other,  but 
not  iu  a  parallel  line.  They  have  no  method  of  reccivini;  the  lirlt  into 
the  Iccond,  if  it  ihould  be  repullcd  ;  but  in  order  to  relieve  each  other, 
they  pbcc  one  Regiment  in  the  tront,  another  a  little  behind  it  on  the 
right;  fo  tiiat  if  the  hill  is  hard  prelled,  the  fccond  may  advance  to  its 
alTìiUncc  :  a  third  is  placed  behind  both  thclc,  and  on  the  right  too,  at 
die  diilancc  of  a  mulket-Iliot  ;  that  fo,  if  the  other  two  (hould  be  dri- 
ven back,  it  may  advance  to  relieve  them,  and  all  of  theni  have  futììclent 
room  cither  to  retreat  or  advance  witiiout  falling  foul  upon  one  ano- 
ther :  bccaufe  great  bodies  cannot  be  received  into  each  other  like  little 
ones  J  and  therefore  the  little  dillindt  corps,  of  which  the  Roman  Le- 
gions were  compofed,  are  the  moll  proper  both  to  receive  and  relieve 
each  other  :  and  that  the  method  obferved  by  the  Swifs  is  not  fo  good 
as  that  which  was  taken  by  the  ancient  Romans,  appears  very  plainly 
from  the  Succefs  of  the  Roman  Legions,  which  always  got  the  better  o£ 
the  Grecian  Phalanxes  whenever  they  happened  to  engage  them  j  bccaufe 
both  their  arms  and  armour,  and  their  way  of  receiving  one  rank  into 
another,  were  much  better  than  the  arms  and  difciplinc,  and  clofe  order» 

of  the  Phalanx. Now   in  order  to  form  an  army  upon  the  model 

of  both,  I  would  make  the  Grecian  Phalanx  my  pattern  in  fome  re- 

fpccts,  and  the  Roman  Legion  in  others  :  and  therefore,  as  I  told  you 

before,  I  would  have  two  thoufand  Pikemen  in  my  Regiment,  armed 

after  the  manner  of  the  Macedonian  Phalanx,  and  three  thoufand  men 

with  Swords  and  Targets  like  the  Roman  Legion.     I  have  divided  my 

Regiment  into  ten  Battalions,  as  the  Romans  did  their  Legion  into  tea 

Cohorts  :  like  them  too,   I  have  appointed  Velites  to  begin  the  Battle  : 

and  as  1  have  retained  the  arms  of  both  nations,  I  would  likewife   in 

fome  meafure  imitate  the  order  and  difcipline  of  each  :  for  which  rea- 

fon  I  have  taken  care  that  the  five  firft  ranks  of  every  Battalion  fhould 

confili  of  Pikemen,  and  the  refi:  of  Targctmen  ;  that  fo  it  might  be 

enabled  not  only  to  fuftain  the  fhock  of  the  enemy's  Cavalry  in   the 

front,  but  to  make  an  imprefilon  upon  their  Infantry,  and  to  open  it  in 

fuch  a  manner  to  the  right  and  left  that  the  Targetmen  may  come  in 

to  complete  the  vidorv.     Now  if  you  confider  this  method,  and  the 

nature  of  thefe  arms,  you  will  find  how  well  they  are  calculated  for 

that  purpofe  :   becaufe  the  pikes  are  of  admirable  fervice  againfi:  horfe» 

and  amongfi^  Infantry  they  do  no  fmall  execution  before  they  come  to 

fight  hand  to  hand  :  for  after  that,  they   are  of  no  ufe   at  all  :  upon 

which  account,  the  Swifs  place  one  rank  of  Halberdeers  behind  every 

three  ranks  of  Pikemen,  to  give  them  room  to  make  ufe  of  their  pikes; 

but  that  room  is  not  fufiicient.     Placing  our  Pikemen  then  in  the  front, 

and  the  Targetmen  behind  them,  they  ferve  both  to  fuftain  the  enemy's 

horfe,  and  open  and  diforder  their  foot:  but  after  the  battle  is  joined, 

and 
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and  they  become   ufelefs,  the  Targetmen  advance  with  their  Swords, 
which  are  weapons  that  may  be  managed  in  the  clofefl  fight. 

Luigi.  We  are  impatient  to  hear  how  you  would  draw  up  an  army, 
thus  armed  and  appointed,  in  order  of  battle. 

Fabrizio.  I  was  juft  going  to  do  it»  You  muft  know  then,  that  a 
Confular  army  amongft  the  Romans  did  not  exceed  two  Legions  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  about  eleven  thoufand  Ifoot,  and  fix  hundred  horfe  j  but  they 
were  compofed  wholly  of  their  own  Citizens.     Befides  thefe,  they 
were  furnifhed  with  as  many  more  of  both  forts  by  their  friends  and 
allies,  which  they  divided  into  two  bodies,  called  the  right  and  left 
wing,  and  Rationed  them  on  each  flank  of  their  Main  battle  j  but  they 
never  fuffered  the  number  of  thefe  auxiliaries  to  furpafs  that  of  their 
Legions  ;  though  there  was  generally  a  larger  proportion  of  Cavalry 
amongft  them  than  in  their  own  forces.     With  fuch  an  army,  confift- 
ing  of  about  twenty-two  thoufafid  foot,  and  two  thoufand  good  horfe, 
.  a  Conful  went  upon  moft  expeditions:  but  when  the  enemy  was  very 
formidable,  they  fent  out  two  Confuls  with  two  fuch  armies  united. 
You  muft  know  likewife,  that  in  the  three  principal  operations  of 
an  army,  viz,  upon  a  March,  in  an  Encampment,  and  in  Battle,  they 
conftantly  pofted  their  Legions  .  in  the  center,  rightly  judging  that  the 
forces  in  which  they  repofed  the  greateft  confidence  fhould  always  be 
compact  and  united  3  as  I  fhall  (hew  you  When  I  come  to  fpeak  more 
particularly  and  diftindlly  of  thefe  three  operations.     But  this  auxiliary 
Infantry,  by  their  union  and  daily  converfation:with  the  legionary  In- 
fantry, foon  became  as  ferviceable  as  they  were  :  for  they  were  exer- 
cifed  and  difciplined  in  the  fame  manner,  and  formed  in  the   fame 
order  of  battle  before  ari  engagement  :  fo  that  when  we  know  how 
the  Romans  drew  up  one  Legion  for  that  purpofe,  we  know  in  what 
manner  they  drew  up  a  whole  army  :  and  as  I  faid  they  formed  their 
Legion  in  three  lines,  iii  fuch  a  manner  that  one  line  might  receive 
another,  I  have  confequently  told  you  how  they  drew  up  their  whole 
army  in  the  day  of  battle. 

To  form  an  army  then  in  order  of  battle  after  the  manner  of  the 
Romans,  aS-  they  had  two  Legions,  I  will  take  two  Regiments;  by 
the  arrangement  of  which,  you  may  fee  how  a  whole  army  is  to  be 
drawn  up  :  for  if  you  would  add  any  more,  there  is  nothing  further 
to  be  done  but  either  to  multiply  or  enlarge  the  ranks.  It  will  be 
needlefs,  I  fuppofe,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  how  many  foot  a  Regiment 
confifts,  that  there  are  ten  Battalions  in  it,  what  fort  of  arms  and  ar- 
mour they  have,  how  many  Companies  there  are,  and  what  Officers 
in  each,  what  number  of  Velites  and  Pikemen  both  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, how  many  Targetmen,  &c.  for  when  I  fpoke  of  thefe 
things  a  little  while  ago,  I  defired  you  to  take  particular  notice  of 

them, 
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them,  .\nd  to  rcrncinber  ihetn  as  ablblatcly  ncccfi'ary  to  give  yon  a  clear 
idea  of  the  whole  arrangement  :  and  thcrelore,  without  any  repetition 
ol"  that  kind,  I  ihall  proceed  to  draw  up  my  army.  For  this  purpofc, 
I  would  place  the  ten  Battalions  of  one  Regiment  on  the  left,  and  the 
ten  ot  the  other  on  the  right.     Thofe  on  the  left  are  to  be  formed  in 

this  manner. Poll  tive  Battalions  on  the  flank  of  each  other  in  the 

front,  with  an  interval  of  eight  feet  betwixt  every  one  of  them  j  and 
let  the  fpace  which  they  occupy  be  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet 
in  breadth,  and  eighty  in  depth.  In  the  rear  of  thefc  five  I  would 
place  three  others,  at  the  dillance  of  eighty  feet,  one  of  which  Hiould 
be  in  a  right  line  with  the  Battalion  that  is  on  the  left  flank  of  thofe  in 
the  front  ;  the  fecond  with  that  on  the  right  flank  ;  and  the  third  with 
that  in  the  center  :  fo  that  thefe  three  will  take  up  as  much  ground  both 
in  breadth  and  depth  as  the  other  five:  but  though  the  fpace  betwixt 
every  one  of  thofe  five  is  but  eight  feet,  I  would  have  the  fpace  be- 
twixt thefe  three  to  be  fixty-fix..  In  the  rear  of  thefe  I  would  pofk  the 
two  remaining  Battalions  at  the  diftance  of  eighty  feet,  one  of  them  in 
a  right  line  with  that  on  the  left  of  the  three  laft  mentioned,  and -the 
other  with  that  on  the  right  ;  with  an  interval  betwixt  one  and  the  other 
of  ninety-two  feet.  The  ground  therefore  which  all  thefe  Battalions, 
thus  formed,  take  up,  will  be  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet  in 
breadth,  and  four  hundred  in  depth.  The  Pikemen  extraordinary  I 
would  range  along  the  left  flank  of  thefc  Rittalions  at  the  diftance  of 
fonv  feet,  and  I  would  make  an  hundred  and  forty  ranks  of  them  of 
kven  men  in  every  rank  :  fo  that  they  would  cover  the  whole  left  flank 
of  the  Battalions'  drawn  up  in  the  manner  I  have  defcribed,  and  there 
would  be  forty  ranks  remaining  to  guard  the  baggage,  Suttlers,  and 
other  unarmed  people  who  follow  the  camp  in  the  rear  of  the  army  ; 
after  porting  the  Captains  and  Corporals  in  their  proper  places.  Of  the 
three  Lieutenant  Colonels  belonging  to  them,  I  would  place  one  at  the 
front,  another  in  the  center,  and  another  in  the  rear.  But  to  return 
to  the  front  of  the  army  ;  next  to  the  Pikemen  extraordinary,  I  would 
place  the  five  hundred  Velites  extraordinary,  and  allow  them  to  take 
up  a  fpace  of  eighty  feet.  Next  to  them  on  the  left,  I  would  place  my 
Gens  d'Armts,  aiul  allow  them  a  fpace  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  : 
and  next  to  them,  my  lij^ht  horfe,  whom  I  would  allow  the  fame  fpace^ 
The  ordlnaiy  Velites  I  would  leave  with  their  refped:ive  Battalions  in 
their  proper  places,  (that  is,  in  the  intervals  betwixt  one  Battalion  and 
another)  to  be  attendants  as  it  were  upon  them  >  unlefs  I  fhould  think' 
fix  to  put  them  under  the  cover  of  the  Pikemen  extraordinary  ;  which- 
I  would  do  fometime?,  and  fomctimes  I  would  not,  according- as  it  was 
mod  for  my  advantage.  The  Colonel  of  the  Regiment,  with  his  co- 
lours and  drum,  I  would  place  either  in  the  center  of  that  fpace  which 

is 
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is  left  betwixt  the  fiift  and  fecond  lines  of  the  Battah'ons,  or  In  the 
front  of  them,  and  in  the  interval  betwixt  the  lafl:  of  the  firft  five  and 
the  Pikemen  extraordinary,  as  I  faw  mofi:  convenient;  wirh  fixty,  or  at 
leaft  thirty  picked  men  about  him,  who  fliould  not  only  have  fenfe 
enough  to  carry  his  orders  properly  and  diftindlly  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  army,  but  be  able  to  repel  the  enemy  if  he  fliould  be  attacked. 

In  this  manner  I  would  form  the  Regiment  on  the  left,  which  would 

be  juft  one  half  of  the  army,  and  will  occupy  a  fpace  of  five  hundred 
and  feventy-two  feet  in  breadth,  and  four  hundred  in  depth,  exclufive 
of  the  fpace  taken  up  by  the  forty  ranks  of  Pikemen  extraordinary  that 
are  to  guard  the  baggage,  Sec.  in  the  rear,  which  will  be  two  hundred 
feet.     The  other  Regiment  I  would  draw  up  in  the  fame  manner  on 
the  right  of  this,  with  an  interval  betwixt  them  of  fixty  feet  :  and  at 
the  head  of  this  interval  I  would  place  fome  pieces  of  Artillery,  behind 
which,  the  General  of  the  army  fhould  take  pofi:  with  his  Standard 
and  drum,  and  two  hundred  picked  men  at  leaft,  moft  of  them   on 
foot;  of  whom   there  fhould  be  ten  or  more  fit   to  carry  any  orders; 
and  he  himfelf  fliould  be  mounted  and  armed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he 
might  command  either  on  horfeback  or   on  foot,  as  occafion  required. 
As  for  Artillery,  ten  thirty-fix  pounders  would  be  fufRcient  for  the  re- 
dudion  of  a  town  ;  and  I  would  make  ufe  of  them  rather  to  defend  my 
Camp  than  in  a  field  engagement  :  for  my  field  pieces  fhould  be  but 
eight  pounders  or  thereabout  ;  and  thefe  I  would  place  along  the  front 
of  the  whole  army,  except  the  ground  was  fuch  that  I  could  place  them 
conveniently  and  fafely  in  the  flanks  where  the  enemy  could  not  come 
at  them.     This   method   of  drawing  up  an  army  may  anfwer  the  end 
both  of  the  Grecian  Phalanx  and  the  Roman  Legion:  for  you  have  the 
Pikemen  in  the  front,  and  all  the  reff  of  the  Infantry  are  fo  formed  in 
their  proper  ranks,  that  either  in  charging  an  enemy,  or  fuflaining  the 
charge,  they  may   (like  the  Phalanx)  recruit  their  front  ranks  out  of 
thofe  in  the  rear.     On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  fo  hard  puflied  that 
they  are  obliged  to  give  way,  they  may   retreat  into  the  intervals  of 
the  fecond  line,  and  advance  again  in   conjundion  with  it  to  face   the 
enemy  :  and  if  they  are  repulfed  the  fecond  time,  they  may  retire  into 
the  fpaces  betwixt  the  Battalions  in  the  third  line,  and  renew  the  battle 
with  ù\\\  greater  vigour:   fo  that,  according  to  this  method,  you  may 
reinforce  your  ranks  either  in  the  Grecian  or  the  Roman  manner.     As 
to  the  flrength  of  fuch  an  army,   no  Body  can  be  more  compad  :   lor 
each  wing  is  perfedly  well  fortified  in  every  part,  both  with  officers 
and  private  men  properly  armed,  and  appointed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
if  there  is  any  apparent  weaknefs  in  it,  it  muft  be  in  the  rear  where 
the  carriages  and  Suttlers,   &c.  are   flationed  ;  and  even  thofe  are  co- 
vered by  the  Pikemen  extraordinary.     Being  fo  well  fortified  therefore 
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on  all  Tides,  an  enemy  cannot  attack  it  any  where  but  it  will  be  ready 
to  receive  him  :  for  the  rear  is  in  no  danger;  bccaule  if  the  enemy  be 
io  ftrong  that  he  is  able  to  attack  you  on  every  fide  at  onec,  it  mud 
luvc  been  madncfs  in  you  to  take  the  field  againll  him.  But  fuppo- 
fn.g  he  ihculd  be  fuperior  to  you  in  nunU>er  by  one  third,  and  his  army 
as  well  armed  and  drawn  up  as  your  own;  if  he  weakens  it  in  order 
to  attack  you  in  feveral  parts  ;it  the  fame  time,  and  you  happen  to 
break  in  upon  him  in  any  one,  the  day  is  your  own.  As  to  Cavalry, 
you  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  them  ;  for  the  Pikemcn  which 
environ  vou  on  all  fides  will  futhcicnily  fecuie  you  againft  tlieir  fury, 
even  though  your  own  lliould  be  repulfed.  Your  officers  are  fo  con- 
venicntly  ported,  that  they  may  do  their  duty  with  eafe  ;  and  the  fpaces 
bciwixt  one  Battalion  and  another,  and  betwixt  every  rank,  not  only 
ferve  to  receive  each  other  upon  occafion,  but  give  the  officers  fuffi- 
cicnt  room  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  with  orders  from  the  Gene- 
ral. Now  as  I  told  you  before,  that  the  Romans  had  about  twenty-four 
thoufand  men  in  their  armies,  I  would  have  our  army  confift  of  the 
fame  number:  and  as  their  auxiliaries  learnt  their  difciplinc  and  order  from 
their  Legions,  I  would  have  our  auxiliaries  likewife  formed  upon  the 
model  of  our  Regiments.  Thefe  things  may  eafily  be  effected  by  a 
httlc  pradlice  :  for  in  adding  two  other  Regiments  to  the  army,  or  the 
fame  nuuiber  of  other  men  that  it  confifts  of  (let  it  be  what  it  will) 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  double  your  ranks  by  placing  twenty 
Battalions  on  the  left,  inllead  of  ten,  and  as  many  more  on  the  right; 
or  to  extend  or  contract  them,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
and  the  poliure  of  the  enemy. 

Luigi.  I  perfectly  underftand  you,  Sir.  Methinks  I  fee  your  army 
drawn  up  for  battle.  I  am  impatient  to  have  it  begin.  For  Heaven's 
Sake  do  not  turn  Fabius  Maximus  upon  us  :  if  you  do,  I  am  afraid  I 
Jliall  be  tempted  to  abufe  you  as  the  Roman  people  did  that  great  man. 

Fabrizio.  I  am  ready.  The  fignal  is  given.  Do  not  you  hear  our 
Artillery  r  It  has  fired  and  done  but  little  execution  amongrt:  the  enemy. 
The  Velites  extraorciinary  and  light  horfc  have  fet  up  a  great  Oiout  and 
begun  the  attack  with  the  utmoft  fury.  The  enemy's  Artillery  has  made 
one  difcharge;  and  being  ill  pointed,  their  balls  have  gone  over  the 
heads  of  our  Infantry  without  doing  them  any  hurt:  but  to  prevent  it 
firing  a  fecond  time,  our  Velites  and  light  horfe  endeavour  to  make 
ihcnifclvcs  mafiers  of  it  :  a  Body  of  the  enemy  port:  themfelves  before 
it  i  fo  that  the  Artillery  on  both  fides  is  become  ufelefs.  See  with  what 
courage  and  dexterity  our  men  charge  them  :  tlie  expertnefs  they  have 
acquired  by  long  exercile  and  difcipline,  infpires  them  with  confidence: 
the  Battalions  move  forward  in  regular  pace  and  good  order  with  the 
Censd'Armes  on  their  fLiiiks  to  attack  the  enemy:  our  Artillery  draws 
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off  through  the  fpace  that  was  left  vacant  by  the  Velites  to  make  room 
for  it.  See  how  the  General  encourages  his  men,  and  affures  them  of 
victory.  Obferve  our  Velites  and  liglit  horfe  returning,  and  extending 
themfelves  along  the  flanks  of  our  army  to  fee   if  they  can  meet  with 

any  of  the  enemy's  hght-armed  forces  there. The  two  armies  are 

now  engaged  :  fee  with  what  firmnefs  and  filence  our  men  receive  the 
charge:  do  not  you  heai-  the  General  giving  his  orders  to  the  Gens 
d'Armes  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  not  to  advance  upon  the  enemy, 
nor  defert  the  Infantry  upon  any  account  whatfoever  ?  You  fee  a  party 
of  our  light  horfe  have  now  detached  themfelves  to  charge  a  Body  of 
the  enemy's  Mufketeers  that  were  coming  to  take  us  in  flank  j  and  how 
the  enemy's  Cavalry  are  advancing  to  fupport  them  :  but  the  Mufke- 
teers, to  avoid  being  entangled  betwixt  them,  are  retiring  to  their  own 
army.  See  with  what  refolution  and  dexterity  our  ordinary  Pikemen 
handle  their  weapons  :  but  the  Infantry  on  each  fide  are  now  come  fo 
clofe  together  that  our  Pikemen  can  no  longer  make  any  ufe  of  their 
pikes;  and  therefore,  according  to  their  ufual  difcipline,  they  retreat  by 
degrees  till  they  are  received  by  the  Targetmen.  You  fee  how  a  large 
Body  of  the  enemy's  Gens  d'Armes  have  in  the  mean  time  difordered  our 
Gens  d'Armes  on  the  left,  who  retire  (as  they  had  learnt  before)  into 
the  Pikemen  extraordinary,  and  being  fupported  by  them,  not  only 
make  head  apain'l:  the  enemy  again,  butrepulfe  them  with  great  flaugh- 
ter.  Now  ine  ordinary  Pikemen  of  the  firfl  Battalions  have  retreated 
amongfl  the  Targetmen  ;  they  leave  them  to  maintain  the  batde,  and 
behold  what  havock  they  make  amongft  the  enemy;  with  what 
confidence  and  fecunty  they  prefs  upon  them  ;  fee  how  clofe  they  are 
engaged  with  them,  they  hardly  have  room  to  manage  their  fwords. 
The  enemy  are  embarraffed  and  falling  into  confulion  :  their  pikes  arc 
too  long  to  do  any  further  execution,  and  their  fwords  are  of  no  fervicc 
againfl  men  that  are  fo  well  fecured  by  their  armour.  What  a  Carnage  ! 
what  a  number  of  wounded  men  !  They  begin  to  run  away.  See,  they 
are  flying  on  the  right  and  on  the  left.  The  battle  is  over  ;  we  have 
gained  a  glorious  victory. It  might  have  been  more  complete  how- 
ever if  we  had  exerted  our  whole  ftrength.  But  you  fee  we  were  un- 
der no  necefììty  of  employing  either  our  fecond  or  third  line,  as  the  firft 
was  fufiicient  to  do  the  builnefs  :  fo  that  I  have  nothing  more  to  add 
upon  this  occafion  ;  except  it  be  to  anfwer  any  objedion  or  doubt  you 
may  have  to  propofe. 

Luigi.  You  have  carried  every  thing  before  you  with  fuch  ainazing 
rapidity,  that  I  cannot  well  tell  whether  I  ought  to  ftart  any  objedion 
or  not.  With  fubmiffion  however  to  your  fuperior  judgment,  I  will 
make  bold  to  afk  you  a  free  queftion  or  two.  Be  fo  good  therefore  to 
tell  me  in  the  firfl  place,  why  you  would  fufFer  your  Artillery  to  fire  no 
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more  ilun  once  :  and  why  you  ordered  it  to  be  drawn  off  (o  ioon, 
w::iioui  making  anv  fort  of  ulc  oi  it  atierwanls.  In  the  next  place, 
you  managed  that  ot"  the  enemy  iult  as  you  plcafcd,  and  had  it  pointed 
lb  ill,  that  it  could  do  no  execution  :  which  indeed  I  ùippofe  may  be 
the  cale  ibmciimes  ;  but  if  it  IhouUl  happen  (as  I  believe  it  often  does) 
that  the  ihot  ihould  take  place,  what  remedy  would  you  prefcribe  ?  And 
lince  I  have  mentioned  artillery,  1  will  here  propofe  all  that  I  have  to 
fav  upon  that  fubie(ii,  that  lo  we  may  have  no  occafion  to  return  to  it 
hereafter.  I  have  heard  many  people  laugh  at  the  arms  and  armour, 
and  military  difcipllne,  of  the  Ancients,  and  fay  they  would  be  of  little 
or  no  fcrvicc  at  all  now,  fince  the  invention  of  Artillery,  which  would 
bre-ak  all  their  ranks,  and  beat  their  armour  to  pieces  :  fo  that  it  would 
be  folly  to  draw  up  a  body  of  forces  in  fuch  order  as  cannot  be  main- 
tained, and  undergo  the  fatigue  of  carrying  armour,  which  can  by  no 
means  fecurc  them. 

Fabrizio.  Your  objeétions  are  of  feveral  kinds  ;  and  therefore  you 
muft  have  patience  if  you  expedt  a  particular  anfwer  to  them  all.  It  is 
true  our  artillery  made  but  one  difcharge,  and  I  was  in  fome  doubt 
whether  I  iliould  fuffer  even  that  ;  becaufe  it  is  of  more  importance  to 
keep  one's  felf  from  being  hurt,  than  to  annoy  the  enemy.  Now  in 
order  to  fecurc  yourfelf  from  Artillery,  you  muft  either  keep  out  of  the 
reach  of  its  fliot,  or  place  yourfelf  behind  a  wall,  or  a  bank,  or  fome 
fence  of  that  kind  ;  there  is  no  other  cover  that  I  know  of,  and  that 
muft  be  very  flrong.  But  when  an  army  is  drawn  up  in  order  to  engage, 
it  cannot  fkulk  behind  a  wall  or  a  bank,  nor  yet  keep  at  fuch  a  dillancc 
as  not  to  be  annoyed  by  the  enemy's  artillery.  Since  there  is  no  method 
then  to  Oielter  one's  felf  from  it,  the  General  muft  have  rccourfe  to  fuch 
means  as  will  expofe  him  and  his  men  to  the  leaft  danger  ;  for  which 
purpofe,  thebeft,  and  indeed  the  only  way,  is  to  make  themfelves  mafters 
of  it,  if  pofiiblc,  and  as  foon  as  they  can.  To  do  this,  it  is  neccflary 
that  a  body  of  your  men  Hiould  march  up,  and  rufli  fuddenly  upon  it  ; 
but  not  in  clofe  order  :  becaufe  the  fuddennefs  of  the  attack  will  prevent 
it  from  firing  more  than  once,  and  when  your  men  are  thinly  drawn  up-, 
it  cannot  do  much  execution  amongft  them.  Now  a  compaót-  body  of 
regular  forces  is  not  at  all  proper  for  this  fervice  :  for  if  it  moves  fafV, 
It  muft  naturally  fall  into  diforder  of  itfelf  ;  and  if  it  extends  and  weakens 
its  ranks,  it  will  prefently  be  broken  by  the  enemy  :  upon  which  con*- 
fidcrations,  I  drew  up  my  army  in  a  manner  that  was  moft  proper  for 
fuch  an  attempt;  for  having  placed  a  thoufand  Velites  in  the  wings  of 
jt,  I  ordered  them  to  advance,  together  with  the  light  horfe,  as  foon  as 
our  Artillery  had  fired,  to  feizc  upon  that  of  the  enemy.  This  is  the 
reafon  why  I  would  not  fufi^er  our  own  to  make  a  fecond  difcharge,  left 
the  enemy  fliould  have  time  to  do  the  fame,  as  they  eafily  might  have 
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done,  and  perhaps  before  our  Artillery  was  loaded  again,  if  I  had  not  taken 
thefe  means  to  prevent  it.  So  that  the  only  way  to  make  the  enemy's 
Artillery  of  no  fervice,  is  to  attack  it  as  foon  as  poffible  :  for  if  they 
defert  it,  it  falls  into  your  hands  of  courfe  j  but  if  they  defend  it,  they 
muft  place  a  body  of  forces  before  it,  and  then  they  will  not  dare  to 

fire  it  again,  becaufe  their  own  men  muft  be  the  chief  fufterers  by  it. 

Thefe  reafons,  I  think,  might  be  fufficient  of  themfelves,  without 
quoting  any  examples  to  fupport  them  :  but  as  antiquity  furnifhes  us 
with  many,  I  will  give  you  one  or  two. — ^— When  Ventidius  had 
refolved  to  come  to  an  engagement  with  the  Parthians  (whofe  firength 
confifted  chiefly  in  their  bows  and  arrows)  he  fuffered  them  to  advance 
almoft  to  the  very  entrenchments  of  his  camp  before  he  drew  out  his 
army  :  and  this  he  did,  that  he  might  fall  fuddenly  upon  them,  and 
before  they  could  make  ufe  of  their  arrows.  Caefar  tells  us,  that  in  a 
battle  with  the  Gauls,  they  made  fo  fudden  and  furious  an  attack  upon 
him,  that  his  men  had  not  time  to  throw  their  darts  at  the  enemy,  as 
the  Romans  always  ufed  to  do.  Now  from  thefe  inftances  we  fee,  that 
in  order  to  fecure  an  army  in  the  field  from  the  efFecfts  of  any  weapons 
or  engines  that  annoy  them  at  a  diftance,  there  is  no  other  way,  but  to 
march  up  to  them  as  fail  as  pofìible,  and  get  poliefiion  of  them  if  you 
can,  or  at  lead  to  prevent  their  efteds.  Befides  all  thefe,  I  had  Hill 
another  reafon  which  determined  me  to  fire  my  artillery  no  more  than 
once:-  perhaps- it  may  feem  trifling  to  you;  but  with  me  it  has  much 
weight.  There  is  nothing  that  occafions  greater  confufion  and  em- 
banaflment  amongft  a  body  of  men,  than  to  have  their  fight  dazzled  or 
obflruóted  :  a  circumftance  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  gallant^ 
armies  that  have  been  blinded  either  by  the  fun  or  clouds  of  dufl  :  and^ 
what  can  contribute  more  to  that  than  the  fmoke  of  artillery  ?  It  would 
be  more  prudent  therefore  to  let  the  epemy  blind  themfelves,  than  to  go 
blindfold  yourfelf  to  feek  them  :  for  which  reafon,  I  would  either  not 
make  any  ufe  of  artillery  at  all,  or  if  I  did  (to  avoid  cenfure  now  great 
guns  are  in  fuch  credit)  I  would  plant  it  in  the  flanks  of  my  army  ;- 
that  fo  when  it  was  fired,  the  fmoke  might  not  blind  the  men  in  my 
front,  where  I  would  have  the  flower  of  my  army.  The  effeds  of 
that  may  be  feen  from  the  condud  of  Epaminondas,  who  going  to 
engage  the  enemy,  caufed  all  his  light  horfe  to  trot  backwards  and  for- 
wards a  great  pace  in  the  front  of  their  army,  which  raifed  fuch  a  duft 
that  it  threw  them  into  diforder,  and  gave  him  an  eafy  vidory  over 

them. As  for  my  feeming  to  have  pointed  the  enemy's  artillery  as  I 

pleafed,  and  made  the  fhot  flyover  the  heads  of  our  Infantry;,  lanfwer, 
that  it  much  oftner  happens  fo  than  otherwife  :  for  Infantry  flands  fo 
low,  and  it  is  fo  nice  a  matter  to  manage  heavy  pieces  of  cannon  well* 
that  if  you  either  elevate  or  lower  them  ever  fo  little  too  much,  iaons 
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cafe  I  he  b.iUs  w  ill  liy  quite  over  their  heads,  and  iii  the  othcT,  they 
rtnkc  into  llic  carih,  arni  never  cotiic  near  them  :  the  leali  incquahty 
ot'  ground  hkcwil'c  is  a  great  prelcrvaiion  to  them;  i\):  any  htilc  hark 
or  brake  betwixt  ihcm  ixnd  the  Artillery,  ferves  cither  to  intercept  the 
ihor,  or  divert  their  dirciflion.  And  as  lo  cavalry,  clpecially  Gens 
d'Armes  (beoaiifc  they  are  drawn  up  in  a  cloler  order,  and  ibnd  io 
nìuch  higher  than  light  horlc,  that  they  are  more  expofed  to  danger) 
they  mav  continue  in  the  rear  of  the  army  till  the  artillery  has  fired. 
|c  is  certain  that  fmall  pieces  of  Ca[inon  and  mufkct-lliot  do  more 
execution  than  heavy  artillery  j  againll  which,  the  bell:  remedy  is  to 
make  a  reiblute  attack  upon  it  as  foon  as  poiTiblc  :  and  if  you  lofe  fome  of 
vour  men  in  it,  (which  luull  always  be  the  cafe)  furely  a  partial  lofs  is 
not  fo  bad  as  a  total  defeat.  The  Swifs  are  worthy  of  imitation  in 
th.is  refpect  :  for  they  never  decline  an  engagement  out  of  fear  of  Ar- 
tillerv  ;  but  always  punifli  thofe  with  death  who  offer  to  ftir  out  of 
their  ranks,  or  Ihew  the  leali:  fign  of  being  frighted  at  it.  I  caufed  my 
Artillery  therefore  to  be  drawn  off  as  foon  as  it  had  been  difcharged,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  Battalions  to  advance  ;  and  made  no  further 
mention  of  it,  as  a   thing  of  no  confequence  after  the  two  armies  had 

joined  battle. You  fay  likewife,    that   many   people   laugh  at   the 

arms  and  armour,  and  military  difcipline  of  the  Ancients,  as  good  for 
nothing  fince  the  Invention  of  Artillery  :  from  whence  one  would  be 
apt  to  imagine  the  Moderns  had  made  efl^edtual  provifion  againfl  it.  If 
lb,  I  (hould  be  glad  to  hear  what  that  provifion  is  ;  for  I  confefs  I 
know  of  none,  nor  do  I  think  it  pofiible  to  make  any,  but  what  I 
have  alreatly  mentioned.  Why  do  our  Infantry  at  prefent  wear  corflets  ? 
and  whv  are  our  Gens  d'Armes  covered  with  armour  from  head  to  foot  ? 
If  they  defpife  this  manner  of  arming  among  the  Ancients,  as  of  no 
fcrvice  againli  artillery,  why  do  they  continue  to  ufe  it  themfelves  ?  I 
I  could  likewife  wifii  to  be  informed,  why  the  Swifs,  (like  the  ancients) 
form  their  Regiments  of  fix  or  eight  thoufand  foot,  drawn  up  in  elafe 
order  ;  and  for  what  reafon  all  other  nations  have  begun  to  imitate 
them  ;  fince  that  method  expofes  their  armies  to  no  lefs  danger,  (with 
re^rd  to  artillery)  than  many  other  infiitutions  that  were  in  vogue 
arnongft  the  Ancients,  but  are  neglcded  and  laid  afide  at  prefent .? 
Thefe  are  quefiions,  which  I  fancy  the  people  whom  you  mention, 
cannot  eafily  anfwer  :  but  if  you  would  propofe  them  to  Soldiers  of 
judgment  and  experience,  they  would  tell  you,  that  they  arm  them- 
felves in  that  manner,  not  becaufe  they  think  fuch  armour  will  effec- 
tually fecure  them  againft  Cannon  balls,  but  becaufe  it  will  defend  them 
againll:  crofs-bows,  pikes,  fwords,  and  many  other  offenfive  weapons, 
which  an  enemy  may  make  ufe  of.  They  will  tell  you  further,  that 
the  clofe  order  obfervcd  by  the  Syk^ifs,  is  neceflary  to  make  an  impreffjon 
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upon  the  enemy's  Infantry,  to  fuflain  their  cavalry,  and  to  prevent 
themfelves  from  being  eafily  broken  :  fo  that  we  fee  Soldiers  have 
many  other  things  to  dread  belides  artillery,  againft  which,  this  order, 
and  this  fort  of  arms  and  armour,  ferve  to  fecure  them.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  better  an  army  is  armed,  and  the  clo(er  and  ftronger 
it  is  drawn  up,  the  lefs  it  has  to  fear:  and  therefore  the  perfons  whofe 
opinion  you  alledged  not  long  ago,  muft  either  have  had  very  little 
experience,  or  not  have  confidered  the  matter  in  the  light  they  ought 
to  have  done.  For  fince  we  find  that  only  the  pikes  and  clofe  orde*- 
of  the  Ancients,  (ftill  in  ufe  amongft  the  Swifs)  have  done  fuch  won- 
derful fervice,  and  contribute  fo  much  to  the  ftrength  of  our  armies  at 
prefent  ;  why  may  we  not  conclude,  that  the  reft  of  the  military  Infli* 
tutions  obferved  by  the  Ancients  (but  now  entirely  laid  afide  and  ne- 
gleóled)  might  be  equally  ferviceable  ?  Befides,  as  the  fury  of  Artillery 
does  not  make  us  afraid  of  drawing  up  our  Battalions  in  clofe  order, 
like  the  Swifs  j  certainly  there  can  be  no  other  difpofition  contrived 
that  can  make  us  more  apprehenfive  of  its  eflfed:s.  Further,  if  we  are 
not  terrified  at  the  enemy's  Artillery  in  laying  fiege  to  a  town,  when 
it  may  annoy  us  with  the  greatefi:  fecurity,  and  we  can  neither  come  at 
it,  nor  prevent  its  efifedis,  becaufe  it  is  covered  by  w-alls  ;  but  muft 
endeavour  to  difmount  it  with  our  own  Cannon,  which  perhaps  may 
require  much  time,  and  expofe  us  to  a  continual  fire  all  the  while  ; 
why  fhould  we  fo  much  fear  it  in  the  field,  where  we  may  prefently 
either  make  ourfelves  mafters  of  it,  or  put  a  flop  to  its  filing  ?  The 
invention  cf  Artillery  therefore,  is  no  reafon,  in  my  opinion,  why  we 
fhould  not  imitate  the  Ancients  in  their  military  difcipline  and  Inflitu- 
tions,  as  well  as  their  courage:  and  if  this  matter  had  not  been 
thoroughly  difcufi'ed  in  a  piece  lately  publidied,  I  v^'ould  have  dwelt 
longer  upon  it  at  prefent  :  but  for  brevity's  fake  I  refer  you  to  that 
difcourfe  [m]. 

Luigi.  I  have  read  it,  and  am  of  opinion  upon  the  whole,  that 
you  have  fufliciently  fhewn,  that  the  beft  remedy  againfl  artillery,  ia- 
to feize  upon  it  as  foon  as  you  can  j  that  is,  in  a  field  battle.  But  fup- 
pofe  the  enemy  fhould  place  it  in  the  fianks  of  their  army  ;  where  it 
would  ftill  gall  you,  and  yet  be  fo  well  fecured,  that  you  could  not 
make  yourfelf  mafter  of  it.  For  in  drawing  up  your  army,  you  may 
remember  that  you  left  an  interval  of  eight  feet  betwixt  every  Battalion, 
and  of  forty  betwixt  the  Battalions  and  the  Pikemen  extraordinary:. 
now  if  the  enemy  fliould  form  their  army  in  the  fame  order,  and  place 
their  Artillery  deep  in  thofe  intervals,  I  ftiould  think  it   would  annoy- 

[|w]  See  Pol .  Difc.  Book  II.  Chap,  xvji. 
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TOU  rcry  much,   wi-honf  .mv  riù-tnc   nf  bcinn-  tikcn,   bcciufe  voii  could 
not  come  nt  it  rVtfu 

Faukiì-.k'.  \  .ir  objcvflion  carries  much  weight  u-lth  ir,  and  there- 
fore I  will  endeavour  cither  to  tai^e  it  otf,  or  to  fiiul  fonie  remedy  iit 
that  cafe.  I  told  you  before,  th;U  the  Battalions,  when  engaged  with  an 
cncmv,  arc  in  conrtant  motion,  and  of  confcquencc  muft  draw  dolor 
and  LÌofcr  to  each  other  ;  fb  that  if  you  leave  but  fniall  intervals  betwixt 
ihem  for  the  Artillery,  they  will  foon  be  filled  up  in  fuch  a  nianner, 
that  it  cannot  be  of  any  fcrvicc  :  but  if  you  make  them  large,  in  order 
to  avoid  that  inconvenience,  you  mult  nattirally  run  into  a  much 
greater  ;  becaufc  you  then  leave  room  enough  for  the  enemy  to  rudi 
into  them,  and  not  only  fcizc  upon  your  Artillery,  but  throw  your 
whole  armv  into  confuficn.  But  to  make  fliort  of  the  matter,  I  beg 
leave  to  tell  you  oiicc  for  all,  that  it  is  impolFiMeto  place  your  Cannon 
betwixt  your  Battalions,  efpecially  fuch  as  arc  fixed  upon  carriages  : 
for  as  they  are  drawn  one  way,  and  point  another,  they  mufl:  all  be 
turned  into  a  different  direflion  before  thev  can  be  fired  j  and  to  do 
that,  will  require  fo  large  a'fpace,  that  fifty  pieces  would  diforder  any 
army  :  fo  that  they  mult  of  nccefiity  be  placed  fome where  out  of  the 
Battalions;  and  then  they  may  be  come  at  in  the  manner  I  have 
already  prefcribed.  Let  us  fuppofe  however,  that  they  could  be  placed 
within  the  Battalions,  and  that  we  could  hit  upon  fome  medium, 
which  on  one  hand  would  prevent  the  battalions  from  fruftrating  the 
efiedts  of  the  Artillery  when  they  drew  clofer  together  ;  and  on  the 
other,  not  leave  the  intervals  betwixt  them  (o  large,  that  the  enemy 
might  pufli  into  them  :  I  fay,  that  even  then  a  method  might  be  found 
to  elude  its  force,  by  opening  counter-intervals  in  the  enemy's  army, 
to  let  your  fliot  pals  through  without  doing  any  execution.  For  to 
fecurc  your  Artillery  effedually,  perha.  s  you  would  place  it  at  the  very 
bottom  of 'the  intervals  betwixt  your  Battalions;  in  which  cafe  (to 
avoid  killing  your  own  men)  it  mufl:  be  pointed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  throw  its  Ihot  diredlly  and  continually  through  the  interval  it  is 
planted  in  ;  and  therefore,  by  opening  fuch  another  interval  right  over- 
againfl:  it  in  the  enemy's  army,  they  will  pafs  through  It  without  doing 
them  any  damage  at  all  :  for  it  is  a  general  rule,  always  to  give  way 
to  fuch  things  as  cannot  be  oppofed  ;   as  the  Ancients  ufed  to  do  when 

they  were  attacked  by  Elephants  and    armed  Chariots. You  fee  I 

gained  a  vidory  with  an  army  formed  and  appointed  in  the  manner  I 
recommended  ;  and  I  mufl  beg  leave  to  repeat  (if  what  I  have  already 
faid  be  not  futficient)  that  fuch  an  army  mull:  of  neccfiity  defeat  any 
other,  at  the  very  firfl  onfet,  that  is  armed  and  drawn  up  like  ours  at 
prefent,  which,  for  the  moll  part  can  make  but  one  front,  is  entirely 
unprovided  with  Targets,  aijd  not  only  armed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 

they 
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they  cannot  defend  themfelves  againft  an  enemy  that  clofes  with  theno, 
but  lb  formed,  that  if  they  poft  their  BattaHons  flank  to  flank,  they 
make  their  hnes  too  thin  and  feeble  ;  and  if  they  place  them  in  the 
•rear  of  each  other,  not  having  any  method  of  receiving  one  another, 
they  foon  fall  into  confuflon,  and  areeafily  broken.  And  though  indeed 
they  are  divided  into  three  bodies,  called  the  Van-guard,  the  Main -battle, 
and  the  Rear-guard  ;  yet  this  divifion  is  of  no  ufe,  except  upon  it 
March,  or  to  difl:ingiiifh  them  in  an  encampment  :  for  in  engagement 
they  are  combined,  and  therefore  all  liable  to  be  defeated  at  once  by 
the  firfl:  fhock. 

Luigi.  I  further  obferved  in  your  late  Battle,  that  your  Cavalry 
were  repulfed,  and  forced  to  take  cover  under  the  Pikemen  extraordi- 
nary, by  whofe  affiftance,  they  not  only  made  head  againft  the  enemy 
a  fecond  time,  but  repulfed  them  in  their  turn.  Now  I  am  perfuaded 
that  Pikemen  may  fupport  Cavalry  in  a  thick  and  clofe  drawn-up  body 
like  the  Swifs  Regiments  :  but  in  your  army  there  are  but  five  ranks 
of  Pikemen  in  the  front,  and  feven  on  the  flanks  j  fo  that  I  cannot  fee 
how  th'jy  can  keep  off  a  body  of  horfe. 

Fabrizio.  Though  I  told  you  before,  that  fix  ranks  of  Pikemen 
might  charge  at  a  time  in  the  Macedonian  Phalanx,  yet  I  muft  now 
add,  that  if  a  Swifs  Regiment  confifted  of  a  thoufand  ranks,  no  more 
than  four  or  five, of  them  at  moil  could  charge  at  once  :  for  their  Pikes 
being  eighteen  flet  lonf^,  three  feet  we  may  imagine  muft  be  taken  up 
•betwix  one  hand  and  the  other  :  fo  that  the  firft  rank  would  have  but 
fifteen  feet  to  make  ufe  of:  in  the  fecond,  befides  the  three  feet  betwixt 
the  mens  hands,  as  much  more  muft  betaken  up  by  the  diftance 
betwixt  one  rank  and  another,  and  then  there  would  be  but  twelve 
feet  of  the  pike  that  could  be  of  any  fervice  :  the  third,  for  the  fame 
reafons,  would  have  but  nine  feet  ;  the  fourth  but  fix  ;  and  the  fifth 
but  three:  the  other  ranks  behind  could  make  no  ufe  at  all  of  their 
pikes,  but  ferve  to  recruit  and  fupport  the  firft  five  ranks,  as  we  have 
fhewn  before.  If  then  five  of  their  ranks  could  keep  oft"  the  enemy's 
Cavalry,  why  cannot  our  five  do  the  fame,  as  they  likewife  have  other 
ranks  in  their  rear  to  lupport  them,  though  they  have  not  pikes  like 
the  others  ?  And  if  the  ranks  of  Pikemen  extraordinary,  which  are 
placed  upon  the  flanks  of  our  army,  may  feem  to  you  too  thin,  they 
may  be  reduced  into  a  fquare,  and  poftcd  on  the  flanks  of  the  two 
Battalions  in  the  rear  ;  from  which  place  they  may  fuccour  either  the 
front  or  rear,  and  afiift  the  horfe  upon  occafion. 

Luigi.  Would  you  always  then  make  ufe  of  this  form  and  order 
of  battle,  whenever  you  are  to  engage  an  enemy  ? 

Fabrizio.  No  indeed  :  I  would  always  fuit  my  order  of  battle  to 
the  nature  of  my  ground,  the  quality  and  number  of  the  enemy,  as  I 

Vol.  II.  Goo  ftiall 
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/hall  Hicw  you  before  we  p.irt.  But  I  recommended  this  order  not 
only  .IS  the  beft,  (as  it  certainly  is)  but  as  a  rule  to  dircdt  ami  afììll 
you  in  forming  others:  for  every  art  has  its  general  rules  and  principles 
upon  which  it  is  founded.  One  thing  however,  I  would  have  you  re- 
member, and  that  is,  never  to  draw  up  an  army  upon  any  occafion  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  front  cannot  be  relieved  by  the  rear  :  for  who- 
ever is  guilty  of  that  error,  prevents  the  greatcfl  part  of  his  army  from 
doing  him  any  fcrvice  at  all,  and  will  never  gain  a  vidory  over  an  ene- 
my that  has  the  leali  degree  either  of  courage  or  condud. 

Luigi.  I  confefs  I  have  Itili  another  objertion  to  the  order  in  which 
you  difpofed  your  army.  You  made  your  front  confili  of  five  Batta- 
lions, ported  on  the  flank  of  each  other  :  your  fecond  line  of  three  : 
and  your  third  of  two.  Now  I  fhould  think  it  would  be  better  to  in- 
vert that  order  :  for  furely  it  muft  be  more  difficult  to  break  that  army 
which  is  ftronger  and  Wronger  the  farther  you  penetrate  into  it,  than 
another  that  is  weaker  and  weaker. 

Fabrizio.  If  you  will  pleafe  to  recoiled  tliat  the  third  line  in  the 
Roman  Legions  was  compofcd  of  fix  hundred  Triarii  only,  and  that 
they  were  placed  in  the  rear,  you  would  drop  your  objedion  :  for  you 
fee  that,  according  to  that  model,  I  have  placed  but  two  Battalions  in 
the  rear,  which  yet  confifts  of  nine  hundred  men  :  fo  that  if  I  have 
been  guilty  of  any  error  in  following  the  example  of  the  Romans  in 
that  refped,  it  is  by  making  my  rear  ftronger  than  they  did.  Now 
though  the  authority  alone  of  fuch  an  example  might  ferve  for  a  fuf- 
ficient  anfwer  to  your  objedlon,  yet  I  will  give  you  my  reafons  for  what 

I  have  done. The  front  ranks  of  an  army  ought  always  to  be  thick 

and  compad,  becaufe  they  are  to  fuftain  the  firfi:  rtiock  of  the  enemy, 
and  have  no  friends  to  receive  into  them  :  for  which  reafon,  they  (liould 
be  clofe  and  full  of  men  j  otherwife  they  will  be  loofe  and  feeble. 
But  as  the  fecond  line  is  to  receive  the  firft  into  it  upon  occafion  be- 
fore it  is  to  engage,  there  fliould  be  large  intervals  left  in  it  for  that 
purpofe  i  and  therefore  it  muft  not  confift  of  (o  many  men  as  the  firft  : 
for  if  the  number  of  them  was  either  larger,  or  but  barely  equa),  you 
mud  either  leave  no  intervals  in  it,  (which  would  occafion  confufion) 
or  if  you  do,  it  will  be  longer  than  the  firfl,  which  would  be  out  of 
proportion,  and  make  a  flrange  appearance.  As  to  what  you  fay  of 
the  enemy  finciing  our  army  weaker  and  weaker  the  farther  they  pe- 
netrate into  it,  it  is  a  manifeft  error  :  for  they  cannot  come  to  engage 
the  fecond  line,  till  it  has  received  the  firfi:  into  it  :  fo  that  they  will 
find  the  fecond  line  much  ftronger  than  the  firfi:  was,  when  they  are 
both  united,  and  the  third  line  ftill  ftronger  than  either  of  the  other 
two,  becaufe  they  will  then  have  the  ftrength  of  the  whole  army  to 
cope  with  at  once  :  and  as  the  third  line  is  to  receive  more  men  than 

the 
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the  fecond,  it  is  neceflary  it  fhould  have  larger  intervals  in  it,  and  con- 
fequently  con  lift  of  fewer  men  of  its  own. 

Luigi.  I  am  thoroughly  fatisfied  in  this  point.  But  if  the  five  Bat- 
talions in  the  front  retire  into  the  three  that  are  in  the  fecond  line  ; 
and  afterwards  thofe  eight  into  the  two  that  are  in  the  rear,  it  does 
not  feem  poiTible  that  the  eight  Battalions  in  the  fecond  line,  much  lefs 
the  ten  in  the  third,  can  be  contained  in  the  fame  fpace  of  ground  that 
the  firft  five  were. 

'  Fabrizio.  To  this  I  anfwer  in  the  firfl  place,  that  the  fpace  of 
ground  is  not  the  fame  in  that  cafe  :  for  there  were  intervals  betwixt 
the  fi  ft  five,  which  are  filled  up  when  they  retire  into  the  fecond  line, 
and  the  fecond  into  the  third  :  there  was  likewife  an  interval  betwixt 
the  two  Regiments,  and  betwixt  them  and  the  Pike  men  extraordinary, 
which  all  together  afford  them  room  enough.  Befides,  the  Battalions 
take  up  different  fpaces  of  ground  whilft  they  keep  their  ranks,  and 
when  they  are  difordered  :  for  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  men  either  get 
clofer  together,  or  extend  themfelves.  They  extend  themfelves  when 
they  are  fo  hard  preffed,  that  they  are  going  to  run  away  ;  and  they 
keep  clofer  together  when  they  are  determined  to  make  an  obftinate 
refiftance.  I  might  add,  that  when  the  five  ranks  of  Pikemen  in  the 
front  have  done  their  bufinefs,  they  retire  through  the  intervals  betwixt 
the  Battalions,  into  the  rear,  to  make  way  for  the  Targetmen  to  ad- 
vance upon  the  enemy  j  where  they  will  be  ready  for  any  fervice,  in 
which  the  General  (hall  think  fit  to  employ  them  :  for  in  the  front  they 
could  be  of  no  further  ufe  after  the  two  armies  were  clofe  engaged  : 
and  thus  the  fpace  allotted  will  be  fufficient  to  contain  the  whole  army. 
But  if  it  lliould  not,  the  flanks  being  compofed  of  men,  and  nof  ftone 
walls,  can  eafily  open  and  extend  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
make  room  enough. 

Luigi.  When  the  five  firft  Battalions  retire  into  the  three  in  the  fe- 
cond line,  would  you  have  the  Pikemen  extraordinary,  whom  you 
place  in  the  flanks  of  your  army,  ftand  faft  in  their  ranks,  and  form 
two  horns  as  it  were  to  the  army  ?  or  would  you  have  them  likewife 
retire  with  the  Battalions  ?  In  the  latter  cafe,  I  cannot  imagine  whither 
they  are  to  retire,  as  they  have  no  Battalions  in  their  rear  with  proper  in- 
tervals to  receive  them. 

Fabrizio.  If  the  enemy  does  not  attack  them  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  Battalions  are  forced  to  retire,  thofe  Pikemen  mav  continue  firm 
in  their  ftation,  and  take  the  enemy  in  the  flanks,  as  they  are  prefling 
upon  the  Battalions  in  their  retreat  :  but  if  they  are  attacked  at  the 
fame  time  (as  moft  likely  they  will  be)  they  alfo  muft  retire  ;  which 
they  may  do  very  well,  though  they  have  no  Battalions  in  their  rear  to 
receive  them,  by  doubling  their  ranks  in  a  right  line  to  the  center, 
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and  receiving  one  rank  into  another,  in  the  manner  I  ihcvved  you  a 
while  ago.  Hut  to  liouMc  ihcni  in  order  to  retreat,  you  mull  oblcrvc  a 
different  method  from  that  whicli  1  then  Tpokc  of:  for  in  that  cafe,,  I 
toki  you  the  firll  rank  muft  receive  the  fecond,  the  third  tlie  fourtli, 
and  fo  on  :  but  in  tliis  you  mull  bei^in  in  the  rear  inllcad  of  the  front  ; 
that  fo  tlic  ranks  may  retreat,  and  not  advance  in  doubling  each  other,, 
But  to  anfwcr  the  whole  of  what  may  be  objedted  to  the  manner  in 
which  I  condudied  the  late  battle,  J  mull  beg  leave  to  tell  you  again, 
that  I  drew  it  up  and  caufed  it  to  engage,  in  the  firft  place,  to  flievv  you 
how  an  army  ought  to  be  formed  in  order  ot  battle  i  and  in  the  next, 
how  it  ihould  be  exerciled.  The  order,  I  make  no  doubt,  you  now 
perfedly  comprehend  j  and  as  to  the  cxercife,  I  fay  that  the  Regiments 
ought  to  be  joined  together,  and  exercifcd  in  this  manner  as  often  as 
polfible  ;  that  fo  the  otHcers  may  learn  to  pofl  their  Battalions  in  their 
proper  places  :  for  as  every  private  man  Hiould  know  his  own  rank,  and 
place  in  th.it  rank,  fo  every  Lieutenant  Colonel  fliould  know  where  to 
rtation  his  Battalion  in  the  army,  and  all  of  them  learn  to  obey  their 
General.  They  (liould  likcwife  know  how  to  join  one  Battalion  with 
another,  and  to  take  their  refpecflive  ports  in  an  inftant:  for  which  pur- 
pofe,  the  Colours  of  every  Battalion  fiiould  have  their  number 
marked  upon  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  vifible  to  every  one^ 
not  only  to  diftinguidi  the  Battalions  from  one  another,  but  that  the. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  every  Battalion,  and  his  men,  may  the  more, 
cafily  know  where  to  find  each  other.  The  regiments  ought  likewife 
to  be  numbered,  and  their  numbers  marked  upon  the  Colonel's  Co- 
lours, in  order  to  know  which  Regiment  is  ported  on  the  right,  and 
which  on  the  left  ;  what  Battalions  are  placed  in  the  firft,  fecond,  or 
third  line,  &c.  There  fhould  likewife  be  regular  rteps  and  gradations 
to  prefernicnt  in  our  army  :  for  inrtance,  the  lowcrt  ofiicer  fliould  be 
a  Corporal,  the  next  above  him,  a  Captain  of  fifty  ordinary  Velites, 
the  next,  a  Captain  of  a  Company  in  the  Battalions,  the  next,  tlie 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  tenth  Battalion,  the  next,  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  the  ninth,  the  next,  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  eighth, 
and  fo  on  in  fuccelììon,  till  you  come  to  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the 
firft  Baital'on,  who  rtiould  be  next  in  command  to  the  Colonel  of  the 
Regiment  ;  to  which  poft  no-body  (liould  be  advanced,  till  he  had  pafTed 
through  all  the  fubordinate  degrees  juft  now  mentioned.  But  as  there 
are  alio  three  Lieutenant  Colonels  of  the  Pikenicn  extraordinary,  and 
two  of  the  extraordinary  Velites,  I  would  have  them  rank  with  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  tenth  Battalion  :  for  I  fee  no  abfurdity  in 
having  fix  ofticers  of  equal  rank  in  the  fame  Regiment,  as  it  may  ferve 
to  create  an  emulation  amongft  them,  and  excite  every  one  of  them 
to  behave  hinifelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  be- 
ing 
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ing  prei^erred  to  the  command  of  the  ninth  Battalion.  Every  one  ot 
thefe  officers  then  knowing  where  his  Corps  is  to  be  poded,  the  whole 
army  will  prefcntly  be  in  proper  order,  as  foon  as  the  General's  ftan- 
dard  is  ere(fted.  This  is  the  firft  exercife  an  army  fliould  be  ac- 
Guftomed  to  ;  that  is,  to  range  itfelf  immediately  in  order  of  battle 
upon  occafion  :  for  which  purpofe,  it  Hiould  be  drawn  up  and  fcparated 
again,  not  only  every  day,  but  feveral  times  in  the  day. 

Luigi.  What  other  marks  of  diflindion  would  you  have  upon   thc 
Colours  befides  their  particular  number  ? 

Fabrizio.  The  General's  Standard  fliould  have  the  arms  of  his 
Prince  upon  it  :  the  others  may  have  the  fame,  with  fome  variation  of 
the  field  or  colours,  as  the  Prince  ihall  think  fit  :  for  that  is  a  matter 
of  no  great  moment,  provided  they  are  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  one 
Corps  from  another.  But  let  us  now  pafs  on  to  another  fort  of  exer- 
cife, in  which  an  army  ought  to  be  very  ready  and  expert  ;  and  that 
is,  the  learning  to  move  in  due  pace  and  diflance,  and  to  keep  its  ranks 
when  it  is  in  motion.  The  third  kind  of  exercife  is  to  teach  the 
men  to  adt  as  they  fhould  do,  when  they  are  actually  engaged  with  an. 
enemy  i  to  difcharge  the  Artillery,  to  draw  it  ofFj  to  cai^fe  the  Ve- 
lites  extraordinary  to  begin  the  attack,  and  then  to  retire^  to  make  the 
firft  line  fall  back  into  the  fecond,  as  if  it  was  hard  preiTed,  and  then  the 
fecond  into  the  third  ;  and  afterwards  to  refume  their  firfl  ftations  i 
and  to  ufe  them  fo  frequently  to  thefe  and  other  fuch  things,  that 
every  man  may  know  every  part  of  his  duty,  which  will  foon  become 
eafy  and  familiar  to  him  by  prad:ice.  The  next  exercife  is  to  inftrud:. 
your  men  in  the  nature  of  fignals,  and  how  to  adt  by  beat  of  drum, 
found  of  trumpet,  or  particular  motion  of  the  Colours  :  for  fuch  or- 
ders as  are  given,  by  word  of  mouth,  they  will  eafily  underfiand.  And 
as  different  notes  and  founds  are  of  great  importance,  and  have  various 
effed;s,  I  will  tell  you  what  forts  of  military  mufic  were  ufed  by  the 
Ancients.  The  Lacedemonians,  as  Thucydides  informs  us,  made  ufe 
of  Flutes  in  their  armies,  as  the  moft  proper  inftrument  to  make 
them  move  regularly  and  refolutely,  but  not  with  precipitation.  The 
Carthaginians,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ufed  harps  in  their  firft  attack  : 
Halyattes,.  Kingof  Lydia,  made  ufe  of  both  :  but  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  the  Romans,  ufed  horns  and  trumpets,  which  they  thought  the 
iitteft  inftruments  to  roufe  the  courage  of  their  men,  and  infpire  them 
with  martial  ardour.  But  as  w-e  have  imitated  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  arming  our  men,  we  will  alfo  borrow  our  military  mufic 
from  each  of  thofe  nations.  The  General  then  fliould  have  his  trum- 
pets about  him,  as  the  propercft  inlkuments  to  animate  his  army,  and. 
fuch  as  may  be  heard  farther  than  anv  other.  The  Lieutenant  Colonels 
and  other  officers  of  the  Battalions  fliould  have  fmall  drums  and  iiutes,. 

not. 
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not  to  l><?  pl.ivcd  upon  as  they  commonly  arc,  but  in  the  l".\mc  manner 
that  they  arc  Ibundcil  at  great  banquets  and  otlicr  felllvities.  With 
tficl'c  trumj^is  the  General  may  prclently  make  his  army  undcrfland 
when  he  would  have  it  cither  hah,  or  advance,  or  retreat  ;  when  he 
would  have  the  Artillery  dilcharged,  and  the  Vclitcs  extraordinary  move 
forwards;  and  by  various  notes  and  founds  acqu.iint  them  with  ail  the 
dirtcrent  mana*uvres  he  thinks  necelliry  to  be  made  :  which  Signals 
(hould  aftvTwards  be  repeated  by  the  drums  :  and  in  this  the  whole 
army  ihould  frequently  be  excrcifed,  bicaufc  it  is  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequencc.  As  to  the  Cavalry,  they  may  have  trumpets  too,  but  of  a 
fmaller  fize  and  different  found.  This  is  all  that  occurs  to  my  memory 
at  prefcnt,  as  necelVary  for  the  forming  and  cxercifing  an  army. 

Luigi.  I  have  but  one  quellion  more  to  propofe,  and  hope  it  will 
not  tire  vour  patience  if  I  afk  why  the  Velites  extraordinary  and  light 
horfe  in  the  late  battle  began  the  attack  with  a  great  fhout  ?  whereas 
there  was  a  dead  filcnce  when  the  reft  of  the  army  began  to  engage. 
I  confefs  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  this,  and  therefore  beg  the  favour 
of  you  to  explain  it  to  us. 

Fabrizio.  Various  are  the  opinions  of  ancient  authors  concerning 
this  matter  ;  that  is,  whether  thofe  that  begin  the  battle  {hould  rufh  on 
with  furious  fliouts  and  outcries,  or  march  up  to  the  attack  with  filcnce 
and  compofure.  The  latter  way  is  certainly  the  moft  proper  to  preferve 
good  order,  and  for  hearing  words  of  Command  more  diftindlly  ;  the 
former,  to  animate  your  own  men,  and  difmay  the  enemy:  and  as  I 
think  fome  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  all  thefe  circumftances,  I  made 
one  part  of  my  army  begin  with  a  great  fliout;  the  other  with  profound 
filence.  But  1  do  not  think  a  continual  fhout  can  be  of  any  fervice, 
hut  quite  the  contrary;  becaufe  it  will  pievent  the  General's  orders  from 
being  heard,  which  muft  be  attended  with  terrible  confequences  :  nor 
is  it  reafonable  to  fuppofe  the  Romans  ufed  any  fucli  (bouts  alter  the 
firft  onfct  ;  as  we  read  in  many  parts  of  their  Hiftory,  that  when  their 
aimies  were  beginning  to  give  way,  it  was  often  prevented  by  the  ex- 
hortations and  reproaches  of  their  Commanders  ;  and  that  their  order 
of  battle  was  fometimes  changed  even  in  the  heat  of  adion;  which 
things  could  not  have  been  done,  if  the  Voice  of  the  officers  had  been 
drowned  in  the  fliouts  of  the  Soldiers. 


The  END  of  the  THIRD  BOOK. 
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Of  fever  al  precautions  and  artifices  that  are  to  he  made  life  of  both  in 
draining  up  an  army  for  battle^  ajtd  in  the  aófion^  and  after  it  is  over. 
Two  other  ways  of  forming  an  army.  T^hat  a  General  ought  never  to 
hazard  an  engagement^  except  he  cither  has  an  advantage  over  the 
enemy ^  or  is  compelled  to  it.  Some  rules  to  be  ohferved  by  a  General. 
How  to  avoid  a  Battle  when  the  enemy  is  determined  to  engage  at  all 
events.  In  what  manner  Soldiers  are  to  he  animated  to  fight  :  and  how 
their  ardour  is  to  be  abated  when  it  runs  to  high.  That  a  General 
ought  to  be  an  Orator  as  well  as  a  Soldier,  and  to  harangue  his  men 
fcmetimes\  in  order  to  mould  them  to  his  particidar  pu?-pofcs.  That 
Religion  animates  Soldiers,  and  keeps  them  in  their  duty.  That  it  is 
proper  to  infpire  them  with  a  contempt  of  the  enemy  j  and  fometimcs  to 
lay  them  under  a  neceffify  of  fighting  bravely. 

Luigi.  OINCE  we  have  gained  one  glorious  vidlory  under  my  au- 

^J  fpices,  I  do  not  care  to  tempt  fo  fickle  and   inconliant  a 

Deity  as  Fortune  any  ilirther  :  upon  which  account,  I  defire  to  give  up 

my  pofl  to  Zanobi  Buondelmonti  (the  youngeft  man  in  company  who 

has 
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has  not  yet  filled  it)  according  to  the  order  ngrced  upon  ;  nnd  dare  ihy 
he  will  accept  that  honouc,  (or  rather  trouble)  both  out  ot'coinplaifafK-c 
to  me,  and  bccaufc  he  has  naturally  inorc  courage  and  Spirit  than  tails 
to  my  ihare,  and  will  not  be  afraid  of  rifquing  another  buttle,  in  which 
he  has  a  chance  to  be  bciten  as  well  as  to  conquer. 

Zanobi.  Sir,  I  Hull  willingly  accept  whatever  you  think  fit  to  con- 
fer upon  me  j  though  I  confcfs  I  had  much  rather  have  continued  an. 
Auditor  :  for  the  qucftions  you  propofcd,  and  the  objedions  you  llarted, 
whilll  yoj  was  in  the  port  you  now  dcfirc  to  rcfign,  were  much  more 
pertinent  and  neccfTary  than  any  that  occurred  to  n^e.  But  not  to  throw 
away  any  more  tigne  in  ceremonies,  which  perhaps  miy  be  diliigrceable 
to  Signior  Fi.brizio,  let  us  entreat  him  to  proceed,  if  we  have  not  al- 
ready trefpalTbd  too  much  upon  his  patience. 

Fabrizio.  That  I  will  do  with  great  plcafure,  efpeciallv  as  this 
change  of  j-kerfons  will  give  me  an  opporturiity  of  feeing  the  difference 
of  your  refpedive  judgments  and  diipofitions.  But  I  fliould  be  glad  to 
know  whether  you  have  any  more  quellions  to  afk  relating  to  the  mat- 
ter we  were  !  aft  engaged  in. 

Zanobi.  1  could  wifh  to  be  informed  of  three  things  before  we  quit 
it  :  in  the  firft  place,  whether  there  be  any  other  way  of  forming  an 
army  in  order  of  battle  that  you  can  think  of  at  prelent?  in  the  next, 
what  precautions  are  neceflary  before  a  General  leads  his  army  on  to 
engage  the  enemy  ;  and  if  any  accident  or  diforder  fliould  happen  dur- 
ing the  battle,  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  remedied  ? 

Fabrizio.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  what  fatisfaction  I  can  in 
thefe  points.  But  1  fliall  not  anfwer  your  queflions  feparately  and  di- 
llinclly  :  becaufc  what  I  fliall  fay  in  anfwer  to  one  quellion  may  fome- 

times  pofììbly  ferve  likewife  as  an  anfwer  to  another. 1  told  you 

l>eforf ,  that  1  gave  you  a  general  order  of  battle,  which  you  might  ea- 
fily  change  into  any  other,  as  the  number  and  quality  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  nature  of  your  ground,  fhall  require  :  for  you  mufl  always  act 
according  to  thofe  circumllances.  But  let  mc  dcfire  you  to  remember 
that  vou  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  or  more  fatal  error  than  in  mak- 
ing a  large  extcnlive  front,  except  your  army  be  very  numerous  :  for  if 
it  is  not,  you  ought  by  all  means  to  form  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it 
may  be  deeper  than  it  is  wide.  For  when  your  army  is  not  fo  large  as 
that  of  the  enemy,  you  muft  have  recourfc  to  other  expedients,  ludi 
as  drawing  it  up  fo  that  it  may  be  flanked  by  fome  river  or  morafs, 
or  fccuring  it  in  that  part  by  ditches  and  entrenchments  to  prevent  it 
being  furrounded,  as  Julius  Caefar  ufed  to  do  in  his  wars  with  the  Gauh. 
But  you  muft:  make  it  a  general  rule  in  fuch  cafes  to  contract  or  extend 
your  front  according  to  the  number  of  your  own  men  and  thofe  of  the 
enemy;  and  when  you  are  fuperior  to  them  in  that  refpedt,  you  (h>uld 

endeavour 
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endeavour  to  draw  them  into  plains  and  open  places  j  cfpecially  if  your 
army  is  vvell-difciplined,  that  fo  you  may  extend  your  front  and  liir- 
round  them  :  for  in  rough  and  narrow  places  your  fuperiority  of  num- 
ber will  not  be  of  any  great  advantage  to  you,  becaufe  you  cannot  give 
your  ranks  their  due  extent:  upon  which  account,  the  Romans  always 
made  choice  of  clear  open  ground,  and  avoided  luch  a  field  of  battle  as 
was  rough  and  confined.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  have  but  a  final  I 
army  and  ill-difciplined,  you  mufi  feek  out  for  an  advantageous  fitua- 
tion  to  (belter  your  men,  and  where  their  inexperience  cannot  be  of 
much  prejudice  to  you  :  it  will  be  better  fi:illif  it  be  upon  an  eminence, 
from  whence  ycu  may  fall  down  upon  the  enemy  with  greater  weight. 
You  fhould  take  care  however  not  to  draw  up  your  army  either  upon 
the  declivity  of  abili,  or  any  place  near  the  fkirts  of  it,  where  an  enemy 
may  get  above  you:  for  in  that  cafe  you  will  be  much  annoyed  by  their 
artillery,  and  your  men  fo  embarrafled  that  you  cannot  annoy  the  enemy 
again  with  your  own  Cannon.  Great  regard  is  likewifeto  be  had  to  the 
wind  and  Sun  in  forming  an  army  for  battle:  for  if  you  have  them  in 
your  face,  one  will  dazzle  your  fight  with  its  rays,  the  other  will  blind 
vou  with  dull.  Befides,  when  the  wind  is  againfi:  vou,  it  will  diminiili 
the  force  of  your  blows  :  and  as  to  the  Sun,  you  muff  not  only  take 
care  that  it  is  not  in  vour  face  when  the  battle  beg-ins,  but  that  it  mav 
not  afterwards  be  troublefome  to  you.  For  which  purpofe,  you  fliould 
contrive  to  have  it  full  upon  your  back  at  firft  if  poffible;  that  fo  it 
may  be  a  great  while  before  it  comes  upon  your  face  :  as  Hannibal  did 
at  Cannae,  and  Marius  when  he  defeated  the  Cimbrians.  If  you  are 
inferior  to  the  enemy  in  horfe,  poft  your  army  amongft  vineyards  and 
hedges,  and  other  fuch  impediments  when  you  have  an  opportunity  j 
as  the  Spaniards  did  not  long  ago,  when  they  beat  the  French  at  Cirig- 
nuola  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  It  has  likewife  often  happened  that 
the  fame  armies  which  have  been  beaten  by  others,  have  beat  them 
again  in  their  turn,  only  by  changing  their  order  and  their  ground:  the 
Carthaginians,  for  infiance,  having  been  leverai  times  defeated  by  Mar- 
cus Regulus  in  rough  and  narrow  defiles,  were  at  lafi:  vidtorious  by  the 
condu6t  of  Xantlppus  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  advifed  them  to  come 
down  into  the  plains,  where  they  availed  themfelves  of  their  Elephants 
and  Cavalry  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  fairly  beat  the  Romans.  I  have 
obferved  from  the  conduct  of  many  great  Generals  amongfl  the  Ancients, 
that  when  they  knew  where  the  enemy  placed  the  main  firength  of 
their  army,  inftead  of  employing  the  flower  of  their  own  forces,  they 
appointed  the  worft  they  had  to  oppofe  them  in  that  qunrter,  and  the 
beft  of  their  troops  to  oppofe  the  word  of  the  enemy  :  but  afterwards, 
when  the  battle  was  begun,  they  ordered  their  choicefi:  troops  not  to 
prefs  upon  the  enemy^  but  only  to  fufiain  the  charge,  and  the  weakeil 
Vol.  II.  P  P  P  ^o 
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to  retire  by  degree*  into  the  rear  of  the  army  :  for  by  tlicfc  nu-ans  the 
bed  part  of  the  enemy's  army  is  infcnlibly  furrounticd,  and  vvhilil  they 
think  thcmfclves  fure  of  a  victory  they  are  prdently  thrown  into  con- 
fiifion  and  routed.  Thus,  when  Cornchus  Sci[uo  was  lent  into  Spain 
tgainll  Aldrubal  the  Cirthaginian,  being  aware  that  Afdrubal  thought 
he  would  place  the  Legions  (which  were  his  bell  troops)  in  the  center 
of  his  army,  and  that  Aldrubal  would  therefore  do  the  fame  ;  when 
ih«'\  came  to  an  engagement,  he  changed  iiis  ufual  order  of  battle, 
placing  the  Legions  in  the  two  wings,  and  the  worll  of  his  forces  in  the 
center  of  his  army.  But  jull  before  the  battle  began,  he  ordered  the 
center  to  move  forwards  very  llowly,  and  tlie  two  wings  to  advance 
brilkly  :  fo  that  the  wings  only  of  both  armies  were  engaged,  whilft 
the  center  of  each  was  at  fuch  a  diltance  from  one  another  that  they 
could  not  come  together  in  due  time;  and  the  ftrongefl  part  of  Scipio's 
army  being  engaged  with  the  weakeft  of  Afdrubal's,  the  latter  was  en- 
tirely cfefeatcd.  This  method  might  be  prad:ifed  in  thole  times,  but  it 
cannot  at  prefent,  now  Artillery  is  in  ufe  :  for  the  diftance  which  mu(l 
be  left  betwixt  the  center  of  each  army  would  give  the  Artillery  time  to 
fire  again  and  again,  which  would  do  as  muchmifchief  as  if  they  were 
clofc  engaged.  It  is  time  therefore  to  lay  it  afide,  and  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  method  I  prefcribed  a  little  while  ago  ;  that  is,  to  let  the  whole 

army  engage,  and  the  weakeft  part  of  it  give  way. If  your  army  is 

larger  than  that  of  the  enemy,  and  you  want  to  furround  them  with- 
out dilcovering  your  defign,  let  your  own  be  drawn  up  with  a  front 
equal  to  theirs,  and  afterwards  when  the  battle  is  begun,  let  your  main 
body  retire  by  little  and  little,  and  the  wings  extend  themfelves  :  by 
which  the  enemy  will  find  themfelves  furrounded  and  entangled  before 
they  were  aware  of  it.  When  a  General  would  fecure  his  army  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  he  may  be  almoll  certain  of  not  being  routed  if  he  comes 
to  an  engagement,  he  fliould  port:  it  in  fome  place  from  whence  he  may 
eafily  and  prefently  retreat  into  a  fafe  and  defcnfible  fituation,  as  behind 
a  morafs,  or  amongft  mountains,  or  into  fome  ftrong  fortrefs,  whither 
the  enemy  cannot  purfuehim,  though  he  may  purfue  them  upon  occa- 
fion  :  as  Hannibal  ufed  to  do  in  the  ebb  of  his  fortune  when  he  began 
to  be  afraid  of  Marcus  Marcellus.  Some  Generals,  in  order  to  difturb 
and  dilconcert  the  enemy,  have  ordered  thc-ir  light  armed  troops  to  be- 
gin the  battle,  and  then  to  retire  into  their  proper  ftation  again  ;  and 
after  both  armies  were  warmly  engaged,  to  fa'.ly  out  from  the  flanks 
again  and  make  a  fecond  attack,  which  has  fometimes  fucceeded  fo 
well  that  the  enemy  has  been  thrown  into  diforder  and  routed  by  it. 
If  you  are  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  Horfe  (befidcs  the  methods  already 
recommended)  you  {hould  place  a  body  of  Pikemeii  in  their  rear  j  and 
in  the  heat  of  action,  let  the  Horfc;  open  to  the  right  and  left  to  make 

way 
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way  for  the  Pikemen  to  advance  upon  the  enemy,  which  will  certainly 
give  you  the  advantage  over  them  :  fome  have  accuftomed  part  of  their 
light-armed  Infantry  to  mingle  with  their  Horfe,  and  to  fight  in  con- 
junction with  them,  which  has  been  of  very  great  fervice  to  them. 
But  of  all  thofe  that  have  '  excelled  in  drawing  up  armies  in  order  of 
battle,  without  doubt  Hannibal  and  Scipio  {hewed  the  moft  confum- 
mate  fkill  and  abilities  in  the  African  wars  :  for  as  Hannibal's  army 
confifted  not  only  of  Carthaginians,  but  Auxiliaries  of  various  nations, 
he  placed  eighty  Elephants  in  his  front  j  next  to  them  his  Auxiliaries  ; 
behind  them,  his  Carthaginians;  and  laft  of  all,  his  Itahans,  in  whom 
be  put  but  little  confidence.  His  defign  in  this  difpofition  was,  that  his 
Auxiliaries  having  the  enemy  in  their  front,  and  the  Carthaginians  in 
their  rear,  fhould  not  have  an  opportunity  of  running  away  if  they  were 
fo  inclined  ;  but  being  under  a  neceffity  of  fighting,  he  hoped  they 
might  either  break  or  difconcert  the  Romans  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
when  he  advanced  with  a  frefh  body  of  his  beft  troops,  he  might  entirely 
defeat  them.  Scipio,  on  the  other  hand,  drew  up  his  three  lines  of 
Haftati,  Prirìcipes,  and  Triarii  (after  the  ufual  manner  of  the  Romans) 
in  fuch  order  that  they  might  eafily  fupport  or  receive  each  other.  In 
the  front  of  his  army,  he  left  feveral  intervals  over  againfl:  Hannibal's 
Elephants  :  but  to  make  it  appear  clofe  and  united,  he  filled  them  up 
with  Velites,  whom  he  ordered  to  give  way  as  foon  as  the  Elephants 
advanced  upon  them,  and  retire  through  the  ordinary  fpaces  into  the 
Legions,  in  order  to  leave  a  free  pafiTage  for  the  Elephants  :  by  which 
means  he  evaded  the  fury  of  thofe  beafls,  and  coming  to  a  clofe  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy,  entirely  defeated  them. 

Zanobi.  Now  you  mention  that  battle,  I  remember  to  have  read  in 
fome  account  of  it,  that  Scipio  did  not  fuffer  the  Haftati  to  retire  into 
the  line  of  the  Principes,  but  caufed  them  to  file  off  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  take  poft  in  the  flanks  of  his  army,  to  make  room  tor  the 
Principes  to  advance.  Now  I  fliould  be  glad  to  know  for  what  reafoii 
he  deviated  from  the  ufual  order  and  dilcipline  of  the  Romans  upon 
this  occafion. 

Fabrizio.  I  will  tell  you.  Hannibal  had  placed  the  ftrength  of 
his  army  in  the  fecond  line  :  Scipio  therefore,  in  order  to  oppole  him 
with  equal  force,  joined  his  Principes  and  Triarii  together,  fo  that  the 
intervals  amongft  the  Principes  being  taken  up  by  the  Triarii,  there 
was  no  room  left  to  receive  the  Haftati  :  upon  which  account,  he 
caufed  them  to  open  to  the  right  and  left,  and  wheel  off  to  the  flanks. 
But  remember  that  this  method  of  opening  the  firft  line  to  make  room 
for  the  fecond  to  advance,  cannot  be  made  ufe  of  but  when  you  have 
the  advantage  over  the  enemy  j  for  then  it  may  eafily  be  put  in  prac- 
tice, as  it  was  by  Scipio  :  but  if  you  have  the  worft  of  the  battle,  and 
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arc  rcpulfcJ,  you  cannot  do  it  without  cxpofing  yourlelf  to  tlic  ci.ingcr 
of  a  total  defeat:  and  therefore   it  is  nccdVaiyto  have  intcrvMls  in  the 

fecond  and  third  lines  to  receive  your  men  upon  luch  occafions. 

But  to  return  to  our  rubie(fl.  The  ancient  Ali.uics,  amongft  otlicr  in- 
ventions to  annoy  the  encmv,  had  chariots  with  Icyihes  fixed  to  their 
axlcirees,  whicli  fcrved  not  only  to  open  the  enemy's  ranks,  but  to 
mow  them  down  as  ilicv  drove  throudi  ihem.  Now  there  were  three 
ways  of  guarding  againft  tlicfc  dangerous  machines  :  for  the  enemy 
either  drew  up  in  fuch  clofe  order,  that  thcv  could  make  no  imprelfion 
upon  them  ;  or  received  them  in  the  intervals  betwixt  the  Battalions, 
as  Scipio  did  the  Elephants  ;  or  made  fomc  ftrong  fence  againli:  them, 
as  Sylla  did  iii  the  battle  he  fought  with  Archelaus,  who  had  a  great 
number  of  ihefc  armed  chariots  :  for  he  iixed  feveral  rows  of  lliarp- 
pointed  rtakes  or  palifadoes  in  the  ground  before  his  firft  line,  which 
flopped  the  career  of  the  chariots,  and  prevented  the  execution  they 
inuit  otherwile  have  done.  The  new  method  which  Svila  ufed  in 
drawing  up  his  armv  at  that  time,  is  likewifc  worthy  of  notice  :  for  he 
placed  his  Viletes  and  light  horfe  in  the  rear,  and  all  his  heavy-armed 
men  in  the  front,  leaving  feveral  intervals  in  it,  throueh  which  thofc 
in  the  rear  might  advance  when  occafion  required  ;   by  which  means  he 

gained  a  complete  vidory. In  order  to  throw  the  enemy  into  con- 

fufion  after  the  battle  is  begun,  it  is  neceil'ary  to  have  rccourfe  to  fome 
invention  that  may  ftrike  a  terror  into  them  :  which  may  be  done  ei- 
ther by  fpreading  a  report  that  you  have  fuccours  coming  up,  or  making 
a  falfcflicw  of  fuch  fupplies  at  a  diflance-,  which  has  often  occafioned 
fuch  a  confternation  in  an  army,  that  it  has  been  prefently  defeated. 
This  ftratagem  was  put  in  practice  by  the  Roman  Confuls,  Minucius 
Ruffus  and  Accilius  Glabrio  :  Caius  Sulpicius  likewife  mounted  a 
great  number  of  futtlers  and  fervants  that  followed  his  camp,  upon 
mules,  and  other  hearts  that  were  of  no  fcrvice  in  battle  ;  and  having 
drawn  them  up  and  accoutred  them  like  a  body  of  horfe,  he  ordered 
them  to  make  their  appearance  upon  a  neighbouring  hill,  as  foon  as  he 
Was  engaged  with  the  Gauls  ;  which  had  fuch  an  effe<5t,  that  he  foon 
routed  them.     The  fame  was  done  by  Marius,  in  a  battle  which  he 

fought  with  the  Germans. If  then   thefe   falfe   alarms  have  fuch 

confequences  in  the  heat  of  an  action,  what  may  not  be  expecSted  from 
a  real  one  ;  efpecially  if  the  enemy  is  fuddcnly  and  uncxpeiftedly  at- 
tacked either  in  the  flank  or  in  the  rear,  when  they  are  engaged  in  the 
front  ?  But  this  is  no  eafy  matter  to  effect,  except  you  are  favoured  in 
in  it  by  the  nature  of  the  country  :  for  if  it  be  plain  and  open,  you 
cannot  conceal  luch   a  body   of  your  forces  as  is  necellary  upon  fuch 

occafion  s 
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occafions  [n]  ;  but  if  it  abounds  with  woods  or  mountains,  you  may 
lie  in  ambufh  and  fall  fuddenly  upon  an  enemy,  when  he  lead  expedts 

it,  and  be  affured  of  fuccefs. It  is  fometimes  likewife  of  great  fer- 

vice  in  time  of  battle,  to  raife  a  report  that  the  enemy's  General  is 
killed,  or  that  one  part  of  their  army  is  giving  way  :  and  it  has  been 
no  unufual  thing  to  throw  Cavalry  into  diforder  by  ftrange  noifes,  and. 
uncommon  appearances  :  thus  Creflus  brought  a  great  number  of  Ca- 
mels againft  the  enemy's  horfe  :  and  Pyrrhus  made  ufe  of  Elephants- 
againft  that  of  the  Romans,  which  occafioned  great  confufion  and  dif- 
turbance  amongft  them.  The  grand  Signior,  not  long  ago,  routed  the- 
Sophia  of  Perfia  and  the  Sultan  of  Syria,  merely  by  the  ufe  of  mulkets  ; 
the  explofion  of  which  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  their  Cavalry,  that 
they  turned  tail  and  ran  away.  The  Spaniards,  in  their  battles  with 
Hamilcar,  ufed  to  place  carriages  full  of  flax,  and  drawn  by  oxen,  in 
the  front  of  their  armies  ;  and  fetting  fire  to  the  flax  as  foon  as  the. 
battle  begun,  the  oxen  were   fo   frighted    at  it,  that  they  rufhed   in 

amongft  the  enemy,  and  opened  their  ranks. Where  the  nature  of 

the  country  is  fuch,  that  you  cannot  well  draw  the  enemy  into  an 
ambufli,  you  may  however  dig  ditches  and  pit-falls  in  the  plains,  and 
cover  them  lightly  over  with  brufti  wood  and  clods,  leaving  intervals 
of  folid  ground  through  which  you  may  retire  yourfelf  in  the  heat  of 
the  battle,  and  if  the  enemy  purfues  you,  he  is  undone.  Jf  you  are 
aware  of  any  accident  that  happens  during  the  aélion,  which  you  think- 
may  diipirit  your  men,  it  is  the  beft  way  either  to  conceal  it,  if  you 
can,  or  to  give  it  fuch  a  turn  as  may  ferve  to  produce  a  quite  different 
efi^sét,  as  Tullus  Hoftilius  did,  and  after  him  Lucius  Sylla,  who  feeing 
a  body  of  his  forces  go  over  to  the  enemy  he  was  engaged  with,  and 
that  it  had  greatly  difcouragcd  his  own  men,  immediately  fpread  a  re- 
port through  his  arniy,  that  it  was  done  for  a  fecret  purpofe,  and  by 
his  own  order  :  fo  that  inftead  of  being  daunted,  they  fought  with 
more  courage,  and  beat  the  enemy.  The  fame  Commander  having 
fent  a  party  of  Soldiers  upon  fome  attack,  in  which  they  were  all 
killed,  and  being  afraid  it  might  difcourage  the  reft  of  his  army,  faid 
in  public,  that  he  had  fent  them  upon  that  errand  on  purpofe  to  be  cut 
ofl^,  becaufe  he  knew  they  were  a  parcel  of  rafcals  and  traytors.  Ser- 
torius,  in  a  battle  with  the  Spaniards,  killed  one  of  his  own  men  who 
brought  him  word  that  one  of  his  Generals  was  flain  ;  imagining  that 

if  he  publifhed   it,  it  would  ftrike  a  damp  into  his  army. It  is  u 

very  difficult  matter  to  flop  an  army  that  is  beginning  to  run  away,  and 

[n]  And  yet  Hannibal  found  means  to  draw  the  Romans  into  a  fort  of  an  ambufh  in 
the  middle  of  a  plain,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Cannas.  See  the  account  of  that  battle 
by  Sir  VV.  Raleigh,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  World.  Book  V.  Chap.  3. 

to 
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to  make  it  charge  again  :  but  here  wc  inuft  make  a  clillinition  betwixt 
one  that  is  aClually  running,  and  another  that  is  only  inclining  j  lor  in 
the  lint  cafe,  it  is  ahnoll  impolTiblc  ;  in  the  fccond,  there  may  be 
Ionie  remedy  found.  Some  ot  the  Roman  Generals  have  done  it  by 
reproaching  their  Soldiers,  and  upbraiding  them  wiili  cowardice,  as  wc 
may  inl^ancc  in  the  condui^l  ot  Sylla,  who  leeing  part  of  his  Lcj!,ions 
l>cgin  to  rìy  belore  the  army  ot  Mithridates»  rode  up  to  the  head  ol" 
them  with  a  drawn  Sword  in  his  hancl,  and  cried  out,  **  it  any  body 
''  Ihould  enquire  after  your  General,  tell  them  you  left  him  figliting  in 
**  tlie  plains  of  Ba^otia."  Attiliiis  the  Roiiian  Con  fui  detached  a  body 
of  his  bed  troops  to  llop  the  tiight  of  lomc  others  that  were  running 
away,  and  told  them  that  if  they  did  not  turn  back,  they  Ihould  be 
attacked  by  their  own  friends,  as  well  as  by  the  enemy.  I'hilip  of 
Maccdon  finding  fome  of  his  troops  were  afraid  of  ihc  Scythians,  ported 
a  body  of  Cavalry,  in  which  he  mod  confided,  in  the  rear  of  his  army, 
with  orders  to  kill  any  man  that  offered  to  quit  his  rank  :  upon  which, 
the  Tci\  chufing  rather  to  hazard  their  lives  in  battle,  than  to  be  killed 
without  mercy  if  they  fied,  exerted  their  courage,  and  foueht  fo  iiian- 
fully  that  they  beat  the  Scythians  [<?]. Several  of  the  Roman  Ge- 
nerals have  taken  a  pair  of  Colours  out  of  the  hands  of  an  Enfign  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  and  thrown  it  into  the  midlt  of  the  enemy,  with 
a  promife  of  a  reward  to  thofe  that  fliould  retake  it  :  but  this  was  done 
not  fo  much  to  prevent  their  running  away  ;  as  to  create  an  emulation 
amongrt:  their  Soldiers,  and  encourage  them  to  fight  with  greater  ardour. 
Having  now  fpoken  of  fuch  things  as  are  necelTary  to  be  done,  not 
only  before  a  battle,  but  in  the  the  time  of  adion,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
perhaps  to  lay  fomething  of  what  ought  to  be  done  after  it  is  over  ; 
efpecially  as  I  fliall  be  very  brief  in  this  point,  which  yet  (hould  not  be 

omitted,  becaufe  it  is  a  part  of  our  Syliem. 1  lay   then,  that  when 

you  have  gained  a  vidbory,  you  ought  by  all  means  to  purfue  it,  a.nd  to 

[o]  Memorable  was  the  behaviour  of  two  Lacedaemonian  Matrons  to  their  Sons,  when 
they  had  fled  from  battle,  as  it  is  recorded  in  two  Greek  Epigrams,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  literal  tranflations. 

Fiigiebat  Lacon  olim  pugnam  j  obviam  vero  faStz  mater 

Dixit,  in  pectus  cnfe  fublato, 

Vivus  quidcm  tux  nuitri  ufque  dedecus  injung'is. 

Et  Strcnuae  Spartx  patrias  leges  Solvis. 

Si  vero  occideris  mcis  manibus,  mater  quidem  audiam 

li^fclix,  fed  in  mea  pania  confervatà. 

Mater  fìlium  defertorem  pugnae  poft  mortem  Sociorum 
Occidit,  partus-dolorum  rccordationem  afpernata  : 
Lcgitimum  ctcnim  Sanguinem  difcernit  Laccdaemon 
V'irtute  pradiantium,  non  genere  infantium. 

imitate 
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imitate  Julius  Casfar  rather  than  Hannibal  in  that  refped;  the  latter  of 
whom  loft  the  Empire  of  the  World,  by  triflng  away  his  time  at 
Capua,  after  he  had  routed  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Cannje.  Caefar 
on  the  other  hand,  never  refted  after  a  vidory,  but  always  purfued 
and  harrailed  the  enemy  after  they  were  broken  and  flying,  with  greater 

vigour  and  fury  than  he  attacked  them  at  firft. But  when  a  General 

happens  to  lofe  a  battle,  he  is  to  confider  in  the  firft  place,  how  to 
make  the  beft  of  his  lofs;  particularly  if  he  has  any  confiderable  force 
left.  Perhaps  he  may  reap  fome  advantage,  either  from  the  negled:, 
or  tardinefs,  or  inadvertency  of  the  enemy  :  for  after  a  vi(5tory.  Soldiers 
often  grow  too  remifs  and  fecure,  and  give  the  army  they  have  beaten 
an  opportunity  of  beating  them  in  their  turn  ;  as  L.  Marcius  did  the 
Carthaginians,  who  having  flain  the  two  Scipio's  in  battle,  and  defeated 
their  armies,  made  little  account  of  the  forces  that  were  left  under  the 
command  of  Marcius,  till  they  were  attacked  and  routed  by  him. 
Hence  we  fee,  that  nothing  is  fo  ealy  to  effedt,  as  what  the  enemy 
imagines  you  will  never  attempt  ;  and  that  men  are  frequently  in  the 
greateft  danger,  when  they  think  themfelves  moft  fecure.  But  if  a 
General  can  reap  no  fort  of  advantage  from  his  firft  lofs,  he  ftiould  by 
all  means  endeavour  at  leaft  to  make  it  as  light  and  fupportable  as  he 
can,  and  to  prevent  any  further  damage  :  for  which  purpofe,  he  ought 
to  ufe  every  method  either  to  divide  or  retard  the  enemy  if  they  purfue 
him.  In  the  firft  cafe,  fome  when  they  were  aware  they  could  ftand 
their  ground  no  longer,  have  ordered  their  inferior  Commanders  to 
feparate  and  retreat  with  their  forces  by  different  ways  to  fome  ap- 
pointed rendezvous  ;  which  has  made  the  enemy  afraid  of  dividing  his 
forces,  and  fuffer  all  or  moft  of  them  to  efcape  :  in  the  fecond,  many 
have  fufFered  the  beft  of  their  baggage  and  effedls  to  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands  upon  the  road,  that  fo  whilft  they  were  bufy  in  plun- 
dering and  ranfacking  that,  they  might  have  time  to  fave  themfelves. 
The  artifice  made  ufe  of  by  Titus  Dimius,  to  conceal  the  lofs  he  had 
fuftained  in  battle,  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  :  for  after  he  had  fought 
from  morning  till  night,  and  had  a  great  number  of  his  men  killed, 
he  caufed  moft  of  them  to  be  buried  in  the  night  :  fo  that  the  next 
day,  when  the  enemy  faw  fo  many  of  their  own  men,  and  fo  few  of 
the  Romans  killed,  they  looked  upon  themfelves  as  vvorfted,  and  im~ 

imediately  began  to  retreat. And  now  I  think  I  have  in  a  great 

meafure  anfwered  your  queftions  j  though  not  fo  diftindtly  and  par- 
ticularly perhaps,  as  you  expeded.  It  is  true,  I  have  fomething  yet  to 
add  concerning  the  method  of  forming  armies  in  order  of  battle  :  as 
fome  Generals  have  drawn  up  their  forces  in  the  ftiape  of  a  wedge, 
with  its  edge  in  the  front  ;  imagining  that  form  to  be  the  beft  adapted 
to  penetrate  and  open  the  ranks  of  an  enemy.     To  provide  againft  this, 

the 
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tiic  oihcr  lidc  cuiDinonly  ilrcw  up  tlicir  army  in  tlic  form  of  a  pair  cf 
open  llicars,  to  receive  the  wcd^c  in  the  vacuity,  and  lb  to  funound 
and  attack  it  on  every  Tide.  Upon  this  occalioii,  let  mc  jecomnicnd  a 
general  rule  to  you  :  which  is,  that  in  order  to  frnjlratc  any  cf  your 
cnem's  dr/ignst  it  is  th  hcji  icay  to  uo  that  of  yourfciJ\  wbicb  he  endea- 
v:uri  to  fora  you  to  :  for  then  you  may  proceed  in  a  cool  and  orderly 
manner,  and  turn  that  to  your  advantage,  which  he  intended  as  the 
means  of  your  ruin  :  but  if  you  are  compelled  to  it,  you  will  furely  he 
undone.  To  confirm  the  truth  of  this,  it  is  needlcfs  to  repeat  what 
I  have  faid  before  :  for  when  the  enemy  advances  in  a  wedge,  wiili  a 
delign  to  open,  and  as  it  were  to  cleave  your  army  afunder,  if  you 
open  it  yourfelf  in  the  form  abovementioned,  it  is  certain  you  muft  cut 
liim  to  pieces,  and  he  cannot  much  hurt  you.  Hannibal  placed  Ele- 
phants in  the  front  of  his  army,  to  break  in  upon  that  of  Scipio:  but 
Scipio  having  opened  a  way  for  them  himfelf,  gained  a  complete 
vidory  by  it.  Afdrubal  likewife  poded  the  flower  of  his  army  in  the 
center  of  his  front,  for  the  fune  purpole  :  but  Scipio  ordering  his 
front  to  open  and  file  off,  difappointed  his  intention,  and  defeated 
iiim:  fo  that  when  fuch  dcfigns  are  known,  they  are  generally  fruftrated, 
and  prove  the  ruin  of  the  contrivers. 

I  think  I  liave  likewife  fomething  left  to  fay,  relating  to  the  pre- 
cautions which  a  General  (liould  make  ufe  of  before  he  leads  on  his 
army  to  battle  :  for  in  the  firft  place,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  he  (hould 
never  come  to  an  engagement,  except  he  either  has  an  advantage  over 
the  enemy,  or  is  compelled  to  it.  Now  the  advantage  may  arife  from 
the  nature  cf  the  ground,  the  order,  fuperiority,  or  bravery  of  his 
army  :  and  he  may  be  compelled  to  er.gage,  by  a  convidlion,  that  if 
he  does  not,  he  murt:  inevitably  be  ruined  :  which  may  happen,  either 
when  he  has  no  money  to  pay  his  troops,  and  they  begin  to  mutiny 
and  talk  of  difbanding^  or  when  he  has  no  provifions  left,  and  muft 
otherwifc  be  ftarved  ;  or  when  he  knows  the  enemy  daily  expedls  to  be 
reinforced  :  for  without  doubt,  in  fuch  circumflances,  he  ought  always 
to  engage  \  becaufe  it  is  better  to  try  your  fortune  whilft  there  is  any 
chance  of  viéìory  (though  ever  fo  fmall)  than  to  fit  ftill  and  be  fure  to 
be  undone.  It  is  therefore  as  great  a  fault  in  a  General  not  to  hazard 
an  engagement  upon  fuch  occafions,  as  if  he  had  a  fair  opportunity 
of  gaining  a  vidory,  and  negleded  it,  either  out  of  ignorance  or  cowar- 
dice. Some  advantages  may  refult  from  the  negligence  and  mifcondud: 
of  the  enemy  i  and  others  from  your  own  vigilance  and  good  condudt  : 
many  armies  have  been  routed  in  pafTing  rivers,  by  an  enemy,  who  has 
waited  till  one  half  of  them  has  been  tranfported,  and  then  fallen 
upon  them  ;  as  Caefar  did  upon  the  Swifs,  when  he  cut  oft  a  fourth 
part  of  their  army,  which  was  feparated  from  the  reft  by  a  river  they 

had 
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had  pailed.  Sometimes  an  enemy  is  To  iaded  and  fatigued  by  too  radi 
and  hafty  a  puifuit,  that  if  your  men  have  hid  a  little  time  to  reft  and 
refeOi  themlelves,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  face  about  and  gain 
a  viótory.  If  an  enemy  offers  you  battle  early  in  the  mornin'y,  voa 
ought  not  to  draw  out  your  army  to  light  him  immediately;  but 
rather  to  let  his  men  wait  under  arms-  for  fome  hours,  till  their  ardour 
is  abated,  and  then    to  come   out   of  your  entrenchments   and  eneacre 

•  OC 

him,  as  Scipio  aiid  Mctellus  did  in  Spain  ;  tlie  former,  when  he  had 
Afdrubal  upon  his  hands,  and  the  latter,  Sertorius.  If  the  enemy  has 
diminiflied  his  llrength,  either  by  dividing  his  arniy  (as  the  Scipios  did 
in  Spain)  or  upon  any  other  occafion,  you  ought  by  no  means  to  omit 
that  opportunity  of  fighting  him.  Moft  prudent  Generals  have  chofen 
rather  to  receive  the  enemy,  than  to  attack  them  :  becauie  the  furv  of 
the  firif  fliock  is  eafily  fuftained  by  men  that  ftand  firm  ?.nd  refolute, 
and  rejdy  prepared  in  their  ranks  :  and  when  that  is  over,  their  fury 
commonly  fubfides  into  langour  and  defpair. 

By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  Fabius  routed  both  the  Samnitesand 
the  Gauls  :  but  Decius,  his  Collegue,  taking  the  other  courfe,  was 
defeated  and  flain  [p].  Some  Generals,  who  have  thought  the  enemy 
fuperior  to  them,  have  chofen  to  defer  a  battle  till  the  evening  ;  that 
fo  if  they  fhould  be  worked,  they  might  fave  themfelves  under  flielter 
of  the  nisht  :  others  who  have  known  that  the  enemy  would  not  fi;2:bt 
at  particular  times,  out  of  reverence  to  the  laws  of  their  Religon,  have 
taken  that  opportunity  to  attack  and  defeat  them  :  of  which  adv.mtage 
Julius  Caefar  availed  himfelf  againft  Arioviftus  in  Gaul,  and  Vefpafian 
againft  the  Jews  in  Syria.  But  above  "all  things,  a  General  fiiould  take 
care  to  have  men  of  approved  fidelity,  wifdom,  and  long  experience  in 
military  afi:airs,  near  his  perfon,  as  a  fort  of  Council  ;  from  whom  he 
may  learn,  not  only  the  fiate  of  his  own  army,  but  that  of  the  eneiny's; 
as  which  of  them  is  fuperior  to  the  other  in  number  ;  which  of  them 
is  the  better  armed  and  difciplined  ;  which  of  them  is  the  ftronger  in 
Cavalry  ;  which  of  his  own  troops  are  fitteft  to  undergo  hard  fervice 
and  fatigue  ;  and  whether  his  Infantry  or  Cavalry  are  likely  to  be  of 
mcft  fervice.  Let  them  well  confider  the  nature  of  the  country  where 
they  are  ;  whether  it  be  more  advantageous  to  the  enemy  or  themfelves; 
which  of  the  two  can  be  moft  conveniently  furnifhed  wiih  provifions 
and  other  fupplies  ;  whether  it  be  better  to  come  to  an  engagement 
diredly,  or  to  defer  it;  and  what  advantage  or  difadvantage  may  accrue 
from  time  :  for  it  fome;imcs  happens,  that  when  Soldiers  fee  a  war  pro- 
tradted,  and  a  battle  put  off  from  time  to  time,  they  lofe  their  ardour, 
and  become  fo  weary  of  hardfhips,  that  they  grow  mutinous  and  defert 

[/>]  See  Pol.  Difc.  Book  HI,  Chap,  xlv. 
Vol.  II.  Q^q  q  their 
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their  Colonic.  It  is  likcwifc  of  great  importance  to  know  the  qiialiiics 
and  liifpolitioii  of  the  Enemy's  General,  and  ot  thiifc  that  arc  nhoiit 
him  ;  for  inlhnce,  whether  liC  is  bold  and  entcrpri/ing,  or  cjiiiioiis 
and  timid,  ile  ÌììoiiU  next  conlìder  how  far  he  can  confide  in  his 
Auxiliaries  j  and  be  particularly  careful  not  to  brinj^  his  army  to  an 
cnasjeincnt,  if  he  perceives  his  nicn  arc  in  the  leali  dilpii  ited  or  diffident 
of  vi(tlorv  :  for  it  is  a  bad  omen  indeed,  when  they  think  an  enemy 
invincible.  In  fuch  circumftances,  you  mull  cither  endeavour  to  avoid 
a  battle,  by  following  the  example  of  Fabius  Maximus  (who  always 
took  the  advantage  of  fituations  where  Hannibal  dur(l  not  attack  him) 
or,  if  you  think  the  enemy  will  not  attack  you,  how  advantageous 
focver  your  fituation  may  be,  you  muft  entirely  quit  the  field,  and  can- 
ton your  forces  in  different  towns  and  fortrelles,  to  tire  him  out  with 
tjcges  and  blockades. 

Zanobi.  Is  there  no  other  way  of  avoiding  an  engagement? 

Fabrizio.  I  think  I  told  fome  of  you  in  a  converfation  we  once 
had  before  upon  this  very  point,  that  an  army  in  the  field  cannot  poffibly 
avoid  an  engagement,  if  the  enemy  is  determined  to  fight  it  at  all 
events  ;  except  it  fuddenly  decamp?,  and  removes  to  the  diftance  of 
fifty  or  fixty  miles  from  the  enemy,  and  always  keeps  retreating  as 
theV  advance  [g].  Fabius  Maximus  never  refufcd  to  fight  Hannibal  > 
hut  did  not  chufe  to  do  it  without  an  advantage  j  and  Hqnnibal,  con- 
fidering  the  manner  in  which  he  always  took  care  to  fortify  himfelf, 
was  to»)  wife  to  force  him  to  it  :  but  if  Fabius  had  been  attacked,  he 
mull  either  have  fought  him  at  all  events,  or  have  run  away. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  Perfeus,  being  at  war  wi^h  the 
Romans,  encamped  upon  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill,  to  avoid  coming 
to  an  engagement  with  them  :  but  they  attacked  and  routed  him  there. 
Cingctorex-^[r],  General  of  the  Gauls,  retreated  toaconfiderablediflance^ 
that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  fight  the  Roman  army,  commanded  by 
Julius  Ca-'far,  who  had  fuddenly  paffed  a  river  that  was  betwixt  them, 
contrary  to  his  expedation.  The  Venetians  in  the  late  wars,  might 
have  avaided  a  battle  with  the  French,  if  they  had  marched  away  from 
them  (as  Cingetorex  did  from  Ccfar)  inftead  of  waiting  till  they  palled 
the  Adda  :  but  they  neither  took  the  opportunity  of  attacking  thenr' 
whilft  they  were  pafTing  that  river,  nor  could  they  afterwards  retreat; 
for  the  French  were  then  fo  clofe  at  their  heels,  that  as  foon  as  the 
Venetians  began  to  decamp,  the  French  fell  upon  them  and  defeated 
them.     In  (hort,   there  is  no   other  way  of  avoiding  a  battle,  if  the 

[y]  See  Pol.  Difc.  Bor>k  III.  Chap.  x. 

[  r  ]    The  Author  is  guilty  of  a  little  mirtake  here  ;  ft  was  not  Cingetorex,  but  Vcr- 
cingctorcx.     See  Caf.  Com.  dt  Bdlo,  Gallito.  Lib,  Vii.  Cap.  xxxv. 
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enemy  is  fully  determined  to  bring  you  to  one:  and  therefore  it  is  to 
no  purpofe  to  alledge  the  example  of  Fabius  Maximus  j  for  in  that  cafe, 

Hannibal  avoided   an   engagement   as   much  as   Fabius. -It  often 

happens,  that  Soldiers  are  eager  to  engage,  when  (confidering  the 
fuperiority  of  the  enemy,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  or  fome  other  cir- 
cumftances)  you  are  convinced  you  cannot  do  it  without  difadvantage^ 
and  therefore  would  willingly  decline  a  battle:  it  may  like  wife  happen, 
that  either  neceffity  may  oblige,  or  opportunity  invite  you,  to  engage, 
but  you  find  your  Soldiers  difpirited  and  averfe  to  itj  in  one  of  which 
cafes,  it  is  neceflary  to  reprefs  their  ardour,  and  in  the  other  to  excite 
it.  In  the  firft,  when  perfuafion  and  exhortations  have  no  effedl,  it  is 
the  beft  way  to  let  fome  part  of  them  be  roughly  handled  by  the 
enemy  ;  that  fo,  both  thofe  who  have  fuftered,  and  thofe  who  have 
not,  may  learn  to  be  more  tradtableand  conformable  to  your  will  another 
time  :  for  what  was  the  effed:  of  chance  in  the  army  of  Fabius  Maximus, 
may  be  done  on  purpofe  by  any  other  Commander,  upon  a  like  occailon. 
It  happened,  that  not  only  the  General  of  his. Cavalry,  but  all  the  reft 
of  his  army,  were  very  impatient  to  fight  Hannibal  j  though  Fabius 
himfelf  was  utterly  againft  it  :  which  dilfention  grew  to  fuch  a  height, 
that  at  laft  they  divided  the  army  betwixt  them.  Fabius,  with  his  troops, 
kept  clofe  in  his  entrenchments  j  the  other  went  out  and  engaged  the 
enemy,  but  would  have  been  entirely  defeated,  if  Fabius  had  not  at  laft 
marched  out  to  his  fuccour  :  from  which  example,  both  the  General 
of  his  Cavalry,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  army,  were   convinced,  that  it 

would  have  been  wifer  to  have  fubmitted  to  the  opinion  of  Fabius. 

As  to  the  means  of  animating  your  men,  and  enflaming  them  with  a 
defire  to  engage,  it  would  be  a  good  way,  in  the  firft  place,  to  exaf* 
perate  them  againft  the  enemy,  to  tell  them  they  are  defpifed,  to  in^ 
ilnuate  that  you  have  corrupted  fome  of  their  officers,  and  hold  a  pri- 
vate correfpondence  with  them,  to  encamp  in  a  fituation  where  you 
may  daily  fee  what  they  are  doing,  and  now  and  then  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fkirmiftiing  with  them  :  for  things  that  are  often  feen,  at  laft 
become  familiar,  and  are  but  little  regarded  [/].  If  thefe  meafures 
fail,  you  fliould  treat  them  with  difdain,  and  harangue  them  in  a  weighty 
and  pathetic  manner,  upbraiding  them  with  cowardice,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  make  them  aftiamed  of  themfelves,  by  telling  them,  that  if  the 
reft  have  not  courage  enough  to  follow  you,  you  will  take  fuch  or  fuch 
a  Regiment,  which  you  know  you  can  depend  upon,  and  fight  the 
enemy  with  that  alone  [t].  But  to  make  your  men  the  bolder  and 
more  courageous  and  refolute,  you  ought  above  all  thing?,  to  take  care 

[ /]  See  Pol.  Difc.  Book  111.  Chap,  xxxvii. 
[/J  As  Caefar  and  Alexander  did. 

Q^q  q  2  that 
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ihnt  ihcv  inav  rciihcr  fcnJ  any  of  their  nioncy  or  plunder  away  to 
ihcir  own  houfcs,  or  dcpohtc  it  in  any  other  place  of  lafciy,  till  ihc 
war  is  over  :  that  To  they  n\av  be  alìbrcd,  that  it  ihcy  run  away,  ihcy 
may  lave  their  lives  perhaps,  but  mull  certainly  Iole  their  trcalurc  ;  tlic 
love  ot  which  molt  commonly  operates  as  lÌronii,ly  upon  lucn  as  that 
gf  their  lite. 

Z ANOBI.  Yoii  Cà\  that  Soldiers  Hiould  be  animated  to  fight  by 
haranguing  them  :  would  you  harangue  the  whole  army  then,  or  the 
otììccrs  only  ? 

Fabrizio.  It  is  an  eafy  matter  to  induce  a  few  people  either  to  do  a 
thing  or  to  let  it  alone  ;  lor  il  arguments  arc  not  lutììcient,  you  may  make 
ufc  ot"  force  and  authority  :   but  the  great  dirficuhy  is  to  make  a  whole 
armv  chaniie  their  rclolution,  when  the  execution  of  it  muft  either  be 
of  prejudice   to  the  public,  or  thwart  your  own   private   fchcmes  and 
defigns  ;    becaufe  in   that   cafe,    you  can  avail  yourfelf  of  nothing  but 
words,  which  mull   be   heard  and  conlidercd  by  the  whole  army,   if 
you  would  have  the  whule  army  afFeded  by  them.     For  this  reafon,  it 
is  nccellary  that  a  General  ihould   be  an  Orator  as   well  as  a   Soldier  : 
for  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  whole  army,   he 
will  foir.etimcs  find  it  no  ealy   talk  to  mould  it   to  his  purpofes.     But 
there   is  not  the  leali  attention  Ihswn    to  this  point  at  prcient.     React 
the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  you  will  fee  how   often   he  was 
obliged  to  harangue  his  troops  ;    which  otherwife  he  could  never  have 
conducled  (rich  and  full  of  Spoil  as  they  were)  through  the  defarts  of 
India  and   Arabia,  where  they  underwent  every  fort  of  hardlhip  and 
fatigue.     Many  things  may  prove  the  ruin  of  an  army,  if  the  General 
does  not  frequently  harangue  his  men  :  for  by  that,  he  may  difpel  their 
fears,    enfiarne  their  courage,  confirm  their  refolution,    point  out  the 
fnares  that  are  laid  for  them,  promife  them   rewards,  inform  them   of 
danger,    and   the   way  to   efcape  it,    rebuke,  entreat,  threaten,   praife, 
reproach,  or  fill  them  with   hopes,  and  avail  himfelf  of  all  other  arts 
that  can  either  excite  oralhy  the  pafilons  and  appetites  of  mankind.     If 
any  Prince  or  Re}  ublic,  therefore,  would  make  their  armies  refpeólable, 
they  rtiould  accuftom  their  Generals  to   harangue  the  men,    and   the 

men  to  liflen  to   their  Generals. Religion  likewife,    and   the  oath 

which  Soldiers  took  when  tiiey  were  enlifted,  very  much  contributed  to 
make  them  do  their  duty  in  former  times  :  for  upon  any  defiult,  they 
were  threatened  not  only  with  human  puniihments,  but  the  vengeance 
of  the  Gods  [u].  They  had  alio  leverai  other  religious  ceremonies, 
which  had  a  very  good  effedl  in  all  their  enterprizes  ;  and  would  have 
flill  in  any  place  where  Religion  is  held  in  due  reverence.     Sertorius 

[u]  Sec  Pol.  Difc.  Book  I.  Chap.  xi.  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  xv. 

well 
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well  knew  this,  and  ufed  to  have  conferences  with  a  Hind,  which  he 
faid  was  fent  by  the  Gods  to  affare  him  of  vidory.  Sylla  pretended  to 
converfe  with  an  image  he  had  taken  out  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  j 
and  feveral  have  given  out  that  fome  God  or  other  has  appeared  to 
them  in  dreams  and  vifions,  and  commanded  them  to  fight  the  enemy. 
In  the  days  of  our  Anceflors,  when  Charles  VII.  of  France  was  at  war 
with  the  EngliOi,  he  pretended  to  be  advlfed  in  every  thing  by  a  Virgin 
fent  from  Heaven,  commonly  called  the  Virgin  of  Fra7ice  [at]  j  which 

gained  him  many  a  victory. It  is  proper  alio  to  teach  your  men  to 

hold  the  enemy  in  contempt,  as  Agefilaus  the  Spartan  did  :  who  having 
taken  fomc  of  the  Perfian?,  caufed  them  to  be  ftripped  naked  and 
fhewn  to  his  Soldiers,  that  lo  when  they  had  ^t^n  the  delicacy  and  ten- 
dernefs  of  their  contexture,  they  might  defpife  them  hereafter.  Some 
Commanders  have  laid  their  men  under  a  neceOity  of  fighting,  by  de- 
priving them  of  all  means  of  faving  themfelves,  except  by  viólory, 
which  is  certainly  the  beft  method  of  making  them  fight  defperately  : 
and  this  refolution  is  commonly  heightened,  either  by  the  confidence 
they  put  in  themfelves,  their  arms  and  armour,  their  difcipline,  good 
order,  and  the  vi(flories  they  have  lately  gained,  or  by  the  efleem  they 
have  for  their  General,  which  is  owing  rather  to  the  opinion  they  have 
of  his  valour  and  condud",  than  to  any  particular  favour  they  have  re- 
ceived from  him  [_yl;  or  by  the  love  of  their  country,  which  is 
natural  to  all  men.  Of  laying  them  under  a  necefiity  of  fighting,  there 
are  various  ways  ;  but  that  is  the  ftrongeil:  and  moft  operative,  which 
leaves  men  no  other  alternative  but  either  to  conquer  or  die. 

[x]  Or  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

\^y  ]  See  Pol.  Difc.  Book  III.  Chap.  xii.  xxxili.  xxxviii. 
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In  ischat  order  the  Romans  ufed  to  march  through  an  ene?nfs  cowitry  ;  and 
how  an  army  ought  to  be  draivn  up  for  that  purpoje.  How  to  reduce 
an  army  into  order  of  battle  tm^nediately  :  atid  to  form  it  infuch  a 
manner  that  it  ?nay  be  able  to  defend  itfelf  en  any  fide  ^  in  cafe  of  a  fud- 
den  attack.  Concerning  orders  that  are  to  be  given  by  word  of  mouth, 
beat  of  druyny  or  fou?id  of  trumpet.  Oj  Pio?ieerSy  and  the  Provifions 
that  are  necejjary  for  an  army.  In  what  manner  the  Ancients  divided 
the  fpoil  taken  from  the  enemy  a?nongfi  their  Soldiers.  Hgi.v  to  dif- 
cover  Ainbufcades  upon  a  jnarch.  That  a  General  ought  to  be  well  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  country  through  which  he  is  to  pafs  -,  and  to  keep  his 
defings  fecret.  What  means  are  to  be  taken  for  that  purpofe.  Seme 
other  precautiotis  that  are  neceffary  upon  a  march.  How  to  avoid  an 
engagement y  if  the  enemy  pr effe s  hard  upon  you ^  as  you  are  going  to  paji 
a  river  -y  and  in  what  manner  rivers  may  be  pajjed  with  fafety.     How 

fome  Generals  have  efcaped  when  they  have  been  fimt  up  in  a  pafs^  or 

furrounded  by  the  enemy. 

Fabrizio.  X  Have  (hewn  you  how  an  army  ought  to  be  formed 
JL  that  is  going  to  engage  another,  how  an  enemy  may  be 
defeated,,  and  many  other  circumflaiices  relaxing  to  it,  which  may  hap- 
pen 
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pen  thro;ig!i  various  accidriits  ami  occurences.  It  is  now  lime  there - 
ioie,  1  ihink,  lo  infornì  you  in  wli.u  manner  I  vvouUl  hive  one  drawn 
up,  wliich  ius  not  an  enemy  adiiially  in  flight,  luit  expects  to  be  at- 
cawkcJ  on  a  fuvidcn  :  particularly  wlieii  ii  is  marcliing  cither  through 
an  enemy's  country,  or  one  that  is  lufpccted  of  inclining  to  the  enemy. 

Vou  muil  know  then,  in  die  fuii  place,  thut  the  Komjn  Generals 

ul'uully  lent  iomc  troops  of  horfc  belorc  their  aiinies  to  rccomioicre  tlie 
country,  and  tcour  the  roads  :  after  them  came  the  right  wing,  with 
ihc  carri.igcs  and  baggage  belonging  to  it  in  its  rear  :  then  followed  one 
of  the  legions  witJi  its  carriages,  and  next  to  that,  the  other  in  the  fame 
manner  :  laft  of  all,  came  the  left  wing  with  its  baggage,  and  the  rcll 
of  the  horic  in  the  rear  of  all.  This  was  the  order  which  they  com- 
monly obfcrved  upon  a  march  ;  and  if  they  were  attacked  either  in 
the  front  or  rear,  they  immediately  caufcd  all  the  carriages  to  be  drawn 
©tf  to  tlie  right  or  left,  as  bcil  fuited  their  convenience,  and  the  iiar 
ture  of  the  ground  would  admit  j  after  which,  tlie  whole  army,  be- 
ins:  freed  from  that  incumbrance,  faced  about  to  th  enemy.  If  they 
were  attacked  on  the  right  flank,  they  drew  off  the  carriages  to  the 
lift,  and  vice  verfd,  converting  the  flank  that  was  attacked  into  a  front. 
This  beino;  a  very  good  and  orderly  method,  in  m.y  opinion,  1  think  it 
is  worthy  of  imitation  ;  and  therefore,  upon  the  like  occafions,  I  would 
always  fend  my  light  horfc  before  the  army  to  reconnoitre  the  country, 
and  icour  the  roads  :  the  four  Regiments  of  which  it  confifts  fliould 
march  next,  one  after  another  ;  every  one  of  them  having  its  own 
baggage  in  its  rear.  And  as  there  are  two  forts  of  baggage,  viz.  that 
which  belongs  to  individual?,  and  that  which  is  for  the  ufe  of  the 
army  in  gcner.il,  I  w^uld  divide  the  latter  into  four  narts,  and  affign 
one  fourth  of  it  to  the  care  of  every  regiment  :  the  artillery,  Suttlers, 
and  others  who  attended  the  camp,  fliould  alfo  be  diQiibuted  amongfl 
them  in  the  fame  manner  ^  that  fo  every  Regiment  might  have  an 
equal  lliare  of  thofe  impediments.  But  as  it  fometimes  happens,  that 
vou  march  through  a  country,  which  indcad  of  being  fufpedted,  is 
profcfiediy  your  enemy,  and  where  you  hourly  expert  to  be  attacked, 
you  will  then  be  obliged  to  change  the  form  and  order  of  your  march 
for  greater  fecurity  ;  and  to  draw  up  your  men  in  fuch  a  manner  tliar 
neither  the  Peafants  nor  the  enemy's  army  may  find  you  unprepared 
to  receive  them  on  any  fide,  if  they  fhould  make  a  fudden  attack 
upon  you.  In  fuch  cafe?,  the  Roman  Generals  ufed  to  form  their 
armies  into  an  oblong  fquare,  fo  that  they  might  defend  ihemfeve^s  on 
every  fide,  and  be  ready  to  fight  as  well  as  to  march  :  and  I  confefs  I 
like  that  difpofition  fo  well,  that  I  would  follow  their  example  in 
drawing  up  the  two  Regiments,  1  have  taken  for  the  modgl  or  an  army, 
in   the   ÌMT\Q  manner   upon   the   like  occafions  ;  that  is,  in  ari  oblong 
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fquare  with  a  hollow  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  feet  on  every  fide.  My  flanks  then  would  be  that  diftance  from 
one  another  ;  in  each  of  which,  I  would  place  five  Battalions  in  the 
rear  of  each  other,  with  an  interval  of  fix  feet  betwixt  every  one  ot 
them  :  fo  that  thefe  Battalions  would  take  up  the  fpace  of  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  feet  in  depth,  including  the  intervals  betwixt 
them  ;  every  Battalion  being  fuppofed  to  take  up  eighty  feet.  In  the 
front  and  rear  of  the  hollow  fquare  in  the  middle,  I  would  place  the 
other  ten  Battalions  ;  that  is,  five  of  them  in  the  front  of  it,  and  five 
in  the  rear  j  in  fuch  a  manner  that  four  of  them  abreaft  of  each, 
other  fhould  be  next  to  the  front  of  the  right  flank,  and  four  drawn, 
up  in  the  fame  manner  next  to  the  rear  of  the  left,  with  an  interval 
of  eight  feet  betwixt  every  one  of  them  :  another  I  would  po(l  next 
to  the  front  of  the  left  flank,  in  a  line  with  the  four  firft,  and  another 
next  to  the  rear  of  the  right,  in  a  line  alfo  with  the  four  others  there. 
Now  as  the  difl:ance  from  one  flank  to  another  is  four  hundred  and 
twenty-four  feet,  and  the  Battalions  pofled  in  front  of  the  fquare  (in- 
eluding  the  intervals  betwixt  them)  will  take  up  no  more  than  two 
hundred  and  feventy-four  feet,  there  will  remain  a  vacant  fpnce  ot  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  betwixt  the  four  Battalions  on  the  right,  and  the 
fingle  one  on  the  left.  There  will  alfo  be  the  fame  room  left  betwixt 
the  battalions  in  the  rear  without  any  difference;  except  that  the  fpace 
in  the  front  will  be  near  the  left  flank,  and  that  in  the  rear  near  the 
right.  In  the  former  of  thefe,  1  would  place  my  ordinary  Velites, 
and  my  extraordinary  in  the  latter,  which  would  not  amount  to  quite 

a  thoufand  in  each  fpace. But  to  order  it  fo  that  the  hollow  fquare 

in  the  middle  of  the  army  fliould  be  completely  four  hundred  and 
twenty-four  feet  on  every  fide,  care  mufl  be  taken  that  neither  the 
five  Battalions  that  are  pofled  in  the  front,  nor  the  other  five  in  the 
rear  of  it,  may  take  up  any  part  of  the  fpace  that  is  included  betwixt 
the  flanks  :  for  which  purpofe,  the  laft  man  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  firfl  rank  of  the  Battalions  in  the  rear  fhould  be  clofe  (not  in  a 
right  line,  but  rather  obliquely)  with  the  innermoft  man  in  the  hÙ 
rank  of  each  flank  :  and  the  laft  man  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  lad 
rank  of  the  Battalions  in  the  front,  fhould  be  clofe  (in  the  fame  man- 
ner) with  the  innermoft  man  in  the  firlt  rank  of  each  flank  ;  and  then 
jhere  will  be  a  fpace  left  at  every  angle  of  the  army  large  enough  to 
receive  a  body  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  Pikemen  extraordina- 
ry :  but  as  there  would  flill  be  two  more  corps  of  Pikemen  extraordi- 
nary left,  each  confifting  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  men,  1 
would  draw  them  up  in  a  fquare  form  in  the  middle  of  the  area  within 
the  army;  at  the  head  of  which,  the  General  himfelf,  with  his  proper 
Officers  and  attendants,  fhould  take  pofl.     Now  though  thefe  Battalions 
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tl:us  ùr«\vn  up  iiiaich  ali  in  one  dircfìion,  but  may  be  obliged  to  lì^'ht 
on  any  luic,  you  nuirt  take  care  to  qunlilv  thcni  properly  ior  that  pur- 
pofc  :  and    therefore   the  tivc   firll  Batt.ihons  bein«^  Iccurcd  on  all  lidcs 
but  in  their  fiont,   muft  be  formed  with  their  Pikemen  in  their  foremol> 
ranks.     The  five  lad  Battalions  are  likewife  covered  on  every  fide,  ex- 
cept their  rear  ;  and    therefore  tiiey   murt  be   furnied  uich  their  I*ike- 
men  in  their   learmoll   ranks.     For  the   fame  reafon  eacli  flaiik  flionld 
alio  have  its   Pikemen  in   the  outernioll   ranks.     The  Corporals  and 
other  Officers  (honld  take  their  proper  ports  at  the  lame  time  ;  that  fo 
when  the  army  comes  to   engage,  every  corps,  and   every  member  of 
that  corps,   may  be  in  its  due  place,  according  to  the  order  and  method 
I  i^cfcribcrd  before,   when  I  was  Ij^eaking  of  ranging  an  army  in  battle 
array.     The  artillery   I   would  diftribute  along  each   flank  ;  the  light 
horic  rtiould   be  fent  before   to   reconnoitre  the  country  and  fcour  the 
roads  :  and   the  Gens  d'  Amies  I  would  poll:  in  tlie  rear  of  each  flank, 
at  the  diliance  of  eighty  feet  froin  the  Battalions.     For  it  fliould  be  a 
general  rule  in  drawing  up  an  army,  always   to  port  vour   horfe  either 
On  the  flanks   or  in   the   rear  :   becaufe,   if  you  poft  them  in  the  front, 
you   mnft  either   do  it  at  fuch  a  difiance  from  the  army,  that  if  they 
riiould  be  repulfed  by  the  enemy,  they  may  have  time  and  room  enough 
to  wheel  oft'  without  falling  foni  upon  your  Infantry,  or  you  muft  leave 
proper  intervals   in  the  front  to  receive  them  in   fuch  a  manner  as  not 
to  diforder   the  reft  of  your  forces.     This  is  a   matter  that  deferves  to 
be  well  remembered  ;  for  many  who  have  neglccfled  thcfe  precautions 
have  been  thrown  into  diforder,  aiid  routed  by  their  own  men.     The 
carriages,  futtlers,  and   other   unarmed    people   who  follow   the  camp, 
fliould  be  placed  in   the  hollow  fquare,  and  fo  ranged  that  any  perfon 
upon   occafion   may  have   a   free   paflrage  through    them,  either   from 
the   front   to  the   rear,  or   from  one    flank    to  another.      The   depth 
of  the  whole  army,  when  the  Battalions  arc  thus  difpofed,  will  be  five 
hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  from  front  to  rear,  exclufive  of  the  horfe 
and  artillery  :  and  as  it  is  compofed  of  two  Regiments,  it  muft  be  con- 
fidered   how   each  of  them    is   to  be   ported.     Now    fince  the  Regi- 
ments are  dirtinguiftied   by  their  refped:ive  marks  and  numbers,  and 
each  of  them    confirts  of  ten    Battalions  and  a  Colonel,  the  five  firft 
Battalions  of  the  firft  Regiment  fhould  be  ported  in  the  front  of  the 
army,    and   the   other   five    in  the  left  flank  j  in  the  angle  of  which, 
on  the  infide,   the  Colonel   of  it  (hould   take  his  ftation  :  after  which, 
the  five  firft  Battalions  of  the  fecond  Regiment  (Lould  be  placed  in  the 
right  flank,  and  the  other  five   in   the   rear,  witli  their  Colonel   in  the 
angle  which  they  make  there.     When  the  army  is  thus  formed,  yovl 
arc  to  put  if  in  motion,  and   to   obferve   this  order  during   your  whole 
inarch  ;  which  will  eflfeclually  fecure  you  ngainft  any  tumultuary  attack 
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from  the  people  of  the  country.  All  other  provifions  for  that  purpofe 
are  unneceflary,  except  you  fiiall  think  fit  now  and  then  to  knd  a  troop 
or  two  of  light  horfe,  or  a  party  of  Velites  to  drive  them  away  :  for 
Inch  fort  of  difordeily  people  are  fo  afraid  of  regular  forces,  that  they 
will  never  come  within  reach  of  their  pikes,  much  lefs  of  their  fwords>. 
but  may  fet  up  a  great  fliout  perhaps,  and  make  a  feint  of  attacking 
you,  Uke  a  parcel  of  curs  barking  at  a  malfif,  which  yet  they  dare  not 
venture  to  come  near.  Thus  Hannibal  all  the  while  he  was  traverfing 
Gaul  to  invade  Italy,  made  little  or  no  account   of  the  country  people. 

For  the   fake  of  convenience  and   expedition  upon  a  march,  you 

fliould  fend  Pioneers  before  the  army  to  make  a  clear  pafTage  for  it  : 
and  thefd  Pioneers  fhould  be  covered  by  the  light  horfe  that  are  fent 
forwards  to  reconnoitre  the  country.  In  this  order  an  army  will  march 
ten  miles  in  a -day  vv'ith  great  eafe,  and  have  time  enough  to  encamp 
and  re.^redi  itfelf  before  it  is  dark  :  for  the   ufual  march  of  an  army  is 

about  twenty  miles  a  day. If  you  fliould  happen  to  be  attacked  by 

a  regul.ir  army,  it  cannot  be  fo  fuddenly  but  you  will  have  fufhcient 
time  to  put  yourfelf  in  a  proper  pofture  of  defence  :.  becaufe  fuch  an 
army  muft  move  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  therefore  you  will  be  able 
to  draw  up  your  forces,  either  in  the  form.  I  have  been  deferibing,  or  in 
fome  other  of  the  like  nature.  For  if  you  are  attacked  in  the  front,, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  draw  your  Artillery  from  the  flanks,  and 
your  horfe  out  of  the  rear,  and  to  poffc  them  in  the  places  and  at: 
the  diftanees  1  juft  now  recommended.  The  thoufar-d  Velitos  in  the 
iront  may  advance  ;  and  having  divided  themfelves  into  two  bodies  of 
five  hundred  in  each,  let  them  take  place  betwixt  the  horfe  and  each 
wing  of  the  army.  The  void  which  they  leave  may  be  filled  with  the 
two  Corps  of  Pikemen  extraordinary,  which  were  pofied  in  the  middle 
of  the  hollow  fquare.  The  Velites  extraordinary,  which  were  in  the 
rear,  may  divide  into  two  bodies,  and  range  themfelves  along  each 
flank  of  the  Battalions  to  ftrengthen  them  ;  and  all  the  carriages,  fattlers, 
&c.  may  draw  off  through  the  open,  which  will  then  be  left  there^ 
into  the  rear  of  the  battalions.  The  hollow  fquare  being  thus  left 
empty,  let  the  five  Battalions,  which  were  in  the  rear,  march  up  through 
the  vacancy  betwixt  each  flank  towards  the  front  ;  three  of  them  ad- 
vancing till  they  come  within  eighty  feet  of  thofe  in  the  front,  and 
the  other  two  baking  at  the  fame  diftance  in  the  rear  of  thofe  three, 
with  proper  intervals  betwixt  them  all.  All  this  may  be  done  in  a  very 
little  time  3  and  then  your  order  of  battle  will  much  refemble  the  firlt 
and  principal  of  thofe  which  I  recommended  fome  time  ago:  and  if  it 
be  clofer  in  the  front,  it  is  likewise  grofler  in  the  flanks,  which  will 
make  it  fo  much  the  flronger,  But  as  the  five  Battalions  in  the  rear 
had  polled  their  Pikemen  in  their  lafl  ranks  for  the  reafons  abovemen- 
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tioncd,  it  will  be  nccclìary  upon  this  occafioii  to  place  them  In  their 
forcmoll  r.mks,  in  order  to  llipport  the  Iront  ot  the  aruiy  :  for  which 
piiriKJlr,  they  niiill  cither  wheel  to  the  right  ov  left  about  (^Hattalion 
bv  Battalion)  all  at  once,  and  like  one  lolid  body,  or  the  Pikcnien 
jiuift  pals  through  the  ranks  of  tlic  Targctnien,  and  place  thcnilelves 
in  the  front  of  them,  which  is  a  much  more  expeditious  way  than 
the  other,  nnd  fubjed:  to  lefs  dilbrder.  The  fame  mufl  be  done 
upon  any  attack,  in  all  parts  of  the  army  where  the  Pikemen  arc  in 
the  rear  of  the  Targets,  as  I  fliall  ihew  you.  If  the  enemy  prefents 
himfclf  in  the  rear,  vou  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  make  your 
\%hole  armv  face  about  to  that  part,  and  then  your  rear  immediately 
becomes  the  front,  and  your  front  the  rear:  alter  which,  you  mult 
obferve  all  the  dircdlions  in  forming  that  front,  which  I  gave  you 
before.  If  the  enemy  is  likely  to  fall  upon  your  right  tìank,  the 
%v-holc  army  murt:  rum  its  face  tliat  way,  and  make  the  front  there, 
as  I  have  already  faid  ;  taking  care  to  place  your  Cavalry,  Velites, 
and  Artillery  according  to  that  difpofition  ;  in  which  alterations  there 
is  but  little  difference,  excepting  in  the  diftance  betwixt  each  flank, 
and  that  which  there  is  betwixt  the  front  and  the  rear.  It  is  true, 
that  in  converting  the  right  flank  into  the  front,  the  Velites  which 
are  to  fill  the  fpace  betwixt  the  horfe  and  the  wings  of  the  army, 
ihould  be  thofe  that  are  neareft  the  left  flank  ;  and  the  two  corps  of 
Pikemen  in  the  area  fhould  advance  to  fill  their  places  :  but  before 
they  do  that,  the  carriages,  6cc.  fhould  quit  the  area,  and  retire 
through  the  open  left  by  the  Velites  behind  the  left  flank,  which 
will  then  become  the  rear  of  the  army.  The  other  Velites,  which 
were  ported  in  the  rear,  fliould  keep  their  place,  that  fo  no  open  may 
be  left  there  ;  becaufe  that  which  was  the  rear  before,  will  now  be- 
come the  right  flank  :  all  the  other  necellary  manoeuvres  in  this  cafe 
murt  be  conduced  in  the  manner  already  prefcribed.  What  has  been 
faid  of  making  a  front  of  the  right  flank  may  be  applied  to  the  left  j  as 
the  like  manceuvres  and  difpofition  are  to  b^made  upon  that  occafion. 
If  the  enemy  be  fo  numerous,  and  drawn  up  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
he  may  attack  you  on  two  fides  at  once,  you  mufl:  fl:rengthen  them 
both  with  thole  which  are  not  attacked,  by  doubling  their  ranks, 
and  dividing  all  the  Artillery,  Velites,  and  Cavalry  betwixt  them. 
But  if  he  attacks  you  on  three  -or  four  fides  at  the  fame  time,  either 
he  or  you  mufl;  be  very  imprudent  ;  for  furely  no  wife  General  would 
ever  expofe  himfelf  to  be  attacked  on  fo  many  fides  at  once  by  a 
powerful  and  well-ordered  army  :  and  on  the  otfier  hand,  the  enemy 
cannot  do  that  with  fuccefs,  except  his  army  is  fo  numerous  that  he 
can  fpare  almofl:  as  many  men  as  your  whole  army  confifls  of  to 
attack  you  on  every  fide.     If  then  you  are  fo  indifcrcet  as  to  venture 
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yourfelf  in  an  enemy's  country,  or  any  other  place  where  you  may 
be  attacked  by  an  army  three  times  as  ftrong,  and  as  well-dildplined 
as  your  own,  you  have  nobody  to  blame  but  yourfelf,  if  any  misfor- 
tune happens  to  you  :  but  if  the  misfortune  is  not  owing  to  your 
own  imprudence,  but  to  fome  ftrange  and  unexpeded  accident,  you 
may  fave  your  reputation  indeed,  though  you  are  totally  ruined  by 
it,  which  was  the  cafe  of  Scipio  in  Spain,  and  Afdrubal  in  Italy. 
But  if  the  enemy  is  not  much  ftronger  than  you  are,  and  attacks 
you  on  two  or  three  fides  at  once,  in  hopes  of  throwing  you 
into  diforder  by  it,  that  is  his  error  and  your  advantage  :  becaufe  in 
that  cafe,  he  muft  weaken  himfelf  fo  much,  that  you  may  eafily  fuf- 
tain  the  charge  in  one  place,  and  attack  him  vigoroully  yourfelf  in 

another  J  by  which  he  muft  of  confequence  be  defeated. This 

method  of  drawing  up  an  army  therefore,  againfi:  an  enemy  who  is 
not  adlually  in  fight,  but  may  yet  attack  you  on  a  fudden,  is  very 
neceflary  -,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  accuftom  your  Soldiers  not 
only  to  be  formed  and  to  march  in  this  order,  but  to  prepare  them- 
felves  for  battle,  as  if  they  were  going  to  be  attacked  in  the  front, 
and  then  to  fall  into  their  former  order  again,  and  move  forwards  : 
after  which,  they  fliould  be  ihewn  how  the  rear  or  either  of  the 
flanks  may  be  converted  into  the  front,  and  then  reduced  into  their 
firfl  arrangement  :  all  which  muft  be  often  pradlifed,  if  you  would 
have  your  army  ready  and  expert  in  thefe  exercifes.  This  is  a  point 
which  all  Princes  and  Commanders  fhould  carefully  attend  to  :  for 
military  difcipline  confifts  chiefly  in  knowing  how  to  command  and 
execute  thefe  things  ;  and  that  only  can  be  called  a  good  and  well- 
difciplined  army,  which  is  perfed:  in  the  pradtice  of  them  :  and  if 
fuch  a  one  was  now  in  being,  I  think  it  would  not  be  poflible  to  find 
another  that  could  beat  it.  If  it  be  faid  that  the  forming  an  army 
in  thefe  fquares  is  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  difiiculty, 
I  allow  it  ;  but  as  it  is  very  neccflary,  the  difiiculty  muil  be  got  over 
by  frequent  exercife  ;  and  when  that  is  once  done,  all  other  parts  of 
onilitary  difcipline  will  feem  light  and  eafy. 

Z  AN  OBI.  I  agree  with  you  that  thefe  things  are  highly  necefi^ary, 
and  think  you  have  explained  them  fo  well,  that  nothing  material 
has  either  been  omitted,  or  can  be  added.  There  are  two  other 
points  however,  in  which  I  fliould  be  glad  to  be  fatisfied  :  in  the 
firft  place,  when  you  would  convert  either  the  rear  or  one  of  the 
flanks  into  the  front  of  your  army,  and  the  men  are  to  face  about  to 
that  part,  are  they  to  do  it  by  word  of  command,  or  by  beat  of 
drum,  or  fome  other  fignal  ?  In  the  next,  whether  thofe  whom  you 
fend  before  your  army  to  clear  the  roads  and  make  a  free  pafi'age  for 
it,  fhould  be  Soldiers  belonging  to  your  Battalions,  or  other  fort  of 
people  appointed  on  purpofe  for  that  fen'ice  ? 

Fabrizio. 
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¥.\BT!.izw.  Your  firft  quertioii   is  very  pertinent  :  lur  many  armies 
have  been   thrown  into  great  contulion,  when   the  C»cneral's  orders 
have    cither  not   been    heard,   or  niiilaken  :    luch    orders    therefore 
fliould   be  verv  clear  and   nitelhgiblc,  cipecially  upon  important  oc- 
cafions  :   and  it'  thev  are  lignified  either  by  beat  of  drum  or  found  of 
trumpet,  it  lliould  be  done  in  fo  dillin(fl  a  manner,   tliat  one  note  or 
ibund  cannot  be  millakcn  for  anotlier  :   but  if  they  arc  dehvered  by 
word  of  moutli,  you  ihould  take  great  care  not  oiily  to  avoid  general 
terms,  and  to  make  ufe  of  particular  ones,  but  even  in  tliofe,  not  to 
hazard  any   that  may  admit  of  a  double  interpretation  [_y].     Some 
armies  have  been  ruined  by  their  Officers  crying  out,  give  wayy  give 
tcm'y  inltead  of  retreat  ;   which  ihould  be  a  furhcient  warning  never 
to  make  ufe  of  that  expreffion  again.     If  you  want  to  convert  cither 
the   rear  or  one   of  the  flanks  into  the  front,  and  would  have  your 
men  turn  their  face  that  way,  do  not   fay  turn  ye,  hwt  face  about  to 
the  rightj  the  left ^  or  the  rear,  as  the  occafion  requires.     h\  like  man- 
ner ail   other    words  of  Command  fbould  be  plain  and   fimple,  as, 
charge  homey  ftand  fajiy  advancey  retreat ^  àie.  and  if  orders    can  be 
delivered  clearly  and  dirtindly  by  word  of  mouth,  let  them  be  given 
that  way;  if  not,  make  ufe  of  a  drum  or  a  trumpet. As  to  Pio- 
neers,  I  would  depute  fome  of  my  own  Soldiers  for  that  fcrvice  ;   not 
merely  becaufe   the   Ancients  ufcd  to  do  fo,   but  that  I  might  have 
the  fewer  unarmed  people,   aiid  confequently  the  fewer  incumbrances 
in  my  army:   for  which  reafon,  I  would  take  as  many  as  I  wanted 
out  of  every  Battalion,   who  Ihould   leave   their   arms   and  accoutre- 
ments to   be  taken   care   of  by  the  men  in  the  next  ranks  to  them, 
and   be  furnifhed  with   axes,  mattocks,  fpades,  and  other  necefTary 
implements  of  that  kind  :  fo  that  when  the  enemy  approached  they 
might  prefently  return  to  their  refpedive  ranks  in   the   army,   and 
take  up  their  arms  again. 

Zanobi.  But  who  mud  carry  their  pioneering  implements? 

Fabrizio.  The  carriages  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 

Zanobi.  1  doubt  you  would  not  be  able  to  make  your  Soldiers  do 
that  fort  of  work. 

Fabrizio.  A^cry  eafily,  as  I  will  convince  you  before  we  part  :  but 
let  us  wave  that  matter  at  prefent  if  you  pleafe,  becaufe  I  will  tell  you 
in  ihc  6rft  pUce,  how  I  would  fupply  them  with  provifions  :  for  as  we 
have  pretty  well  fatigued  them  I  fuppofe  with  fo   much  excrcife,  it  is 

now   high  time  to  give  them  a  litde  refrcfliment. All  Princes  and 

Commanders  fhould   take  particular  care  that  their  armies  may  be  as 
light  and  little  encumbered  as  pofiible  ;  that  fo  they  may  be  at  all  ti.mes 

[7  ]  See  Pol.  Difc.  Book  III.  Chap.  xii.  xxxiii.  xxxviii. 
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fit  and  ready  for  any  enterprize  or  expedition.  Now  the  diflkulties 
occafioned  either  by  the  want  or  too  great  plenty  of  jirovifions,  may  be 
reckoned  amoi'gll  the  mofl  confiderable  that  are  incident  to  an  army. 

The  Ancients  did  not  give  themfelves  much  trouble  about  furnifhing 
their  troops  with  wine:  for  when  they  came  into  countries  where  there 
was  none  to  be  had,  they  drank  water  with  a  little  vinegar  in  it  to  give 
it  a  tafte  :  fo  that  inftead  of  v/ine,  they  aKvays  carried  vinegar  along 
with  them.  They  did  not  bake  their  bread  in  ovens,  as  is  ufual  in; 
towns  :  for  every  Soldier  had  a  certain  allowance  of  meal  or  fiour,  and 
lard,  which  being  kneaded  together,  made  a  very  good  and  noiiri{hing 
bread.  They  ufed  hkewife  to  carry  a  fufficient  quantity  of  oats  and 
barley  for  their  horfes  and  other  cattle:  for  they  had  herds  of  oxen, 
and  flocks  of  llieep  and  goats,  which  were  driven  after  the  army,  and 
therefore  did  not  occafion  any  great  embarraifment.  To  thefe  precau- 
tions it  was  owing  that  their  armies  would  fometimes  march  for  many 
days  together,  through  defart  countries  and  rugged  defiles,  without 
diftrefs  or  difficulty.  On  the  contrary,  our  modern  armies,  which  can 
neither  live  without  wine,  nor  eat  any  bread  but  what  is  baked  and 
made  as  it  is  in  towns  (of  which  they  cannot  carry  a  quantity  fuflicient 
for  any  long  time)  mufl  often  either  be  reduced  to  great  diftrefs,  or 
obliged  to  provide  themfelves  with  thofe  neceflaries  in  a  manner  that 
mufl  be  very  troublefome  and  expenfive.  I  would  therefore  re-eflablilh 
this  method  in  my  army,  and  not  fuffer  any  fort  of  bread  to  be  eaten 
by  the  Soldiers  but  what  they  made  themfelves  :  As  to  wine,  I  Qiould 
not  prohibit  the  ufe  of  it,  if  any  was  brought  into  the  camp  ;  but  I 
would  not  take  the  leafl  pains  to  procure  it  for  them  :  in  all  other 
things  likewife  relating  to  provifions,  I  would  follow  the  example  of 
the  Ancients,  by  which  many  difficulties  and  inconveniencies  might  be 
avoided,  and  many  great  advantages  gained  in  any- expedition. 

Zanobi.  We  have  beat  the  enemy  in  a  field  battle,  and  afterwards 
marched  our  arrhy  into  his  territories,  it  is  but  reafonable  now  that  we 
iliould  make  our  advantage  of  it  by  plundering  his  country,  laying  the 
towns  under  contribution,  and  taking  prifoners.  But  firft  I  fhould  be 
glad  to  know  how  the  Ancients  proceeded  upon  fuch  occafion s. 
''  Fabrizio.  I  take  it  for  granted  (as  we  had  fbme  converfation  upon 
this  matter  once  before)  that  you  will  allow  that  wars,  as  they  are  con- 
duced at  prefent,  impoverirti  not  only  thofe  that  are  beaten,  but  thole 
alfo  that  are  conquerors  ;  for  if  one  fide  lofes  its  territories,  the  other 
rs  at  an  immenfc  expence  in  gaining  them  :  which  was  not  the  cafe  ir^ 
former  times,  when  the  Conqueror  was  always  enriched  by  vidory. 
The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  plunder  is  not  now  brought  to  account, 
as  it  ufed  to  be  formerly,  but  left  wholly  to  the  difcretion  of  tlh^ 
Soldiers,  which  occafions  two  very  great  diforders,  one  of  which  I  have 

already 
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alrcaviv  mentioned  ;  the  other  ìf,  tint  it  makes  the  Soldiers  fo  greedy 
of  Ipoil,  that  they  lay  afide  all  regard  to  order  and  military  difcij>line  : 
from  which  it  has  often  happened,  that  the  Conqueror  has  had  the 
vi<ftory  fnatchcd  out  of  his  hands  again  [z].  The  Roman?,  however, 
who  were  very  attentive  to  this  point,  provided  againll  both  thefc  incon- 
vcniencies,  by  orilering  that  all  the  plunder  (hould  belong  to  the  public, 
which  Oiould  afterwards  difpofc  of  it  as  they  thought  fit.  For  this 
purpofe,  they  had  public  ollicers  attending  tlieir  armies,  whom  they 
called  i^f/iors  OT  Tteofurcrs^  in  whofe  hands  all  the  booty  taken  in  war 
was  depofited  ;  out  of  which,  the  Conful  paid  the  Soldiers,  defrayed 
the  expcnces  of  the  fick  and  wounded,  and  all  other  necefTiry  charges 
of  the  army.  The  Conful  indeed  had  a  power  of  diftributing  fome 
part  of  the  plunder  amongd:  the  Soldiers,  and  he  often  did;  but  this 
was  not  attended  with  any  ill  confequence  :  for  when  the  enemy  was 
conquered,  all  the  fpoil  that  had  been  taken  from  them,  was  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  army,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  it  given  to  the 
Soldiers  according  to  their  rank  and  merit.  This  cuftom  made  thcni 
more  intent  upon  victory  than  plunder  :  for  after  the  legionary  Soldiers 
had  defeated  the  enemy,  they  never  purfued  them,  nor  even  fo  much 
as  flirred  out  of  their  ranks  ;  the  Cavalry,  and  other  light-armed  forces,, 
being  employed  for  that  purpofe  :  for  if  the  plunder  was  to  have  been 
tlic  property  of  the  firft  man  that  laid  hold  of  it,  it  would  neither 
have  been  reafonable  or  pofTiblc  to  have  kept  the  Legions  firm  and 
quiet  in  their  ranks;  and  therefore  fuch  a  meafure  muft  have  been  of 
very  bad  confequence.  Hence  it  came  to  pafs  that  the  public  was 
enriched  by  any  vidory  ;  as  every  Conful,  when  he  entered  Rome  in 
triumph  at  his  return  from  the  wars,  always  brought  with  him  the 
greateit  part  of  the  treafure  which  he  had  amafled  by  contributions  and 

plundering  the  enemy,  into  the  common  Stock. The  Ancients  adted 

very  wifely  in  another  point  relating  to  this  matter  :  for  they  ordered 
the  third  part  of  every  man's  pay  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
Standard-bearer  of  his  Corps,  who  was  not  to  be  accountable  for  it  till 
the  end  of  the  war.  This  feems  to  have  been  done  for  two  reafons  :  in 
the  firfl  place  to  fave  their  money,  which  they  othcrvvife  might  have 
fquandered  away  in  idle  and  unnecefTary  expences,  as  moft  young  men 
are  apt  to  do  when  they  have  too  much  in  their  pockets  ;  and  in  the 
next,  to  make  them  more  refolute  and  obfUnate  in  defending  their 
Colours,  as  they  muft  know  that  if  the  Standard  was  taken,  they  fliould 
lofc  all  their  arrears.        ■  A  due  obfervaiion  of   thefe  Inftituiions,    I 

[x.]  The  imporunt  error  at  the  Battk  of  Mindei^  may  ferve  w  imprefs  this  maxim 
W'pon  evc.-y  Soldier's  memory. 
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think,  would  very  much  contribute  to  revive  the  ancient  military  di- 
fcipline  amongft  us. 

Zanobi.  When  an  army  is  upon  a  march,  it  muH:  certainly  be 
expofed  to  many  dangerous  accidents,  to  obviate  and  avert  which,  the 
utmoft  fagacity  and  abilities  of  the  General,  as  well  as  the  mod  de- 
termined bravery  of  the  Soldiers,  are  neceflary  to  be  exerted.  You 
would  much  oblige  us,  Sir,  if  you  would  point  out  thofe  occafions. 

Fabrizio.  I  fhall  very  willingly  comply  with  your  requeft,  fince 
thofe  things  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  known  by  any  one  that  is 
defirous  of  being  perfeftiy  inftrudled  in  the  Art  of  War.  A  General 
then  ought  above  all  things  to  beware  of  AmbuHies  whilfl:  his  army  is 
upon  a  march  :  into  which  he  may  either  happen  to  fall  of  himfelf,  or 
be  cunningly  drawn  by  the  enemy  before  he  is  aware.  To  prevent 
one,  he  iliould  fend  out  ftrong  parties  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  and 
be  particularly  circumfped:  if  it  abounds  with  woods  and  mountains, 
becaufe  thofe  are  the  fitted  places  for  Ambufcades,  which  fometimes 
prove  the  deftrutìion  of  a  whole  army,  when  the  General  is  not  aware 
of  them,  but  can  do  him  no  harm  when  he  is.  Flights  of  birds,  and 
clouds  of  duft,  have  frequendy  difcovered  an  enemy  :  for  whenever 
the  enemy  approaches  they  muft  of  courfe  raife  a  great  duft,  which 
fhould  ferve  you  therefore  as  a  fufhcient  warning  to  prepare  for  an 
attack.  It  has  often  happened  likewife,  that  when  Generals  have  ob- 
ferved  a  great  number  of  pigeons  or  other  birds,  that  ufually  fly  together 
in  flocks,  fuddenly  take  wing,  and  hover  about  in  the  air  a  great  while 
without  lighting  again,  they  have  fufpeóted  there  was  an  Ambufcade 
thereabout  ;  in  which  cafe,  by   fending  out  parties  to  difcover  it,  they 

have  fometimes  efcaped  the  enemy,  and  fometimes  defeated  them. 

To  avoid  being  drawn  into  an  Ambufcade  by  the  enemy,  you  muft  be 
very  cautious  of  trufting  to  flattering  appearances  :  for  inftance,  if  the 
enemy  fliould  leave  a  confiderable  booty  in  your  way,  you  fliould 
fufpecft  there  is  a  hook  in  the  bait  ;  or  if  a  ftrong  party  of  the  enemy 
ihould  fly  before  a  few  of  your  men,  or  a  few  of  their  men  fliould 
attack  a  ftrong  party  of  your  army  ;  or  if  the  enemy  runs  away  on  a 
fudden,  without  any  apparent  caufe,  it  is  reafonable  to  imagine  there  is 
fome  artifice  in  it,  and  that  they  know  very  well  what  they  are  about  : 
fo  that  the  weaker  and  more  remifs  they  feem  to  be,  the  more  it 
behoves  you  to  be  upon  your  guard,  if  you  would  avoid  falling  into 
their  Snares  [a].  For  this  purpofe,  you  are  to  adt  a  double  part  ;  and 
though  you  ought  not  to  be  without  your  private  apprehenfions  of  the 
enemy,  yet  you  fhould  feem  outwardly  in  all  your  words  and  adlions 
to  undervalue  and  defpife  them:  the  one  will  make  you  more  vigilant, 

[a]  See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  Book  VI.  at  the  beginning. 
Vol.  II.  ^  (  {  and 
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ind  Icfs  api  to  be  furprizctl  ;    and  the  other,  infpirc  your  Soldiers  with 
touragc  and  alVurancc  ot"  vivltory.     You  (liould  always  remember   like- 
w  ile,  that  an  armv  is  c.vpoled  to  more  and  greater  dangers  in  marching 
througli    an    enemy's  country,    than    in   a   iìcld    battle  :    upon   which 
account,  it  concerns  a  General  to  be  doubly  circumlpcdt  at  luch  times. 
The  lirll  tiling  he  ought   to   do  is  to  get  an  exadt  map   of  the   whole 
country  through  which  he  is  to  march  ;  that  (o  he  may  have  a  perfed; 
knowledge  of  all  the  towns,  their  dillancc  iVom  each  other,  tlie  roads, 
mountains,  rivers,    woods,  moralTes,    and   the   particular   Ikuation   and 
nature  ot"  them.     l-*or   this   puipofe,  it  is   nccell'ary  to  procure  feveral 
pcrlons  by  dit^'erent  means,  and  iVom  different  parts,   who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with   thoTe  places,  whom  he  (liould  examine  feparately,  and 
compare  tlicir  accounts,  that  fo  he   may  be  able  to  form  a  true  judg- 
ment of  them  :   belidcs  which,  lie  lliould  fend  out  parties  of  horfe  un- 
der experienced  Commanders,  not  only  to  dilcover  the  enemy,  but  to 
obfcrve  the  quality  of  the  country,   and  to   fee  whether  it  agrees  with 
his  map,  and  the  information  he  has  received  [if].     He  muft  likewife 
keep  a  iVidi  eye  over   his  guides,  whom  he  Ihould  encourage  to  ferve 
him  faithfully,  with  promifes  of  great  rewards,  if  they  did  their  duty, 
and  threaten  them  with  the  fevercli  puniihment,  if  they  deceived  him. 
But  above  all  things,  he  ought  to  keep  his  defigns  very  fecretj  which 
is  a  matter  of  the   utmofl  importance   in  all   military  enterprizes  :   and 
to  prevent  his  army   from  being  thrown  into   diforder  by  any  fudden 
attack,   he  Hiould   order  his   men  to  be  conflantly  prepared  for  it  :  for 
if  a  thing  of  that  kind  is  forefecn  and  expeded,  it  is  neither  fo  terrible 
nor  prejudicial    when  it   happens,  as  it   otherwife  might   have  been. 
Many,  in  order  to  prevent  confufion  upon  a  march,  have   placed  their 
carriages  and  unarmed  people   near  the  Qandard,  and  ordered  them  to 
follow  it  as  clofe  as  pofìible  ;  that  fo  if  there  iliould  be  occafion  either 
to  halt  or  retreat,  they  might   do   it  with  greater  eafe  and  readinefs  ; 
which,  I  think,  is  a  cuftom  not  unworthy  of  imitation.     A  General 
fhould  alfo  be  very  careful  neither  to  fuffer  one  part  of  his  forces  to  de- 
tich  itfelf  from  the  other  whilft  they  are  upon  a  march,  nor  to  let  any 
of  the  Corps  move  fafter   or  flower   than  the  reft  :   for  then  his  army 
would  become  weak   and   unconnected,  and  confequently  expofcd  to 
greater  danger.     It  is  neceffiry,  therefore,  to   pofl   officers   along  the 
llanks,  to  keep  an   uniform   pace  amongft  them,  by  reftraining  thofe 
that  march  too  faft,  and  quickening  others  that  move  too  (lowly  j  which 
cannot  be  done  more  properly  than  by  beat  of  drum,  or  found  of  fome 
mufical  inftrumcnt.     The  roads  fliould  alfo  be  laid  open,  and  cleared  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  one   Battalion  at  leaft   may   march  through  them 
at  a  time,  in  order  of  battle.     The  quality  and  cuftoms  of  the  enemy 
arc  to  be  confidered  in  the  next  place,  and  whether  tliey  ufually  make 

their 
[.-J  ^ee  Pol.  Difc.  Book  III.  Chap.  xlviiU 
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their  attack  in  the  morning,  or  at  noon,  or  in  the  evening,  and  whe- 
ther they  are  more  powerful  in  horfe  or  foot  :  according  to  which  cir- 
cumftances,  you  are  to  regulate  your  own  proceedings  and  preparations.* 
But  let  us  fuppole  fome  particular. cafe.  It  happens  fometinies  that  a 
General  is  obliged  to  decamp  before  the  enemy,  becaufe  he  is  not  able 
to  cope  with  them,  and  endeavours  to  avoid  an  engagement  :  but  as 
foon  as  the  enemy  are  aware  of  it,  they  like  wife  decamp,  and  prefs  fo 
hard  upon  his  rear,  that  they  muft  probably  come  up  with  him,  and 
force  him  to  an  engagement  before  he  can  pafs  a  river  that  lies  in  his 
way.  Now,  fome  who  have  been  in  this  dangerous  fitiiation  have 
thrown  up  a  deep  ditch  in  the  rear  of  their  army,  and  filled  it  with 
fagots,  and  other  combuftible  matter,  which  they  have  fet  fire  to,  and 
thereby  gained  time  to  pafs  the  river  in  fafety,  before  the  enemy  could 
get  over  the  ditch. 

Zanobi.  I  can  hardly  think  fuch  an  expedient  as  this  could  be  of 
much  fervice,  becaufe  I  remember  to  have  read,  that  Hanno  the  Car- 
thaginian being  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  fet  fire  to  a  parcel  of  fagots 
on  that  fide  where  he  defigned  to  make  his  pufli  ;  which  had  fuch  an 
effedl,  that  the  enemy  thinking  him  fufBciently  fecured  from  efcaping 
in  that  quarter,  drew  off  their  guards  to  another  j  but  as  foon  as  he 
was  aware  of  that,  he  ordered  nis  men  to  throw  their  targets  be- 
fore their  faces,  to  defend  them  from  the  flames  and  fmoke,  and 
to  pufh  through  the  fire  j  by  which  means,  he  got  clear  with  his 
whole  army. 

Fabrizio.  Very  true  ;  but  recolledl:  what  I  faid,  and  compare  it  with 
what  Hanno  did  :  I  told  you  that  the  others  caufed  a  deep  ditch  to  be 
thrown  up,  and  filled  with  combuilibles,  which  they  fet  on  fire  :  fo 
that  the  enemy  had  not  only  the  fire  but  the  ditch  to  pafs  before  tliey 
could  come  at  them.  Now  Hanno  had  no  ditch,  and  therefore  as  he 
defigned  to  pafs  through  the  fire,  he  took  care  it  fliould  not  be  a  very 
fierce  one  :  otherwiie,  that  alone  would  have  flopped  him,  without 
any  ditch.  Do  not  you  remember  that  when  Nabis  was  befieged  in 
Sparta  by  the  Romans,  he  fet  fire  to  that  part  of  the  town  in  which  he 
was  himfelf,  to  prevent  the  enemy,  who  had  already  got  pofleflion 
of  fome  flreets,  from  advancing  any  farther  ?  by  which,  he  not  only 
flopped  them  where  they  were,  but  drove  them  entirely  out  of  the 
town  again.  But  to  return.  Quintus  Ludlatius,  the  Roman,  having 
the  Cimbrians  clofe  at  his  rear,  and  coming  to  a  river  which  he  wanted 
to  pafs,  feemed  determined  to  halt  there  and  fight  them  ;  for  which 
purpofe,  he  fixed  his  flandard,  threw  up  entrenchments,  ereded  tents, 
and  fent  out  parties  of  horfe  to  forage  :  in  fliort,  he  aded  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  Cimbrians  being  fully  perfuaded  he  defigned  to  en- 
camp there,  likewife  entrenched  themfelves,  and  fent  out  feveral  parties 

S  f  f  2  into 
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into  the  country  as  he  li.id  done  ;  which  Ludhitiiis  being  aware  of,  im- 
nicJiatcly  lìruck  his  tents,  and  palled  the  river  without  any  niolcda- 
tion.  ^v>^nc  have  diverted  the  coarlc  of  a  river,  when  they  had  no 
ether  means  of  palling  it,  and  drawn  off  one  part  of  the  ftream  ano- 
ther way,  till  the  other  has  become  fordable.  When  the  current  is 
very  rapid,  the  itrongell  and  heaviell  horfc  lliould  be  placeii  higher  up 
the  lUcam  than  the  foot,  to  break  the  force  of  it,  and  facihtate  their 
palìà\;e  i  and  the  lii;ht  horfe  rather  lower  than  the  foot,  to  pick  up  any 
of  thcni  that  may  happen  to  be  carried  away  by  it  :  but  rivers  that 
arc  not  fordablc  mull  be  palled  by  tlie  help  of  bridges,  pontoons, 
and  other  luch  conveniencies  ;  and  therefore  it  is  neccllary  to  carry 
proper  materials  and  implements  for  the  conlhudlion  of  them  along 
with  an  army.  It  happens  fometinics  that  you  find  the  eneiiiv  pofled 
on  the  other  fide  to  oppofc  your  pallage  :  in  which  cafe,  1  would  re- 
commend an  expedient  made  ufc  of  by  Julius  Ciisfar  in  Gaul,  who 
coming  to  a  river,  and  finding  Vercingetorex  ported  with  an  army  on 
the  oppolitc  bank,  marched  down  one  fide  of  it  for  leverai  days, 
whilft  Vercingetorex  marched  down  the  other.  At  laft,  CasHir  having 
encamped  in  a  woody  part  of  the  country,  where  he  could  conceal 
part  ot  his  men,  drew  three  cohorts  out  of  every  L  egion,  and  left  tiieni 
there,  with  orders  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  river,  and  to  fortify  it  as 
foon  as  they  could  when  he  was  gone  :  after  wiiich,  he  purfued  his  march. 
Vercingetorex,  in  the  mean  time,  obferving  the  number  of  his  Legions 
was  the  fame,  and  not  fufpe(fting  that  any  part  of  them  were  left  behind, 
attende'd  his  motions  as  he  had  done  before,  on  the  other  fide  ;  but 
when  Cxfar  thought  the  bridge  was  hnillied,  he  made  a  fuddcn  coun- 
ter-march, and  finding  every  thing  executed  according  to  his  orders, 
immediately  palled  the  river  without  any  oppolition. 

Za N OBI.  What  rule  or  mark  is  there  by  which  one  may  difcover  a 
ford  with  any  certainty  ? 

Fabrizio.  A  river  is  always  the  fliallowefl:  and  moft  fordable  where 
you  fee  a  fort  of  a  ridge  or  ftreak  acrofs  it,  betwixt  the  tail  of  a  ftill 
and  the  head  of  a  ftream  ;  becaule  there  is  more  gravel  and  fand  left 
there  than  in  any  other  place  :  the  truth  of  which  obfervation  has 
been  confirmed  by  long  experience,  and  therefore  it  may  be  depended 
upon. 

Zanobi.  But  fuppofe  the  bottom  fliould  either  be  fo  rough  and 
broken,  or  fo  foft  and  full  of  holes,  that  Cavalry  cannot  pafs  with  fafety  j 
what  remedy  is  there  in  that  cafe  ? 

Fabrizio.  I  would  make  hurdles  and  fink  them  j  over  which  they 

might  pafs  with  eafe. But  to  proceed.     If  a  General  and  his  army 

happen  to  be  inclofèd  in  a  pafs  betwixt  two  mountains,  out  of  which 
there  are  but  two  ways  of  extricating  himfelf,  one  in  his  front,  the 

other 
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ether  in  his  rear,  and   they  are  both  occupied  by  the  enemy,  there  is 
ftill  a  method  left  to  get  clear  of  them,  which  has  been  pradVifed  by 
others  with  fuccefs  in   ftich   circumilances  ;  and  that  is,  to  throw  up  a 
very  deep  and  large  ditch  in  his  rear,  with  an   intent,  as  it  may  feem, 
to  fecure  himfelf  efftóhiaily  on  that  fide,  and  to  take  all  other  methods 
to  make  the  enemy  believe  he  defigns  to  exert    his    whole  ftrength 
in  the  front,  in  order  to  force  his  way  out  on  that  fide,  if  poflible, 
without  apprehending  any  danger  in  his  rear.     The  enemy  therefore,  in 
the  like  cafes,  having  been  deceived  by  thefc  appearances,  have  naturally 
turned  their  whole  force  from  the  rear  where  they  thought  they  had 
him  fafe,  to  block  him  up  more  fecurcly  in  the  front:  upon  which,  he 
has  taken  an  opportunity  of  fuddenly  throwing  a  draw-bridge  over  the 
ditch,  and  efcaped   that  way  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     Lucius 
Minucius,  the    Roman  Conful,  and  his  army,   being  (hut  up  by  the 
enemy  in  the  mountains  of  Liguria,  and  feeing  no  other  means  to  get 
clear  of  them,  fent  a  body  of  Numidians  which  he  had  with  him,  very 
badly  armed,  and   mounted   upon    poor  lean   horfes,  towards  the   pafs 
that  was  blocked  up  by  the  enemy,  who  immediately  doubled  their 
guards,  and  took  all  neceffary  meafures   to  defend  it  with  vigour  upon 
their  firft  appearance  :  but  perceiving,  as  they  came  nearer,  what  a  pi- 
tiful figure  they  made,  they  drew  off  part  of  their  guards.     The  Nu- 
midians  being  aware  of  this,   prcfently  fet   fpurs   to  their  horfes,  and 
made  fo  furious  an  attack  upon    thofe  that  were  left,  that  they  broke 
through  them,  and  afterwards  made  fuch  havock  and  devafiation  in  the 
adjacent  country,  that  the  enemy  were  forced  to  quit  their  ports,  and 
leave  the  pafs  open  for  Minucius  and  his  whole  army  to  come  out  of 
the  mountains  where   they  had  been  fiiut  up.     Some  Generals,  when 
they  have  been  attacked  by  a  much  fuperior  force,  have  drawn  up  their 
men  very  clofe  together,  and  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  furrounded  by 
the  enemy;  in  order  to  make  their  way  by  one   refolute  pufli  through 
that  part  of  their  army  which  they  fiw  was  the  thinned  and  weakeft  : 
and  this  method  has  fometimes  fucceeded  very  well.    Mark  Anthony, 
in  his  retreat  out  of  Parthia,  obferving  the  enemy  attacked  him  early 
every  morning  when  he  was  decamping,  and  harrailed  his  rear  all  day 
long,  refolvcd  afterwards  net  to  decamp  till  noon  :  upon  which,  the 
Parthians  concluding  he  would  not  move  at  all  that  day,  returned   to 
their  own  Camp,  and  left  him  to  continue  his  march  all  the  reft  of  the 
day,  without  any  difturbance.  The  lame  Commander,  to  guard  againft 
the  arrows  of  the  Parthians,  ordered  all  his  men  to  kneel  down  when  the 
enemy  drew  near,  and  the  iecond  rank  to  cover  the  heads  of  the  firft 
with   their  targets,  the  third   of  the  fecond,  the   fourth  of  the  third., 
suid  fo  on  :  by  v/hich  means  the  whole  army  was  under  a  roof  as  it 

were, , 
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were,  tnd  (kfc  from  their  arrows. This  is  all  iliat  occurs  to  my  mc 

mory  at  prcfcnt  concerning  tlic  accidents  that  may  liappcn  to  an  army 
u^>on  a  march  :  if  you  have  no  other  quelVions  to  alk  relating  to  this 
matter,  1  will  pafs  on  to  another  part  ut  our  bubjcet. 


The  END  of  the  FIFTH  BOOK. 
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THECONTENTS. 

What  jort  of  Situations  the  Rotnans  and  Greeks  made  choice  of  for  their 
ejjcampments.  The  form  of  an  Encampment,  Concerning  the  Centinels 
and  Guards  that  are pofted  about  a  Camp:  and  the  jiecefjity  of  o'bferving 
ivho  goes  out  and  comes  into  it.  Of  Military  JufticCy  and  the  Method 
taken  by  the  Ancients  in  punifJjing  offenders,  T'hat  the  Ancients  al- 
lowed neither  JVo?nen  nor  Gaming  in  their  Armies.  Their  method  of 
decamping.  That  they  iifed  to  encamp  in  healthful  fituations^  and  where 
they  could  neither  be  furrounded  by  an  enemy  y  nor  cut  off  from  Provi- 
fons.  Directions  concerning  Provifons.  How  to  encamp  more  or  lefs 
than  four  Regiments  or  Legions  y  and  what  number  of  men  is  fuffcient 
to  fight  an  Enemy .  What  means  forne  Generals  have  if  ed  to  get  clear 
of  any  Enemy,  How  to  make  a  Prince  become  fufpicious  of  his  Coun- 
fellors  and  Confidant s^  and  to  divide  his  forces.  How  to  fupprefs  Mu- 
tiny and  Difcord  in  an  army.  In  what  manner  the  Ancients  inter- 
preted bad  Omens  and  other  fini  fi  er  events.  That  an  enemy  fioould  not 
be  reduced  to  dcfpair  :  and  of  fever  al  artifices  that  may  be  if  ed  to  de- 
coy and  over-reach  them.  In  what  manner  a  fufpeBed  town  or  country 
is  to  be  fee  lire  d ',  and  how  to  gain  the  affé  ui  ions  of  a  people.  That  a 
War  fijould  not  be  carried  on  in  Winter, 

Z ANOBI.  OINCE  we  are  going  to  vary  our  Subjed,  I  beg  leave  to  lay 

^  down  my  office,  and  hope  Battifta  della  Palla  will  take 

it  up  :  in  io  doing,  we  fliall  in  fome  meafure  imitate  the  example  of 

experienced 
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cxpc  1  Commander?,  who  in  time  of  battle  (as  Slgnior  l'\ibrizio 

has  informed  us)  generally  place  the  beli  of  their  men  in  the  front  and 
icar  of  their  armies  ;  that  the  former  may  bcpln  the  attack  with  vigonr, 
and  the  latter  fiipport  it  v.iih  rcMolution  :  Colinio  Rucellai  therefore 
was  wifely  pitched  upon  to  lead  the  van  (if  I  m.iy  ulc  the  exprc(ììon) 
in  this  convcrfation,  and  Battilla  della  Palla  to  bring  up  the  rear:  Luigi 
Alamanni,  and  I,  took  upon  us  to  condudt  the  fecond  line  :  and  as  we 
all  readilv  fubmiitéci  to  the  charge  afligncd  us,  1  dare  fay  Datiifta  will  do 
ihc  fame. 

Battista.  I  have  hitherto  fuff^red  myfelf  to  be  governed  entirely 
by  the  company,  and  lliall  do  for  the  future.  Let  us  intreat  you  then, 
Signior  Fabrizio,  to  proceed  in  your  difcourfe,  and  to  excufe  this  inter- 
ruption. 

Farri 7 10.  If  it  is  anv  interruption,  it  is  an  agreeable  one  I  afTure 
vou  ;  for  this  change  of  otiicers,  as  I  told  you  before,  rather  refreilies 

my  recollection  than  otherwife. But  to  rcfume  our  Subjecft.     It  is 

now  time  to  encamp  and  repofe  our  army  in  fecurity:  forali  creatures, 
you  know,  naturally  require  due  intervals  of  reft  from  their  labour, 
and  no-body  can  properly  be  faid  to  reft,  that  does  not  enjoy  fecurity  at 
the  fame  time.  Vou  might  cxpecfl  perhaps  that  I  (hould  have  firft  en- 
camped my  army,  and  then  (hewn  the  order  of  a  march,  and  laii:  of 
all,  how  it  fliouid  be  formed  to  engage  an  enemy.  But  I  have  done 
quite  the  contrary  ;  and  indeed  I  was  obliged  to  it  :  for  as  I  was  to 
Hiew  wliat  an  army  upon  a  march  had  to  do,  when  it  was  forced  on 
a  fudden   to  prepare  for  adion,  it   was   necellary  to  tell  you  firft   in 

what  order  of  battle  it  ihould  be   drawn   up. Now  to  lodge  your 

men  in  fccuritv,  votir  camp  ought  to  be  ftrong  and  well  governed:  the 
former  of  which  points  depends  either  upon  art,  or  the  nature  of  its 
fituation  ;  the  latter,  upon  care  and  good  difcipline  in  the  Commander. 
The  Greeks  ufed  to  look  out  for  a  fituation  that  was  ftrong  by  natures 
and  never  would  encamp  in  any  place  that  was  not  fortified  either  by  a 
mountain  or  a  river,  or  wood,  or  fome  other  defence  of  that  kind: 
the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  not  depending  (o  much  upon  nature  as 
art  and  good  dilcipline  in  their  encampments,  conftantly  made  choice 
of  fituations  where  they  could  range  their  forces  in  ufual  order,  and 
exert  their  whole  ftrength  upon  occafion.  Flence  it  came  to  pafs  that 
the  form  of  their  encampments  was  always  the  fame  ;  becaufe  they  ne- 
ver fwerved  from  their  eftabliflied  difcipline,  but  pitched  upon  a  fitua- 
tion which  they  could  make  conformable  to  it  :  whereas  the  Greeks 
were  often  obliged  to  vary  the  form  and  manner  of  their  encampments, 
becaufe  they  made  their  difcipline  give  way  to  the  fituation  of  the  place, 

which  could   not  always  be  the  fame,  or  fimilar  to  it. When  the 

fituation  therefore  was  but  indifi^crcnt,  tlie  Romans  ufed  to  fupply  that 

defca 
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àcfeO:  by  art  and  induliry  :  and  fincc  I  have  hitherto  propofed  the  con- 
dud  of  that  people  as  a  model  in  mofl  cafes,  I  would  likewife  recom- 
mend their  method  in  the  encampment  of  their  armies  :  not  that  I 
would  follow  it  exadly  in  every  particular,  but  in  fuch  only  as  may  beft: 
fuit  the  circumftances  of  the  prefent  times,  I  have  told  you  more  than 
once  already,  that  they  had  two  Legions  of  their  own  Citizens  in  their 
Confular  armies,  amounting  to  about  eleven  thoufand  foot  and  fix  hun- 
dred horfe  ;  beiides  which,  they  had  eleven  thoufand  more  foot  com- 
pofed  of  the  auxiliaries  furniflied  by  their  friends  and  confederates  :  but 
they  never  had  a  greater  number  of  auxiliaries  than  of  their  own  Citi- 
zens in  thofe  armies  ;  except  in  their  horfe,  in  which  they  were  not  fo 
fcrupulcus.  I  told  you  likewife,  that  they  always  pofled  their  Legions 
in  the  center,  and  their  auxiliaries  in  each  wing,  whenever  they  came  to 
an  engagement^  Vv^hich  cuftom  they  alfo  obferved  in  their  encampments, 
as  you  muft  have  read,  I  dare  fay,  in  ancient  Hiftory  ;  and  therefore  I 
Ihall  not  trouble  you  now  with  a  circumftantial  detail  of  the  method 
they  followed  upon  fuch  occasions,  but  content  myfelf  with  informing 
you  in  what  manner  I  would  chufe  to  encamp  an  army  at  prefent  ;  from 
whence  you  will  eafily  perceive  what  I  have  borrowed  from  the  Ro- 
mans.— —You  know  that  as  they  had  two  Legions  in  a  Confular  army, 
I  have  likewife  coa:ipofed  mine  of  two  Regiments,  each  confining  of 
fix  thoufand  foot  and  three  hundred  horfe  :  you  remember  into  how 
many  Battalions  I  divided  them,  in  what  manner  they  are  armed,  and 
by  what  names  the  different  forces  of  which  they  confift  are  diftin- 
guifi:ied  :  you  know  laftly,  that  in  drawing  them  up  either  for  battle  or 
a  march,  I  have  made  mention  of  no  other  troops,  but  only  fhewn 
that  when  their  number  is  to  be  doubled,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 

done  than  to  double  the  ranks. But   now  I  am  to  fliew  you  the 

method  of  encamping,  I  fliall  not  confine  myfelf  to  two  Regiments 
only,  but  inform  you  how  a  whole  army  (hould  be  difpofed  of,  confid- 
ing (like  thofe  of  the  Romans)  of  two  Regiments  of  our  own  forces, 
and  the  fame  number  of  Auxiliaries  :  and  this  I  do  to  give  you  a  clear 
idea  of  a  complete  encampment  ;  for  in  the  exercifes  and  operations 
which  I  have  hitherto  defcribed  and  recommended,  there  was  no  occa- 
fion  to  bring  a  whole  army  into  the  field  at  once. 

In  order  then  to  encamp  an  army  of  twenty-four  thoufand  foot  and 
two  thoufand  horfe,  divided  into  four  Regiments,  two  of  our  own  Sub- 
jedls  and  two  of  Auxiliaries,  I  would  obferve  this  method.  After  I 
had  pitched  upon  a  convenient  fituation,  I  would  eredt  my  Standard  ia 
the  middle  of  a  Square,  two  hundred  feet  deep  on  every  fide;  one  of 
which  fides  fliould  face  the  ea(},  another  the  weft,  another  the  north, 
and  another  the  fouth  :  and  in  this  fquare  the  General  Ihould  fix  his 
quarters.     In^the  next  place,  (as  it  was  generally  the  praólice  of  the 
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Romans,  and  fccnis  wortliy  of  imitation)  I  woald  feparatc  my  loKlicrs 
from  the  people  who  do  not  carry  arms,  anJ  Inch  as  ought  to  he  ready 
and  fit  for  aClion  fom  thofc  th.it  are  loaded  and  cncmnbered  in  ano- 
ihcr  manner  :  for  \vhÌLh  purpole,  1  would  quarter  cither  all  or  the 
greater  part  of  my  Soldiers  ou  the  cad  fide  of  the  camp,  and  the  others 
on  the  well;  niaking  the  call  fide  the  front,  the  well  the  rear,  and 
the  north  and  louth  the  flanks  ot  my  camp.  To  dillingnilh  the  quar- 
ters of  my  Soldiery  I  would  draw  two  parallel  lines  thirteen  hundred 
and  fixty  feet  in  length,  and  at  the  di  (lance  of  fixty  from  each  other, 
from  the  Gcnerafs  Standard  towards  the  ea(l  ;  at  the  extremity  of 
which,  I  would  have  the  cadern  gale  of  mv  camp.  By  thefe  means, 
a  paflagc  would  be  formed  diredlly  from  that  gate  to  the  General's 
quarters  of  twelve  hundred  and  fixty  feet  in  length,  (for  the  diflance 
jrom  the  Standard  to  the  extremity  of  his  quarters  on  every  fide  is  an 
hundred  feet)  and  this  interval  (liould  be  called  the  Mtii/i  Paffagc.  In 
the  next  place,  let  another  p^Hàge  be  drawn  from  the  fouth  to  the 
north  gate  athwart  the  head  of  the  Main  PalHige,  and  ranging  clofe  by 
the  call  fide  of  the  General's  quarters,  which  (liould  be  two  ihoufand- 
five  hundred  feet  in  length  (as  it  is  to  reach  from  one  flank  of  the  camp* 
to  the  other)  and  fixty  in  breadth:  and  let  this  be  called  the  Cr&fs- 
iciiy.  H.ivingthus  maiked  out  the  General's  quarters,  and  drawn  thefe 
two  palTagcs,  I  would  proceed  to  provide  quarters  for  the  two  Regi- 
ments of  my  own  Subjcds  :  one  of  which  I  would  lodge  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  Main  PafTnge.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  I  would  place  thirty-two  lodgments  on  the  left,  and  as  many  more 
on  the  right  of  that  paiTage,  leaving  a  fpace  betwixt  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  lodgment  of  Sixty  feet  in  breadth  for  a  Traverje--way  to 
pafs  through  the  midft  of  the  quarters  of  thefe  two  Regiments,  as  you 
may  fee  it  marked  out  in  the  plan  of  an  encampment  which  I  luckily 
happen  to  have  in  my  pocket.  In  the  front  of  thefe  two  orders  of 
lodgment?,  on  each  fide  of  the  Main  Paflage  where  they  border  upon  the 
Crofs-way,  I  would  quarter  the  Commanders  of  my  Gens  d'Armes; 
and  their  private  men  in  the  fifteen  lodgments  next  adjoining  to  them  : 
for  as  I  have  allowed  an  hundred  and  fifty  Gens  d'Armes-  to  each  Regi«- 
ment,  there  would  be  ten  private  men  in  every  one  of  thefe  compart- 
ments. The  tents  of  the  Commanders  fliould  be  eighty  feet  broad 
and  twenty  deep;  and  thofe  of  their  private  men  thirty  in  depth  and 
hxty  in  breadth.  But  I  mufl  here  defire  you  to  remember  once  for  all, 
that  whenever  I  make  ufe  of  the  word  breadth,  I  mean  the  fpace  that  is 
extended  from  north  to  fouth  ;  and  when  I  fpeak  of  depthy  I  would  be 

underflood  to  defign  that  which  ranges  from  eafl  to  weft. *-In  the  next 

fifteen  compartments  which  are  to  be  on  each  fide  of  the  main  paftage, 
*id  on  the  caft;  of  the  travcrfe-way  (and  totake  up  the  iwcit  fpace  with 

that 
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that  occupied  by  the  Gens  d'Armes)  I  would  quarter  my  light  horfe  ; 
which  being  an  hundred  and  fifty  in  each  Regiment,  would  likewife 
amount  to  ten  in  every  tent:  and  in  the  remaining  fixteenth  I  would 
lodge  their  Commanders,  aligning  them  the  fame  room  with  that  taken 
up  by  the  Commanders  of  the  Gens  d'Armes.  The  Cavalry  then  of 
both  Regiments  being  thus  provided  v^•ith  quarters  on  each  fide  of  the 
Main  PafTige,  will  dire6l  us  how  to  difpofe  of  our  Infantry,  as  I  (hall 
{hew  you  in  the  next  place. 

You  have  obferved  how  I  have  quartered   the  three  hundred  horfe 
belonging  to  each  Regiment,  and  their  officers,  in  thirty- two  lodgments 
on  each  lide  of  the  Main  PaiTage,  beginning  from  the  crofs-way  j  and 
that  I  have  left  a  void  fpace,  fixty  feet  in  breadth,  betwixt  the  fixteenth 
andfeventeenthlodgment  for  a  traverfe-way.  In  order  then  to  quarter  the 
twenty  Battalions,  of  which  the  two  Regiments  confifi,  I  would  appoint 
lodgments  for  two  Battalions  behind  the  Cavalry  on  both  fides  of  the 
main  pafliige  ;  each  of  which  fliould  be  thirty  feet  in  length  and  fixty 
in  breadth,   like  the  others,  and  fo  clofe  to  thofe  of  the  horfe  that  they 
fhould  join  together.     In   every   firft    lodgment,  beginning   from  the 
Crofs-way,  I   would  quarter   the  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Battalion, 
who  would  then  be  in  a  line  with  the  Commander  of  the  Gens  d'Armes: 
and  this  lodgment  only  fliould  be  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  twenty  in 
depth.     In  the  next  fifteen  lodgments  reaching  to  the  traverfe-way,  I 
would  quarter  a  Battalion  of  foot  on  each  fide  of  the  Main  Pafi^age  ;  the 
number  of  which  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  fifty,  there  would  be 
thirty  in  every  lodgment.     The  other  fifteen  lodgments  I  would  place 
conti.guous  to  the  light  horfe  on  each  fide  of  the  Main  Pafiage,  and  on 
the  eaft  of  the  traverfe-way,  allowing  them  the  fame  dimenfions  with 
thofe  on  the  wed:  and  in  each  range  of  thefe  I  would  quarter  one  Bat- 
talion, afiigning  the  fixteenth,  which  fliould  be  twenty  feet  in  length, 
and  forty  in  breadth,  for  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  two  Battalions, 
who  would  then  be  clofe  a-breafl:  with  the  Commanders  of  the  light 
horfe.     The  two  firft  ranges  of  lodgments  being  thus  occupied,  would 
confift  partly  of  Cavalry,   and  partly  of  Infantry  :  but  as  the  Cavalry 
fliould  always  be  clean  and  ready  for  adion,  and  the  horfemen  have  no 
Servants  allowed  to  aflifi:  them  in  drefling  and  taking  care  of  their  horfes, 
the  foot  of  the  two  Battalions  that  are  quartered  next  to  them  fliould 
be  obliged   to  wait  upon  them    for  that  purpofe  :  in  confideration  of 
which,  they  fliould  be  excufed   from  all  other  duty  in  the  camp,  ac- 
cording to  the  praóì:ice  of  the  Romans. 

Leaving  a  void  fpace  then  of  fixty  feet  wide,  on  the  back  of  the 
lodgments  on  each  fide  of  the  Main  Pafifage,  one  of  which  may  be 
called  the  firji  -way  on  the  right,  the  other,  the  firjl  way  on  the  left,  I 
would  mark  out  another  range  of  thirty-two  double  lodgments  parallel 
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to  the  otlicrs,  and  with  the  lu.k  pirts  of  them  clofc  together  ;  allow- 
ing the  lame  ilinicnfions,  wiih  an  interval  hkcwiic  hctwixt  the  fixtccnrh 
tnd  fcvcntccntU  for  the  travcrfc-way  ;  and  in  each  of  thefc  I  would 
quarter  four  BattaUons,  with  their  C'ominandcrs  in  the  firft  and  lall:  of 
them,  in  the  next  place,  I  would  leave  another  fpacc  of  lixty  feet 
wide  on  ihc  back  of  ihclc  two  lodgments,  for  a  way  which  Hiould  be 
called  the  Jicond  'U'ay  en  the  rigLty  on  one  fide  the  main  pafl'ige  ;  and 
the  fi't'CKii  Ti'Jv  en  the  Icjt^  on  the  other  :  clofc  to  which,  I  would  hava 
another  range  of  double  lodgments  on  each  fide  of  the  main  paflage, 
in  every  refpe<^"fc  like  the  other  two;  in  which  I  would  quarter  the  four 
remaining  Battalions,  and  their  Lieutenant  Colonels  :  fo  that  all  the 
Cavalry  and  Infantry  of  our  own  two  Regiments  would  be  difpofed  of 
in  fix  ranges,  or  lines  of  double  lodgments,  wich  the  main  paflage  be- 
twixt them. As  to  the  two  auxiliary  Battalions  (fuppofing  them  to 

conflit  of  the  fame  number  and  fort  of  forces)  I  would  place  them  on 
each  fide  of  our  own,  in  the  like  order  and  number  of  double  lodg- 
ments :  the  two  firft:  lines  of  which  Hiould  be  partly  horfe,  and  partly 
foot,  and  at  the  diltance  of  fixty  feet  from  the  two  third  lines  of  our  own 
on  each  fide  the  main  paiTage,  to  make  room  for  a  way  betwixt  them, 
which  ihould  be  called  on  one  fide,  the  third  way  on  the  right  j  and  on 
the  other,  the  third  way  on  the  left.  After  this,  I  would  mark  out 
two  other  lines  of  lodgments,  parallel  to  the  firft  on  each  fide  of  the 
main  pafi'age,  and  divided  like  thofe  of  our  own  Battalions,  with  fpacesof 
fixty  feet  betwixt  them  for  other  ways,  which  (hould  be  numbered  and 
«lenominated  from  their  fituation  and  diftance  from  the  main  pafTage  :  and 
then  all  this  part  of  the  army  would  be  quartered  in  twelve  ranges  or 
lines  of  double  lodgments,  with  thirteen  wavs  or  pafTages  betwixt  the 
feveral  divifions  of  it,  including  the  Main  Panage,  Traverfe,  and  Crofs- 

ways. Befides  this,  I  would  have  a  void  fpace  left  of  two  hundred 

feet  in  width,  betwixt  the  lodgments  and  the  fofìe  which  Hiould  en- 
compafs  them  :  fo  that  computing  the  whole  diftance  from  the  center 
of  the  General's  quarters  to  the  eaftern  gate,  you  will  find  that  it 
amounts  to  thirteen  hundred  and  fixty  feet. There  are  ftill  remain- 
ing two  vacant  intervals,  one  from  the  General's  quarters  to  the  South, 
and  the  other  from  thence  to  the  North  gate  of  the  Camp  j  each  of 
which  (reckoning  from  the  center)  is  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length.  Deducting  then  from  each  of  thefe  fpaces  an  hundred  feet, 
which  are  taken  up  by  the  General's  quarters  on  each  fide,  and  ninety 
feet  on  each  fide  for  an  Area  or  Piazza,  and  fixty  for  a  way  to  divido 
the  two  abovementioned  fpaces  in  the  middle,  and  two  hundred  more 
for  the  interval  betwixt  the  lodgments  and  the  fofi^e,  there  will  be  a 
fpacc  left  of  ei^ht  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  and  two  hundred  in  depth, 

for 
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for  a  line  of  lodgments  on  each  fide  ;  the  depth  being  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  General's  quarters.  Thefe  fpaccs  being  properly  divided, 
will  make  forty  lodgments  on  both  fides  of  the  General's  quarters,  each 
©f  which  will  be  an  hundred  feet  long,  and  forty  broad  :  and  in  thefe 
I  would  quarter  the  Colonels  of  the  feveral  Regiments,  the  Paymaflers, 
the  Quprtermarter-General,  and  in  Hiort,  all  thofe  that  had  any  par- 
ticular charge  or  bufinefs  in  the  army  ;  leaving  fome  of  them  vacant 
for  the  reception  of- Grangers  or  volunteers,  and  attendants  upon  the 
General.  On  the  backfide  of  the  General's  quarters  I  would  make  a 
pafTage  from  north  to  fouth  iixty-two  feet  wide,  and  call  it  the  Head- 
way, which  fliould  run  along  the  weft  fide  of  the  eighty  lodg- 
ments juft  mentioned  :  and  then  thofe  lodgments,  and  the  General's 
quarters,  would  be  included  betwixt  that  pafiage  and  the  crofs-wav. 
From  the  head-way  I  would  draw  another  pafliige  direótly  from  the 
General's  quarters  to  the  weftern  gate  of  the  camp,  which  Hiould  be 
fixty  feet  wide,  and  of  the  fame  length  with  the  main  pafi"age  ;  and 
this  fliould  be  called  the  Market-way.  Thefe  two  pafi^ìiges  being  drawn, 
I  would  make  a  market-place,  or  fquare,  at  the  beginning  of  the  mar- 
ket-way, over  againfi:  the  General's  quarters,  and  joining  to  the  head- 
way, which  fliould  be  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  on  every  fide.  On 
the  right  and  left  of  the  market-place  I  would  have  a  row  of  quarters, 
each  of  which  fliould  contain  eight  double  lodgnients,  which  fliould 
be  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  fixty  in  breadth  ;  that  is,  fixteen  on  each 
hand  of  the  market-place.  In  thefe  I  would  lodge  the  fupernumerary 
horfe  belonging  to  the  auxiliary  Regiments  :  and  if  there  fhould  not  be 
room  enough  for  all  of  them  there,  I  would  quarter  thofe  that  were 
excluded  in  fome  of  the  eighty  lodgments  next  to  the  General's  quar- 
ters, but  chiefly  in  thofe  that  lie  nearefl  the  fofie. 

It  now  remains  that  we  fliould  quarter  our  Pikemen  and  Velites  ex- 
traordinary ;  for  you  know  there  are  athoufand  of  the  former,  and  five 
hundred  of  the  latter  in  every  Regiment  :  fo  that  our  own  two  Regi- 
ments having  two  thoufand  Pikemen,  and  one  thoufand  Velites  extra- 
ordinary, and  thofe  of  the  Auxiliaris  as  many  more,  we  have  fiill  fix 
thoufand  foot  to  difpofe  of  ;  all  of  whom  I  would  quarter  on  the  three 
fides  of  the  fofie,  in  the  wefiern  part  of  the  camp.  For  this  purpofe, . 
I  would  have  a  row  of  five  double  lodgments,  an  hundred  and  fiftv 
feet  long,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty  wide,  on  the  wefi:  fide  of  the 
north  end  of  the  head-way,  leaving  a  vacant  fpace  of  two  hundred  feet 
betwixt  them  and  the  fofi'e  :- which  row  confiftin^  of  ten  finirle  lods- 
ments,  and  every  lodgment  being  thirty  feet  deep,  and  fixty  wide, 
would  countain  three  hundred  foot  ^  that  is,  thirty  in  every  one  of 
them.     Next  to  thefe  (but  with  an  interval  of  fixty-two  feet  betwixt 

them) 
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tlicm)  I  would  pUcc  another  row  of  five  doublc  lodgnicnts  of  the 
ùmc  liiiiiciirions  ;  and  after  th:it,  another  ;  and  fo  on  till  tlicfc  were 
five  rows  of  five  double  lodgments  of  the  fame  fize,  and  with  the 
fimc  intervals  betwixt  ihcm,  all  in  a  riglu  line  one  with  another,  at 
the  dirtancc  of  two  hundred  feet  from  the  foilb  on  the  wed  of  the 
bead-way.  and  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ramp  ;  fo  tliat  there  would 
be  fifty  lodgments  in  all,  which  would  contain  fifteen  hundred  men. 
Turning  then  from  the  left  towards  the  wellern  gate,  I  would  mark 
out  five  other  rows  of  double  lodgments  in  the  fpAcc  betwixt  the  lail 
ot  the  other  five  and  that  gatJ,  ot  the  fame  contents  and  proportion, 
but  widi  intervals  of  only  thirty  feet  betwixt  one  row  and  the  other: 
in  which  I  would  likewife  quarter  fifteen  hundred  men  :  and  in  this 
manner,  all  the  Pikemcn  and  Velites  extraordinary  belonging  to  our 
own  two  Regiments  would  be  difpofed  of  in  ten  rows  of  double  lodg- 
iiients,  that  is,  an  hundred  figle  ones,  (reckoning  ten  in  a  row)  along 
the  range  of  the  foffe  from  the  north  to  the  well  gate.  In  the  hke 
manner  I  would  provide  for  the  Pikemcn  and  Velites  extraordinary 
belonging  to  the  auxiliary  Regiments  ;  quartering  them  all  in  ten 
rows  of  double  lodgments  of  the  fame  dimcnfions,  and  with  the 
fame  intervals  betwixt  them,  along  the  range  of  the  fofie,  from  the 
weft  to  the  foutli  gate  ;  allowing  their  Colonels  and  other  officers  to 
take  up  fuch  quarters  there  as  fliould  be  mofl  convenient  for  them. 

Mv  Artiller}'  I  would  plant  all  along  the  banks  on  the  infide  of  the 
folle  :  and  in  the  vacant  Ipace,  which  would  be  ftiil  left  on  thewert 
fide  of  the  Head-way,  I  would  lodge  all  the  unarmed  people,  and 
impediments  belonging  to  the  camp.  Now  you  mud  know  by  the 
word  impedif/ie7itSy  the  Ancients  meant  all  the  baggage,  and  people, 
and  ftorcs  that  are  neceflary  in  an  army,  e;:cept  the  foldiers  ;  as 
Carpenter^,  Joiners,  Smiths,  Stone-cutters,  Mafons,  Engineers,  Can- 
noneers (though  indeed  thefe  lad  may  properly  be  reckoned  Soldiers) 
Ilerdfmen,  Oxen  and  Sheep  for  the  fudenance  of  the  army,  Cooks, 
Butchers  ;  in  fhort,  all  manner  of  Artificers  and  implements,  toge- 
ther with  proper  vehicles  and  beads  of  burden  to  carry  the 
ammunition,  provifions,  and  other  requlfites.  However,  I  would 
not  affign  feparate  and  didindt  lodgments  for  all  thefe  things  ;  but^ 
content  myfelf  with  ordering  that  fome  pafiages  diould  be  left  en- 
tirely clear  and  unoccupied  by  them.  Of  the  tour  void  fpaces  which 
would  be  left  betwixt  thefe  pafiiiges,  I  would  appropriate  one  to 
the  Herdfmen  and  their  cattle  ;  another  to  the  Artificers  of  every 
kind  ;  another  to  make  room  for  the  carriages  that  contain  the  pro- 
vifions :  and  the  lad  to  recei\'e  thofe  that  are  loaded  with  arms  and 
ammunition.     The  palfages  which   I  would  have  left  quite  open, 

diould 
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/hould  be  the  market-way,  the  heai-way,  and  another  called  the 
m''duL'-iVi7y,  to  be  drawn  acrcfs  the  camp  from  north  to  fouth,  which 
fhould  cut  the  market  way  at  right  angles,  and  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofes  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  camp,  as  the  traverfe-way  does 
in  the  ealtern.  Befides  thi?,  I  would  have  flill  another  paflage- 
draun  behind  the  lodgments  of  the  Pikemen  and  the  Vclites  ex- 
traordinary, which  are  ranged  on  three  fides  of  the  fofle  ;  and  every 
one  o^  thefe  pafiages  lliould  be  fixty  feet  wide. 

Battista.  I  confefs  my  ignorance  in  thcfe  matters,  and  think 
I  have  no  reafon  to  be  afhamed  of  it,  as  the  Art  of  War  is  not  my 
profeffion.  The  difpofition  however,  which  you  have  made,  pleafes 
me  very  much  ;  and  I  have  but  two  queftions  to  afk  relating  to  it, 
which  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  refolve  :  the  firfl  is,  why  you  make 
the  ways  and  paifages  about  the  lodgments  fo  broad  ?  The  fecond 
(which  perplexes  me  the  mofl)  is,  in  what  manner  the  fpaces  you. 
allow  for  the  lodgments  are  to  be  occupied  ? 

Fabrizio.  The  reafon  why  I  make  all  the  paifages  fixty  feet  wide, 
is  that  a  whole  Battalion  at  a  time,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  may 
pafs  through  them  :  for  I  told  you  before,  if  you  remember,  that 
every  Battalion  takes  up  a  fpace  cf  fifty  or  fixty  feet  in  width.  It  is 
neceffary  alfo,  that  the  interval  betwixt  the  lodgments  and  the  fofie 
fhould  be  two  hundred  feet  wide,  in  order  to  drau-  up  the  Battalions 
there  in  a  proper  manner  upon  occafion,  to  manage  the  Artillery,  to 
make  room  for  booty  or  prifoners  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  for 
throwing  up  new  banks  and  ditches  if  it  fhould  be  requilrte.  It  is 
likewife.  proper  to  have  the  lodgnients  at  a  good  difi:ance  from  the 
fofie,  that  they  may  be  more  out  of  the  reach  of  fireworks,  and 
other  offenfive  things,  which  an   enemy   might  otherwife  throw   in 

amongfl  them. In.  anfwer  to    your    fecond  quefi:ion,  I  mu ft  tell 

you,  it  is  not  my  intention  that  every  fpace  which  I  have  laid  out  for 
lodgments  fhould  be  wholly  covered  by  one  great  tent  only,  but  that 
it  fhould  be  divided  and  occupied  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  beft  fuit 
the  convenience  of  thofe  for  whofe  ufe  it  is  defigned,  and  have  m^ore 
or  fewer  tents  in  it  as  they  pleafe,  provided  they  did  not  exceed  the 
hmits  prefcribed  them. 

But  in  order  to  lav  out  thefe  lodgments,  there  fhould  ahvays  be 
able  and  experienced  Engineers,  Quarter-mafters,  and  Builders,  ready 
to  mark  out  a  camp,  and  diftjiiguiih  the  leverai  paflages  and  divi- 
fions  of  it  with  ftakes  and  cordage,  as  foon  as  the  General  has  fixed 
upon  a  proper  fituation  for  it  :  and  to  prevent  confufion,  the  front 
of  the  camp  Ihould  always  look  the  fame  way^  that  fo  every  man 
may  know  near  what  palfagc,  and  in  which  quarter,  he  may  find  his 

tent. 
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vnt.     This  rule  being  coiiliantly  obfcrvcd,  tlic  Camp  will  be  a  ibrt 
of  a  moving  Town,  which  carries  the  fame  Arects,  the  lainc  houlcs, 
and  the  lame  alpedl  with  it  wherever  it  goes  ;  a  convenience  which 
il.oic  mull  not  cxpc«ft,  who  make  choice  of  fuch  lituations  only  as 
arc  naturally  ftrong  and  advantageous  ;  becaufc  they  niuR  always  change 
the  form  of  thcirVamp  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.    The 
Romans  (as  I  faid  before)  mide  their  Camps  flrong  in  any  fituation, 
by  throwing  up  a  ditch  and  rampart  about  them,  and  leaving  a  va- 
cant fpice  betwixt  their  lodgments  and  the  ditch,  w^hich  was  gene- 
rally twelve  feet  wide,  r.nd  us.  deep  ;   though  they  fomctimcs  made  it 
both  wider  and  deeper,  efpccially  if  they  either  dcfigned  to  continue 
long  in  the  fune   pJace,  or  expected   to  be  attacked.      For  my  own 
part,   I  would  not  fortifv  a  Camp  with  a  Pallifade,  except  I  intended 
to  winter  in  it;  but  content  myfelf  with  a  rampart  and  a  ditch,   not 
of  Icfs  width  or  depth  than  what  has  been  jult  now  mentioned,  but 
greater  if  occafion   required  :   bcfides   which,  I   would  have  nn  half 
moon  at  everv  angle  of  the  Camp,  with  fomc  pieces  of  artillery  in 
il  to  take  the  ejiemy  in   flank,  if  the  trenches  lliould  be  attacked. 
Li  this  cxercife  of  encamping  and  decamping,   the  army  fliould  fre- 
quently be  employed,   in  order  to  make  the  feveral  officers  ready  and 
cxpcrt'in  laying  out   the  diAinól  lodgments  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
to  teach  the  foldiers  to  know  their  refpedive   quarters  :   nor  is  there 
any  great  difficulty  in  it,  as  I  fliall  fliew  elfewherci  for  I  will  now 
proceed  to  fay  fomething  concerning  the  guards,  that  are  necelTary  in 
a  Camp,  becaufe  if  that  point  is  not  duly  attended  to,  all  the  reii  of 
our  labour  and  care  will  be  to  no  purpofe. 

B.\TTIST.\.  Before  you  do  that,  I  wiffi  you  would  inform  me 
what  is  to  be  done  when' you  would  encamp  near  an  enemy  ;  for  furely 
there  cannot  be  time  enough,  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  to  difpofe  things 
in  this  regular  order,  witliout  expofing  yourfelf  to  great  danger. 

Fabrizio.  No  General  will  ever  encamp  very  near  an  enemy, 
except  he  is  in  a  condition  to  give  them  battle  whenever  they  pleafe  : 
and  if  the  enemy  be  likewife  difpofed  to  engage,  the  danger  cannot 
be  more  than  ordinary  -,  becaufc  he  may  draw  out  two  thirds  of  his 
army,  and  leave  the  other  to  form  his  Camp.  The  Romans,  in  fuch 
cafes,  committed  the  care  of  throwing  up  entrcnclimcnts,  and  lay- 
ing out  their  Camp,  to  the  Triarii,  and  caufed  the  Principes  and 
Haftati  only  to  fland  to  their  arms  :  for  as  the  Triarii  were  the  laft 
line  of  their  army  that  was  to  engage,  they  might  leave  their  work 
it'  the  enemy  advanced,  and  draw  up  under  arms  in  their  proper  Na- 
tion. So  that  if  you  would  imitate  the  Romans  in  the  like  cafe, 
you  ihould  leave  the  care  of  laying  out  and  fortifying  your  Camp  to 

the 
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the  Battalions  in  the  rear  of  your  army,  which  refemble  the  Triarii  in 
thofe  of  the  Romans. 

But  to  return  to  what  I  was  going  to  fay  concerning  the  Guards  of 
a  Camp.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  that  the  Ancients  ufed  to 
keep  any  Guards  or  Centinels  on  the  outfide  of  their  entrenchments  in 
the  night-time,  as  we  do  at  prefent.  The  reafon  of  which  I  take  to 
be,  that  they  thought  their  armies  were  expofed  to  much  danger  by 
making  ufe  of  them  ;  as  perhaps  they  might  either  betray  or  defert 
them  of  their  own  accord,  or  be  furprifed  or  corrupted  by  the  enemy  : 
and  therefore  they  did  not  think  fit  to  put  any  confidence  in  them. 
Upon  thefe  confiderations,  they  trufted  wholly  to  the  Guards  and 
Centinels  that  were  ft.ationed  within  their  entrenchments  i  which  were 
kept  with  fuch  order  and  exadlnefs,  that  the  leaft  failure  in  that  duty 
was  punifhed  with  death.  I  Qiall  not  trouble  you  however,  with  a  long; 
and  cicumftantial  detail  of  the  order  and  method  which  they  obferved 
in  this  matter,  becaufe  you  very  likely  have  read  it  in  their  hillories, 
or  if  you  have  not,  you  may  meet  with  it  there  whenever  you  pleafe. 
For  the  fake  of  brevity  then,  I  will  only  tell  you  what  I  would  do  my- 
felf  upon  fuch  occafions,  I  would  caufe  one  third  of  mvarmy  to  con- 
tinue under  arms  every  night  :  and  one  fourth  of  this  to  be  upon  guard 
along  the  entrenchments  and  other  proper  places  of  the  camp,  allow- 
ing a  double  guard  at  every  angle  of  it  j  one  part  of  which  (hould  con- 
llantly  remain  there,  and  the  other  be  patrolling  all  night  from  that 
angle  to  the  next,  and  back  again  :  and  this  method  {hould  be  ob- 
ferved in  the  day-time  alfo,  if  the  enemy  lay  near  me.  As  for  giving 
out  a  Parole^  or  Watch-ivord^  and  changing  it  every  night,  and  other 
fuch  circum(tances  belonging  to  Guards  and  Centinels,  I  fliall  fay  nothing 
of  them,  becaufe  they  are  known  by  every  one.  But  there  is  one  thing 
of  the  utmoft  importance,  the  practice  of  which  will  be  attended  with 
much  advantage,  and  the  negleòì:  of  it  with  great  prejudice  ;  and  that 
is,  to  obferve  ftridly  who  lies  out  of  the  Camp  at  night,  and  what 
ftrangers  come  into  it  :  which  is  a  very  eafy  matter  to  be  done  by  fuch 
-as  obferve  the  manner  and  order  of  encamping  I  have  recommended  5 
becaufe  every  lodgment  having  a  certain  number  of  men  belonging  to 
it,  you  may  prefently  fee  if  there  be  more  or  fewer  in  it  than  there 
fhould  be  :  if  any  are  abfent  without  leave,  they  fliould  be  punilhed 
as  deferters  j  and  if  there  are  more  than  there  ought  to  be,  you  Ihould 
diligently  enquire  who  they  are?  what  bufinefs  they  have  there?  and  of 
other  circumflances  relating  to  them.  This  precaution  will  make  it 
very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  for  the  enemy  to  hold  any  fecret  cor- 
refpondence  with  your  Officers,  or  to  penetrate  into  your  defigns  :  and 
if  the  Romans  had  not  carefully  attended  to  this  point,  Claudius  Nero 

Vol.  II.  U  u  a  could 
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ccuM  nbl  have  left  his  camp  in  Lucaiiia,  and  gone  privately  into  the 
territories  of  Picenuiii,  and  returned  froin  thence  to  his  tornicr  quar- 
tc'S,  whilft  Hannibal  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  all  the  while,  though 
the  two  Camps  lav  very  near  each  other  [c]. 

But  it  is  not  luriicieni  barely  to  give  out  gooti  and  wholl'ome  orders 
for  this  jvjrpole,  it  the  oblervjncc  of  thcni  is  not  enforced  with  the 
utmoil  fcverity  :  for  there  is  no  cafe  wiiatfoever  in  which  the  moilexacSl 
and  implicit  obedience  is  fo  necelfary  as  in  the  government  of  an  army  : 
and  therefore  the  laws  that  are  cllablidieil  for  tlic  maintenance  of  it 
ou>ht  to  be  risorous  and  fevere,  and  the  General  a  man  of  inflexible 
refolution  in  fupporting  them.  The  Romans  punillied  with  death,  not 
only  ihofe  that  failed  in  their  duty  when  they  were  upon  guard,  but  all 
iuch  as  either  abandoned  their  pol^  in  time  of  battle,  or  carried  any 
thing  by  llealth  out  of  the  Camp,  or  pretended  they  had  performed 
fomc  exploit  in  adlion  which  they  had  not  done,  or  engaged  without 
the  ordej-s  of  their  General,  or  threw  away  their  .irms  out  of  fear  : 
and  when  it  happened  that  a  Cohort  or  a  whole  Legion  had  behaved 
ill,  they  made  them  cart  lot?,  and  put  every  tenth  man  to  death,  which' 
was  called  Decirnation  :  this  was  done  to  avoid  (bedding  too  much 
blood,  and  that  though  they  did  not  all  fuffer,  every  man  nii<iht  be  un- 
der an  apprehenfion  that  the  lot  might  fall  upon  him.  But  where 
there  are  fevere  puniHiments,  there  Hiould  likewile  be  propoitionable 
reward?,  to  excite  men  to  behave  themfelves  well  by  motives  both  of 
hope  and  fear  ;  and  therefore  they  always  rewarded  thofe  that  had  di- 
rtinguifhed  themfelves  by  any  meritorious  aéìion  ;  efpecially  fuch  as 
had  either  faved  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  in  battle,  or  been  the  firft 
in  fcaling  the  walls  of  an  enemy's  town,  or  florming  their  Camp,  or 
had  wounded,  or  killed,  or  difmounted  an  enemy.  In  this  manner 
every  man's  defert  was  properly  taken  notice  of,  and  recompenfed  by  the 
Confuls,  and  publicly  honoured  :  and  thofe  that  obtained  any  reward 
for  fervices  of  this  kind  (befides  the  reputation  and  glory  which  they 
acquired  amongft  their  brother  Soldiers)  were  received  by  their  friends 
:ind  relations  with  all  manner  of  rejoicings  and  congratulations,  when 

ihey  returned  from  the  wars. It  is  no  wonder  then  that  a  people, 

who  were  fo  exadt  in  rewarding  merit,  and  punifhing  offenders,  fliould 
extend  their  Empire  to  Iuch  a  degree  as  they  did  :  and  certainly  they 
are  highly  worthy  of  imitation  in  thcfe  refpedts.  Give  me  leave  there- 
fore to  be  a  little  more  explicit  in  defcribing  one  of  their  punilhments. 

When  a  delinquent  ftood  convicted  before  his  General,  the  latter 

gave  him  a  (light  (^roke  with  a  rod  ;  after  which,  he  might  run  away 

[e]  See  the  Prime^  Chap.  xiv.  and  Pil.  Difc.   Book  III.  Chap,  xxxix, 

if 
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if  he  could  :  but  as  every  Soldier  in  the  army  had  liberty  to  kill  him, 
he  no  fooner  began  to  run  but  they  all  fell  upon  him  with  their  fwords, 
or  darts,  or  other  weapons  j  fo  that  he  feldom  efcaped  :  and  if  he  did, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  return  home,  except  under  heavy  penalties,  and 
fuch  a  load  of  infamy,  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  him  to 
have  died.  This  cuftom  is  in  fome  meafure  ftill  kept  up  by  the  Swifs 
in  their  armies,  who  always  caufe  a  convidtcd  offender  to  be  killed  by 
the  reft  of  the  Sbldiers  :  and  I  think  it  is  a  verv  good  one  ;  for  in  or- 
der to  prevent  others  from  fupporting  or  protecting  an  offender,  it  is 
certainly  the  beft  way  to  leave  the  punilliment  of  him  to  ihemfelves , 
becaufe  they  will  always  look  upon  him  with  a  different  eye  in  that 
cafe,  from  what  they  would  if  he  is  to  be  puniihcd  by  anv  body  elfc. 
This  rule  will  alfo  hold  good  in  popular  Governments,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  example  of  Manli  us  Capitolinus,  who  being  accufed  by  the 
Senate,  was  ftrenuoully  defended  by  the  People,  till  they  were  left  to 
judge  him  themfelves  :  after  which,  they  prefently  condemned  him  to 
die.  This  then  is  a  good  method  of  punifliing  delinquents,  and  of 
caufing  juftice  to  be  executed  upon  them  in  fecuriry,  without  fear  of 
exciting  mutiny  or  fedition.  But  as  neither  the  fear  of  laws,  nor  re- 
verence to  man  alone,  are  fufficient  to  bridle  an  armed  multitude,  the 
Ancients  ufed  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Religion,  and  made  their  Soldiers 
take  a  very  ftrid:  oath  to  pay  due  obedience  to  military  difcipline  with 
many  awful  ceremonies  and  great  folemnity  :  befides  which,  they  ufed 
all  other  methods  to  infpire  them  with  a  fear  of  the  Gods  ;  that  fo  if 
they  violated  their  oaths,  they  might  have  not  only  the  afperity  of  hu- 
man laws,  but  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  to  apprehend. 

Battista.  Did  the  Romans  ever  fuffer  women  or  gaming  in  their 
Oamp,  as  we  do  at  prefent  ? 

Fabrizio.  They  prohibited  both:  nor  was  the  reftraint  very  grievous; 
for  their  Soldiers  were  fo  conftantly  employed  either  in  one  fort  of  duty 
or  other,  that  they  had  no  time  to  think  cither  of  women  or  gaming, 
or  any  other  of  thofe  vile  avocations  which  commonly  make  Soldiers 
idle  and  feditious. 

Battista.  They  were  in  the  right  of  it. But  pray  tell  me  what 

order  they  obferved  when  they  were  going  to  decamp. 

Fabrizio.  The  General's  trumpet  was  founded  three  times:  at  the 
firft  founding,  they  ftruck  their  tents  and  packed  them  up  ;  at  the  fe- 
cond,  they  loaded  their  carriages  ;  and  at  the  third,  they  began  their 
march  in  the  order  I  have  defcribed  before,  with  their  Legions  in  the 
middle  of  the  army,  and  their  baggage  in  the  rear  of  every  particular 
corps.  For  which  purpofe,  it  is  neceffary  that  one  of  the  Auxiliary 
Regiments  fhould  move  firft  with  its  own  baggage,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
the  public  impediments  in  its  rear,  which  was  placed  in  one  or  other  of 

U  u  u  2  the 
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the  four  dlvlilons  in  the  wcflcrn  part  of  the  camp  th.it  I  fpokc  of  not  long 
.^o  :  aiul  therefore  every  Legion  ihoukl  have  its  pariiculnr  divifion  af- 
JÌ-mcd  to  its  charge  i  that  io  when  they  arc  about  to  march,  every  one 
ot  them  mav  know  where  to  take  its  place. 

Battista.  Dui   the  Romms  ufc  to  make  any  other  provifions  in 
laving  out  their  Camps  befuJcs  tliofc  which  you  have  already  mentioned? 
Fabrizio.  I  mull  tell  you  again  that  they  always  kept  to  the   fame 
form  in  their  encampments,  which  was  their  liril  and  principal  confi- 
dcration.     Befides  this,  they  had   two  other  great  points  in  view  :   the 
firll  of  which  was  a  wholefonic  fituation  j  and  the  next,  to  encamp 
where  the  enemy  could  neither  furround,  nor  cut  them  off  from  water 
or  provifions.    To  prevent  fitknefs  in  their  army  therefore,  they  always 
avoided  marlliv  i^roundF,  and  fuch  as  were  expofed  to  noxious  winds  : 
of  which  thcv  farmed  their  judgment  not  fo  much  from  the  quality  of 
the  place,  as  from  the  conllituiion  and  appearance  of  the  people  who 
lived  thereabout  :  for  if  they  either  had   fickly   complexions,  or  were 
fubieól  to  alihmas,  or  dropfics,  or  any   other  endemic  diforder,  they 
would  not  encimp  there.      As  to  the  other  point  of  not  being  liable  to 
be  furrounded  by  an  enemy,  they  confidered   where  their  friends  and 
where  their  enemy  lay,  and  judged   from  thence  of  the  probability  or 
polubiliiy  of  their  being  furrounded  or  not  :   upon  which  account,  it  is 
necelTary  that  a  General  lliould  be  very  well  acquainied  with  the  nature 
and  fituation  of  the  country  he  is  in,  and  that  he  fliould  have  others 
about  him  who  are  as  knowing  in  thefe  refpeds  as  himfelf.    There  are 
other  precautions  alfo  to  be  ufed   in   order  to  prevent  diftempers  and 
famine  in  an  army  ;  fuch  as  reftraining  all  manner  of  excefs  and  in- 
temperance amongft  the  Soldiers,  by  taking  care  that  they  deep   under 
cover,  that  your  Camp  may  be  near  trees   that  will  afford  them  fhade 
'     in  the  dav-time,  and  wood  enough  for  fuel  to  drefs  their  vidtuals,   and 
that  they  do  not  march  when  the  heat  of  the  Sun  is  too  intenfe.     For 
this  reafbn,  they  fliould  decamp  before  day-light  in  the  Summer,  and 
take  care  not  to  march  through  ice  and  fnow  in  the  winter,  except  they 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  making  good  fires,  and  warm  cloathing 
lo  guard  them  againft  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.     It  is  neceffary 
likewifeto  prevent  them  from  drinking  flagnated  and  fetid  water:  and  if 
any  of  them  happen  to  fall  ill,  you  fhould  give  flrid  orders  to  the  Phyfi- 
cians  and  Surgeons  of  the  army  to  take  great  care  of  them  :   for  bad  in- 
deed is  the  condition  of  a  General,   when  he  has  a  ficknefs  amongfl  his 
men  and  an  enemy  to  contend   with  at  the  fame  time.     But  nothing 
conduces  fo  much  to  keep  an  army  in  good  health  and  Spirits  as  Exer- 
cife:  and  therefore  the  Ancients  ufcd  to  exercife  their  troops  everyday. 
Due  exercife  then  is   furely  of  great  importance,  as  it  preferves  your 
health  in  the  Camp,  and  fecures  you  vi(^ory  in  the  field. 

As 
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As  to  guarding  againfl:  famine,  it  is  not  only  necefTary  to  take  timely 
eare  that  the  enemy  may  not  be  able  to  cut  you  off  from  provifions, 
but  to  confider  from  whence  you  may  be  conveniently  fupplied  with 
them,  and  to  fee  that  thofe  which  you  have  are  properly  hufbanded 
and  preferved.  You  fliould  therefore  always  have  a  month's  provifions 
at  leaft  beforehand,  and  afterwards  oblige  your  neighbouring  friends  and 
allies  to  furnifh  you  daily  with  a  certain  quantity  ;  you  ought  likewife 
to  eftablifli  Magazines  and  Storehoufes  in  ftrong  places,  and  above  all 
to  difhibute  your  provifions  duly  and  frugally  amongft  your  men,  giving 
them  a  reafonable  proportion  every  day,  and  attending  fo  ftiidlly  to  this 
point  that  you  may  not  by  any  means  exhauft  your  ftores,  and  run  your- 
felf  a-ground  :  for  though  all  other  calamities  in  an  army  may  be  re- 
medied in  time,  famine  alone  grows  more  and  more  grievous  the  longer 
it  continues,  and  is  fure  to  deflroy  you  at  laft  ;  nor  will  any  enemv 
ever  come  to  an  engagement  with  you  when  he  is  fure  to  conquer  you 
in  fuch  circumftances  without  it  :  for  though  a  vldory  obtained  in  this 
manner  may  not  be  fo  honourable  as  one  that  is  gained  by  dint  of  arms, 
it  is  certain  however,  and  not  attended  with  any  rifque.  An  army  then 
cannot  polTibly  efcape  famine  which  wantonly  and  extravagantly  waftesits^ 
provifions  without  forefight,  or  regard  to  rule  or  meafure,  or  the  cir- 
cumftances of  the  tim^s  :  for  want  of  timely  care  will  prevent  its  hav- 
ing fupplies,  and  profufion  confumes  what  it  already  has  to  no  pur- 
pofe  :  upon  which  confideration,  the  Ancients  took  care  their  Soldiers 
fhould  eat  no  more  than  a  daily  and  reafonable  allowance,  and  that  too 
only  at  ftated  times  ;  for  they  never  were  fuffered  either  to  break faft, 
©r  dine,  or  fup,  but  when  their  General  did  the  fame.  How  well  thefe 
excellent  rules  are  obferved  in  our  armies  at  prefent,  I  need  not  tell 
you  J  for  every  one  knows  that  our  Soldiers,  inftead  of  imitating  the  re- 
gularity and  fobirety  of  the  Ancients,  are  a  parcel  of  inteniperate, 
licentious,  and  drunken  fellows. 

Battista.  When  our  converfation  firft  turned  upon  Encampments, 
you  faid  you  would  not  confine  yourfelf  to  two  Regiments  only,  but 
take  four,  the  better  to  fliew  how  a  complete  army  (hould  be  en- 
camped. But  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  in  the  firft  place,  how  you 
woul J  quarter  your  army  if  it  confifted  of  a  greater  or  fmaller  number 
of  men  than  that?  and  in  the  next,  what  number  you  would  think 
fuffic  lent  to  engage  any  enemy  ? 

Fabrizio.  To  your  firft  queftion,  I  anfwer,  that  if  your  army  has 
five  or  fix  thoufand,  more  or  lefs  than  that  number,  in  it,  you  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  either  to  add  to  or  to  diminifli  your  rows  of  lodgments 
accordingly  :  and  this  you  may  do  in  what  proportion  you  pleafe.  The 
Romans  however  had  two  different  camps  when  they  joined  two  Confu- 
lar  armies  together,  the  rear  quarters  of  which  (where  the  impediments 
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and  ur..irmcd  people  were)  faced  each  other.  As  to  your  fccond  qucf- 
lion,  the  common  armies  whicli  the  Rom;\ns  brought  into  the  lichi 
ufunlly  conlirtcd  of  about  iwcnty-tour  thouTind  men,  and  upon  the 
moft  prellinj^  occ.^fions  tlicv  never  exceeded  fifty  thoufand.  With  this 
number  thev  made  hend  a<^ninll  two  hundrcil  thoijl'and  Gauls  who  in- 
vaded  them  after  theconchifion  of  the  firrt  Carthagidian  war:  wiih  tlic 
fame  number  thev  oppofcd  Ilaiinibal  :  indeed,  both  the  Romans  and 
Greeks,  depending  chieHy  upon  their  difciplinc  and  good  condii'!, 
always  carried  on  their  wars  wiih  fmall  armies  ;  whereas  both  the  eall- 
crn  and  wcllcrn  nations  had  vaft  and  ahiioil  innumerable  holls  :  the 
latter  trutVmg  wholly  to  their  natural  ferocitv,  and  the  formec  availing 
themfelvcs  of  the  implicit  fubmiliion  which  tlicir  fubjeóts  rtìcw  to  their 
Princes.  But  iieiiher  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  being  remarkable  either 
for  natural  ferocity,  or  implicit  fubmiliion  to  their  Princes,  were  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  good  difcipline  j  the  power  and  ciHcacy  of  which 
were  (o  great,  that  one  of  their  fmall  armies  often  defeated  a  prodigious 
multitude  of  the  fierceft  and  moft  obftinate  people.  In  imitation  then 
■of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  I  would  not  have  above  fifty  thoufand 
men  in  an  army,  but  fewer  if  I  might  chufe  :  for  more  are  apt  to 
create  difcord  and  confufion,  and  not  only  become  ungovernable  them- 
felvcs, but  corrupt  others  that  have  been  wcll-difciplined  :  King  Pyr- 
rhus  therefore  ufed  to  fay,  that  ici^b  an  anny  of  fifteen  thoufand  good 
Soldiers  he  nvcu Id  fight  the  li'holc  ii'cr/d[d\. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  to  other  matters.  You  have  feen  our  army 
gain  a  battle,  and  the  accidents  which  may  occur  in  the  time  of  ac- 
tion :  you  have  I  ike  wife  feen  it  upon  a  march,  and  been  acquainted 
with  the  dangers  and  embarralTments  it  is  fubjcdt  to  in  thofe  circum- 
stances :  and  laftly,  you  have  (een  it  regularly  quartered  in  camp,  where 
it  ought  to  flay  awhile,  not  only  to  enjoy  a  little  relf  after  its  fatigues, 
but  to  concert  proper  incafures  for  bringing   the  Campaign  to  a  happy 

[a]  '*  At  iheSicrgc  of  Alexia,  the  Gauls  having  drawn  all  their  powers  together  to 
light  Cxf^r,  after  they  had  made  a  general  mufter  of  their  forces,  refolved  in  a  council 
ut  war  to  difniifs  a  good  part  of  that  great  multitude,  that  thev  might  not  fall  into 
confufion.  And  indeed  it  ftands  to  reafon  that  the  body  of  an  Army  fhouid  confift  of 
a  moderate  number,  and  reftrained  to  certain  bounds,  both  in  regard  to  the  difEculty  of 
providing  for  them,  and  the  difficulty  of  governing  and  keeping  them  in  order:  at  leaft 
it  is  very  eafy  to  make  it  appear  by  example,  that  armies  fo  monflrous  in  number  have 
fcldom  done  any  thing  to  the  purpofe.  According  to  the  faying  of  Cyrus  in  Xenophon, 
"  it  is  not  the  number  of  men,  but  the  number  of  good  men,  that  gives  the  advantage  j" 
the  remainder  ferving  rather  to  embarrafs  than  aiTirt  ;  and  Bajazet  principally  grounded 
his  rcfolution  of  giving  Tamerlane  battle,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  his  Captains, 
upon  this,  that  the  numbcrlefs  hoft  his  enemy  had  brought  into  the  field,  gave  him  aflured 
hope  of  their  falling  into  confufion.  Scanderberg,  a  good  and  expert  judge  in  thcfe 
matters,  ufed  to  fay,  *'  that  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  faithful  fighting  men  were  fufficient 
for  a  good  Leader  to  fccurc  his  reputation  on  all  military  occafions."  S^e  Montaigne^ 
Book  Li.  Chap,  xxxiv. 

conclufion  : 
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conclufion  :  for  many  things  are  to  be  confidered  and  digelled  In  camp, 
efpccially  if  cither  the  enemy  ftill  keeps  the  field,  or  there  are  any  towns 
belonging  to  them  not  yet  reduced,  or  any  in  pofleflion  of  people  vvhofe 
fidelity  and  affetìion  you  have  reafon  to  fufped:  :  becaufe  in  thofe  cafes 
youmuft  make  yourielf  mafter  of  one,  and  fecure  the  attachment  of 
the  other.  It  is  necefiary  therefore  to  fhew  in  what  manner,  and  by 
what  means',  thefe  difficulties  are  to  be  furmounted  with  the  fame  repu- 
tation which  we  have  hitherto  carried  on  the  war. To  defcend  to 

particulars  then,  I  fay,  that  if  feveral  different  men,  or  different  States, 
fliould  think  of  doing  any  particular  thing  which  may  tend  to  your  ad- 
vantage and  their  own  prejudice,  fuch  as  difmantling  fome  of  their 
towns,  or  banilhing  a  great  number  of  their  inhabitants,  you  (hould 
abet  them  in  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  none  of  them  may  think  you  have 
any  felf-intere^ed  view  of  your  own  in  fo  doing;  by  which  you  may 
amufe  them  fo  effedlually,  that  inftead  of  confederating  together  for 
their  own  fafety,  they  will  not  think  of  giving  each  other  the  leafh 
affiltance,  and  then  you  may  fupprefs  them  all  without  any  material  op- 
pofition.  But  if  this  method  will  not  take,  you  mud  order  every  one  of 
them  to  do  what  you  would  have  done  on  the  fame  day;  that  fo  each 
State  imagining  that  no  other  has  any  orders  of  the  fame  kind  befide 
itfeif,  may  be  obliged  to  obey,  becaufe  it  has  no  fupport  from  its  neigh- 
bours to  depend  upon;  and  thus  you  may  fucceed  in  your  defigns  with- 
out any  refi(l:ance  or  combination  formed  againft  you.- If  you  fhould 

fufpedl  the  fidelity  of  any  people,  and  would  fecure  yourfelf  againft 
them  by  taking  them  unawares,  in  order  to  difguife  your  intentions  the 
more  effed:ually,  it  is  the  beft  way  to  pretend  a  perfect  confidence  in 
them,  to  confult  them  in  fome  defign  which  you  feem  to  have  upon 
other  people,  and  to  defire  their  affiltance  in  it,  as  if  you  had  not  the 
leaft  doubt  of  their  fincerity,  or  thought  of  molefling  them  ;  which 
will  put  them  off  their  guard,  and  give  you  an  opportunity  of  dealing 

with  them  as  you  pleafe. If  you  fufpe(5t  any  body  in  your  army  of 

giving  the  enemy  intelligence  of  your  defigns,  you  cannot  do  better 
than  avail  yourfelf  of  his  treachery,  by  feeming  to  truO:  him  with  fome 
fecret  refolution  which  you  intend  to  execute,  whilft  you  carefully 
conceal  your  reil  defign:  by  which,  perhaps,  you  may  difcover  the 
traitor,  and  lead  the  enemy  into  an  error  that  may  poffibly  end  in  their 

deiì:rut5ì:ion. If  you  would  leffen  your  army,    in  order   to  relieve 

fome  friend,  fo  privately  that  the  enemy  may  not  be  aware  of  it  (as 
Claudius  Nero  did)  you  fhould  not  leffen  the  number  of  your  lodg- 
ments, but  leave  the  vacant  tents  ftanding,  and  the  colours  flying,  mak- 
ing the  fame  fires  and  keeping  the  fmie  guards  that  you  did  before. 
In  like  manner,  if  you  receive  frefh  fupplies,  and  would  not  have  the 
enemy  know  that  you  have  been  reinforced,  you  muft  not  increafe  the 
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number  of  your  tents  ;  for  nothing  is  of  greater  importance  than  to 
keep  thcfc  and  other  inch  things  as  fccret  as  polVihle.  When  Mctel- 
lus  comminded  the  Roman  armies  in  Spain,  a  certain  perfon  took 
the  liberty  of  aiding  him  what  lie  intended  to  do  the  next  day-,  upon 
which,  he  told  him  that  ;/'  he  tl)ongbt  the  Shirt  upon  his  hack  kncio 
tbiitf  he  rveuU  immediately  take  it  off  ttnd  burn  it.  Marcus  Crart'iis  be- 
ing likewifc  importuned  bv  one  of  his  Officers  to  let  him  know  when 
lie  dcfigned  to  decamp,  nlked  him  //  he  thought  he  jhouid  he  the  only 
f:ne  in  the  camp  that  uruld  t:ot  hear  the  found  of  the  trumpets. In  or- 
der to  penetrate  into  the  fccret  defij^ns,  and  difcover  the  condition  of  an 
cncmv,  fome  have  fent  AmbalVadors  to  them  with  fkilful  and  expe- 
rienced officers  in  their  train,  dreHcd  like  the  rc(l  of  their  attendants  j 
who  have  taken  an  opportunity  of  viewing  their  army,  and  ohferving 
their  rtreneth  and  weakncfs  in  ib  minute  a  manner  that  it  has  been  of 
much  fcrvice.  Others  have  pretended  to  quarrel  with  and  banidi  fome 
particular  Confidant,  who  has  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  afterwards 
informed  them  of  their  defigns.  The  intentions  of  an  enemy  are  like- 
wife  fometimes   difcovered  by   the   examination   of  the   Priloners  you 

take.- When  Martins  commanded  in  the  war  againfl:  the  Cimbiians, 

and  wanted  to  try  the  fidelitv  of  the  Gauls,  who  at  that  time  inhabited 
Lombardv,  and  were  in  confederacy  with  the  Romans,  he  wrote  fome 
Letters  to  them  which  were  left  open,  and  others  that  were  fealed  ;  in 
the  former  of  which,  he  defired  they  would  not  open  thofe  that  were 
fealed  till  a  certain  day  ;  but  before  rhat  time  he  fent  for  them  again, 
and  finding  they  had  been  opened,  he  perceived  there  was  no  confi- 
dence to  be  put  in  that  people. 'Some  Princes  have  not  immediately 

fent  an  army  to  oppofe  the  enemy  when  their  territories  have  been  in* 
vaded,  but  made  an  incurfion  into  their  country,  and  thereby  obliged 
them  to  return  to  defend  themfelves  j  a  method  which  has  often  fuc- 
ceeded  :  for  in  fuch  cafes,  your  Soldiers  being  elated  with  vidlory,  and 
loaded  with  plunder,  fight  with  Spirit  and  confidence;  whilfl  ihofe  of 
the  enemy  arc  dejedled  at  the  thoughts  of  being  beaten  inOead  of  con- 
quering :  fo  that  a  diverfion  of  this  kind  has  frequenly  been  attended 
with  good  confeqnences.  But  this  you  mufl:  not  attempt,  except  your 
country  is  better  fortified  than  that  of  the  enemy:  for  if  you  do,  you 
will  certainly  be  ruined. — —If  a  General  is  blocked  up  in  his  camp  by 
an  enemy,  he  fliould  endeavour  to  fet  a  treaty  of  accommodation  on 
foot  with  them,  and  to  obtain  a  truce  for  a  few  days;  during  which, 
they  are  apt  to  be  {o  carelcfs  and  remifs  that  he  may  pofTibly  find  an 
opportunity  of  flipping  out  of  their  hands.  By  thcfe  mean%  Sylla  twice 
eluded  the  enemy  ;  and  in  this  manner  Afdrubal  ^ot  clear  of  Claudius 
Nero  when  he  had  furrounded  him  in  Spain.  Befides  thefe  expedients, 
there  are  other  methods  like  wife  of  extricating  yourfelf  from  an  enemy;  as 
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either  by  attacking  them  with  one  part  of  your  forces  only,  that  fo  while 
their  attention  is  wholly  turned  upon  that  fide,  the  reft  of  your  army 
may  find  means  to  fave  themfelves  ;  or  by  fome  uncommon  Stratagem, 
the  novelty  of  which  may  fill  them  with  terror  and  aflonifhment  at 
the  fame  time,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  cannot  refolve  how  to  a6t, 
or  whether  to  adi  at  all;  as  Hannibal  did,  when  he  was  furroundcd 
by  Fabius  Maximus  :  for  having  a  great  number  of  oxen  in  his  camp, 
he  faftened  lighted  torches  to  their  horns  in  the  night-time  and  let 
them  loofe  to  run  about  the  country;  at  the  ftrangenefs  of  which  fpec- 
tacle  Fabius  was  fo  perplexed  that  he  could  not  help  letting  them  efcape. 

But  above  all  things,  a  General  ought  to  endeavour  to  divide  the 

enemy's  ftrength,  either  by  making  him  fufpicious  of  his  Counfellors 
and  Confidants,  or  obliging  him  to  employ  his  forces  in  different  places 
and  detachments  at  once,  which  confequently  muft  very  much  weaken 
his  main  army.  The  firft  may  be  done  by  fparing  the  poffeffions  of 
fome  particular  men  in  whom  he  moft  confides,  and  not  fuffering  their 
houfes  or  eftates  to  be  damaged  in  a  time  of  general  plunder  and  de- 
vaftadon  ;  or  by  returning  their  children  and  other  relations  when  thev 
are  taken  prifoners,  without  any  ranfom.  Thus  when  Hannibal  had 
ravaged  and  burnt  all  the  towns  and  country  round  about  Rome,  he 
fpared  the  eflate  of  Fabius  Maximus  alone  :  Coriolanus  likewife,  re- 
turning at  the  head  of  an  army  to  Rome,  carefully  preferved  the  pof- 
feffions  of  the  Nobility,  and  burnt  thofe  of  the  Plebeians.  When  Me- 
tellus  commanded  the  Roman  army  againft  Jugurtha,  he  tampered  with 
the  Ambailadors  who  were  fent  to  him  by  that  Prince,  to  deliver  up 
their  mafter  prifoner  to  him,  and  kept  up  a  correfpondencc  with  them  for 
the  fame  purpofe  after  they  had  left  him,  till  Jugurtha  difcovered  it, 
and  grew  fo  jealous  of  his  Counfellors,  that  he  put  them  all  to  death 
upon  one  pretence  or  other  :  and  after  Hannibal  had  taken  refuge  with 
Antiochus,  the  Roman  Ambafiadors  managed  fo  artfully  that  Antiochus 
became  fufpicious  of  him,  and  would  neither  take  his  advice,  nor  trult 

him  again  in  any   matter  whatfoever. As  to  dividing  the  enemy's 

llrength,  there  can  be  no  better  way  of  doing  it  than  by  making  incur- 
fions  into  their  country,  for  that  will  oblige  them  to  abandon  all  other 
enterprizes,  and  return  home  to  defend  their  own.  This  was  the  me- 
thod which  Fabius  took  when  he  had  not  only  the  Gauls,  but  the  Tuf- 
cans,  the  Umbrians,  and  the  Samnites  to  deal  with  at  the  fame  time. 
Titus  Didius  having  but  a  fmall  army  in  comparifon  of  the  enemy,  and 
expecting  to  be  reinforced  by  another  Legion  from  Rome,  was 
apprized  that  the  enemy  had  formed  a  defign  to  cut  it  off  upon  its 
march  :  to  prevent  which,  he  not  only  caufed  a  report  to  be  fpread 
through  his  camp  that  he  would  engage  the  enemy  the  next  day,  but 
fuffered  fome  prifoners  he  had  taken  to  efcape,  who  informed  their 
VJOL.  II.  X  X  X  General 
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CcrmÙ'^  the  Com'ul's  intentions  ;  which  had  inch  an  cftcdt,  that  he 
did  not  think  tit  to  diiiiinilli  his  own  torccf;  bv  detaching  any  part  of 
them  to  ojipolc  the  march  of'  that  Legion-,  lo  that  it  joined  the  Conlul 
in  tiifcty  :  and  thougli  this  Stratagem  indeed  did  not  divide  the  enemy's 

array,  yet  it  proved   the   means  of  reinforcing  his  own. Some,  in 

order  to  diminilh  the  ftrength  of  an  invader,  have  lufi'ered  him  to  en- 
ter their  country,  and  take  leverai  towns  :  that  lo  when  he  has  weak- 
ened his  main  army  by  putting  i^arril'ons  into  them,  tliey  miglit  tall 
upon  liim  with  a  greater  probability  of  luccefs.  Others,  who  have 
had  a  delign  upon  one  Province,  have  made  a  feint  of  invading  ano- 
ther :  after  which,  turniiig  their  forces  fuddenly  upon  that  where  they 
were  not  at  all  expected,  they  have  made  themfelvcs  mafters  of  it  be- 
torc  the  enemy  could  lend  any  relief:  for  in  fuch  cafes,  the  enemy, 
beine  uncertain  whctlier  you  may  not  return  to  attack  the  Province  firfl 
threatened,  is  obliged  to  maintain  his  pod,  and  not  to  leave  one 
place  to  fuccour  aPiOthcr  :   To  that  (as  it  otten  happens)  he   is  not  able 

to  fecurc  them  both. It  is  of  great  importance  to  prevent  the  fpread- 

ing  of  mutiny  or  difcord  in  an  army  :  for  which  purpofe,  you  lliould 
punilh  the  Ringleaders  in  an  exeniplary  manner,  but  with  fuch  addrefs 
that  it  may  be  done  belore  they  imagine  you  intend  any  fuch  thing. 
If  iliey  arc  at  a  diftance  from  you,  it  is  the  bell  way  to  call  both  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty  together,  left  (if  you  fummon  the  offenders 
alone)  they  Diould  lufpcft  your  defign,  and  either  become  contuma- 
cious, or  take  fome  other  method  to  elude  the  punilliment  that  is  due 
to  them:  but  if  they  are  within  your  reach,  you  may  avail  yourfelf  of 
ihofe  that  are  innocent,  and  punilh  the  others  by  their  adiflance.  As 
to  private  difcords  amongft  your  Soldiers,  the  only  remedy  is  to  ex- 
pofe  them  all  to  fome  fort  of  danger  ;  for  in  fuch  cafes  fear  generally 
unites  them  :  but  what  moft  commonly  keeps  an  army  united  is  the 
reputation  of  the  General  ;  that  is,  of  his  courage  and  good  condu(fl  ; 
for  without  thefe,  neither  high  birth  nor  any  fort  of  authority  are  fulfi- 
cient.  Now  the  chief  thing  incumbent  upon  a  General,  in  order  to 
uiaintain  his  reputation,  is  to  pay  well,  and  punilh  foundly  :  for  if  he 
docs  not  pay  his  men  duly,  he  cannot  for  Ihame  punilh  them  properly 
when  they  deferve  it.  Suppofing,  for  inftance,  a  Soldier  ihoidd  be 
guilty  of  a  robbery  j  how  can  you  punifh  him  for  that  when  you  give 
him  no  pay  ?  And  how  can  he  help  robbing  when  he  has  no  other 
means  of  fubfiftence  ?  But  if  you  pay  them  well,  and  do  not  punifh 
them  fevcrely  when  they  oficnd,  they  will  foon  grow  infolent  and  li- 
centious :  for  then  you  will  become  defpifed,  and  lofe  your  authority; 
after  which,  tumults  and  difcords  will  naturally  cnfue  in  your  army, 
whkh  probably  will  end  in  the  ruin  of  it. 

The 
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The  Commanders  of  armies  in  former  times  had  one  difficulty  to 
ftruggle  with,  from  which  our  Generals  at  prefent  are  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  exempt  ;  and  that  was  the  interpreting  bad  omens  and  auguries  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  inflead  of  feeming  adverfe,  they  might  appear  to 
be  favourable  and  propitious.  For  if  a  Storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning [e]  fell  upon  the  camp,  or  either  the  Sun  or  Moon  was  eclipfed, 
or  there  was  an  Earthquake,  or  the  General  happened  to  get  a  fall  in 
mounting  or  difmounting  his  horfe,  the  Soldiers  looked  upon  it  as  an 
unhappy  prefao;e,  and  were  fo  difmayed,  that  they  made  but  a  faint 
refiftance  againft  any  Enemy  that  attacked  them.  Upon  any  accident 
of  that  kind  therefore,  they  either  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  from 
natural  caufes,  or  interpreted  it  to  their  own  purpofe  and  advantage. 
When  Julius  Caefar  landed  in  Africa,  he  happened  to  get  a  fall  as  foon 
as  he  fet  his  foot  on  Shore,  upon  which,  he  immediately  cried  out, 
^enco  te,  O  africa,  i.  e.  Africa,  I  take  pojjejjlon  of  thee.  Others  have 
explained  the  reafons  of  Earthquakes  and  Eclipfes  to  their  Soldiers.  But 
fuch  events  have  little  or  no  elt'eóì:  in  thefe  times  :  for  men  are  not  i^ 
much  given  to  Superflition  fince  the  Chriftian  RelÌ2;ion  has  enlightened 
their  minds,  and  difpelled  thefe  vain  fears  :  but  if  they  fhould  ever  hap- 
pen to  return,  we  muft  imitate  the  example  of  the  Ancients  upon  fuch 
occafions. 

If  famine  or  any  other  kind  of  diftrefs  has  reduced  an  enemy  to  dc- 
fpair,  and  they  advance  furioufly  to  engage,-  you  fhould  keep  clofe  in 
your  entrenchments,  and  avoid  a  battle  if  poffible  ;  as  the  LacedaE^mo- 
nians  did  when   they  were  provoked   to  fight  by  the  Meffenians,  and 

Julius  Caefar   by  Afranius  and  Petreius. When  Fulvius  the  Conful 

commanded  the  Roman  army  againft  the  Cimbrians,  he  caufed  his  Ca- 
valry to  attack  the  enemy  feveral  days  fucceffively,  and  obferving  that 
they  always  quitted  their  camp  to  purfue  his  troops  when  they  retreated, 
he  at  laft  placed  a  body  of  men  in  'ambulli  behind  their  camp,  who 
ruOied  into  it,  and  made  themfelvcs  mafteis  of  it  the  next  time  they 
fallied  out  to  purfue  his  Cavalry. Some  Princes,  when  their  domi- 
nions have  been  invaded,  and  their  army  has  lain  near  that  of  the 
enemy,  have  fent  out  parties  under  the  enemy's  colours  to  plunder  and 
lay  wafte  their  own  territories  :  upon  which,  the  enemy  imagining  them 
to  be  friends  who  were  coming  to  their  affiftance,  have  gone  out  to 
join  them  j  but  upon  difcovering  their  miftake,  have  fallen  into  confu- 
fion,  and  given  their  adverfary  an  opportunity  of  beating  them.  This 
Stratagem  was  pra<5tifed  by  Alexander  of  Epirus  againft  the  Illyriarrs, 
and  Leptenes  the  Syracufan  againft  the  Carthaginians,  and  they  both 

[^]  The  words  of  the  Author  are,  "  perche  fe   cadeva  una  faetta   in  uno  clTercito." 
Now  the  vfoxà  faetta  muft  here  mean  a  ftroke  of  lightning,  moft  probably,  or  what  the 
country  people  call  a  thunder- bolt.   The  old  Tranflation  renders  it  thus  :  For  if  an  arrow 
fell  down  in  an  army,  ^c,  which  I  confefs  1  do  not  underiUnd. 

X  X  X  2  found 
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lounJ  iliclr  account  in  it. Many  have  gained  an  advantage  by  pre- 

icndiiig  to  run  away  iii  great  iear,  and  leaving  their  camp  full  of  wines 
and  ^''lovirious,  .witli  which  the  enemy  have  gorged  themlelves,  the 
others  have  returned  and  fallen  upon  thcni  whilit  ihey  were  drunk  or 
;4llcep.  In  this  manner  Cyrus  was  fcrvcd  by  Toniyris,  and  the  Spa- 
niards by  Tiberius  Gracchus.     Others    have    mixed    poilbn    with   tho 

meat  and  drink  they  leu  behind  them. I  told  you  a  little  while  ago 

that  I  did  not  remember  to  have  read  that  the  Ancients  placed  any 
Centiiiels  on  the  oiitfidc  of  the  ditch  that  furroundcd  their  camp  in  the 
night  ;  and  that  1  fuppofcd  it  was  to  prevent  the  milchiets  they  might 
occafion  :  lor  it  has  often  happened  that  Ccntincls,  who  have  been  lia- 
lioned  at  out-polls,  even  in  the  day-time,  to  obferve  the  motions  o£ 
an  enemy,  have  been  the  ruin  of  an  army;  as  they  have  fometimes  been 
furprized  and  forced  to  make  the  fjgnals  for  their  friends  to  advance, 
who  have  tliercby  been  drawn  into  a  fnare,  and  either  killed  or  taken 

prifoners.- li\  order  to  deceive  an  enemy,  it  may  not  be  amifs  either 

to  vary  or  omit  fonie  particular  cuflom  or  jfignal  that  you  have  con- 
flandv  made  ufe  of  before,  as  a  certain  great  CJeneral  did  of  old;  who 
having  caufed  fome  of  his  advanced  parties  always  to  give  him  notico 
of  the  enemy's  approach  by  fkes  in  the  night,  and  fmoke  in  the  day- 
time, thought  proper  to  vary  that  cuflom  at  lafl,  and  ordered  thole 
parties  to  keep  conllant  fires  all  the  night  long,  and  to  make  a  fmoke 
every  day,  but  to  extinguifli  them  when  they  perceived  the  enemy  in 
motion  :  upon  which,  the  enemy  advancing  again,  and  not  feeing  the 
ufual  fignals  made  to  give  notice  of  their  approach,  imagined  they 
were  not  difcovered,  and  puflied  on  with  fuch  precipitation  to  the  at- 
tack, that  they  fell  into  dilorder,  and  were  routed  by  their  adverfary, 
who  was  prepared  to  receive  them. Mcmnon  the  Rhodian,  in  or- 
der to  draw  the  enemy  out  of  a  ftrong  and  advantageous  fituation  of 
which  they  had  poflefled  themfelves,  got  one  of  his  own  men  to  pafs 
over  to  them  as  a  deferter,  with  intelligence  that  his  army  was  in  a 
mutiny,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  going  to  leave  him  :  to 
confirm  which,  he  cauled  a  great  uproar  and  commotion  to  be  coun- 
terfeited every  now  and  then  in  his  camp  ;  by  which  the  enemy  were 
fo  impofed  upon  that  they  quitted  their  entrenchments  to  attack  him, 

and  were  entirely  defeated. Great  care  is  likevvifc  to  be  taken  not 

to  reduce  an  enemy  to  utter  dcfpair.  Julius  Cx-lar  was  always  very  at- 
tentive to  this  point  in  his  wars  with  the  Germans,  and  ufcd  to  open 
them  a  way  to  efcape,  after  he  began  to  perceive  that  when  they  were 
hard  prelTed,  and  could  not  run  away,  they  would  fight  mofk  delpe- 
rately;  thinking  it  better  to  purfue  them  when  they  fled,  than  to  run 
the  rifque  of  not  beating  them  whilfl:  they  defended  themfelves  with 
fuch  obftinacy,— --Lucullus  obferving  that  a  body  of  Macedonian  horfe, 

which 
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which  he  had  in  his  army,  were  going  over  to  the  enemy,  caufed  a 
Charge  to  be  founded  immediately,  and  ordered  all  the  reft  of  his 
army  to  advance  :  upon  which,  the  enemy  fuppofing  he  defigned  to 
attack  them,  prefently  fell  upon  the  Macedoni-^ns  with  fuch  fury,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  defend  themfelves,  and  fought  bravely,  inftead  of 
deferting  him  as  they  defigned. 

It  is  of  great  importance  alfo  to   fecure  a  town,  when   you   fufpedt 

its  loyalty,  either  before  or  after  a  viftory. Pompey  fufpedVmg  the; 

fidelity  of  the  Catinenfes,  defired  them  to  let  him  fend  the  fick  men 
whom  he  had  in  his  army  into  their  town,  to  be  taken  care  of  till  they 
were  well  again  :  but  inftead  of  fick  men,  he  fent  a  parcel  of  the 
ftouteft  and  moft  refolute  fellows  he  had  in  his  army  in  difguife,  who  made 
themfelves  maflers  of  the  town  and  kept  it  for  him. Publius  Valerius- 
having  been  offended  by  the  EpidaurianSy  and  millrufting  their  fincerity, 
caufed  a  pardon  to  be  proclaimed  forali  fuch  as  would  come  to  accept, 
of  it  at  a  certain  Temple  without  the  gates  of  their  town  i  upon  which, 
all  the  inhabitants  repairing  thither  for  that  purpofe,  hefliut  the  doors  o£ 
the  Temple  upon  them,  and  fuffered  none  to  return  to  the  town  but 
fuch  as  he  CDuld  confide  in. Alexander  the  Great,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure Thrace  when  he  was  upon  his  march  into  Afia,.  took  all  the  Nobi- 
lity and  leading  men  of  that  Province  along  with  him,  and  allowing, 
them  penfions,  left  the  common  people  to  be  governed  by  men  of  their 
own  condition  :  by  which,  the  Nobility  being  content  with  their  ap- 
pointments, and  the  common  people  haviiig  no  leading  men  to  oppref?,. 
or  inAigate  them  to  rebel,  the  whole  Province  continued  quiet.  But 
of  all  the  methods  that  can  be  taken  to  gain  the  hearts  of  a  people, 
none  contribute  fo  much  as  remarkable  examples  of  continence  and 
juftice;  like  that  of  Scipio  in  Spain,  when  he  returned  a  moft  beauti- 
ful young  Lady,  fafe  and  untouched,  to  her  hufband  and  relations  ;  a 
circumftance  which  conduced  more  to  the  redu<rtion  of  Spain,  than  ^ny 
force  of  arms  could  ever  have  done. Julius  Csfar  acquired  fuch  re- 
putation for  his  juf^ice  in  paying  for  the  wood  which  he  cut  down  to 
make  pahfades  for  his  camps  in  Gaul,  that  it  very  much  facilitated  the 
Gonquelt  of  that  Province.  But  I  think  I  have  now  nothing  more  to 
add  to  thefe  particular  documents,  or  upon  the  Suhjedl  in  general  j  ex- 
cept it  be  to  fay  fomething  concerning  the  nature  of  attacking  and  de- 
fending towns  i  which  1  will  do  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  I  can,  if  I 
have  not  already  trefpaffed  too  much  upon   your  patience. 

Battista.  You  are  (o  very  complaifant  and  obliging.  Sir,  that  we 
fhall  defire  you  to  indulge  our  curiofity  in  thefe  points,  without  any 
apprehenfion  of  being  thought  troublefome  to  you  j  fmce  you  are  fo 
good  to  make  a  free  offer  of  what  we  Ihould  otherwife  have  been 
aihamed  to  alk.     We  fhall  efteera  it  a  very  great  favour  therefore,  as 

well 
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well  AS  aplei&irc,  if  voa  will  be  (o  kind  to  go  on  with  the  Subjcdt.  But 
before  vou  proceed  to  what  you  was  fpcaking  of,  let  us  entreat  you  to 
intorni  us  wlicther  it  is  better  to  continue  a  war  all  the  winter  (accord- 
ing to  the  cullom  of  thcfc  times)  or  to  keep  the  ticld  in  the  funinicr 
only,  and  put  vmir  troops  into  quarters  before  the  winter  comes  on,  as 
the  Ancients  ufcd  to  do. 

Fabrizio.   Indeed,  v^ir,  if  you  had  not  aiTced  this  timely  and  perti- 
nent qucrtion,   I  believe  I  ihould  have  forgot  to  have  faid  any  thing  of 

a  matter  which  yet  delcivcs  much   confidcration   and    attention. 1 

mul^  therefore  beg  leave  to  tell  you  again,  that  the  Ancients  were  wifer, 
and  condudted  their  affairs  with  more  prudence,  than  wc  do  at  prefcnt  i 
"but  cfpeciallv  their  wars  :  for  though  wc  are  guilty  of  great  errors  indeed 
in  many  other  rcfpecls,  we  certainly  are  guilty  of  more  and  greater  in  that. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  or  indifcreet  in  a  General  than  to  carry 
on  a  war  in  winter-time  :  for  in  that  cafe,  the  aggreffor  is  fare  to  run  a 
oreaier  rifque  of  being  ruined  than   thofc  who  ad:  upon  the  defenfive. 
For  as  the  main  end   and  defign   of  all  the  care  and  pains  that  are  be- 
ftowed  in  keeping  up  good  order  and  difcipline,  is  to  lit  and  prepare  an 
army  to  engage  an  enemv  in  a  proper  manner,  a  General  oxight  always 
to  have  that  point  in  view  ;  becaufe  a  complete  vidory  commonly  puts 
an  end  to  a  war.     He  therefore,  who  has  an  orderly    and  wcll-difci- 
plined  army  under  his  command,  will  certainly  have  an  advantage  over 
another  General  who  has   not,  and  be   more   likely   to  come  off  with 
vidory.     Now  it  muft  be  confidered,   that  nothing  is  a  greater  impedi- 
ment to  good  order  and  difcipline  than  rough  fituations,  and  wet  or  cold 
weather  :  for  in  a  bad  fituation  you  cannot  range  your  forces  according 
to  vour  uf'ual  order,  and  hard  weather  will  oblige  you  to  divide  them  : 
in  which  cafe  vou   cannot  ad  with  your  whole  force  againft  an  enemy, 
as  they  are  cantoned  in  villages  and  towns,  and  fortrefles,  at  a  diflance 
from  each  other,  without  any  order  or  regularity,  and  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  neceflity  prefcribes  :   fb  that  all  the  pains  you  have  taken  to  dif- 
cipline your  men,  and  make  them  obferve  good  order,   will  fignify  no- 
thing in  fuch  a  feal'on.     But  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Generals  of  our  times  carry  on  their  wars  in  the  winter  :  for  as  they  arc 
Itrangers  to  all  Ibrt  of  difcipline  and  military  knowledge,  they  are  neither 
fentible  of  the  lofies  and  inconvcniencies  which  muft  necelTarily  refult 
from  dividing  their  forces,  nor  do  they  trouble  their  heads  in  endeavour- 
ing to  eftibli.Oi  that  difcipline  and  good  order  amongft  their  men,  which 

they  never  learnt  thcmfelves. They  ought  to  refled,  however,  upon 

the  numberlels  hardiliips  and  loiTcs  occafioned  by  a  winter-campaign, 
and  to  remember  that  the  defeat  of  the  French  near  the  Garigliano,  in 
the  year  MDIII.  was  owing,  not  fo  much  to  the  bravery  of  the  Spa- 
niards as  to  the  rigour  of  the  feafon.     For  as  I  told  you  before,  thofe 

that 
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that  refolve  to  carry  on  a  war  in  an  enemy's  country  during  the  winter, 
muft  of  neceffity  have  the  worfi:  of  it  :  becaufe,  if  they  keep  their 
men  all  together  in  a  camp,  they  mud  fuffer  much  from  rain  and  cold  ; 
and  if  they  divide  them  into  different  cantonments,  they  muft  greatly 
weaken  their  army.  Whereas,  thofe  that  wait  for  them  at  home  may 
prefently  unite  their  forces,  and  not  only  chufe  their  time  and  place 
of  attack,  but  keep  their  men  fafe  and  freflb  under  cover,  till  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  falling  upon  fome  of  the  enemy's  quarters, 
who  being  divided  and  difperfed  as  it  were,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  make 
any  great  refifiance.  In  this  manner  we  may  account  for  the  defeat  of 
the  French,  which  I  juft  now  mentioned  ;  and  in  this  manner  thofe 
will  always  be  ferved  who  invade  an  enemy  in  the  winter,  that  has  any 
conduci  or  knowledge  of  military  affairs.  If  any  General  therefore 
would  plunge  himfelf  into  fuch  circumflances,  that  neither  the  number, 
nor  difcipline,  nor  good  order,  nor  bravery  of  his  troops,  can  be  of 
any  fervice  to  him,  let  him  carry  on  a  field  war  in  the  winter.  The 
Romans,  however,  in  order  to  make  the  moft  of  thofe  qualifications 
which  they  took  fo  much  pains  to  acquire,  always  avoided  winter-cam- 
paigns with  as  much  care  as  they  did  rough  and  confined  and  incon- 
venient fituations,  or  any  other  impediment  that  might  prevent  them 
from  availing  themfelves  of  their  valour  and  good  diicipline.  This  is 
all  that  I  have  to  fay  at  prefent  in  anfvver  to  your  lafl  queftion.  Let 
us  now  proceed,  if  you  pleafe,  to  the  method  of  attacking  and  de- 
fending towns,  and  the  manner  of  building  and  fortifying  them. 


^39 
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In  what  manner  Towns  and  Fortreffes  are  to  be  built  and  fortified.  Rules 
to  be  obferved  by  thoje  that  are  to  defend  a  Town  that  is  threatened 
with  a  Siege.  Advice  tofuch  as  are  in  want  of  provifons,  when  they 
are  befieged-,  and  to  the  befegers.  That  appearances  are  not  to  be 
trufted  to.  How  to  draw  a  Gar r fon  out  of  a  town  that  is  befieged. 
That  fome  towns  may  be  corrupt ed^  and  others  taken  by  furprize. 
That  good  guards  JJjould  be  kept  at  all  times  and  places  by  the  befieged. 
Different  methods  by  which  they  jnay  convey  private  intelligence  to 
their  friends.  How  to  repair  a  breach,  and  defend  it.  Of  Mines. 
That  the  befeged  Jhould  take  care  to  divide  their  forces  as  little  as  pof- 
fble.  That  when  a  Town  or  Camp  is  furrounded  on  every  fde,  it  is 
fometimes  necejfary  to  expofe  it  to  an  a  fault  on  one  f de.  General  rules 
to  be  obferved  in  military  difcipline.  The  ?nefhod  of  raifing  plenty  of 
horfes  in  any  country.  That  a  General  ought  fo?netimes  to  frike  out 
new  artifices  and  inventions  of  his  o-ivn.     The  Conclufion. 

Fabrizio.  '  ■  ^OWNS  and  Fortreiles,  you  m  ufi:  know,  maybe 
JL  ftrong  either  by  nature  or  art.  Thole  are  ftrong 
by  nature  that  are  either  furrounded  by  rivers  or  moralles,  or  fituated 
upon  a  rock  or  fteep  hill,  Hke  Monaco  and  Sanleo  :  for  fuch  as  are 
fituated  upon  hills  that  are  not  difficult  of  afcent,  are  looked  upon 
Vol.  II.  Y  y  y  as 
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a^  wrak  lince  the  invention  of  mines  and  artillcr\'  :  upon  which  ac- 
count, thole  that   build  fortrclVcs  in   thcfc   tiiiies  otien  chiifc  a  Ùaì. 
ikaation,  and  make   it  llron^i;  by  art.      l'or  this  piirjiolc,  ihcir  firft 
care  is  to  i'ortity   llicir  walls  with   anglCvS,  ballions,  cnreniatcs,  half 
moons,  and  ravelines  ;  that  fo  no  enemy  can  approach  them  with- 
out   being    taken    both    in    front    and     flank.       If    the     walls    arc 
built  very  high,  they  will  be  too  much  expofcd  to  artillery»  if  very 
low,  they  may  eafily  be  fcalcd  :  if  you  throw  up  a  ditch  on  the  out- 
Éic  of  them  to  make  a  fcabdc  more  dit^icult,  and  tlic  ejicmy  fliould 
Cll  it  up,   (which  may  cafily  be  done  by  r  numcrcnis  army)  they  will 
prcfently  become  mailers  of  them.     In  niy  opinionthercfore,   (with 
fubminion  to   better  judges   however)  the  bell  way  to  prevent  that 
would  be  to  build   the   walls  pretty  high,  and  to  throw  up  a  ditch 
father  on  the  infide  than  on  the  outfide  of  them.  This  is  the  llrongcfl 
method   of  fortifying  a  town  :   for  it   not  only   covers  the  beficged 
from  the  fire  of  the  artiller}-,  but  makes  it  a  very  difficult  matter  for 
the  befiegers  either  to   fcale  the   walls   or  fill  up  the  ditch.     Your 
walls  then  ihould  be  of  a  due  height,  and   two  yards  thick  at  leafl, 
to  ftand  the  fire  of  the  enemy's   batteries  :  there  fliould  likewife  be 
towers  ail  along  tliem,  at  the  diftance  of  four  hundred  feet  from  each 
other.     The  ditch  on    the   infide  ought   to  be  no  lefs  than  fixty  feet 
wide  and  twenty-four  deep,  and  all  the  earth  that  is  dug  out  of  it 
ihould  lie  thrown  up  on   that  fide  which  is  next  the  town,  and  fup- 
ported  by  a  wall  built  in  the  ditch,  and  carried  up  the  height  of  a  man 
above  the  ground,  which  will  make  the  ditch  fo  much  the  deeper. 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  I  would  have  cafemates  [J]  about  four 
hundred  feet  from  each  other,    to  rake  thofe  that   might  get  down 
into  it.     The  heavy  artillery  that  is  made  ufe  of  for  the  defence  of 
die  town  fliould  be   planted  on   the  infide  of  the  wall  that  fupports 
the  ditch  :  for  as  the  other  wall  is  to  be  a  high  one,  you  cannot  make 
ufe  of  very  large  pieces  there  without  much  difiiculty  and  inconve- 
nience.    If  the   enemy   attempts   a  fcalade,  the  height  of  the   firfb 
wall  lecures  you  :  if  they   batter  you  with  artillery,  they  mufi:  beat 
down   that  wall  in   the  firfi:  place  ;  and  when  it  is  beat  down  (as  a 
wall  always  falls  towards   that  fide  from  whence  it  is  battered)  the 
ruins  of  it  having  no  ditch  to  bury  them  in,   the  outfide  mufi:  natu- 
rally add  to  the  depth  of  the  ditch  behind  them  :  fo  that  the  enemy 
cannot  well   advance  any   further,    being  ftopped  there  not  only  by 
thofe  ruins,  but  the  ditch   on  the  infide  of  them,  and  the  artillery 
planted  on  the  other  fide  of  that  ditch.     The  only  expedient  they 
have  left  upon  fuch  occafions,  is  to  fill  up  the  ditch,   which  is  a  very 

[/]  Vaults  of  mafon's  work  in  the  flank  of  a  Ballion  next  the  Curtain,  to  fire  upon 
the  enemy. 

difficult 
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difficult  matter  on  account  of  its  greas  width  and  depth,  the  danger 
of  approaching  it  from  the  baftions  and  other  fortihcations  with  which 
it  is  flanked,  and  the  labour  of  climbing  over  the  ruins  with  burdens  of 
fafcines  upon  their  backs  :  fo  that  I  think  a  town  fortified  in  this  man- 
ner may  be  looked  upon  as  impregnable  [g]. 

Battista.  Would  not  the  town  be  ftronger  do  you  think  if 
there  was  another  ditch  on  the  outfide  of  the  wall  ì 

Fabrizio.  Mofl:  certainly.  But  I  meant  that  if  there  was  to  be 
one  ditch  only,  it  would  be  the  beft  way  to  have  it  on  the  infide. 

Battista.  Would  you  chufe  to  have  water  in  the  ditches,  or 
y^rould  you  rather  have  them  dry  ? 

Fabrizio.  People  differ  in  their  opinions  of  that  matter:  becaufe 
ditches  with  water  in  them  fecure  you  againfl:  mines,  and  thofe  that 
have  none  are  harder  to  be  filled  up.  But  upon  the  whole,  I  Ihould 
rather  prefer  dry  ditches,  becaufe  they  are  a  better  fecurity  than  the 
other  :  for  ditches  with  water  in  them  have  fometimes  been  frozen 
over  in  fuch  a  manner  in  winter-time,  that  the  towns  they  were 
defigned  to  fecure,  have  been  taken  without  much  difficulty  ;  as  it 
happened  to  Mirandola,  when  Pope  Julius  laid  fiege  to  it.  But  to 
guard  againft  Mines,  I  would  make  my  ditches  fo  deep,  that  if  any 
one  fhould  attempt  to  work  under  them,  they  mufl:  be  prevented  by 
water.  I  would  likewife  build  a  Caftle,  or  any  kind  of  fortrefs,  with 
the  fame  fort  of  walls  and  ditches  ;  which  would  make  them  very 
difficult,  if  not  impoffible  to  be  taken. 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  advife  thofe  that  have  the  charge  of  de- 
fending a  town  that  is  going  to  be  befieged,  by  no  means  to  fuffer  any 
baftions  or  other  works  to  be  thrown  up  on  the  outfide  of  the  walls,  or 
at  a  little  diftance  from  the  town  :  and  I  would  alfo  advife  thofe  that 
build  fortreffes,  not  to  make  any  place  of  retreat  in  them,  vv'hither  the 
befieged  may  retire  when  the  walls  are  either  beat  down  or  in  pofief- 
fion  of  the  enemy.  The  reafon  of  my  firft:  caution  is,  that  the  Go- 
vernor of  a  town  that  is  befieged,  ought  not  to  do  a  thing  which  will 
■ce/tainly  leflen  his  reputation  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  fiege  :  for 
the  diminution  of  that  will  make  all  his  orders  but  little  regarded,  and 
difcourage  the  Garrifon.  But  this  will  always  be  the  cafe,  if  you  build 
little  forts  out  of  the  town  you  are  to  defend  :  becaufe  they  are  fure 
'to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hand,  it  being  impoifible  in  thefe  times  to 
maintain  fuch  inconfiderable  places  againft  a  train  of  artillery  :  fo  that 
the  lofs  of  them  will  be  the  lofs  of  your  reputation,  and  therefore  m oft: 
probably  of  the  town  itfelf.  '  iWhen  the  Genoefe  rebelled  againft: 
Lewis  XII.  King  of  France,  they  built  fome  trifling  redoubts  upon  the 
hills  that  lie  round  about  Genoa,  which  being  prefently  taken  by  the 

Ig]  Not  fince  the  invention  of  bombs, 

Y  y  y  2  French, 
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Frfnch,  occafioncd  the  iofs  of  that  City.  As  to  the  ftcond  piece  of 
advice  in  relation  to  forircirc«,  I  fay,  that  nothing  can  cxpofc  a  fortrcls  to 
greater  danger,  tlian  to  have  places  of  retreat  into  which  the  garrilbii 
mav  retire  when  thcv  arc  hard  preflcd  :  for  if  it  was  not  for  the  liopcs 
of  finding  I'afcty  in  one  pofl,  after  they  have  abandoned  another,  they 
would  exert  thenifelves  with  more  ohllinacy  and  rclolution  in  dcfend- 
infT  the  firft  i  and  when  that  i^'  deferted,  all  the  reft  will  foon  fall  into 
the  cnemv's  hand.  Of  this  we  have  a  recent  and  memorable  inrtancc 
in  the  Iofs  of  the  Citadel  at  Forli,  w  hen  the  Countefs  Catharine  was 
bcfiegcd  there  bv  Cifar  Borgia,  fon  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  at  the  head 
of  a  French  army.  That  fortrcfs  was  fo  full  of  fuch  places  of  retreat, 
that  a  Garrifon  might  retire  out  of  one  into  another,  and  out  of  that 
into  manv  more  fuccelfwely  upon  occafion  :  for  in  the  firil  place,  there 
was  the  Citadel  ;  and  in  the  next,  a  Calile,  feparated  from  it  by  a  ditch, 
with  a  draw-bridge  upon  it,  over  which  you  might  pals  out  of  one  into 
the  other;  and  in  this  Caftle  there  were  three  divilions  feparated  from 
one  another  by  ditches  full  of  water,  with  draw-bridges  over  them. 
The  Duke  therefore  having  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  of  one  of  thefe 
divifions  witlihis  artillery,  Giovanni  da  Cafale,  who  was  the  Governor, 
inrtead  of  defending  the  breach,  retreated  into  another  divifion  :  upon 
which,  the  Duke's  forces  immediately  entered  that  divifion  without 
oppofiiion,  and  having  got  polleirion  of  the  draw- bridges,  foon  made 
thcmfelves  mailers  of  all  the  reft.  The  Iofs  of  that  fortrefs  then, 
which  was  thought  inexpugnable,  was  owing  to  two  great  errors  ; 
the  firft  in  making  fo  many  conveniencies  of  retreating  from  one  place 
to  another;  and  the  fecond,  in  that  none  of  thofe  places  could  com- 
mand their  bridges  :  fo  that  the  ill  contrivance  of  the  fortrefs,  and  the 
want  of  condud  in  the  garrifon,  defeated  the  magnanimous  refolution 
of  the  Countefs,  who  had  the  courage  to  wait  for  an  army  there,  which 
neither  the  King  of  Naples  nor  the  Duke  of  Milan  durft  face  :  how- 
ever, though  her  efforts  did  not  fucceed,  fhe  gained  much  reputation 
by  fo  generous  a  ftand,  as  appears  from  many  copies  of  veries  made  in 

her  praife  upon  that  occafion. If  I  was  to  build  a  fortrefs  then,  I 

would  make  the  walls  of  it  very  ftrong,  and  fortify  it  with  fuch  ditches 
as  I  have  juiT:  now  defcribed  :  but  I  would  have  no  retreating  places, 
nor  any  thing  elle  on  the  infide  of  it,  but  dwelling  houfes  ;  and  thofe 
too  {o  low,  that  the  Governor  feeing  every  part  of  the  walls  at  one 
glance  of  the  eye  from  the  middle  of  it,  might  know  where  to  fend 
relief  immediately  upon  occafion,  and  the  garrifon  be  convinced  that 
when  the  walls  and  ditch  were  loft,  they  had  no  other  refuge  left  :  but 
if  1  fhould  by  any  means  happen  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  places 
of  retreat,  I  would  contrive  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  every  one  of 
them  iLould  be  able  to  command  its  own  draw-bridge,  which  I  would 

build 
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build  upon  piles  in  the  middle  of  the  ditches  that  feparated  them  from 
each  other. 

Battista.  You  fay  that  fmall  forts  are  not  defenfible  in  thefc  times: 
but,  if  I  miftake  not,  I  have  heard  otliers  alTcrt  that  the  Icfs  any  fort 
was,  the  better  it  might  be  defended. 

Fabrizio.  Their  aflcrtion  is  ill-grounded  then:  becaufe  no  place 
can  be  called  ftrong  at  prefent  where  the  befieged  have  not  room  to 
fecure  themfelves  by  throwing  up  other  ditches  and  ramparts  when  tlie 
enemy  has  got  poflefTion  of  the  firfl:  :  for  fuch  is  the  force  of  artillery, 
that  whoever  depends  upon  one  wall  and  one  ditch  only  will  have  reafon 
to  lament  his  error. 

And  fince  forts  and  baftions  (provided  they  do  not  exceed  the 
common  dimenfions,  for  then  they  may  be  deemed  caftles  and  fortreiTes) 
have  no  room  for  railing  new  works  in  them,  they  muft  prefently  be 
taken  when  they  are  aflaulted.  It  is  therefore  the  beft  way  not  to  build 
any  fuch  forts  at  a  diftance  from  a  town,  but  to  fortify  the  entrance  into 
it,  and  cover  the  gates  with  ravelines  in  fuch  a  manner  that  no  body  can 
either  come  in  or  go  out  of  them  in  a  right  line  j  befides  which,  there 
fliould  be  a  ditch  betwixt  the  raveline  and  the  gate,  with  a  draw-bridge 
upon  it.  It  is  a  good  way  to  have  a  Portcullis  likewife  at  every  oate  to 
let  in  your  men  again  after  they  have  made  a  fally,  and  to  hinder  the 
enemy  from  entering  with  them  if  they  fhould  be  purfued.  This  is 
the  ufe  of  Portcullifes  :  (which  the  ancients  called  CataraSice)  for  upon 
fuch  occafions  you  could  not  receive  any  benefit  either  from  the  draw- 
bridge or  the  gate  itfelf,  both  of  them  being  crowded  with  men. 

Battista.  I  have  feen  Portcullifes  in  Germany  made  of  wooden 
bars  in  the  form  of  an  iron  grate  3  but  thofe  that  are  ufed  in  Italy,  are 
all  made  of  whole  planks  :  pray  what  is  the  reafon  of  this  difference  ? 
and  which  of  them  are  mofi  ferviceable  ? 

Fabrizio.  I  mufl  tell  you  again,  that  the  ancient  military  cuflofns 
and  inftitutions  are  almoft  aboliflied  in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  but  in 
Italy  they  feem  to  be  totally  extindV;  and  if  we  have  any  good  thing  to 
boaft  of,  it  is  entirely  borrowed  from  the  Ultramontanes.  You  mufl 
have  heard,  and  perhaps  fome  of  the  company  may  remember,  in  how 
feeble  and  flight  a  manner  we  ufed  to  fortify  our  towns  and  caliles  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Charles  VIII.  King  of  France,  into  Italy  in  the  year 
MDXCIV,  The  merlons  or  fpaces  in  the  walls  betwixt  the  embrafures 
were  not  above  a  foot  thick;  the  embrafures  themfelves  were  made  very 
narrow  on  the  outfide,  and  wide  within,  with  many  other  defedls  which 
it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate  :  for  when  the  merlons  are  made 
fo  flight  they  are  foon  beat  down,  and  embrafures  of  that  conftrudion 
are  prefently  laid  open.  But  now  we  have  learnt  from  the  French  to 
make  our  merlons  ftrong  and  fubflantial  ;  and  though  our  embrafures 
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arc  dill  wide  wliliin,  and  grow  narrower  ami  narrower  to  the  micKllc  of 
the  wall,  atier  which  they  l^egin  to  open  again  and  grow  wider  and 
wider  to  the  ouifidc,  the  artillery  cannot  be  lb  cafily  dilmounted,  nor 
the  men  driven  from  the  parapets.  The  Frcncli  have  likewifc  many 
other  improvements  and  inventions  which  our  Soldiers  have  never  iecn, 
and  thcrtt'orc  caiinot  imitate  :  amongi\  thcfe  I  might  mention  the  port- 
cullilics  you  jiift  now  Tpoke  of,  made  in  the  form  of  an  iron  grate, 
which  -are  much  better  than  ours  :  for  if  you  make  ufe  of  one  that  is 
made  of  whole  planks  for  the  defence  of  a  gate,  when  it  is  let  down 
you  Ihut  yourfelf  dole  up,  and  caiinot  annoy  the  enemy  through  it  ; 
fo  that  they  may  cither  hew  it  down  with  axes,  or  fet  fire  to  it  without 
Qny  danger:  but  if  it  is  made  like  a  grate  you  may  eafily  defend  it 
ag.iinrt  them,   cither  with  Ipikes  or  firing  (liot  through  the  intcrftices  of 

the  bars. 

Battista.  I  have  obferved  another  Ultramontane  invention  which 
has  been  imitated  of  late  in  Italy,  which  is,  to  make  the  fpokes  of  the 
wheels  of  our  artillery-carriages  incline  obliquely  from  the  fellies  to  the 
nave.  Now  1  Ihould  be  very  glad  to  krK)w  the  reafon  of  this,  becaufc 
i  alwavs  thought  Ifraight  fpokes  had  been  ftronger  than  any  others, 

Fabrizio.  Y'ou  mult  not  look  upon  this  deviation  from  common 
cullom  as  ciiher  the  effedl  of  whim  or  caprice,  or  for  the  fake  of  or- 
nament :   for  where   flrcngth  is  abfolutely  neceflary  but  little  account 
ou2;ht   to   be    made   of  beauty.     The  true   reafon   then  of   svhat   you 
have  obferved,  is  that  fuch  wheels  are  fafer  and  flironger  than  our  own  : 
for  when   the  carriage  is  loaded  it  cither  goes  even  or  inclines  to  one 
fide  :  when  it  goes  even,  each  wheel  fuftains  an  equal  fliare  of  the  weight 
and   is   not   too  much   opprefled   by  it:  but  when  it  inclines  to  either 
fide,  the  weight   lies  wholly  upon  one  of  the  wheels.     If  the  fpokes 
therefore  are  llraight  they  are  foon  broken  in  that  cafe;  becaufe  if  the 
wheel  inclines,  tlie  fpokes  muft   incline   alfo,  and  cannot   fupport  the 
weight  that  prcffes  upon   them.     So  that  the  French  judge   rightly  in 
fetting  the  fpokes  of  their  wheels  obliquely  to  the  nave:  for  when  the 
carriage  inclines  to  cne  fide,  and   the  weiglit  bears  dire(5i:ly  upon  them, 
inllead  of  oblique  they  will  then  become  itraight  in  a  line  with  it,  and 
confcquentle  better  able  to  fupport  the  whole  than  they  were  to  beat- 
one  half  of  the  load  when  the  carriage  went  even.     But  to  return  to 
our  towns  and  fortreHes. 

The  French  have  likewife  another  method  of  fecuring  the  gates  of 
their  towns,  and  of  letting  their  men  in  and  out  of  them  with  more 
cafe  and  convenience  when  they  are  befieged,  which  I  have  not  yet 
I'cen  practifcd  in  Italy.  They  creót  two  perpendicular  piles  or  pillars  at 
the  end  of  the  draw-bridge  on  the  outlide  oi'  the  ditch  j  upon  each  of 
which   they  balance   a  beam  in  fuch  a    manner  that  one   half  of  it 

hangs 
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hangs  over  the  bridge,  and  the  other  on  tlie  outfide  of  it.  Thofe  parts 
of  them  which  hang  on  the  outfide  are  joined  together  with  crofs  bars 
like  a  grate,  and  at  that  end  of  each  beam  which  hangs  over  the  bridge 
they  fix  a  chain  and  faften  it  to  the  bridge  :  fo  that  when  they  have  a 
mind  to  {hut  up  that  end  of  the  bridge  they  loofe  the  ciiains  and  let 
the  grate  fall  ;  and  when  they  would  open  it  they  draw  home  the 
chains  and  hoill  the  grate  up  again  :.  by  thefe  means  they  can  raife  it 
up  to  fuch  a  height  that  either  foot  only,  or  horfe,  if  it  is  necelTary, 
may  pafs  under,  or  may  flmt  the  paflage  up  fo  clofe  that  no  body  at 
all  can  get  through  j  as  the  grate  is  raifed  and  lowered  like  the  port  of 
an  embrafure.  This  I  take  to  be  a  better  contrivance  than  the  Portcul- 
lis ;  becaufe  the   grate  does   not   fall  perpendicularly  like  a  Portcullis  ; 

aiKl  therefore  is  not  fo  liable  to  be  obflrudted  by  an  enemy.— r Thofe  then 

that  would  fortify  a  town  in  a  proper  manner,  fliould  obferve  thefe  di- 
rections :  befidcs  which,  they  fliould  not  fuffer  any  lands  to  be  tilled  nor 
buildings  to  be  eredied  within  a  mile  at  leaft  of  it  i  the  whole  country 
round  it  fliould  be  quite  clear  and  open,  free  from  all  thickets,  or 
banks,  or  plantations,  or  houfes,  which  may  hinder  the  profpec5t  of 
the  befieged,  and  afford  flielter  to  an  enemy  in  his  approaches. Re- 
member hkewife  that  a  town,  where  the  banks  of  its  outfide  ditch  are 
higher  than  the  common  furface  of  the  earth,  may  be  accounted  very 
weak  :  for  inftead  of  doing  you  any  good,  they  only  ferve  to  cover  the 
enemy,  and  mafk  their  batteries,  which  they  may  eafily  open  upon  you 

from  thence. But  let  us  now  proceed  to  fliew  what  is  to  be  done 

within  a  fortified  town  for  its  greater  fecurity  againft  an  enemy. 

I  will  not  trefpafs  fo  much  upon  your  time  and  patience  as  to  tell  you- 
that  befides  the  dircdibns  already  given,  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary  to  be 
well  furnifhed  with  ammunition  and  provifions  for  the  garrifon  ;  be- 
caufe every  body  muft  know  this,  and  that  without  fuch  (lores  all 
other  precautions  and  preparations  are  to  no  purpofe.  I  ihall  only  fay 
in  general,  that  there  are  two  rules  which  lliould  never  be  forgotten 
upon  fuch  occafions  :  the  firft  is,  to  provide  yourfelf  with  every  thing 
that  you  think  you  may  want  ;  and  the  next,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
availing  themfelves  of  any  thing  that  may  be  of  fervice  to  them  in  the 
country  round  about  you  :  for  which  purpofe,  if  there  be  any  forage,. 
or  catde,  or  any  thing  elfe,  that  you  cannot  carry  ofi"  into  the 
town,  you  ought  by  all  means  to  deftroy  it.  You  ought  likewife  to 
take  care  that  nothing  be  done  in  a  tumultuous  or  diforderly  manner,. 
and  that  every  man  may  know  his  (lation,  and  what  part  he  is  to  adt 
upon  any  occafion.  It  is  necefi^ary  therefore  to  give  (hid:  orders  that 
all  the  old  men,  women,  children,  and  fick  people,  fhould  keep  clofe 
in  their  houfes,  in  order  to  leave  every  pafiage  clear  and  open  for  thofe 
that  are  young  and  fit  for  a(^ion  3  fome  of  whom  fliould  always  be  under 
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arm?  at  \hc  walls,  others  at  the  gates,  and  others  at  the  principal  pallcs 
in  tlic  town,  to  be  ready  upon  any  luddcn  emergency  :  there  IhoiiM 
be  particular  parties  ahb  which  ihould  not  be  confined  to  any  certain 
rtation,  but  appointed  to  I'uccour  any  quarter  wliere  there  Ihould  be 
occ.ilion  for  it  :  (0  that  when  luch  a  dilpolition  is  made,  it  is  hardly 
|X)t1ible   that   any   tumult  ihould   happen   which   may  throw  you  into 

contution. There  is  another  thing  to  be  remembered  both  in  be- 

lieging  and  dclending  a  town  ;  which  is,  that  nothing  encourages  an 
enemy  lb  much  as  tlicir  knowing  tliat  it  has  not  been  ufcd  to  lieges: 
Jbr  it  olten  happens  that  a  town  is  loft  through  fear  alone,  without 
waiting  for  an  alVault.  The  bcficgers  therefore  ihould  endeavour  by  all 
means  to  appear  as  powerful  and  formidable  as  they  can,  and  take  every 
opportunity  of  making  the  moft  oftentaiious  difplay  of  their  ftrength  : 
the  befieged,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  to  poll:  the  ftouteft  of  their 
men  in  places  where  they  are  attacked  with  the  grcateft  fury,  and  fuch 
as  arc  neither  to  be  impofed  upon  by  appearances,  nor  driven  from 
their  ports  by  any  thing  but  downright  force  of  arms  :  for  if  the  enemy 
fails  in  the  firft  attempt,  the  befieged  will  take  courage  ;  and  tht  enemy 
perceiving  they  are  not  to  be  difmayed  by  fliew  alone,  muft  be  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  other  methods. The  engines  which  the  An- 
cients made  ufe  of  in  the  defence  of  a  town  were  manyj  the  chief  of 
which  were  fuch  as  threw  darts  and  huge  ftoncs  to  a  great  diftance, 
and  with  aftonirhing  force:  they  made  ufe  of  feveral  likewife  in  be- 
lieging  towns,  as  the  battering  ram,  the  tortoile,  and  many  others  [b]  : 
initead  of  which,  great  guns  are  now  ufcd  both  by  befiegers  and  thofe 
tlut  are  befieged.     But  to  return. 

A  Governor  of  a  town  then  muft  take  care  neither  to  be  furprlzed 
by  famine,  nor  forced  bv  afTiult  :  as  to  famine,  I  told  you  before  that 
he  ought  to  lay  in  a  plentiful  ftock  of  provifions  and  ammunition  be- 
fore the  fiege  begins:  but  if  the  fiege  ihould  prove  a  very  long  one,  and 
they  Ihould  fail  at  laft,  he  muft  then  devile  fome  extraordinary  me- 
thod of  procuring  fupplies  from  his  Iricnds  and  allies,  efpecially  if  a 
river  runs  throuizh  the  town,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Cafilinum  did  from 
the  Romans  :  for  when  that  place  was  fo  clofcly  inverted  by  Hannibal 
that  they  could  fend  them  no  other  forts  of  viduals,  they  threw  great 
(juantities  of  luits  into  a  river  that  ran  through  the  middle  of  their 
to.vn,  which  being  carried  down  by  the  rtream  efcaped  the  enemy's 
notice,  and  fupplied  the  befieged  with  food  for  a  confiderable  time. 
The  inhabitants  of  fome  towns  which  have  been  belleged,  in  order  to 
make  the  enemy  defoair  of  reducing  them  by  famine,  have  cither 
Uirown  a  great  quantity  of  bread  over  their    walls,  or  gorged  an   ox 

[h]  The  Reader  may  fee  an  account  and  dcfcription  of  them  all  in  Danct'i  Diéìionary, 
under  the  word  arr.j. 
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with  corn,  and  then  turned  it  out  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hand  ;  that 
fo  when  they  killed  it,  and  found  its  ftomach  fo  full  of  corn,  they 

might  imagine  they  had  abundance  in  the  town. On  the  other  hand, 

feme  great  Generals  have  ufed  as  many  artifices  and  expedients  to  di- 
ftrefs  a  town.  Fabius  Maximus  fuffered  the  Campanians  to  fow  their 
fields  before  he  inverted  their  city,  in  order  to  diminifli  their  Stores. 
"When  Dionyfius  lay  before  Rhegium,  he  offered  the  people  terms  of 
accommodation,  and  during  the  treaty  prevailed  upon  them  to  furnifli 
him  with  a  large  quantity  of  provifions  :  but  when  he  had  thus  leflcned 
their  ftock  and  increafed  his  own,  he  immediately  blocked  up  the  town 
fo  flraitly  on  every  fide  that  he  foon  obliged  them  to  give  it  up.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  having  a  defign  upon  Leucadia,  firft  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  turned  all  the  inhabitants  into 
that  place;  which   at  laft  filled  it  fo  full  of  people,  that  he  prefently 

reduced  it  by  famine. As  to  affaults,  I  told  you  before  that  it  is  of 

the  utmoft  importance  to  repel  the  firft  attack  :  for  the  Romans  took 
many  towns  by  fuddenly  aiTaulting  them  on  every  fide,  (which  they 
called  aggj-edi  urbem  corona)  as  Scipio  did  when  he  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  New  Carthage  in  Spain.  If  fuch  an  affault  therefore  can  be  fuftained, 
the  enemy  will  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  fucceed  afterwards  :  for 
though  they  fliould  get  into  a  town,  the  inhabitants  may  find  fome  re- 
medy, if  they  are  not  wanting  to  themfelves  ;  and  it  has  often  hap- 
pened even  in  that  cafe,  that  the  affailants  have  either  been  all  knocked 
on  the  head,  or  driven  out  again  ;  efpecially  when  the  inhabitants  have 
got  into  garret  windows,  or  upon  the  tops  of  houfes  and  turrets,  and 
fought  them  from  thence.  To  prevent  this,  the  afiTailants  commonly 
either  fet  open  the  gates  to  make  way  for  the  others  to  efcape  with 
fafety,  or  gave  orders  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  every  one,  not  to 
hurt  any  body  but  fuch  as  were  in  arms,  and  to  fpare  all  thofe  that 
would  lay  them  down  :  and  this  has  frequently  been  of  great  fervice 

upon  fuch  occafions. It  is  an  eafy  matter  likewife  to  make  yourfelf 

mafter  of  a  town  if  you  come  fuddenly  and  unexpedledly  upon  it;  that 
is,  if  you  are  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  it  with  your  army,  that  the  in- 
habitants do  not  fufped  you  of  any  defign  of  that  kind,  or  imagine 
they  fhall  have  fufficient  notice  of  your  approach  :  fo  that  if  you  can 
make  along  and  hafty  march  or  two,  and  fall  unawares  upon  it,  you  are 
almoft  fure  to  fucceed. — —I  would  willingly  pafs  over  fome  tranlac- 
tions  in  filence  that  have  happened  in  our  own  times,  as  it  would  be 
difagreeable  to  talk  of  myfelf  and  my  own  exploits  ;  and  what  to  fay 
of  others  I  cannot  well  tell.  Neverthelefs,  I  cannot  help  propofing 
the  example  of  Cafar  Borgia  (commonly  called  Duke  Valentine)  in  this 
refpeit,  as  worthy  of  imitation  :  for  v/hen  he  lay  with  his  army  at  No- 
cera,  and  pretended  a  defign  upon  Camerino,  he  fuddenly  invaded  the 
Vol.  II.  Z  z  z  Duchy 
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Duchy  of  Urbino,  an  1  m:\dc  himrdf  nialkr  of  a  ihitc  in  one  day  with- 
out any  dirticulty,  which  another  man  could  not  have  reduced  without 
bcftowinii;  much  time  and  cvpcncc  upon  it,  it  at  all.  It  hchovcs  thole 
thit  are  bcficgcd  likcwifc  to  beware  of  tricks  and  Ihatagems  in  the 
enemy,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  trull  to  any  appearance,  thoui^h 
ever  1Ò  ufual  and  familiar  to  them,  but  to  fufpc»lt  there  is  fomc  mil- 
chicf  lurking  un(icr  it.  DomiTius  Calvinus  layinf:  fi<fge  to  a  town,  ufcd 
to  march  round  it  every  d.iy  with  a  good  part  of  his  army  :  fo  that  the 
beficr^ed,  imagining  at  lall  he  did  It  only  for  cxcrcifc,  began  to  grow  re- 
niifs  in  their  guards  ;  which  Oomitius  perceiving,  made  an  allault  upoii 
the  town,  and  carried  it.  Some  Generals  who  have  had  intelligence 
of  troops  that  were  upon  their. march  to  relieve  a  place  they  had 
inverted,  have  drefl'ed  a  body  of  their  own  Soldiers  in  the  enemy's 
liven',  and  furnilhed  them  with  the  fame  colours,  who  being  admitted 
into  the  town  have  prcfently  made  themfclves  maflcrs  of  it.  Citnon, 
the  Athenian,  fct  fire  to  a  Temple  one  night  that  ftood  without  the 
gates  of  a  town  he  dcfigned  to  furprize  :  upon  which,  all  the  people 
running  out  of  it  to  extinguidi  the  tiamcs,  left  the  town  to  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy.  Others,  having  met  with  a  party  of  forragers  who 
were  fent  out  of  a  fortrcfs,  have  put  them  all  to  thefword,  and  difguif- 
cd  fome  of  their  own  men  in  their  cloaths,   who  hive  afterwards  given 

up  the  place  to  them. Befides  thefe  artifices,  the  Ancieiits  ufed  fome 

others  to  draw  the  garrifon  out  of  a  town  they  had  a  dciign  upon. 
Wlien  Scipio  commanded  the  Roman  armies  in  Africa,  he  was  very 
defirous  to  make  himfelf  maftcr  of  fome  ftrong  places  which  were  well 
garrifoncd  bv  the  Carthaginians  :  for  which  parpofc,  he  made  a  feint 
of  allaultinG:  them,  but  foon  dcfifted  from  the  attempt,  and  marched 
awav  again  to  a  great  diftance,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  the  enemy. 
Hannibal  therefore  being  deceived  by  appearances,  immediately  drew 
nil  the  garrifons  out  of  them  in  order  to  purfue  him  with  greater  force, 
in  hopes  of  entirely  crulliing  him  :  but  Scipio  being  informed  of  this, 
fent  MaHmilTa  with  a  fufficient  number  of  men  by  another  route,  who 
prefently  got  pofTelTion  of  them.  Pyrrhus  laying  fiege  to  the  Capital  of 
lUyria  (now  Sclavonia)  where  there  was  a  very  ftrong  garrifon,  pre- 
tended at  la  ft  to  dtlpair  of  reducing  it,  and  turning  his  arms  againft 
'Other  towns  which  were  not  fo  well  defended,  obliged  the  enemy  to 
draw  the  greater  part  of  the  garrifon  out  of  the  Capital  to  relieve 
them  :  after  which,  he  fuddenly  returned  thither  with  his  army,  and 
took  it  without  any  difficulty.  Many  have  poifoned  wells  and  fprings, 
and  diverted  the  courfe  of  rivers,  to  make  thenifelves  marters  of  a  town; 
but  have  not  always  fucceeded  in  that:  others  have  endeavoured  to  dif- 
may  the  inhabitants,  by  caufing  a  report  to  be  fprcad  that  they  have 
lately  gained  fome  confiderable  advantage,  and  daily  exped:  a  powerful 

reinforcement. 
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r-einforcement.     Some  Generals  have  made  themfelves  mailers  of  towns 
by  holding  a  private  correfpondence  with,  and  corrupting;  one  party  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  for  which  purpofc  they  have  made  uie  of  leverai  diffe- 
rent methods:  others  have  Tent  one  of  their  chief  Confidants  amongfl 
them,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  defertion,  has  gained  great  credit  in 
the  townj  and  afterwards  betrayed  it,  either  by  giving  intelligence  to  his 
friend  in  what  manner  the  guards  were  ported,  or  by  preventing  a  gate 
from  being  Unit  again  (when  it  had  been  opened  upon  any  occafion)  by 
the  breaking  down  of  a  carriage  in  it,  or  by  fome  other  means  to  faci- 
litate the  entrance  of  the  enemy.     Hannibal  prevailed  upon  an  officer 
to  betray  a  garrilon  to  him  belonging  to  the  Romans,   which  was   ef- 
fedled  in  this  manner  :   the  officer  got  leave  to  go  a  hunting  in  the  night 
under  a  pretence  that  he  durft  not  do  it  in  the  day-time,  lell  he  ffiould 
be  taken  by  the  enemy;  and  returning  before  morning,  contrived  mat- 
ters fo  well  that   he  got  feveral  of  Hannibal's  men  admitted  with   him 
in  dilguife,   who  immediately  killed  the  guards,  and  delivered  up  one  of 
the  gates  to  Hannibal.     Some  towns  have  been  taken  by  foffering  their 
garrifon  to  make  a  fally  upon  the  enemy,  and   then  to  purfue  them  to 
too  great  a  diftance  when  they  pretended  to  By  before  them  :   by  which 
they  have  been  drawn   into  an   ambuili  and  cut  off.     Many  Generals 
(and  Hannibal  among  the  rci\)  have  let  a  befieged  enemy  get  poffeffion 
of  their  camp,  in  order  to  throw  themfelves  betwixt  them   and   the 
town,  and  fo  prevent  their  retreat.     Others  have  impofed  upon  them 
by  pretending  to   raife  the   fiege,  as   Phormio  the  Athenian   did  :  for 
after  he  had  lain  fome  time  before   tlie  city  of  Calcedon,  and  ravaged 
all  the  country  round  about  it,  the  inhabitants  fent  ambaffadors  to  him, 
whom  he  received  Vv'ith   much  courtefy,  and  made  them  fo  many  fair 
promifes  that  having  lulled  them  into  fecurity,  he  decamped  and  marched 
away  to  a  dillance  from   the  city  :  but  whilll:  they  were  weak  enough 
to  imagine  they  had  got  entirely   quit  of  him,  and  had  laid  afide  all 
care  of  their  defence  upon  the  ftrength  of  his  promiies,  he  fuddenly 
returned,  and  falling  upon  them  when  they  did  not  expedt  luch  a  vifit, 
prefently  took  the  city.     The  inhabitants  of  a  befieged  town  ought  like- 
wife  to  fecure  themfelves  by  all  means  againft  any  of  their  own  tovvnf- 
men  whofe  fidelity  they  have  reafon  to  fufped:  but  they  may  fometimes 
work  upon  them  more  effedually  by  kindneffes  than  feverity  and  harlh 
treatment.     Marcellus  knew  that  Lucius  Bancius  of  Nola  was  inclined 
to  favour  Hannibal  ;  yet  he  behaved  to  him  with  fo  much  generofity, 
that  inftead  of  an  enemy  he  became  his  firm  friend.     They  Ihould  alfo 
be  at  leafl  as  much  upon  their  guard  when  the  enemy  is  at  fome  dif- 
tancc  as  when  he  is  near  at  hand;  and  to  be  particularly  careful  in  guard- 
ing thofe  places  which  they  think  are  leaft  expofed  to  danger  :  for  many 
towns  have  been  loft  by  being  affaul ted  in  a  part  which  has  been  thought 
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the  mort  lecurc.  'I'lic  re.ifoii  ot"  t'nis  is,  either  l^ccaufc  that  part  lias  been 
rcallv  llron^T  ot  itlclf,  and  tiicrctbre  ncgledcd  ;  or  bccaulc  the  cncmv 
l)as  artfully  ilìade  a  ihjw  où  ilorniinc^  one  pirt  with  great  noilc  and 
alarm,  whilll  he  was  aliaulting  another  in  good  order  ami  filence.  The 
lKhc<»cd  therefore  above  all  things  ihoiild  take  the  utiiioll:  care  to  have 
their  walls  always  well  guarded,  but  cfpccially  in  the  niglit-tuìie  ;  and 
not  only  to  poll  men  there,  but  tierce  and  quick-nofcd  dogs  alfo,  to 
fmcll  out  an  enemy  at  a  dilbnce,  and  to  give  an  alarm  by  their  bark- 
ing :  for  dof»s  and  gcefc  too  have  fometimcs  been  the  prefcrvation  of  a 
fortrefs,  as  thcv  were  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome  when  it  was  befiegcd  by 
the  Gauls.  When  the  Spartans  laid  fiege  to  Athens,  Alcibiadcs  or- 
dered that  whenever  he  Ihould  hoift  a  light  in  the  night,  every  guard 
Ihoiild  do  the  fame,  upon  pain  of  fevere  punifhmcnt  in  cafe  of  negicét. 
Iphicratcs  the  Athenian,  tinding  a  Centinel  alkep  at  his  port,  immedi- 
ately killed  him,  and  faid  he  bad  only  left  him  as  he  found  him. 

Some  who  have  been  befieged  have  found   out  ditferent  methods  of 
conveying  intelligence  to  their  friends  ;  as  in  the  firft  place,  by  writing 
letters  to'them  in  cyphers,  when  they  durft  not  trull:  the  mcflenger  with 
a  verbal  errand,  and  concealing  the  letters  in    fonie  manner  or  other. 
The  nature  of  the  cyphers  hath  been  devifed  and  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  betbre-hand;   and  the  methods  of  concealing  them  various.  Some 
have  written  what  they  had  to  fay  in  the  fcabbard  of  a  fword  :  others 
have   put  their  letters  into  pafte,  which   they  have  baked  and  given  to 
the  bearer  for   food   upon   the   road:  others  have  concealed  them  in 
their  private  parts  ;  and  others  again  under  the  collar  of  the  melTenger's 
do<T.     Some  have  written  letters  about  common  bufinefs,  and  interlined 
them  with  their  main  purpofe  written  in  a  certain  compofition,   which 
will  not  appear  till  they  have  been  dipped  in  water,  and  held  to  a  fire. 
This  method  has  been  very   artfully  pradtifed  in  our   own  times  by   a 
perfon,  who  having  occafion  to  communicate  a  fecret  to  fome  of  his 
friends  that  lived  in  a  town  which  was  befieged,  and  not  daring  to  truft 
any  meffenger  with  it,  fent  letters  of  excommunication  written  in  the 
ufual  flile,  but  interlined  in  the  manner  I  have  been  fpeaking  of;  which 
being  fixed  to  the  doors  of  the  Churches  there,  were  foon  taken  down, 
and  the  contents  of  them  perfectly  underftood  by  thofe  v/ho  knew  from 
whom  they  came   by  fome   particular   marks  :  and  this  is  a  very  good 
way  ;  for  thofe  that  carry  fuch  letters  cannot   know  the  fecret  contents 
of  them,  nor  can  there   be  any  danger  of  their  being  difcovcred  by  an 
enemy.     In   fliort   there  are  a  thoul'and  other  methods  of  giving  and 
receiving  fecret  intelligence  which  any  man  may  either  invent  himfelf, 
or  learn  from  others  :  but  it  is  a  much  eafier  matter  to  convey  intelli- 
gence to  thofe  that  are  befieged,  than  for  them   to   fend   any  to  their 
friends  J  bccaufe  none  can  be  carried  out  of  a  town,  except  by  fuch  as 

pretend 
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pretend  to  be  deferters;  which  is  a  very  uncertain  and  hazardous  me- 
thod, efpecially  if  the  enemy  be  vigilant  and  circumfpeót  :  whereas 
thofe  that  want  to  carry  intelligence  to  the  befieged  have  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  get  into  the  enemy's  camp  (which  they  may  do  under 
almoft  any  pretence)  and  take  their  opportunity  of  flipping  from  thence 
into  the  town. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  prefent  method  of  repairing  and  de- 
fending a  breach  in  the  walls  of  a  town. If  you  Ihould  happen  to 

be  blocked  up  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  ditch  on  the  infide  of  the 
walls,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  at  a  breach  that 
may  be  made  by  their  artillery,  you  mufi:  make  a  ditch  behind  that 
part  which  they  are  battering,  at  leaft  Sixty  feet  wide,  and  throw  up- 
all  the  earth  that  is  dug  out  of  it  towards  the  town,  to  form  a  good 
rampart,  and  add  to  the  depth  of  the  ditch:  and  this  you  muft  carry 
on  with  fuch  diligence,  that  when  the  wall  is  beat  down,  the  ditch  may 
be  at  leaft  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  It  is  neceffary  likewife  to  flank  the 
ditch  with  a  cafemate  at  each  end  of  it  whilfl:  you  have  time  :  and  if 
the  wall  be  fubftantial  enough  to  hold  out  till  thefe  works  are  finifhed, 
you  will  be  flronger  on  that  flde  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  town  : 
for  then  you  will  have  a  complete  ditch  there  of  that  fort  which  I  re- 
commended a  little  while  ago^  but  if  the  wall  be  fo  weak  that  you  can- 
cot  have  time  to  do  all  this,  you  mufl  then  depend  upon  your  men, 
and  exert  your  utmoft  vigour  to  defend  the  breach.  This  method  was 
purfued  by  the  Pifans  when  the  Florentines  laid  fiege  to  their  city:  and 
indeed  they  were  very  well  enabled  to  do  it  ;  for  their  walls  were  io 
ftrong  that  they  had  time  enough  before  them,  and  the  foil  upon 
which  their  city  is  built,  is  very  proper  for  making  ditches  and  ramparts: 
but  if  either  of  thofe  conveniencies  had  failed  them,  they  muff  inevi- 
tably have  been  undone.  It  is  the  befl  way,  however,  as  I  faid  before,, 
to  have  fuch  ditches  ready  made  all  round  the  walls  in  good  time  :  for 
then  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  any  enemy. 

The  Ancients  fometimes  made  themfelves  maflers  of  a  town  by  min- 
ing :  and  this  they  did  either  by  working  a  pafTage  privately  under 
ground  into  the  middle  of  the  place,  and  entering  their  men  that  way, 
as  the  Romans  did  at  Veii  ;  or  by  undermining  the  walls  only  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  make  them  tumble  down.  The  latter  method  is  now 
mofl  in  ufe;  which  is  the  reafon  that  towns  that  fland  high  are  ac- 
counted weaker  than  others,  becaufe  more  fubje(ft  to  be  undermined  : 
and  when  they  are  fo,  if  the  mines  are  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  a 
lighted  match  put  to  a  train  that  leads  to  them,  they  not  only  blow  up 
the  walls,  but  fplit  the  rocks  upon  which  they  are  built,  and  tear  a 
whole  fortrefs  to  pieces  at  once.  The  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  build 
upon  a  plain,  and  to  make  the  ditch  that  furrounds  your  fortrefs  fo 

deep 
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deep  thit  an  enemy  caniiot  work  unilcr  it  without  coiiVin;^  to  water, 
whxh  is  the  bell  dclcncc  ngainll  mines.  But  if  you  arc  in  a  tcjwn 
which  llamis  upon  a  rock  or  hill,  ilic  only  rcmeclv  is  to  dig  leve- 
rai deep  wells  along  the  toot  of  the  wall  (  n  the  iiiliJc,  which  mav 
icrvc  to  give  vent  to  the  powder  when  a  mine  is  ùirung.  '1  here  is 
indeed  another  expedient,  and  a  very  good  one  too,  which  is  to  coun- 
termine the  enemy,  provided  vou  can  dil'covcr  their  mines  ;  but  that 
i&  a  very  ditiicult  matter,   if  they  take  proper  care  to  conceal  them. 

The  Governor  of  a  town  that  is  befieged  oui^ht  li^ewife  to  take  great 
care  that  lie  be  not  furprized  whilll  the  garrilou  are  either  refrelhing  or 
rcpofini;  thcmfelves  ;  as  ahtr  an  alfault,  or  wlien  the  guards  are  re- 
lieved, (which  is  generally  at  the  break  of  day  in  the  morning,  and 
bv  twilight  in  the  evening)  but  efpecially  whillt  they  are  at  their  meals: 
tor  at  thofe  times  many  towns  have  been  furprized,  and  many  (allies 
made  which  have  proved  fatal  to  the  befiegcrs  :  upon  which  account. 
It  is  highly  necelfary  to  keep  a  ftri^t  guard  always  in  every  quarter, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  garrifon  under  arms.  Another  thing  I 
inwii  not  forget  to  tell  you,  which  is,  that  the  chief  difHculty  in  de- 
lendinc;  either  a  town  or  a  camp  is  occafioned  by  vour  being  obliged  to 
divide  your  men  :  for  as  the  enemy  may  allault  you  at  any  time,  or  any 
place  he  thinks  proper,  with  all  his  forces  at  once,  you  mull  keep  a 
conllant  guard  at  every  place:  fo  that  when  he  attacks  ycu  with  his 
whole  (Ircngth,  you  can  only  defend  yourfclf  with  part  of  your  own  [/]. 

The  bcfieged  are  likewife  often  in  danger  of  being  totally  ruined 

at  one  ftroke  ;  whereas  the  beficgers  have  nothing  to  fear  but  a  repulfe: 
upon  which  confideration,  lome  who  have  been  blocked  up  either  in 
a  town  or  in  a  camp,  have  made  a  fudden  fally  with  all  their  forces, 
though  they  were  inferior  to  the  enemy,  and  utterly  difperfed  them; 
as  Marcellus  did  at  Nola,  and  Julius  Casfar  in  Gaul;  the  latter  of  whom 
being  attacked  in  his  camp  by  a  very  powerful  army,  and  finding  he 
was  neither  able  to  defend  himfelf  there,  nor  fall  upon  the  enemy  with 
his  whole  rtrcngth,  bccaufe  he  was  forced  to  divide  it  to  fecure  every 
part  of  his  camp,  threw  open  the  entrenchments  on  one  fide,  and  fa- 
cing about  that  way  with  all  his  men,  exerted  himfelf  with  luch  vigour 
and  courage  that  he  totally  defeated  the  enemy.  The  conftancy  and 
refolution  of  the  befieged  likewife  often  difmay  and  weary  out  the  be- 
fiegers.  In  the  wars  betwixt  Pompey  and  Caefar,  their  two  armies  lying 
near  each  other,  and  Caefar's  being  in  great  want  of  provifions,  a  piece 
of  the  bread  which  his  men  were  forced  to  eat  was  brought  to  Pom- 
pey ;  who  finding  that  it  was  made  of  herbs,  gave  flridt  orders  that 
none  of  his  own  Soldiers  fliould   fee  it,  left  they  rtiould  be  daunted 

{/']  Sec  Pol.  Difc.  Book  II.  Chap,  xxxii. 
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when  they  perceived  what  a  fort  of  an  enemy  they  had  to  deal  with. 
Nothing  did  the  Romans  (o  much  honour  in  their  wars  with  Hannibat 
as  their  unOiaken  firmnefs  and  conftancy  :  for  they  never  fued  for  peace, 
nor  fliewed  the  leali  figns  of  fear  even  in  the  loweft  ebb  of  their  for- 
tune: on  the  contrary,  when  Hannibal  was  almoit  at  their  gates,  they 
fold  the  ground  upon  which  he  was  encamped  at  a  much  greater  price 
than  they  would  have  afked  for  it  at  any  other  time  ;  and  were  fo  in- 
flexible in  the  profecution  of  the  enterprizes  they  had  in  hand,  that  they 
would  net  raife  the  Siege  of  Capua  to  defend  Rome  itlelf  at  a  time 
when  it  was  daily  threatened  with  a  fiege. 

I  am  fenfible,  after  all,  that  I  have  told  you  many  things  which  you 
mufb  have  known  before,  and  perhaps  may  haveconfidered  as  well  as  my- 
felf  :  but  this  1  did  (as  I  told  you  I  fhould  do)  that  you  might  perfedtly 
comprehend  the  nature  of  true  military  difcipline  and  the  Art  of  War, 
and  for  the  inftru6lion  of  others  who  may  not  have  had  the  fame  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  them  that  you  have. And  now,  Gentlemen,  I 

think  I  have  but  little  more  to  add  to  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fub- 
jedt,  except  it  be  to  lay  down  fome  general  rules  in  military  difcipline, 
which  yet  you  probably  may  think  very  obvious  and  common. 

You  mull  know  then,  that  whatfoever  is  of  fervice  to  the  enemy,  muft 

be  prejudicial  to  you  ;  and  contrarywife. He  that  is  mofb  careful  to 

obferve  the  motions  and  defigns  of  the  enemy,  and  takes  moll  pains  in 
exercifmg  and  difciplininghis  army,  will  be  lead  expoled  to  danger,  and 

has  mod  reafon  to  expedl  fuccefs  in  his  undertakings. Never  come 

to  an  engagement  till  you  have  infpired  your  men  with  courage,  and 
fee  them  in  good  order  and   eager  to  fight  j  nor  hazard  a  battle   till 

they  ftem  confident  of  vidlory. It  is  better,  if  you  can,  to  fubdue 

an  enemy  by  famine  than  the  fword  :   for  in  battle,  Fortune  has  often  a 

much  greater  Ihare  than  either  prudence  or  valour. No  enterprize 

is  more  likely  to  lucceed  than  one  which  is  concealed  from  the  enemy 

till  it  is  ripe  for  execution. Nothing  is  of  greater   importance   in 

time  of  war  than  to  know  how  to  make  the  bell  ule  of  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity when  it  is  offered. Few  men  are  brave  by  nature  :  but  good 

diicipline  and  experience  make  many  fo.-^ Good  order  and  difci- 
pline in  an  army  are  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  courage  alone. 

If  any  of  the  enemy's  troops  defert  them,  and  come  over  to  you,  it 

is  a  great  acquifition,  provided  they  prove  futhful:  for  the  lofs  of  them 
will  be  more  felt  than  that  of  thofe  who  are  killed  in  battle  ;  though  de- 
ferters  indeed  will  always  be  fufpefted  by  their  new  friends,  and  odious 

to  their  old  ones. In  drawing  up   an  army  in  order  of  biittle,  it  is 

better  to  keep  a  fuflicient  referve  to  fupport  your  front  line  upon  occa- 
fion,  than  to  extend  it  in  I'uch  a  manner  as  to  make  but  one  rank  as 

it  were  of  your  army.r If  a  General  perfectly  knows  his  own  llrength 

and 
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ind  tint  of  the  enemy,  lie   can  hardly  mifcirry. Tlic  goodncls  of 

vour  loldiers  is  oF  more  conlcqucncc  than  the  number  of  them  :  and 
iometimes  the  litiution  of  the  pbcc  is  of  greater  advantage  and  fecnrity 
than  the  goodncfs  of  your  Soldiers. Sudden  and  uncxpc(fted  ac- 
cidents often  throw  an  army  into  confufion  ;  but  things  that  arc  fa- 
miliar, and  have  come  on  by  How  degrees,  are  little  regarded  :  it  is  the 
belt  way  therefore  when  vou  have  a  new  enemy  to  deal  with,  to  ac- 
curtom  your  men  to  the  fight  of  them  as  often  as  you   can   by   ilighc 

ikirmiflics  before  you  come  to  a   general  engagement  with  them. 

He  whofe  troops  arc  in  diforder  thcmfelvcs  wliilti  they  are  purfuing  a 
routed  cnemv,   will  moll  probably  lofc  the  advantage  he  had  gained 

before,  and  be  routed  in  his  turn. Whoever  has  not   taken   proper 

care  to  furnilli  himfclf  with  a  fuliicient  Itock  of  provifions  and  ammu- 
nition, bids  fdir  to  he  vanquiflied  without  fti iking  a  llrokc. lie  that 

is  cither  llronger  in  Infantry  than  Cavalry,  or  in  Cavalry  than  Infantry, 

murt  chufe  his  ground  accordingly. If  you  would   know  whether 

you  have  any  Spies  in  your   camp  in  the  day -tiiiic,  you  have  nothing 

rnore   to  do  than   to   order   every   man  to  his  tent. When  you  are 

aware  that  the  enemy  is  acquainted  with  your  defigns,  you  muft  change 

them. After  you  have  confulted  many  about  what  you  ought  to  do, 

confer  with  very  few  concerning  what  you  are  adually  refolved  to  do. 
WhiUl  your  men  are  in  quarters,  you  muft  keep  them  in  good  or- 
der bv  fear  and  punilhment  ;  but  when  they  are  in  the  field,  by  hopes 

and  rewards. Wife  Generals  never  come  to  an  engagement  but  when 

they  are  either  compelled  by   downright   neceirity,  or  can  do  it  with 

great  advantage. Take  great  care  that  the  enemy  may  not  be  ap- 

})rized  of  the  order  in  which  you  defign  to  draw  up  your  army  for  bat- 
tle :  and  above  all  things,  make  fuch  a  difpolition  that  your  firft  line 
may  fall  back  with  eafe  and  convenience  into  the  fecond,  and  both  of 

them  into  the  third  upon  occafion. In  time  of  adion  be  fure  not 

to  call  off  any  of  your  Bittalions  to  a  different  fervice  from  what  they 
were  defined  to  at  firft,  left  you  Ihould  occafion  diforder  and  confu- 
fion in  your  army. Unexpected  accidents  cannot  well  be  prevented  ; 

but  thofe  that  are  forefeen  may  eafily  be  obviated  or  remedied. 

Men,  arms,  money,  and  provifions,  are  the  finews  of  war  j  but  of 
thefe  four,  the  tsvo  firft  are  moft  neceftary  :  for  men  and  arms  will 
always  find   money   and   provifions  ;  but  money  and  provifions  cannot 

always  raife  men  and  arms. A  rich  man   without  arms,  muft  be  a 

prey  to  a  poor  Soldier  well  armed. Accuftom  your  men  to  abhor  a 

ibft  and  clTeminate  way  of  life,  and  to  defpife  all  manner  of  luxury, 
extravagance,  and  dehcacy,  either  in  their  diet  or  drefs. 

Let  thefe  general  rules  fufiice  at  prefent  as  altogether  necefiTary  to  be 
remembered:   though  indeed   I  am   fenfible  I  might  have  introduced 

feveral 
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fevcral  other  topics  in  the  courfe  of  this  converfation,  which  would 
have  fallen  in  properly  enough  with  our  fubjeót  ;  for  inftancc,  I  might 
have  fliewn  in  how  many  different  difpofuions  the  Ancients  drew  up 
their  armies,  in  what  manner  they  cloathed  their  Soldiers,  and  how  they 
employed  them  at  different  times;  with  feveral  other  particulars,  which 
I  thought  might  be  omitted,  not  only  becaufe  you  may  have  various 
Other  means  of  informing  yourfelves  of  thefe  things,  but  becaufe  I  did 
fiot  propofe  to  myfelf  at  firft  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  ancient 
military  difcipline,  but  only  to  point  out  the  methods  by  which  much 
better  order  and  difcipline  might  be  eftablilhed  in  our  armies  than  there 
is  any  where  to  be  found  at  prefent  :  upon  which  account,  I  thought  I 
had  no  occafion  to  make  any  further  mention  of  ancient  rules  and  in- 
flitutions  than  what  was  absolutely  neceffary  for  the  introduction  of 
fuch  an  eftablifliment.  I  know  very  well  that  I  might  likewife  have 
taken  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  more  copiouQy  upon  the  method  of 
exercifing  and  difciplining  Cavalry,  and  of  difcourfing  upon  the  nature 
of  Sea-fervice  :  for  thofe  who  write  upon  the  Art  of  War  tell  us,  there 
is  a  Sea-army,  and  a  Land-army,  an  army  of  Infantry,  and  an  army  of 
Cavalry.  Of  naval  affairs,  however,  I  fliall  fay  nothing,  becaufe  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  any  knowledge  of  them,  but  leave  that  to  the 
Genoefe  and  Venetians,  who  have  done  fuch  wonderful  things  by  their 
experience  in  thofe  matters  :  nor  fliall  I  fay  any  more  of  Cavalry,  be- 
caufe (as  I  told  you  before)  that  part  of  our  Soldiery  is  the  leaft  cor- 
rupted :  for  if  your  Infantry  (in  which  the  ftrength  of  an  army  chiefly 
confifls)  be  well-diiciplined,  your  Cavalry  muft  of  neceffiiy  be  fo  too. 
I  would  advife  any  one,  however,  who  is  defirous  to  raife  and 
keep  up  a  good  body  of  Cavalry,  in  the  firff  place,  to  fill  his  country 
with  Stallions  of  the  beft  breed  that  can  be  procured,  and  to  encourage 
the  farmers  to  rear  foals  and  colts,  as  your  countrymen  do  calves  and 
young  mules  i  and  in  the  next,  (in  order, to  promote  the  fale  of  them) 
to  make  every  one  that  keeps  a  mule  keep  a  horfe  alfo;  and  to  oblige 
him  that  would  keep  but  one  beaft  only  to  make  ufe  of  a  horfe:  be- 
ildes  which,  he  fliould  oblige  all  thofe  that  wear  garments  made  of 
fine  cloth  to  keep  one  horfe  at  leaft.  This  method  was  taken  by  a  cer- 
tain Prince  in  our  own  memory,  and  in  a  very  little  time  he  faw  his 
country  abound  with  excellent  horfes.  As  to  any  thing  elfe  relating  to 
Cavalry,  1  muft  refer  you  to  what  I  have  faid  before  upon  that  Subject, 
and  the  prefent  eftabliflied  difcipline. 

But  you  may  defire  perhaps  to  know,  before  we  part,  what  qualifi- 
cations a  General  ought  to  be  poffcffed  of,  and  I  will  fatisfy  you  in  a 
few  words  3  for  I  cannot  make  choice  of  a  more  proper  man  than  fuch 
&  one  as  is  mafter  of  the  qualifications  I  have  already  particularized  and 

Vol.  II.  4  A  recom- 
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recommended:  and  [k]  yet  even  ihofc  are  not  fufBcient,  except  he 
has  abilities  to  Ihikcout  romcihinc  new  ot  his  own  upon  occalion:  tor 
no  man  ever  exxcllcd  in  his  profellion  that  could  not  do  that  ;  and  it' a 
rcadv  and  quick  invention  is  necelKuy  and  honourable  in  any  profclVion, 
certainly  il  mull  be  (6  in  the  Art  ot*  War  above  all  others.  Thus  we 
fee  how  anv  invention  or  new  expedient,  how  trilling  locvcr  it  may  be, 
is  celebrated  by  Hiftorians;  Alexander  was  admired  only  tor  cauhng  a 
cap  to  be  held  up  at  the  point  ot  a  lance  as  a  Tignai  lor  decamping 
(inftead  of  founding  a  trumpet  as  ufual)  in  order  to  decamp  in  filencc 
and  unobferved.  The  fame  Prince  is  likcwile  commended  for  order- 
ing his  men  to  kneel  down  on  the  left  knee  to  receive  the  enemy  upon 
a  certain  occafion,  that  fo  they  might  be  able  to  fullain  the  attack  with 
greater  firmnefs  :  by  which  means,  he  not  only  gained  a  viótory,  but 
Aich  a  degree  of  reputation  that  Statues  were  creded  to  him  in  that 
altitude.  But  as  it  is  now  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  converfa- 
tion,  I  will  conclude  it  with  returning  to  the  point  from  whence  we 
fet  off;  left  I  rtiould  expofe  myfelf  to  the  ridicule  which  is  ufually  and 
juftlv  bellowed  upon  fuch  as  make  long  digreflions,  and  wander  from 

their  fubjed  till  they  are  loft. If  you  remember,  Cofimo,  you  feemed 

to  wonder  that  I  who  profeft*ed  to  hold  the  Ancients  in  fuch  admira- 
tion, and  fo  liberally  bcftovved  my  cenfure  upon  others  for  not  imitat- 
ing them  in  matters  of  the  greateft  confequence,  have  not  copied  their 
example  myfelf  in  the  Art  of  War,  which  is  my  profeffion,  and  in 
which  I  have  fpent  fo   much  of  my  time  and  ftudies.     In  anfwer  to 

[i]  TTic  Ancients,  in  reckoning  up  the  qualities  of  a  good  General,  gave  Fortune  a 
place  by  itfclf,  and  diftingui(hed  it  from  Knowledge  in  the  Art  of  War.  Ego  fic  exljiimoy 
lays  Tully,  infunw.o  Imperatore  quatuor  hai  rtiincjje  oportere^  fciaiùam  rei  mi/itarlsy  virtu- 
tcm^  au^oritaiemy  felicitatem.  He  fhews  afterwards  that  thefe  four  qualities  met  emj- 
ncnrlv  in  Ponipcy.  Reliquum  eji  ut  de  felicitate  quam  prajìarc  de  feipfo  nemo  potejì,  mt- 
mxni£e^  id  commemorare  de  altero  pcjjumus  ;  ficut  aquum  homirii  de  potcjìate  Deorum  timidi 
is'  pauia  dicamus.  Ego  (fiim  fic  cxijUmy  :  Maximo^  Marcello^  Sàpioniy  Marioy  ijf  cateris 
r-.airnis  Imperatoribus,  run  /cium  propter  virtutemy  fed  etiam  propter  fortunamy  fapiui  im- 
peria mandatOy  alque  cxercitus  rfje  commiffos.  Fuit  cnim  profeto  quibufdam  fummis  viris 
fUtedam  ad  ampli tudimm,  iff  gloriamy  iJ  ad  res  magnas  bene  gercndas  divini tus  adjunSfa 

frnttma.     Pro  lege  AUnii.    Cap.  x.  xvi. One  might  add  another  qualification   that  is 

requifitc  in  a  General,  and  a  very  neceflary  one  too,  viz.  that  he  fhould  be  perfe£l  in 
his  bodily  fcnfes,  fuch  as  feeing,  hearing,  &c.  The  great  and  decifivc  battle  of  Yvry 
in  France  was  loft  by  the  ftiort-fightednefs  of  one  of  the  Generals.  The  VifcountTavan- 
ac»  being  extremely  (hort-fighted,  had  placed  the  feveral  divifions  of  horfc  fo  clofe  to 
one  another,  that  there  was  not  only  no  fpace  left  through  which  the  Reitera  might  re- 
tire to  rally  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  after  they  had  wheeled  according  to  their  orders  : 
but  even  the  very  divifions  themfelves  had  no  intervals,  by  means  of  which  they  might  ex- 
tend themfclves  when  they  moved.  So  that  if  they  ftirrcd  ever  fo  little,  they  joftled  and 
crowded  each  other.  An  crior,  which  riot  being  obfervcd  by  any  body,  and  therefore 
left  without  remedy,  very  much  diftrcfTed  the  army  of  the  League,  and  put  it  into  great 

ronfufion. Nay  indred,  it  entirely  occafioncd  the  lofs  of  the  battle.     Set  Davila's 

Hi/),  of  the  Civil  ff^ars  of  France^  Book  XI. 

this. 
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this,  I  told  you  that  men  who  have  any  great  defign  in  view,  ought  in 
the  firft  place  to  make  due  preparations,  and  qualify  themfelvci)  in  a 
proper  manner  to  carry  it  into  execution  when  they  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  fo  doing.  Now  I  mufl:  leave  you  to  judge  from  the  long  con- 
verfation  we  have  had  to-day,  whether  I  am  mafler  of  fufficient  abili- 
ties to  reduce  our  prefent  military  difcipline  to  the  ftandard  of  the  An- 
cients, or  not;  and  how  often  I  muft  have  revolved  this  matter  in  my 
mind  :  from  whence  you  will  be  able  to  form  a  pretty  good  conje(5turc 
how  much  I  have  it  at  heart,  and  whether  I  would  not  adually  have 
attempted  to  execute  my  defign,  if  ever  I  had  been  favoured  with  a 
proper  opportunity.  For  your  further  fatisfadion,  and  my  own  jufli- 
fication  however,  and  to  difcharge  my  promife  in  fome  meafure,  I  will 
jQiew  you  how  difficult  a  matter  it  is  in  fome  refpeds,  and  how  ealy  a 
ene  in  others,  to  copy  the  Ancients  in  this  point  at  prefent. 

I  fay  then  that  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  more  eafily  efFedled,  than 
to  reduce  military  difcipline  to  the  ftandard  of  the  Ancients,  if  a  Prince 
or  State  be  able  to  raife  an  army  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  young 
men  in  his  own  dominions  ;  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more 
difficult,  if  this  power  be  wanting.  Now  to  explain  myfelf  more  fully, 
you  muft  know  that  fome  Generals  have  done  great  things,  and  gained 
much  reputation,  with  armies  ready  formed  and  well-difciplined  to  their 
hands,  as  we  might  inftance  in  feveral  of  the  Roman  Citizens,  and  others 
who  have  commanded  armies  which  they  found  ready  difciplined,  and 
therefore  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  keep  them  fo,  and  to  condud: 
them  hke  able  Commanders.  Others,  who  have  been  no  lefs  renowned 
for  their  exploits,  have  not  only  been  obliged  to  difcipline  their  armies, 
but  even  to  raife  them  out  of  the  earth  as  it  were,  before  they  could 
face  an  enemy  :  and  thefe  certainly  deferve  a  much  greater  degree  of 
applaufe  than  thofe  who  had  the  command  of  veteran  and  well-difci- 
phned  armies.  Amongft  fuch,  we  may  reckon  Pelopidas,  Epaminondas, 
Tullus  Hoftilius,  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Cyrus  King  of  Perfia,  and  Gracchus  the  Roman,  who  all  had  their  ar- 
mies to  raife  and  difcipline  before  they  could  lead  them  into  the  held: 
and  yet  they  were  enabled  to  effe6t  thefe  things  by  their  own  great: 
parts,  and  having  fubjeds  of  fuch  a  difpofition,  that  they  could  dif- 
cipline and  train  them  up  as  they  pleafed.  But  it  would  have  been  ut- 
terly impoffible  that  any  one  of  them,  how  great  foever  his  merit  and 
qualifications  might  have  been,  ffiould  ever  have  performed  any  thing 
memorable  in  a  foreign  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  cor- 
rupt and  averfe  to  all  good  order  and  neceffary  obedience.  It  is  not 
fufficient  therefore  in  Italy  to  know  how  to  command  an  army  already 
raifed  and  difciplined  ;  a  General  muft  firft  raife  and  difcipline  it  him- 
felf,  before  he  puts  himfelf  at  the  head  of  it  :  but  no  body  can  do 

4  A  2  that 
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ih.it  except  a  Prince  who  is  poflclTcil  of  hrgr  territories,  and  has  a  great 
number  of  fubie*ils,  which  I  am  not  ;  nor  did  I  ever  yet,  or  ever  can 
command  any  but  foreign  armies,  compofcd  of  Soldiers  who  owed 
mc  no  natural  obedience  :  and  whether  it  is  poflible  to  ertabhdi  fuch 
difciphnc  as  I  have  been  recommciiding  amongll  troops  ot  that  kind,  I 
lubmit  to  your  confidcration.  Do  you  think  I  could  ever  make  thcfe 
men  carry  heavier  arms  than  they  ufed  to  do;  and  not  only  arms  but 
provifions  for  two  or  three  days,  and  a  fpade  or  mattock  into  the  bar- 
^»ain  ?  Could  I  ever  make  them  dig,  or  keep  them  whole  days  toge- 
ther at  their  exercife,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  field  ?  Could  I  keep 
them  from  gaming,  drinking,  whoring,  fwearing,  and  thofe  other  vices 
which  arc  gotto  fuch  a  head  amongft  the  Soldiery  of  thefe  times? 
How  lone»-  mud  it  be  before  I  could  eftablifh  fuch  order,  difcipline, 
and  obedience  amongft  them,  that  if  there  flionld  happen  to  be  a  tree 
full  of  ripe  fruit  in  the  middle  of  the  camp,  not  one  of  them  (hould 
Aire  to  touch  it  ;  of  which  fort  we  meet  with  feveral  inftances  amongft 
the  Ancients?  What  rewards  could  I  promife  them  of  fuificient  weight 
to  make  them  love  me  ?  or  what  threats  could  I  ufe  to  make  them  fear 
me,  when  they  know  that  when  the  war  is  over  I  Hiall  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  them?  How  could  I  ever  make  thofe  afhamed  of  any 
thing,  who  have  no  (hame  in  them  ?  How  can  they  refpeft  me,  when 
they  hardly  know  my  face?  By  what  God  or  what  Saint  muft  they 
fwear?  by  him  whom  they  worHiip,  or  thofe  whom  they  blafpheme? 
What  God  they  worfliip  I  know  not  ;  nor  do  I  know  what  Saint  they 
do  not  blafpheme.  How  could  I  hope  they  would  ever  obferve  any 
promife,  when  I  faw  they  did  not  pay  the  leaft  regard  to  their  word,  or 
ima<JÌne  they  would  reverence  man,  when  they  Diew  fo  much  difho- 
nour  to  God?   What  good  imprefììon  then  could  I  ftamp  upon  fo  rotten 

and  corrupted  a  mafs  r If  you  objedt  that  the  Swifs  and  Spaniard«y 

are  ^ood  Soldiers,  I  freely  confefs  that  I  think  them  much  better  than 
the  Italians  ;  but  if  you  have  attended  to  what  1  have  been  faying,  and 
confider  the  difcipline  of  both  thofe  nations,  you  will  find  they  fall  very- 
far  fhort  of  the  Ancients  in  many  refpeds.  The  fuperiority  of  the  Swifs 
is  owing  to  their  ancient  inftitutions,  and  the  want  of  Cavalry,  as  I  told 
you  before  ;  and  that  of  the  Spaniards,  to  necefiity  :  for  as  they  gene- 
rally carry  on  their  wars  in  foreign  parts,  they  cannot  hope  toefcapeif 
they  lofe  a  battle,  and  therefore  mufl  either  conquer  or  die.  This  it  is 
that  makes  them  refolate  Soldiers;  but  they  are  very  deficient  however 
in  feveral  other  refpeób  :  for  their  chief,  if  not  their  only  excellence, 
confifts  in  (landing  firm  to  receive  a  charge  from  the  pufh  of  a  pike, 
or  the  point  of  a  Sword  :  and  fhould  any  man  attempt  to  inftrud  them- 
in  what  they  are  ftill  wanting,  efpecially  if  he  be  a  foreigner,  he  v/ould 

Jind  all  his  endeavours  to  no  purpofe. As  to  the  Italians,  their  Princes 

have 
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have  been  (o  weak  and  pufillanimous  for  a  long  time,  that  they  were 
not  able  to  introduce  any  good  military  infiitution  :  and  not  being  re- 
duced to  it  by  necefìity  like  the  Spaniards,  they  could  not  do  it  of 
themfelves  :  fo  that  they  are  now  become  the  fcorn  and  derifion  of  the 
world.  The  people  indeed  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  this,  but  their 
Princes,  who  have  been  juftly  punished  for  it,  and  loft  their  dominions 
without  being  able  to  flrike  a  ftroke  in  their  defence.  To  confirm 
what  I  have  faid,  let  me  defire  you  to  recoUedl  how  many  wars  there 
have  been  in  Italy  fince  it  was  invaded  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France: 
and  though  wars  generally  make  men  good  Soldiers,  yet  the  longer  thefe 
wars  lafted,  the  worfe  were  our  officers  and  private  men.  This  was 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  military  difcipline  and  inftitutions,  which 
have  long  been  very  bad,  and  ftill  continue  fo  :  and  what  is  ft  ill  worfe, 
there  is  no  body  that  is  able  to  reform  them.  It  is  in  vain  therefore 
to  think  of  ever  retrieving  the  reputation  of  the  Italian  arms  by 
any  other  method  than  what  I  have  prefcribed,  and  by  the  co-operation 
of  fome  powerful  Princes  in  Italy:  for  then  the  ancient  difcipline  might 
be  introduced  again  amongft  raw  honeft  men  who  are  their  own  Sub- 
jeds  ;  though  it  never  can  amongft  a  parcel  of  corrupted  debauched 
rafcals  and  foreigners;  as  no  Sculptor,  how  fkilful  foever  in  his  arr> 
can  hope  to  make  a  good  Siatue  out  of  a  block  of  marble  that  has  been 
mangled  and  fpoiled  before  by  fome  bungler  :  whereas  he  will  be  fu  re 
to  fucceed  if  he  has  a  frefti  block  to  work  upon. 

Before  our  Italian  Princes  had  been  fcourged  by  the  Ultramontanes, 
they  thought  it  fufficient  for  a  Prince  to  write  a  handfome  letter,  or 
return  a  civil  anfwer  to  one  ;  to  excel  in  drollery  and  repartee i  to  un- 
dermine and  deceive  one  another  ;  and  to  fet  themfelves  off  with  jewels 
and  lace  ;  to  eat  and  ileep  in  greater  magnificence  and  luxury  than  their 
neighbours  ;  to  fpend  their  time  in  wanton  dalliance  and  lafciviousplea- 
fures  ;  to  keep  up  a  haughty  kind  of  State,  and  grind  the  faces  of  their 
Subjeds  ;  to  indulge  themfelves  in  indolence  and  inadivity  ;  to  difpofe 
of  their  military  honours  and  preferments  to  Pimps  and  Parafites;  to 
negled  and  defpife  merit  of  every  kind  >  to  browbeat  thofe  that  endea- 
voured to  point  out  any  thing  that  v;as  falutary  or  praife- worthy  y  to 
have  their  words  and  fiyings  looked  upon  as  oracles  ^  not  forefeeing, 
(weak  and  infatuated  as  they  were)  that  by  fuch  a  condud  they  were 
making  a  rod  for  their  own  backs,  and  expofing  themfelves  to  the 
mercy  of  the  firft  invader.  To  this  were  owing  the  dreadful  alarms, 
the  difgracefol  defeats,  and  the  aftoniftVing  lollts  they  fuftained  in  the 
year  orije  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  :  and  hense  it  came  to 
pafs  that  three  of  the  moft  powerful  States  in  Italy  were  fo  often  ra- 
vaged and  laid  wafte  in  thofe  times.  But  it  is  ftill  more  deplorable  to 
fee  that  thofe  Prinees,  who  are  yet  left  in  pofteffion  of  any  dominions» 

arc 
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UTC  (o  far  from  taking  warninp;  from  the  down  fai  of  others,  that  they 
purfac  the  lanic  coiirlc,  and  hve  in  the  lame  fort  ot  milrulc  and  fatal 
I'ccurirv  ;  not  confidering  that  Princes  in  former  times,  who  were  dcfi- 
rous  cither  to  acquire  new  dominion,  or  at  Icaft  to  prcfcrvc  their  own, 
rtrivftly  obicrved  all  thole  rules  which  I  have  laid  down  and  recom- 
mended in  the  courlc  of  this  converfation,  and  that  their  chief  endea- 
vours were  to  inure  their  bodies  to  all  manner  of  hardlhip  and  fatigue, 
and  to  fortity  their  minds  againll  danger  and  the  fear  of  death.  Thus 
Julius  C'xM'ar,  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  many  other  great  men  and 
her.">ic  Princes  whom  1  have  mentioned  before,  always  fought  at  the 
head  of  their  own  armies,  always  marched  with  them  on  foot,  and 
carried  their  own  arms  ;  and  if  any  of  them  ever  Ioli  their  power, 
thev  loft  their  life  with  it  at  the  fame  time,  and  died  with  the  fame 
reputation  and  glory  which  they  had  always  maintained  whilft  they  lived. 
So  that,  how  much  foever  we  condemn  the  inordinate  thirft  of  domi- 
nion in  fome  of  them,  we  cannot  reproach  any  of  them  with  foftnefs 
and  etteminacv,  or  accufe  them  of  having  lived  in  fo  delicate  or  indo- 
lent a  manner,  as  to  enervate  and  malcc  them  unfit  to  reign  over  man-* 
kind.  If  then  our  Princes  would  read.and  duly  confider  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  thefe  great  men,  one  would  think  it  impofììble  they  (liould 
not  alter  their  condudV,  or  that  their  dominions  fliould  long  continue 
in  the  feeble  and  languifliing  condition  they  are  in  at  prefent. 

But  as  you  complained  of  your  Militia  in  the  beginning  of  this  con- 
verfation, I  mufl  beg  leave  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  had  formed  it  upon 
the  model,  and  exercifed  it  in  the  manner  1  have  recommended,  and  it 
had  not  anfwered  your  expectation,  you  would  then  indeed  have  juft 
reafon  for  your  complaint  :  but  as  you  have  neither  formed  nor  difcip- 
lined  it  in  that  manner,  you  yourfelf  are  more  properly  to  be  blamed, 
if  It  has  proved  an  abortion  inftead  of  a  perfed  birth.  The  Venetians, 
and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  alfo,  made  a  good  beginning,  but  they  did  not 
perfcvere  :  fo  that  if  they  like  wife  mifcarried,  it  is  to  be  imputed  to 
their  own  mifmanagcment,  and  not  the  defc6ls  of  their  men  :  for  I  will 
venture  to  afHrm,  that  the  hrft  State  in  Italy  that  fliall  take  up  this  me- 
thod, and  purfue  it,  will  foon  become  mafter  of  the  whole  Province,  and 
fuccecd  as  Philip  of  Macedon  did  ;  who  having  learnt  from  Epami- 
nondas  theTheban  the  right  method  of  forming  anddifcipliningan  army, 
grew  fo  powerful,  whilft  the  other  States  of  Greece  were  buried  in  in- 
dolence and  luxury,  and  wholly  taken  up  in  plays  and  banquets,  that 
he  conquered  them  all  in  a  few  years,  and  left  his  Son  fuch  a  founda- 
tion to  build  upon,  that  he  was  able  to  fubdue  the  whole  world.  Who- 
ever therefore  defpifes  this  advice  (whether  he  be  a  Prince  or  Governor 
of  a  C'ommonwealth)  has  but  little  regard  for  himfelf  or  his  country: 
and  for  my  own   part,  I  cannot  help  complaining  of  Fortune,  which 

fhould 
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fliould  either  not  have  fuffered  me  to  have  known  thefc  things,  or  given 
me  povi'er  to  put  them  in  execution  ;  which  is  a  thing  I  cannot  hope 
for  now  I  am  (o  far  advanced  in  years.  For  which  reafon,  I  have 
freely  communicated  my  thoughts  to  you  of  this  matter,  as  young  men 
and  well  qualified  not  only  to  infill  fuch  advice  into  the  ears  of  your 
Princes,  if  you  approve  of  it,  but  to  afiifi:  them  in  carrying  it  into 
execution  whenever  a  proper  opportunity  (hall  oflfer  :  and  let  me  con- 
jure you  not  to  defpair  of  fuccefs,  fince  this  Province  feems  defiined  to 
revive  Arts  and  Sciences  which  have  feemed  long  fince  dead  j  as  we  fee 
it  has  already  raifed  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Sculpture  as  it  were  from 
the  grave.  As  to  myfelf  indeed,  I  cannot  expeót  to  fee  fo  happy  a 
change  at  my  time  of  life  :  but  if  fortune  had  indulged  me  feme  years 
ago  with  a  territory  fit  for  fuch  an  undertaking,  I  think  I  fliould  foon 
have  convinced  the  world  of  the  excellency  of  the  ancient  military  dif- 
cipline;  for  I  would  either  have  encreafed  my  own  dominions  with 
glory,  or  at  leaft  not  have  lofi:  them  with  infamy  and  difgrace  [/J. 

[/]  "  After  all,  (fays  Dr.  Leland  In  a  Note  upon  his  Life  of  Philip  of  Alaccdon)  a 
fcrupulous  regard  to  fyftematical  rules,  and  pedantically  reducing  war  to  a  Science,  fome- 
times  proves  a  fatal  enemy  to  that  enthufiaftic  ardour,  fome  fpark  of  which  muft  necef- 
farily  have  a  fhare  in  greatnefs  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  in  military  greatnefs. 
Where  the  lively  fenfe  of  honour,  and  the  true  patriot  Spirit  which  fhould  animate  a  fol- 
dier,  are  wanting,  it  may  ferve  to  extinguifh  the  fenfe  of  fhame,  and  the  fear  of  difgrace, 
by  affording  a  fair  pretence  for  juflifying  an  inftance  of  inatìive  conduci,  or  the  declin- 
ing an  hazardous  and  dangerous  enterprize.  But  when  an  exadt  knowledge  of  the  mili- 
tary art  is  united  with  more  elevated  qualities,  then  it  becomes  really  valuable.  Of  this, 
the  prefent  age  hath  an  illuftrious  inllance  in  a  Prince,  who  mufl  be  acknowledged  to 
bear  a  ftrong  and  f^riking  refemblance  to  the  Macedonian,  in  all  the  bright  and  glorious 
parts  of  his  Character  ;  to  pofTefs  the  fame  exalted  genius,  the  fame  penetration,  the 
fame  indefatigable  vigour,  the  fame  firmnefs  and  greatnefs  of  mind,  the  fame  boldnefs 
in  enterprize,  the  fame  tafte  for  the  polite  arts,  and  the  fame  regard  to  Learning  and  its 
ProfefTors.  Like  Philip,  in  his  mofl  diftrefTed  condition,  his  abilities  have  been  employed 
in  bearing  up  with  an  unconquered  fpirit  againft  the  united  power  of  many  different 
enemies  furrounding  him  with  their  formidable  numbers.  But  as  his  difficulties  have 
been  infinitely  greater  ;  fo  his  abilities  in  triumphing  over  them,  have  hitherto  appeared  un- 
paralleled :  the  prefent  age  beholds  them  with  aftonifhment  ;  pof^erity  muft  fpeak  of  them 
with  delight  and  admiration."  Such  is  the  magnanimous  Prince  whom  we  may  juftly 
call  the  greateft  Hero  (in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word)  that  this  or  any  other  age  has  ever 
produced.  As  a  Soldier,  a  Politician,  a  Legiflator,  a  Philofopher,  a  Poet,  he  leaves  Ju- 
lius Csefar,  Alexander,  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  &:c.   at  a  long  interval  behind  him. 
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MARRIAGE  of  BELPHEGOR. 


A      NOVEL. 


The     ARGUMENT. 

Belphegor^  an  Arch -devila  isfent  into  this  World  by  "Pluto  ^  and  obliged  to 
marry.  He  takes  a  ivife^  but  not  being  able  tofupport  her  infolence  and 
extravagance,  chujes  rather  to  return  to  Hell  than  to  live  any  longer 
with  her* 

IT  is  recorded  in  the  old  hiflories  of  Florence,  that  a  certain  devout 
perfon,  who  was  held  in  great  veneration  there  for  the  fancftity  of 
his  life,  being  one  day  at  prayers  in  his  clofet,  had  a  vifion,  in  which 
he  faw  numbers  of  Souls  defcending  into  hell  ^  the  much  greater  part 
of  which  complained  it  was  owing  to  their  wives  that  they  were  fent 
thither:  at  which,  Minos,  iEacus,  Rhadamanthus,  and  the  reft  of  the 
infernal  Judges  were  not  a  little  aftonifhed.  But  though  they  looked 
upon  it  for  feme  time  only  as  a  malicious  flander  raifed  upon  married 
women  ;  yet  as  the  complaint  grew  more  and  more  frequent  every  day, 
they  at  laft  acquainted  Pluto  with  it  :  upon  which,  he  refolved  to  have 
the  matter  thoroughly  difcufled  in  his  privy  Council,  and,  after  mature 
deliberation,  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  fliould  feem  moft  expedient,  to 
difcover  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  complaint,  or  whether  it 
was  a  mere  calumny.  The  Council  therefore  being  alTembled,  Pluto 
harangued  them  in  this  manner. 

"  Although,  right  trufty  and  well-beloved,  we  hold  our  dominions 
by  the  decree  of  Heaven  and  irrevocable  deftiny  ;  and  therefore  are  ac- 
countable to  no  other   power  for  our  acflions  :  neverthelefs,  as  it  is  a 
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point  of  wildotn  even  in  the  grcatcft  potentates  to  rule  accordinj;  to  law, 
and  to  take  the  opinion  of  able  Conn  felle  )is,  el'pecially  in  matters  of 
high  concern  ;  we  arc  cietennined  to  be  advifcd  by  you  in  what  man- 
ner WS  ought  to  condiid  ourlclves  in  an  art.iir,  which  oiherwifc  per- 
haps may  bring  infamy  and  reproach  upon  ourfelves  and  our  Government. 
For  though  indeed  the  Souls  of  almoll  all  married  men  which  defcend 
into  thcfc  realms  complain  that  it  is  owing  to  their  wives  ;  yet  are  we 
unwilling  to  be  too  hally  in  giving  credit  to  fo  ftrange  a  report,  led  wc 
Ihould  cxpofc  ourfelves  to  cenlure,  as  either  too  merciful  and  indulgent 
in  fparing  ottenders  who  julìly  dcfervc  punilliment,  or  too  rigid  and 
Icvcie  in  condemning  the  innocent.  For  as  one  extreme  argues  weak- 
nefs,  and  the  other  injullice,  and  we  are  equally  defirous  to  avoid  the 
fcandal  that  may  refult  from  either  of  them  j  (if  wc  could  hit  upon  any 
proper  expedient)  wc  have  called  you  together  to  demand  your  advice 
and  afììftance  in  making  due  provifion  that  our  Government,  which  hi- 
therto has  been  renowned  throughout  all  ages  for  the  julHce  and  impar- 
tiality of  its  decrees,  may  for  ever  enjoy  the  fame  unfpotted  reputa- 
tion." 

The  matter  feemed  of  the  utmort:  importance  to  the  whole  Council, 
and  worthv  of  the  niatureft  deliberation  :  but  though  they  all  agreed 
that  it  was  abfolutely  neccflary  to  fift  out  the  truth,  yet  they  differed  in 
the  means  which  ought  to  be  taken  for  that  purpofe  :  fome  thoughf  it 
would  be  the  beft  way  to  fend  one  Devil  in  human  flmpe  into  this 
world,  to  inforni  himfelf  perfonally  of  the  truth  or  falfity  of  fo  com- 
mon a  report  ;  others  faid  it  would  be  better,  in  their  opinion,  to  fend 
more  than  one,  that  fo  they  might  form  a  true  judgment  from  their 
feveral  accounts  ;  a  third  party  were  of  opinion  they  might  fpare  them- 
fclves  the  trouble  of  fending  any  one  at  all,  by  torturing  the  Souls  of 
married  men  till  they  told  the  whole  truth:  the  majority  however  agree- 
ing in  the  hrft  opinion,  the  reft  acquiefced  in  it,  and  it  was  rcfolved 
accordingly  to  fend  fome  one  particular  Devil  upon  that  errand  :  but 
as  none  of  them  appeared  to  be  very  fond  of  fuch  an  expedition  them- 
fclves,  nor  offered  their  Service  as  volunteers,  it  was  determined  that 
matter  (liould  be  decided  by  lot;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Belphegor,  one 
of  the  Arch-devils,  but  once  an  Arch-angel  and  fpirit  of  light  before  his 
fall  from  Heaven.  Belphegor  however  did  not  much  relifli  the  employ- 
my  that  had  fallen  to  his  lot  :  but  as  it  was  the  unanimous  decree  of 
Pluto  and  the  whole  Council,  he  fubmitted  to  the  commands  they  laid 
upon  him,  and  to  take  up  with  fuch  appointments  as  they  fliould  think 
proper  :  which  were,  that  he  fhould  have  an  hundred  thoufand  ducats 
paid  him  down  in  ready  money  as  foon  as  he  entered  upon  his  Com- 
milTion,  to  introduce  him  into  this  world  with  a  handfomc  equipage  in 
the  form  of  a  man,  and  to  eiublc  hitn  to  marry  fuch  a  wife  as  he 

pleafed. 
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pleafed,  with  whom  he  was  to  live  ten  years  :  at  the  expiration  of  which 
term  he  was  to  return  to  Hell,  to  give  Pluto  a  true  account  from  his 
own  experience  of  the  happinefs  or  unhappinefs  of  a  matrimonial  life. 
It  was  likewife  another  condition  annexed  to  his  commilfion,  that  he 
Ihould  be  fubjedt,  as  long  as  he  was  a  fojourner  upon  earth,  to  all  the 
mifery,  and  diftrefs,  and  afflidlion,  and  paffions  that  are  the  lot  and 
inheritance  of  mortal  men  j  fuch  as  ficknefs,  and  pain,  and  poverty^ 
and  exile,  and  imprifonment,  and  forrow  of  all  forts,  except  he  could 
find  means  to  elude  them  by  any  artifice  or  efcape. 

Belphegor  then   having   received  the   money  and  engaged  to  fubmit 
to  thefe  conditions,  fet  out  for   the   upper  world  with  a  train  of  devils 
in  the  difguife  of  Servants,  and  foon  after  his  arrival  upon  earth  made 
a  magnificent  entry  into  Florence  (a  city  which  he  chofe  to  live  in  above 
all  others  for  the  fake  of  improving  his  fortune)  where  he  afiumed  the 
name  of  Don  Roderigo  of  Cadile,  and  took  a  very  fine  houfe  in  the 
fuburbs  of  All  Saints.     But  to  conceal  his  real  quality,  he  gave  out 
that  he  left  Spain  when  he  was  but  a  boy  to  make  a  voyage  into  the 
Levant,   and  having  refided  at  Aleppo  ever  fince,  had  acquired  a  confi- 
derable  fortune  there  ;  but  that  he  had  now  retired  from  bufinefs  with 
a  defign  to  marry  and  fettle  in  Italy,  as  a  country  which  he  had  heard 
much  celebrated    for  the  humanity  and  politenefs  of  the  people,  and 
thought  he  fliould  like  it  better  than  any  otl\er  in  the  world.     Now 
Roderigo  feemed  a  very  handfome  man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
as  he  lived  in  great  fplendour  and  magnificence,  the  Florentines  were 
icon  convinced  he  mufl:  be  exceeding  rich:   upon  which  account,  feveral 
of  the  nobility,  who  had  many  daughters  and  but  fmall  eftates,  courted 
his  alliance.     After  fome  time   therefoie  he   made  choice  of  a  moll 
beautiful  young  lady,  whofe  name  was  Honefla,   the  daughter  of  Ame- 
rigo Donati,  who  aliò   had   three    other   daughters  and  three    fons   all 
grown  up:   but  notwithftanding  the  Donati  were  one  of  the  nobleft  and 
mod  honoured   families   in   Florence,  yet   Amerigo  having   fo   many 
children,  befides  the  dignity  of  his  rank  to  fupport  in  a  proper  manner, 
was  poor  and  could  give  his  daughter   little  or  no  fortune.     Roderigo 
however  married  the  young  Lady,  and  celebrated  his  nuptials  in  the  moll 
Ipkndid  and  oftentati'ous  manner,  being  fubjeél   to  vanity  and  all  other 
human  pafiions  by  the  conditions  he  had  fubmitted  to  before  he  left  the 
infernal  regions.     Soon  after  his  wedding,  he  lihewife   entered  into  all 
the  pleafures  and  follies  of  the  age,  and  fpent  vail  iums  of  money   to 
make  himfelf  popular  and  much  talked  of:  befides  which,  he  grew  fo 
paffionately  fond  of  his  wife,  that   he  was  almoll  diftraded  whenever 
fhe  happened  to  be  either   indifpofed  or   difpleafed  at  any  thing.     But 
Madam  Honefia,  befides  the  rell  cipher  fortune,  which  confided  chiefly, 
if  not  altogether,  in  her  beauty  and  the  nobility  of  her  blood,  brought 
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iikcwilc  fiich  a  portion  oK  pride  and  inrolcncc  witli  her,  tl).it  Rt)dcrigo, 
who  was  a  competent  jiuige  (as  he  wa?  well  acquainted  with  botii  pur- 
ties)  thought  Ihc  excelled  Lucitcr  hinifclf  in  thole  aniiahle  qualiiics  : 
for  when  llje  found  he  was  fo  enamoured  of  lier  that  (he  could  make 
him  iump  over  a  llraw  it'  flie  pleafcd,  ftic  laid  afide  all  manner  of  at- 
fcdtion  and  rcvjard,  and  would  call  him  the  moll  opprobiious  and  pro- 
voking names  llie  could  think  of  whenever  he  denied  her  any  thing, 
how  unreafonable  focver  it  was  to  alk  it  ;  which  kind  of  treatmrnt  at 
Ull  made  pjor  Roderigo  almoll  weary  of  his  life:  neverlhelefs,  the 
rdped  he  had  for  her  father,  her  brothers,  and  the  rcll  of  her  rela- 
tions, the  confideration  of  liis  marriage  vow,  and  above  all,  the  ten- 
Ccrncls  he  (iill  had  for  her,  made  him  refolve  to  bear  all  with  patience, 
and  to  keep  her  in  temper  if  polììble.  For  this  purpofe,  he  not  only 
fpent  immenie  fums  to  gratify  her  vanity  with  the  richeli  cloaths  that 
could  be  got  for  money,  and  to  indulge  her  in  every  new  falliion  that 
came  np  in  a  city  where  falhions  change  as  often  as  the  wind  ;  but 
gave  handfome  marriage-portions  to  all  her  Sifters,  fent  one  of  her 
brothers  with  a  cargo  of  fine  cloth  into  the  Levant,  another  with  Silks 
into  Trance  and  Spain,  and  fet  up  the  third  in  a  Goldfmith's  Shop  at 
Florence.  Befides  this,  in  the  time  of  Carnival,  and  at  the  Feftival  of 
St.  John,  when  all  the  nobility  and  rich  Citizens  made  great  feafis  and 
entertainments  for  their  friends,  Madam  Honefta  took  fpecial  care  to 
fee  thn  her  hufband  Hiould  exceed  all  others  in  luxury  and  profufion.  Yet 
all  thcfe  expences,  heavy  as  they  were,  he  bore  with  patience  to  keep 
peace  at  home  ;  nor  would  he  ever  have  repined  at  them,  if  he  coulct 
but  have  lived  quietly  in  his  own  houfe,  till  all  was  fpent.  But  vain 
were  his  endeavours:  for  fuch  was  her  extravagance  and  infolent  beha- 
viour to  every  one,  that  it  brought  him  into  many  diftrcflcs  and  incon- 
veniencics,  and  was  lb  infupportable  to  others,  that  neither  man-fervant 
nor  maid-fervant  could  bear  to  flay  in  the  houfe  above  two  or  three 
days  at  moft  :  lb  that  Roderigo  was  almoft  at  his  wits  end,  when  he  faw 
that  not  only  his  hired  lervants,  but  even  the  very  devils  thcmfelves 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him  into  this  world  in  the  Hiape  of  men, 
deferted  him,  and  cTiole  rather  to  return  to  hell,  and  endure  any  fort  of 
torment  there,  than  to  live  upon  earth  under  the  hatches  of  fuch  a 
vixen. 

In  thele  comfortlefs  circumllances,  Roderigo  having  at  laft  got  al- 
moft to  the  bottom  of  his  {>urlc  by  the  afliftance  of  his  good  wife, 
began  to  feed  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  liaving  fome  returns  from  the 
cargoes  he  had  lent  into  France,  Spain,  and  the  Levant  :  but  as  hij 
credit  was  ftill  good,  he  relblved  to  keep  up  to  his  rank  and.  ulual  man- 
ner of  living.  For  this  purpofe,  he  borrowed  money  of  the  merchants 
and  bankers,  and  gave  them  notes  and  bonds  for  it  :  but  as  many  of 

them 
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them  were  circulating  rouiui  the  city,  they  began  after  a  while  to  fmell 
a  rat  :  and  to  complete  his  ruin,  when  Iiis  credit  was  thus  funk,  he  re- 
ceived news  on  the  fame  day  that  his  wife's  brother,  whom  he  had 
fcnt  into  the  Levant,  having  fold  his  cargo,  had  loO:  all  the  money  at  play; 
that  the  Ship  in  which  the  other  brotlier  was  returning  with  a  cargo  of 
nicrchandize  he  had  received  in  exchange  for  his  own,  had  foundered 
at  Sea,  without  haviiig  been  infured  ;  and  that  his  brother-in-law  him- 
fclf  was  drowned.  As  foon  therefore  as  this  came  to  be  publicly 
known,  Roderigo's  creditors  met  privately  together;  but  not  daring  to 
arreft  him  before  his  notes  became  payable,  though  they  looked  upon 
him  as  utterly  ruined,  determined  to  have  him  narrowly  watched  left 
he  fliould  ihew  them  a  light  pair  of  heels.  Roderigo,  on  the  other 
hand,  feeing  his  affairs  in  fo  defperate  a  fituation  that  there  was  no  re- 
medy left,  and  remembering  there  was  a  loop-hole  left  in  his  commif- 
ilon,  refolved  to  run  away  at  all  events  ;  and  mounting  his  horfe  early- 
one  morning,  immediately  fled  out  of  the  city  :  but  as  foon  as  ever  his 
creditors  heard  he  was  gone  off,  they  took  the  alarm,  and  having  ob- 
tained leave  from  the  Magiflrates  to  felze  him  wherever  he  fliould  be 
found,  they  not  only  fent  bailiffs  to  purfue  him,  but  rode  after  him. 
themfelves  as  faft  as  their  horfes  could  go. 

Roderigo  had  not  got  above  a  mile  from  the  city  when  he  was- 
aware  they  were  coming  full  cry  after  him,  and  feeing  himfelf  in  great 
danger,  refolved  to  leave  the  high  road,  and  traverfe  the  country  to  feek 
his  fortune,  if  he  fliould  be  happy  enough  to  make  his  efcape.  But 
when  he  got  into  the  fields,  he  found  himfelf  fo  entangled  amongfl  the 
ditches  and  enclofures,  that  he  was  forced  to  quit  his  horfe  and  take 
to  his  heels  ;  and  fkulking  about  from  one  field  to  another,  under  the 
cover  of  the  vines  and  reeds  with  which  that  country  abounds,  he  at 
lafl  arrived  at  the  houfe  of  one  Giovanni  Matteo  del  Bricca,  a  farmer 
and  tenant  to  Mefler  Giovanni  del  Bene,  whom  he  found  in  the  yard 
giving  fodder  to  his  catde  ;  and  recommending  himfelf  to  his  protec- 
tion, promifed  him  a  great  reward,  and  that  he  would  make  him  a> 
rich  man,  if  he  would  conceal  him  from  his  creditors,  who  were  pur- 
fuing  him  in  order  to  throw  him  into  jail,  where  he  might  lie  rotting 
all  the  days  of  his  life  if  they  fliould  catch  him  :  to  gain  credit  to» 
which  promifes  he  adured  him  he  would  give  him  fuch  proof  of  his- 
ability  to  perform  them,  that  if  he  was  not  fufficiently  convinced  of  it 
before  they  parted,  he  would  freely  give  him  leave  to  deliver  him  up 

into  the  binds  of  his  enemies. Now  this  Matteo,  though  a  pea- 

fant,  was  a  fliarp,  fenfible  fellow;,  and  as  he  thought  he  ihould  bs 
wanting  to  himfelf  and  his  family,  if  he  loft  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  fortune,  and  could  come  to  no  harni  if  he  did  not  fucceed  in 
charitably  endeavouring  to  flielter  a  man  in  diflrefs,  after  a  fliort  paufs 
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told  Rodcrigo  he  would  artbrd  him  proteélion  :  for  whicli  pnrpoic  he 
coverei.!  him  up  dole  in  a  heap  of  ^!traw  that  lay  he  fore  the  barii  door, 
and  threw  a  p.irccl  of  briiniwood  and  rccds  over  it,  which  he  had 
brought  out  of  the  fields  for  fuel.  Bat  Roderigo  had  hardly  got  into 
his  ncll  ^hen  his  crcditois  ariivcd:  and  though  ihcv  (nadc  a  vcrv  ftrict 
enquiry  attcr  him,  thcjf  could  get  nothing  more  out  oi  Maitco  than 
that  he  had  neither  icen  nor  heard  of  any  fuch  perfon  :  lb  that  they 
foon  went  way;  and  having  learched  for  him  all  over  the  country  for 
the  fpacc  of  two  or  three  days  to  no  purpofe,  they  at  laft  returned  to 
Florence.  Manco  then, 'aò  foon  as  the  ftorm  was  blown  over,  took 
his  gucA  out  of  the  ftraw  and  demanded  the  performance  of  his  pro- 
mifc  :  upon  wliich,  Rodcrigo  f-id  he  was  truly  fenfiblc  of  the  great 
oblij^aiions  he  lav  under  to  him,  and  would  certainly  he  as  good  as  his 
word  ;  and  to  convince  him  of  his  finceriiy,  he  told  him  who  he  was, 
upon  what  errand  he  came  into  this  world,  and  wlwt  Ibrt  of  a  wife  he 
had  been  blclTcd  with  :■  adding  ihat  (as  he  dcfigned  to  make  him  a 
rich  man)  whenever  he  heard  of  any  woman  in  the  neighbourhood' 
thiit  was  pollelTed  with  a  Devil,  he  might  be  afìured  that  he  was  the 
Devil  th-t  poifeficd  her,  and  would  never  quit  her  till  his  friend  Matteo 
came  to  drive  him  awayj  which  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  own  terms  with  her  relations  :  after  which  promife,  he  im- 
mediately took  his  leave  and  went  about  his  bufinefs. 

Not  many  days  after  it  happened  that  the  daughter  of  Ambrogio 
Amadei,^nd  wife  of  Buonaiuto  Tebalducci,  citizens  of  Florence,  was 
pofleflfed  with  a  Devil  :  upon  which,  her  hnlband  and  parents  had  re- 
courfe  to  all  the  remedies  that  are  generally  made  ufe  of  upon  fuch 
lad  occalion^:  and  aniongfb  the  reft,  they  not  apjilied  St.  Zanobi's  ikull 
to  her  head,  but  wrapped  her  up  in  St.  Gaulbert's  cloke:  at  all  which 
Koderigo  laughed  moft  heartily  in  his  fleeve.  Every  body,  however,  was 
fully  convinced  that  the  woman  was  really  poflcfled  with  a  Devil,  and 
that  her  ditlempcr  was  not  owing  to  vapours,  or  any  ihim-fham  ot 
that  fort  :  for  (he  talked  l>atin,  dilputed  in  Philofophy,  and  difcovered 
the  private  frailties  and  infirmi:ies  of  feveral  godly  people  :  particularly 
thofe  of  a  righteous  Monk,  who,  amongfl:  the  reft  of  his  peccadilloes, 
ÌMd  kept  a  handlbme  girl  above  four  years  in  his  cell,  under  the  difguile 
of  a.  young  lay-brother  :  all  which  things  aftbrded  matf^r  of  great  fur- 
prize  to  every  body  that  heard  her.  In  the  mean  time  her  father 
Amadei  was  in  great  affliftion,  and  having  tried  all  remedies  to  no 
purpofe,  began  to  defpair  of  a  cure,  when  Matteo,  luckily  hearing  oi 
her  cafe,  came  to  wait  upon  him,  and  aftbred  him  he  would  difpoftl*ft 
his  daughter  if  he  would  give  him  five  hundred  florins  to  buy  a  little 
hit  of  land  at  Ferettola.  Thefe  terms  being  readily  accepted  by  her 
father,  Matteo  having  in  the  firft  place  caufed  two  or  three  Maftes  io 
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be  fung-,  and  gone  through  certain   other  devout  ceremonies  to  give  a 
good  colour  to  the  matter,  put  his  mouth  clofe  to  the  Lady's  ear  and 
laid  in  a  low  voice,  **  Roderigo,   I  am  come  to  delire  you  will  perform 
the  proinife  you  made  me:"   *'  that  I  will  do  mort:  willingly,  anfwered 
Roderigo  ;  but  this  job  will  not  be  fufhcicnt  to  make  you  io  rich  as  I 
would  have  you  ;  and  therefore  as  foon  as  I  go  out  of  this  woman   I 
will  enter  into  King  Charles's  daughter  of  Naples,  and  never  leave  her 
till  you  come  to  beat  up  my  quarters  :  for  this  fervice  you  mav  make 
your  own  conditions,  and  when  you  have  done  your  bufinefs  there,  pray 
give  me  no  further  trouble  :"  after  which,  he  immediately  quitted  the 
Lady,  to  the  great  joy  and  aftonidiment  of  the  whole  city.     Not  lon^ 
after,  the  abovementioned  Princefs  was  in   the   fame  condition;  and 
though  the  King  her  father  had   recourfe  not  only  to  all   manner  of 
phyfical  remedies,  but  the  affiftance  of  the  moft  pious  and  able  Divines 
it  iignified  nothing  :  but  hearing  what  feats  Matteo  had  done,  he  fent 
for  him  to  Naples.     Matteo  now  thinking  his  fortune  made,  joyfully 
obeyed  the  fummons,  and  arriving  in  that  city,  foon  drove  the  Devil 
-^  entirely  out  of  the  Princefs  j  for  which  the  King  made  him  a  prefent 
of  fifty  thoufand  ducats  :  but  before  he  took  his  leave  of  Matteo,  he 
told  him,  that  as  he  had  honeftly  fulfilled  his  promife,  he  no  longer 
thought  himfelf  under  any  obligation  to  him  j  and  therefore  hoped  for 
his  own  fake  he  would  trouble  him  no  more  :  for  if  he  did,  he  would 
be  a  greater  enemy  to  him  than   ever  he  had  been  a  friend.     Matteo. 
then  returned  to  Florence,  and  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  en- 
joying his  riches  in  peace  all  the  reft  of  his  life,  without  any  thou^^hts 
of  ever  offending    his   friend   Roderigo.     But  it   feems   he  reckoned 
without  his  hoft  :  for  foon  after,  a  daughter  of  Lewis  VIL  King  of 
France  was  likewife  pofiefied  with  a  Devil  ;  the  news  of  which  greatly  dif- 
turbed  Matteo,  when  he  confidered  the  King's  authority  on  one  hand^ 
the  threats  of  Roderigo  on  the  other,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
fhould   be  applied  to  upon  the   reputation   of  his  late  fuccefs.     The 
King  of  France  then   finding  all  other  means  were  of  no  fervice  to 
his  daughter,  and  being  informed   of  Matteo's  abilities  in  matters  of 
exorcifm,  firft  difpatched  one  of  his  Mefiengers  to  defire  he  would  re- 
pair  to  his  Court  :  but  Matteo  pretending  to  be  dangeroully  ill  and 
not  able  to  travel  fo  far  by  any  means  whatfoever,  his  Majefty  fent  to 
requeft  the  Signiory  of  Florence  would  force  him  to  come.     Being  thu& 
obliged  to  fet  out  for  Paris  much  againft  the  grain,  he  reprefented   ta 
his  Majefty  upon  his  arrival  at  Court,  that  though  indeed  he  had  met 
with  fome  fuccefs  in  ejeóling  Devils  out  of  fuch  as  were  poflefied,  he 
could  not  anfwer  for  doing  the   fame  in   all   cafes,  as  fome  of  them 
were  fo  flubborn  and  contumacious  that  they  neither  regarded  threats^ 
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nor  ch.^rnis,  uor  any  kind  ot  rclii^ious  nicans  :  but  that  lliicc  it  was 
his  MajelU''s  plcalurc,  he  wouKi  ulc  his  bcft  endeavours  to  ferve  him; 
and  hoped  if  he  failed  he  would  impute  it  to  notliing  but  ahlohitc  in- 
abilic)-.  The  King,  however,  in  aniwcr  to  this  fpcech,  told  him  in 
plain  terms  that  fiace  he  had  cured  others,  he  was  furo  he  could  cure 
his  daughter  j  and  if  he  did  not,  lie  ihould  certainly  be  hanged  :  at 
which  Matteo  fell  into  a  lit  of  trembling,  and  was  ready  to  fmk  into 
tlic  earth.  But  coUeding  his  fpirits  at  lad,  he  dcfircd  he  might  be 
introiiuced  to  the  Princefs  ;  and  approaching  i;enily  to  her  car,  rccom- 
uicnded  himlclf  to  Roticrigo's  mercy  in  the  moft  humble  terms,  con- 
jurin(»  him  to  remember  the  k-rviccs  he  had  formerly  done  him,  and 
confider  how  un^rareful  it  would  be  in  him  to  abandon  his  old  friend 
in  fuch  dilVcfs.  ^  You  covetous  rafcal,  faid  Rodcrigo,  liow  dare  you; 
come  near  me  any  more  after  the  caution  I  gave  you  when  we  parted 
laft  ?  Have  you  not  been  already  well  paid  for  the  fervices  you  upbraid 
me  with?  Am  I  to  help  you  out  of  every  fcrapc  you  get  into?  In- 
deed, Sir,  1  Ihall  convince  you  that  I  can  be  an  enemy  as  well  as  a 
friend  ;  for  I  will  take  care  you  fliall  be  decently  tucked  up  before  I 
leave  this  place.  Poor  Matteo  therefore  feeing  himfeif  thus  left  in  the 
lurch,  refolvcd  to  try  fome  other  method  j  and  having  cicfired  the 
Princefs  might  withdraw,  told  the  King  there  were  fome  Spirits,  as  he  faid 
before,  of  fo  obftinate  and  refradtory  a  turn  liiat  there  was  no  way  of 
dealing  with  them,  and  that  this  was  one  of  them  :  that  however  he. 
had  one  expedient  left,  and  if  it  fucceeded,  he  hoped  he  Ihoultl  be 
entitled  to  his  Miielly's  favour;  if  nor,  he  was  at  his  mercy,  and 
humbly  implored  him  to  fpare  a  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  no 
crime:  after  which,  he  dcfired  the  King  would  be  pleafed  to  caufe  a 
very  large  Stage  to  be  credted  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  capable 
of  holding  all  the  Nobility  and  Clergy  in  the  City,  and  to  have  it  co- 
vered with  cloth  of  gold  :  that  he  would  likewife  order  an  Altar  to  be 
fet  up  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  condefcend  to  come  thither  liimfcif 
with  all  his  Clergy  r-nd  Nobles  richly  habited,  and  in  royal  proceflion 
on  the  next  Sunday  morning:  and  laflly,  that  after  a  Solemn  Mafs  had 
been  celebrated,  he  would  graciouily  be  pleafed  to  lend  for  the  Prin- 
cefs thither.  He  ulfo  defired  there  might  be  twenty  perfons  at  leaO: 
placed  on  one  fide  of  the  Church-yard  uith  trumpets,  drums,  horns, 
hautboys,  and  all  forts  of  mufical  inllrutnents,  ready  to  (hike  up  and 
advance  towards  the  Stage  when  he  threw  up  his  hat  into  the  air  ;  all 
which,  with  fome  other  fecret  remedies  he  was  in  poflefììon  of,  he 
hoped  would  not  fail  to  fend  the  Devil  a  packing.  Every  thing  then 
beincx  in  rcadinefs  on  Sunday  morning  (as  he  had  requefted)  the  Stage 
full  of  the  Clergy  and  Nobility,  the  Church-yard  of  common  people-, 
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and  Mafs  fang,  the  Princcfs  was  condu(5led  thither  by  two  BiHiops  and 
a  magnificent  train  of  Nobles.  But  when  Roderigo  faw  fach  a  muhi- 
tude  got  together,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  apparatus,  he  began  to  won- 
der what  was  the  matter,  and  muttered  to  himfelF,  What  the  plague  is 
this  Scoundrel  about  ?  Does  he  think  to  fright  me  with  a  Mob  and  a  pa- 
rade of  Biiliops  ?  Surely  he  mnft  know  1  have  feen  all  the  pomp  of 
Heaven,  and  the  confufion  of  Hell,  and  am  not  to  be  feared  out  of  my 
wits  in  this  manner.  But  I  will  fwinge  the  rogue  for  it.  Pvlatteo  how- 
ever drawing  up  to  the  Princefs's  ear,  humbly  befought  him  to  quit 
her.  Quit  her,  faid  Roderigo,  this  is  a  pleafant  conceit  indeed  !  Pray 
what  is  all  this  apparatus  for  ?  Dofl  think  to  drive  the  country  of  me 
with  thefe  gim-cracks?  But  I  will  furely  have  thee  hanged,   ungrateful 

wretch  as  thou  art. After  repeated  fupplications  on  one  fide,  and 

variety  of  hard  names  on  the  other,  Matteo  finding  there  was  no  more 
time  to  be  loft,  threw  up  his  hat  into  the  air  :  upon  which,  the  Mufi- 
cians  immediately  ftruck  up,  the  drums  beat,  the  trumpets  founded, 
the  mob  fliouted,  and  advanced  all  together  towards  the  Stage,  to  the 
great  aftonifliment  of  Roderigo,  who  began  to  tremble  like  an  afpin 
leaf,  and  foftly  faid  to  Matteo,  what  is  up  now?  Alas,  anfwered  Matteo, 
feemingly  much  frighted,  your  wife  is  coming  ! No  fooner  did  Ro- 
derigo hear  the  name  of  wife  but  he  loft  all  prefence  of  mind,  and 
without  ftaying  to  refleft  that  what  Matteo  faid  could  not  poftibly  be 
true,  he  quitted  the  Princefs  in  a  moment  and  ran  away  as  faft  as  his 
legs  could  carry  him  5  chufing  rather  to  go  back  again  to  Hell  for  eafe, 
than  to  return  to  the  thraldom  of  Matrimony,  in  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced fuch  torment  and  fo  many  heart-breaking  forrovi^s. In  this 

manner  Belphegor  having  luckily  efcaped  from  his  wife,  made  what 
hafte  he  could  to  the  infernal  Regions,  to  inform  Pluto  of  what  he 
had  both  k^:\  and  felt  himfelfj  and  to  ailure  him  he  might  depend 
upon  the  truth  of  what  he  had  fo  often  heard  from  the  Souls  of  mar- 
ried men,  but  could  not  believe:  and  Matteo  for  his  part,  having  thus 
outwitted  the  Devil,  joyfully  returned  to  his  houfe  at  P<:rettola. 
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Advertisement  to  the  Reader. 

nr^HAT  nothing  might  be  omitted  which  could  in  any  wife  con- 
-■^  tribute  to  make  this  work  ufeful  and  agreeable  to  the  Public, 
the  Editor  has  added  a  Tranflation  of  fome  Poilhumous  writings  be- 
fore-mentioned in  the  Life  of  Machiavel,  and  publiHied  in  Italian  at 
London  in  1 760,  under  the  title  of  Opere  Inedite  dì  Niccolò  Machia^ 
'velli;  of  which  the  Reader  will  meet  with  a  more  particular  account 
in  the  following  preface  to  the  original. 
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ABOUT  ten  years  ago  an  Englifh  Gentleman  travelling  through 
Tufcany,  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  the  following 
valuable  pieces  in  manufcript,  which  had  never  been  pubHflied, 
though  long  and  earneftly  fought  for,  and  defired  by  the  curious  and 
learned.  Phillippo  Nerli  had  feen  and  read  the  Difcourfe  concerning  the 
ways  and  me  am  of  reforming  the  Government  of  Florence  whilft  he  lived, 
as  appears  from  a  pafTage  in  the  feventh  book  of  his  Commentaries, 
p.  137.  Jacopo  Nardi  mentions  it  in  the  feventh  book  of  his  Hidory, 
p.  382  of  the  Florence  Edition:  it  is  taken  notice  of  likewife  by  Jacopo 
Gaddi  in  his  book  de  Scriptoribus  non  Ecckfiafticis^  par.  II.  p.  9  ;  and 
indeed  almoft  all  thofe  that  have  fpoken  of  the  Life  and  writings  of 
Machiavel,  have  faid  fomething  of  it.  The  Manufcript  however  lay 
hid  in  a  private  corner  of  the  famous  Gaddian  Library  above  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years,  and  till  very  lately  eluded  the  moft  diligent 
fearches  of  the  Literati^  who  juflly  fet  the  higheft  value   upon   the 

productions  of  fo  great  a  genius, The  Reader  will  here  alfo  find 

thirty-nine  Letters,  written  by  Machiavel,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic 
of  Florence,  whilft  he  was  Secretary  of  State  there  :  but  thefe  are  only 
a  part  of  a  large  volume  in  his  own  hand- writing,  ftill  preferved  in 
the  Chancery  of  that  City,  as  appears  from  an  authentic  Document 
which  I  have  fubjoined  to  the  end  of  them. 

How  the  Englilh  Gentleman  above-mentioned  came  at  thefe  Manu- 
fcripts,  I  know  not,  becaufe  he  is  now  dead:  but  this  I  know,  that 
the  Spirit  and  Genius  of  the  Author  is  eafy  to  be  difìinguift-ied  both  in 
the  Difcourfe  and  in  the  Letters.     In  the  former,  we  difcover  the  ho- 
ned 
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ncll  boldncfs  of  a  free  Republican  ;  in  the  latter,  all  the  marks  of 
julHce,  prudence,  humanity,  and  mercVi  and  in  both,  that  fagaciiy  and 
j>cnctraiion  which  manifctlly  ihcw  iiini  to  have  been  a  man  of  the 
moll  confummatc  knowlcd'^e  and  abilities  in  Civil  Governnicnt.  Had 
Machiavcl  never  written  the  Princr,  or  if  that  p!«:c  had  \\m\  tlic  good 
fortune  either  to  have  been  interpreted  with  more  judgment,  of  not 
been  fallen  upon  by  the  moll  virulent  advcrlaries,  he  would  have 
tfcapcd  that  infamy  and  reproach  which  are  now  thrown  upon  him  by 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  :  tor  thefe  writings  evidently  demon  (Irate 
that  he  was  not  only  a  moll  llrenuous  detender  and  afiertcr  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  but  a  lover  of  jullicc  and  humanity,  and  emi- 
nently endowed  with  all  odicr  focial  virtues.  But  could  fuch  a  man 
as  he  was,  a  man  born,  educated,  and  advanced  to  great  and  honour- 
able preferments  in  a  free  State,  who  was  afterwards  reduced  to'ex- 
trcmc  poverty  and  diflrcfs  by  the  machinations  of  the  Medici  and  their 
party,  who  was  engaged  in  one  confpiracy  with  Aghodino  Capponi  and 
i'ietro  Paolo  Bolcoli  againft  Guiliano  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  in 
another  with  Luigi  Alamanni  and  Zanobi  Buondelmonte  againfl  Cardi- 
nal Giulio  ;  could  fuch  a  man  ever  think  of  writing  a  book  with  a 
delign  to  enflave  his  country,  when  it  had  heaped  honours  and  prefer- 
ments upon  him  without  end  or  meafure,  and  that  only  to  make  Lo- 
renzo de  Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino,  Sovereign  Lord  over  it,  againll 
whom  he  had  entered  into  a  Confpiracy  not  long  before?  Could  a  man 
who  ufed  to  frequent  the  celebrated  AfTemblies  in  Cofimo  Rucellai's 
Gardens,  who  conflantly  affociated  with  young  men  of  great  and  gene- 
rous minds,  who  made  it  his  only  fludy  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  iiis 
country,  who  in  his  Difcourles  upon  the  firft  Decad  of  Livy  has  painted 
Tyranny  in  the  moft  odious  colours,  and  taught  his  fellow  citizens  how 
to  live  and  die  like  true  Republicans,  who  was  continually  extolling  the 
generofity  and  magnanimity  of  Brutus  and  Caffius  3  could  ftich  a  man 
ever  be  thought  in  earneft  to  have  taught  Lorenzo  de  Medici  the  way 
to  opprefs  his  country,  and  reduce  it  to  the  mod  abjed  and  infamous 
{late  of  Slavery?  '*  Itaque  Tyrawio  non  ftivet\  (fays  Albericus  Gentilis 
to  this  purpofe,  de  Legationibus,  Lib.  IH.  Cap.  ix.)  fui propofiti  non  eji 
Tyrannum  injlruere,  Jed  arcanii  ejus  pala/n  faBis  ipfiim  mijeris  populi 

nudum  ac  confpicuum  exbibere." "  Conatus  fcriptoris  eft  (adds  Gaf- 

par  Scioppius  Fa^d.  Politic.)   certum  aliquem  Tyr annum  patricC  infejlum 
deferihere,  eoque  padfo  partim  popular  e  odium  in  eum  comjnoverey  partim 

artes  ejui  ddegere. But  the  limits  of  a  bare  Preface  are  too  narrow 

for  fuch  an  apology  as  fo  great  a  man  deferves. 

As  to  the  Difcouffey  it  was  written  foon  after  the  death  of  Lorenza 
de  Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  Nephew  to  Leo  X.  who  died  the 
fourth  of  May  1519,  and  left  no  legitimate  Children,   but  Catherine, 

afterwards 
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afterwards  Queen  of  France,  a  Piincefs  of  rare  abiJities  and  more  than 
mafculine  courage,  who  will  ever  be  renowned  in  Hiftory  for  having 
maintained  her  Sons  in  the  poileffion  of  that  Kingdom  as  long  as  fliC 
lived,  in  the  moft  troublefonie  and  dangerous  times.  Philippo  Nerli 
and  Jacopo  Nardi  indeed  have  fixed  the  date  of  this  Difcourfe  fomc- 
thing  later  :  but  the  Reader  will  eafily  perceive  it  muft  have  been  writ- 
ten about  the  time  I  mention. 

V    Upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino  then,  there  arofe  great  dif- 
fenfions  in  Florence  ;  fome  who  were  friends  to  liberty  being  defirous 
to  extend  the  plan  of  their  Government,    and  fix  it  upon  a  bottom  as 
remote  from  Monarchy  as  they  could  ;   whilft  the  party  of  the  Medici 
ufed  their  utmofi:  endeavours  to  throw  the  Sovereign  power  into  the 
hands  of  that  family.     But  Cardinal  Giulio  de  Medici,  (natural  Son  to 
Giuliano,  and  Coufin  to  the  Pope)  who  had  come   to  Florence  two 
days  before  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  endeavoured  to  prevent  any  tumult 
or  commotion  amongft  the  people  there,  by  giving  out  that  his  Holi- 
nefs  defigned  to  reform  the  State  to  the  fatisfadion  of  every  one,  and 
to  reftore  their  liberties  :  after  which,  having  compofed  all  ditterences, 
for  the  prefent  at  leaft,  he  fet  out  for  Rome  in  September  151 9,  leav- 
ing Silvio  PafiTerini,  Cardinal  of  Cortona,  at  Florence,  a  man  of  great 
prudence  and  addrefs,  to  keep  the  citizens  in  good  temper  if  pofiible. 
It  was  at  that  time  therefore,  according  to  all  appearances,  that  Leo  X. 
being  informed  of  the  difcords  that  were  ready  to  break  out  in  the 
City  of  Florence,  laid  his  commands  upon  Machiavel  to  draw  him  up 
a  Plan  for  the  Reformation  of  that  State  :  a  CommiiTion  which  gave 
birth  to  the  following  Difcourfe,  wherein  he  has  fufficiently  difplayed 
the  greatnefs  of  his  abilities,  as  well  as  the  exquifiteadroitnefs  and  fub- 
tlety  of  his  genius  :  for  under  the  appearance  of   eftablifliing  and  fe- 
curing  the  Sovereign  power  in  the  Houfe  of  Medici,  he  has  given  a 
model  of  a  mofl:  perfed  Commonwealth  ;  in  which  the  attentive  Reader 
will  perceive  that  the  Sovereign  Power  is  lodged  both  of  right,  and  in 
fa<ft,  in  the  Citizens  themfelves,  and  that  the  power  of  the  Medici,  though 
apparently  very  great,  is  in  reahty  nothing  more  than  a  (liadow. 

The  Reader  will  likewife  be  furprized  perhaps  to  fee  all  the  eflential 
qualities,  as  well  as  the  principles  and  fundamentals  of  the  feveral  dif- 
'  ferent  forms  of  Government,  fketched  out  and  comprized  in  fo  narrow 
a  compafs  ;  and  cannot  well  help  feeling  himfelf  fenfibly  affected  by 
the  love  and  regard  which  this  illuftrious  Republican  exprefTes  towards 
hisCountry. 

The  Letters  were  written  before  the  Difcourfe^  and  are  dated  in  the 
years  15 10  and  151 1,  before  the  exaltation  of  Leo  X.  to  the  Pontifi- 
cate, which  did  not  happen  till  1 5 1 3  :  but  I  thought  proper  to  leave 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  arranged  in  the  Manufcript, 
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ns  a  fupplcmcnt  to  the  Difcourfi,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  if. 
Thcfc  may  Icrvc  to  mark  out  the  true  cliarader  of  Machiavcl,  arni 
llìcw  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart:  fincc  it  is  evident  from  them,  that  he 
muft  have  been  a  man  of  extreme  good  nature,  luimanity,  and  juilice. 
Natural  equity  and  clemency,  in  preference  to  ri^id  jullice,  arc  the 
Virtues  which  diftinguifh  tliemfelves  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
thcfc  Letters,  and  which  he  there  conllantlv  recommends  to  the  diffe- 
rent  Slates  and  perfons  to  whom  they  were  written.  The  impartiaUty 
he  inculcates  in  compofing  private  animofitics  and  civil  diflentions  in  a 
fummarv  manner  ;  his  lenity  and  compalTion  to  poor  people,  even  in 
collcding  the  public  Taxes  ;  his  regard  for  decency  and  modcfly  ;  his 
reverence  for  the  Ecclefiadical  Jurildidlion  ;  and  his  extreme  care  for 
the  honour  of  Almiglity  God,  will,  at  lad,  furely  undeceive  the  male- 
volent and  unwary,  who  upon  the  bare  word  of  others  have  been  pcr- 
fuaded  to  think  of  Machiavel  as  a  wicked  and  violent  man  both  in  his 
principles  and  pradice.  It  might  be  added,  by  way  of  conclufion  to 
this  Preface,  that  particular  notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  inviolable 
regard  to  Public  Faith  which  he  never  fails  to  prefcribe,  as  well  as  of 
fevcral  other  Maxims  full  of  juftice  and  political  prudence  ;  but  above 
all,  of  his  manner  of  writing,  which  carries  with  it  an  air  of  Majefty, 
and  commands  refpedl. 


A  DIS- 


DISCOURSE 


UPON      THE 


Proper  ways  and  means  of  reforming  the  Go- 
'i^  »o  vernment  of  Florence. 


Writtten   hj  NICHOLAS   MACHIAVEL,    at     the 

Command  of  Pope  Leo  X. 

THE  reafon  why  Florence  hath  fo  often  changed  its  form  of  go- 
vernment, is  becaufe  there  never  was  yet  either  any  Republic  or 
Principality  eftabliflied  there  which  had  the  qualities  it  ought  to  have 
had  :  for  that  Principality  cannot  be  called  perfe<5t  and  ftable  where 
things,  which  fhould  be  tranfadted  according  to  the  will  of  one  perfon 
only,  are  fubmitted  to  the  determination  of  many  :  nor  can  that  be  faid 
to  be  a  true  and  durable  Commonwealth  where  certain  humours  and 
inclinations  are  not  gratified,  which  otherwife  muft  naturally  end  in  its 
ruin.  To  evince  the  truth  of  which,  let  us  examine  the  feveral  forms 
of  Government  which  Florence  has  been  fubjedt  to  from  the  year 
1393  till  this  time. 

If  we  begin  then  with  the  Reformation  conducted  at  that  time  by 
Mafo  degli  Albizi  [a],  we  fhall  fee  that  he  moulded  the  Republic  into 
a  fort  of  Ariftocracy  ;  in  which  there  were  fo  many  defeds  that  it  did 
not  continue  above  forty  years  :  and  indeed  it  would  not  have  lafted 
fo  long,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wars  with  the  Vifconti,  Dukes  of  Mi* 

■    .  .'A.      i;  [a]  ScctbeHjftory  of  Florence,  Book  HI. 

Vol.  ll.  4  D  laji. 
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hn,  which  h.ippcncJ  in  that  period,  and  kept  it  united.  The  chief 
derc(ft  wjs,  that  the  power  was  continued  tf)o  long  in  the  fame  perfons, 
and  that  the  Elcvflions  were  fuhjedl  to  fraud  and  underhand  practices, 
which  might  throw  the  Government  into  the  hands  of  bad  men  :  bc- 
fides  which,  as  mankind  arc  liable  to  be  corrupted,  and  goovl  men  too 
c^ftcn  become  bad  by  a  long  continuance  of  power,  it  might  happen 
that  though  the  Elcdion  was  a  fiiir  one  at  firft,  and  upright  men  had 
been  made  choice  of,  it  might  prove  a  had  one  in  the  end  by  tlie  change 
of  their  manners.  There  was  likewife  no  check  upon  the  Grandees  to 
deter  them  from  forming  Parties  and  Fadiions,  which  generally  are  the 
deflruv^'tion  of  a  Srate  :  and  it  might  be  added,  that  the  Signiory  had 
but  little  reputation,  whilft  they  had  too  much  authority;  for  they  had 
a  power  of  taking  away  the  life  and  property  of  any  Citizen  without 
appeal,  and  of  calling  the  People  together  to  a  conference  whenever 
they  pleafed  :  (o  that  inflead  of  being  a  defence  and  protedion  to  the 
State,  they  were  rather  an  inftrument  of  its  ruin,  when  they  were  un- 
der the  influence  of  any  popular  and  ambitious  man.  On  the  oth^ef 
hand,  they  had  but  little  reputation,  as  I  laid  before  ;  for  as  itlofteii 
happened  that  raw  young  men,  of  little  ejcperience,  and  abjeól  condi- 
tion (and  therefore  incapable  of  fupporting  thtir  dignity  in  a  proper 
manner)  were  introduced  into  the  Signiory,  it  was  not  pollible  they 
Hiould  have  any  confiderable  degree  of  reputation.  There  was  ftill 
another  imperfection  in  this  form  of  Government  of  nò  filiali  co/ife- 
quence,  namelv,  that  certain  private  men  were  adniitted  into  the  public 
Councils,  which  gave  great  reputation  to  thofe  men,  whilfi:  it  diminiflied 
that  of  the  Councils,  and  took  a  Way  from  the  authority  of  th]e  Magi- 
fìrates  ;  a  circumftancc  contrary  to  all  civil  good  order.  But  what  ivas 
of  the  la/l  importarjce,  was,  that  the  People  had  no  fliare  at  all  in  th^ 
Government:  all  which  defedls  joined  together  occafioned  infi^nitc;  dif^ 
order  and  confufion;  and  if  the  wars  abov^mentioned  had  not  happened 
to  have  kept  the  State  under  in  thofe  times,  it  muft  have  been  dilTolved 
long  before  it  was.  .     ;»!!   l  'j<\  o) 

This  Adminiftration  was  fuccceded  by  that  of  Cofimo  de  Medici, 
which  inclined  more  to  a  Principality  than  a  Republican  formi:  and:  if 
it  was  of  longer  duration  than  the  laft,  it  was  owii>g  in  the  firft  place 
to  the  favour  of  the  people,  by  v^hofe  confent  and  apprpbat^on.  it.  waj 
<:ftablifhedi  and  in  the  next,  to,  the  unt:om>npn  prudence  ofi  two  fuch 
flaen  as  Cofimo  and  his  grand(on  Lorenzo,  who  were  at  the  he^d  of  it. 
Neverthelcfs,  it  was  fo  weakened  by  their  being  obliged,  to  fubmit  their 
meafures  to  the  deliberatici)  pf  rnany,  tha,t;it  was  often  in  great  dan- 
ger ;  which  occafioned  many  .Bdli^'s  at^lhf  fr.e^upnt  Bani(hments,which 
happened  under  that  Government,  and  at  lafi:  its  utter  difTolution  when 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  invaded  Italy.  -After  this,  the  City  endea- 
voured 
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voured  to  refume  the  form  of  a  Republic;  but  the  meafures  which 
were  taken  for  that  purpofe  made  it  of  fliort  duration,  bccaufe  they 
were  neither  calculated  to  gratify  the  humours  of  all  the  Citizens,  nor 
had  fufficient  force  to  corred:  them  :  and  it  was  fo  far  from  being  a 
true  and  perfeél  Commonwealth,  that  a  Gonfalonier  for  life,  if  he  had 
been  an  able  and  bad  man,  might  eafily  have  made  himfelf  abfolute 
Lord  over  it;  but  if  he  had  been  a  weak  and  good  man,  he  might 
foon  have  been  pulled  from  his  feat,  and  that  eftablifhment  entirely 
overturned.  But  as  it  would  be  endlefs  to  adduce  reafons  for  the  con- 
firmation of  this  aiTertion,  I  fhall  only  mention  one,  which  is,  that 
there  was  not  ftrength  enough  in  that  Government  to  fupport  the  Gon- 
falonier if  he  was  a  good  man,  nor  to  check  and  controul  him  if  lie 
was  a  bad  one  :  to  which  let  me  add  likewife,  that  the  reafon  why  all 
thefe  Governments  were  deficient,  wa?,  tli^t  the  Reforms  which  were 
made  were  not  with  any  view  to  the  Public  Good,  but  to  ftrengthen 
and  fupport  different  factions  in  their  turns  j  which  ends  however  were 
not  accomplished,  becaufe  there  was  always  a  difcontented  Party, 
which  proved  a  very  powerful  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  thofe  that 
were  defirous  to  eifeót  any  change  or  innovation  in  the  State. 

It  now  remains  that  I  fhould  fay  fomething  of  the  Adminillration  of 
the  Twelve  from  its  firft  eftablilliment  to  this  time,  and  to  point  out 
its  ftrength  and  imperfedions  :  but  as  thefe  things  are  already  well 
known,  and  frefli  in  every  one's  memory,  I  fliall  here  omit  all  mention 
of  them.  It  is  certain  however,  that  now  things  are  circumftanced  as 
tjiey  are  fince  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  it  is  necefiary  to 
think  of  fome  new  form  of  Government:  and  I  hope  I  fliall  be  ex- 
tufed  if,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  your  Holinefs,  I  venture  to 
deliver  my  opinion  upon  the  matter.  But  firft  I  beg  leave  to  lay  that 
of  others  before  you,  according  to  what  I  have  colleded  in  converla- 
tion,  and  then  to  fubjoin  my  own  :  in  which,  if  I  fliould  err  from  the 
mark,  I  truft  your  Holinefs  will  pardon  a  man  who  has  fliewn  his 
zeal  to  your  perfon,  though  he  may  have  filled  in  his  judgment  and 
abilities. 

I  fay  then  that  fome  think  a  better  kind  of  Government  cannot  be 
devifed  than  that  which  was  eftablillied  in  the  times  of  Cofimo  and 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  :  others  wifti  for  one  that  may  be  fettled  upon  a 
broader  bottom.  The  former  alledge  that  things  eafily  return  into  their 
old  channel  J  and  that  the  Florentines  having  been  ufed  to  honour 
your  family,  to  flielter  themfelves  under  its  favour  and  protedion,  to 
delight  in  whatfoever  was  moft  agreeable  to  it,  and  indeed  habituated 
to  thefe  things  for  the  fpace  of  fixty  years,  it  muft  naturally  happen 
that  when  they  fee  the  fame  plan  of  Government  reftored,  the  fame 
degree  of  affedion  and  refped  muft  alfo  revive  in  them.     They  afiirm 
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likcwifc  tlut  very  few  woukl  be  averle  to  it  ;  and  that  thofc  few  might 
cilily  be  brought  over  by  dirfcrcnt  mcthoiis.  To  all  whicli,  ihcy  adii 
the  evident  necclfity  of  the  matter,  and  lay  that  as  the  State  of  Flo- 
rence cannot  polììbly  fubfill  without  a  head,  it  is  much  better  to  chufe 
one  out  of  that  family  which  ufcd  to  be  To  much  beloved  and  revered 
tiicre,  than  cither  to  live  in  confufion  and  difordcr  for  want  of  fuch  a 
head,  or  to  take  one  out  of  fome  undirtinguillicd  family  ;  which  would 
of  courfc  excite  the  difgult  and  indignation  of  the  whole  City. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  it  "is  affcrted  by  others,  that  fuch  an  Adminiftra- 
lion  mull  be  dangerous,  bccaufe  it  would  be  weak  :  for  if  that  Cofimo 
was  feeble  and  Intirm    from  the  caufes  already  alVigned,  one  of  the 
fame  liamp  mull  be  doubly  fo  at  prefent  ;  when  not  only  the  form  of 
Government,  but  the  temper  of  the  Citizens,  and  the  circumlhnces  of 
the  times,   are  totally  dif^'erent  from  what  they  were  in  thofe  days.     So 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impofì'ible  to  contrive  any   eftabliihment   in 
Florence   which    fnould   refemble    that    of  the   Medici,    and   be    of 
long  duration.     In  the  firft  place  (fliy  they)  that  form  of  Government 
was  then  univerfally  approved;  but  now  it  would  be  as  much  difliked 
by  the  people  :  the  Citizens  of  thofe  times  thought  they  could  not  have 
one  founded  upon   a  better  bottom  ;  but  the  prefent  Generation   ima- 
gine there  has  been  fince  found  out  one  that  is  more  compatible  with 
liberty,  and  gives  no  lefs  fatisfadion  than  the  other.     There  was  then 
(continue  they)  no  army,  nor  any  power  in  Italy,  which  the  Floren- 
tines were  not  able  to  cope  with,  and  that  too  without  the  leaft  aflif- 
tance  :  but  now  France  and  Spain  have  got  footing   in  it,  there  is  a 
nccefTitv  for  joining  one  of  them;  and  if  the  fide  which  the  Floren- 
tines join  fhould  happen  to  be  overpowered  by   the  other,  they  can 
afterwards  expeft  nothing  but  to  be  fwallowed  up  by  the  Conqueror  ; 
which  was  not  the  cafe  in  thofe  times.  The  Citizens  had  likewife  been 
long  accuftomed,  under  that  Government,  to  fubmit  to  the  burden  of 
heavy  taxes  and  impofuions  :  but  now   they  have  been   freed  from  it, 
cither  from  their  inability  to  pay  them,  or  long  difufe,  it  mufl  be  an 
odious  as  well  as  dangerous  attempt  to  revive  them.     The  Medici  too, 
who  then  governed  Florence,  having  been  born  and   educated  amongft 
their  fellow-citizens,  afterwards  kept  up  a  fort  of  familiaiity  with  them, 
which  wonderfully  conciliated  their  afiedfions  to  that  family  :  but  now 
it  is  grown  fo  great,  all  that  familiarity  is  dropped,  and  confequently  the 
edge  of  their  affedlions  taken  off:  fo  that  confidering  the  diffimilitude 
©f  the  times  and  men,  any  one  mufl  be  fatally  deceived  who  expeds 
to  make  the  fame  impreffion  upon  fo  different  a  mafs:  and  if  the  Me- 
flici  were  every  now  and  then  in  danger  of  lofing  their  power  in  thofe 
days  (as  1  faid  above)  they  would  now  be  certainly  undone.     It  is  ridi- 
culous therefoic   to  imagine  that  men  under  fuch  circumflances  will 
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caflly  return  to  their  former  manner  of  living  :  for  though  indeed  this 
may  be  brought  about  when  they  are  more  inclined  of  themfelves  to 
that  than  to  any  new  form  of  Government;  yet  when  it  happens  other- 
wife,  they  will  conform  to  it  no  longer  than  they  are  forced  :  and  when- 
ever that  force  ceafes,  their  conformity  will  vani(h  into  the  air.  Be- 
fides,  though  it  may  be  true  that  the  State  of  Florence  cannot  fubfift 
without  fome  head  ;  and  that  if  the  Citizens  were  difpofed  to  chufe 
one  out  of  fome  particular  family,  they  would  fooner  take  one  out  of 
the  family  of  the  Medici  than  any  other  :  yet  if  it  (hould  be  propofed. 
to  veft  the  fupreme  power  in  feveral  perfons  of  any  condition  whatfo- 
evcr,  they  would  prefer  fuch  a  head  to  a  fingle  one. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  fuch  a. Government  could  not  be  Hiaken 
without  fome  external  force;  and  that  there  would   always  be  time 
enough  to  accommodate  matters  with  thofe  that  fhould  make  any  at- 
tempt upon  it.     But  in  this  they  are  much  miftaken  :  for  it  often  hap- 
pens that  you  muft  be  obliged  to  patch  up  a  Treaty  of  friendlhip,  not 
with  thofe  that  are  adtually  your  mod  formidable  enemies,  -  but  with- 
thofe  that  either  have  it  mod  in  their  power  at  that  jundlure  to  annoy, 
or  are  more  agreeable  to  you  than  any  others  :  and  it  may  come  to  pais 
that  both  you  and  fuch  an  ally  may  not  only  be  overpowered  by   the 
enemy,  and  left  at  his  difcretion,  but  that  he  will  not  liften  to  any  terms 
of  accommodation;  either  becaufe  you  did  not  court  his  fiiendiLip  in: 
time,  or  out  of  the  difguft  he  may  have  conceived  againft  you  for  en- 
tering into  an  alliance  with  his  enemies.     Ludovico  Sforza,  Duke  of 
Milan,  would  gladly  have  made  his  peace  with  Lewis  XII.  ot   France, 
if  he  could  have  found  means  :  Frederic  King  of  Naples  would  have 
done  {o  likewife  with  the  fame  Prince;  but  they  were  both  difappointed' 
in  their  endeavours  :  for  a  thouilmd  accidents  may  happen  to  prevent- 
and  fruftrate  fuch  defigns.    So  that,  all  thefe  things  being  duly  weighed, 
it  feems  as  if  fuch  an  eftablifhment  could  be  neither  fecure  nor  perma- 
nent, when  it  h^s  fo  many  feeds  of  weaknefs  in  it  ;    and  therefore. 
that  it  cannot  be  wiflied  for  either  by  your  Holinefs  or  your  friends. 

As  for  thofe  that  would  have  the  Government  fettled  upon  a  broader 
bottom,  I  fay,  that  if  it  is  not  modelled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  become 
a  regular  and  well-ordered  Commonwealth,  the  breadth  of  its  bottom 
will  only  ferve  to  accelerate  its  ruin  :  if  they  would  be  particular,  how- 
ever, in  telling  me  into  what  form  they  would  have  it  moulded,  I 
would  alfo  defcend  to  particulars  in  anfwering  them  ;  but  as  they  deal: 
altogether  in  generals,  I  can  only  anfwer  them  in  the  fame  manner.. 
Let  this  fuffice  with  regard  to  them  :  and  in  order  to  evince  the  weak- 
nefs of  Cofimo's  eftabliihment  the  more  fully,  in  as  few  words  as  pofli- 
ble,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  add,, that  no  form  of  Government  can  be 

devifed  that  will  be  firm  and  lafting,  which  is  not  either  a  true  Fnn- 

CJpalitVj, 
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v,  or  A  true  Commonwealth  i  and  lh.it  ;\ll  intenticdrafc  fofrtVs  Stf^ 

'•ilMwo  extremes)  (if  1    may   focali   them)  will  he  tlcfet^UvcJ 

iho  rcaion  is  plain:  for  a  Frintipaliiy  can   only   be  ruined   one  way  > 

nnd  thjt  is,  by  dcfccnding  into  a  Commonwcaltii.     The  lame  may  be 

laid  ol*  a  Commonwealth  alio:  lor  the  only  way  by   which   it  can   be 

ruined,  is   bv   alccndinii   to  a  Printipalitv.     Wiicreas   all   intermediate 

forms  mw  be  ruined  two  ways,  i.  c.  either  by  afccnding  to  a  Principa-^ 

!iry,  or  defcending  into  aComntonwcalth  ;  and  this  is  the  caufc  of  tlveii* 
.»••••.  t  ',•■,.■' 

i.  ...n  vour  Molinefs  would  eftablifli  fuch  a  Government  at  Flo- 
rence as  will  be  tirm  and  durable,  and  redound  to  your  own  j^lbry,  as 
Well  as  the  fecnrity  of  vour  friends,  it  miift  be  cither  a  true  Principa- 
litr,'  or  a  Commonwcahh  which  has  all  its  due  qualities:  for' all  othef 
forms  will  be  lotterinir  and  ihort-lived.  As  to  a  Principality,  I  Ihall  fav" 
but  little  in  this  place,  both  on  account  of  the  ji;reat  -tlitikulty  of  efta-J 
blifliing  one  in  our  City,  and  becaufe  the  moft  proper  indrument  foi; 
c:T"L'i>ing  it  is  now  no  more:  for  your  Holinefs  mulf  undeffland,  that 
in  all  States  where  there  is  a  great  equality  amongfl:  the  Ciaaens^,  it  isf 
very  difficult,  if  not  impoHihle,  to  erecft  a  Principality.  If  any  one? 
fhou'd  go  about  to  found  a  Commonwealth  at  Milan,  where  there  is  a' 
great  inequality  amongft  the  Citizens,  he  muH:  firft  reduce  all  the  No- 
bility, who  are  there  very  numerous,  to  a  level  with  others  :  for  they 
arc  fo  powerful  that  they  trample  upon  the  laws,  and  nothing  but 
Royal  authority  can  bridle  and  controul  them.  On  the  contrary,  who- 
focver  would  eftabliHi  a  Principality  at  Florence,  where  there  is  a  re- 
markable equality  amongft  the  Citizens,  muft  in  the  firft  place  deftroy 
that  equality,  by  creating  many  Noblemen  and  building  them  Caftles, 
and  Villa's,  and  ftrong-holds,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Prince, 
may  ferve  to  keep  not  only  the  City,  but  whole  Provinces  in  Subjection 
by  the  terror  of  their  arms  and  dependants  [ò]:  for  a  Prince  alone,  and 
unfupported  by  Nobility,  cannot  fuftain  the  weight  of  Royalty  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  neceffary  there  fliould  be  fome  middle  State  betwixt  him 
and  the  Commonalty  to  aid  and  afiirt:  him.  This  is  obferveable  in  all 
Principalities;  efpecially  in  France,  where  the  Gentry  lord  it  over  the 
People,  the  Nobles  over  the  Gentry,  and  the  King  over  the  Nobles. 
But  fince  it  is  fo  difficult  a  matter  to  found  a  Principality  where  a  Com- 
monwealth might  eafily  be  eftablifhed,  and  'vice  verfd -,  and  as  the 
dimculty  muff  lay  the  undertaker  under  the  necefiity  of  committing 
great  violence,  and  doing  many  things  unworthy  of  a  good  and  virtu- 
ous man,  I  will  fay  no  more  of  a  Principality,  but  proceed  to  lay  the 
plan  of  a  Commonwealth  j  becaufe  your  Holinefs  is  known  to  be  more 

[*]  Sec  the  Politicai  Difcourfcs  upon  Livy,  Book  I.  Chap.  Iv. 
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inclined  to  that  form  of  .Government,  and  has  only  deferred  the  efla- 
blifbment  of  i^ at  Florence,  till  fuch  a  model  could  be  thought  of  as 
might  at  the  fame  xime  fecurfe  your  own  authority  there,  and  contri- 
bute mod  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  your  friends.  And  now  I  am 
vain  enough  to  conceive  that  I  have  hit  upon  fuch  a  one,  1  humbly 
fubmit  it  to  your  cohfummate  wifdom  ;  that  fo  if  there  Ihould  happen 
to  be  any  thing  worth  your  notice  in  it,  it  may  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  if  not,  that  your  Holinefs  may  at  leaft  be  convinced  of  my 
perfedt  devotion  and  obedience  to  your  commands.  But  I  am  not  al- 
together without  hopes,  I  confefs,  that  you  will  find  that  by  this  plan 
your  own  authority  is  not  only  firmly  fupported,  but  increafed,  that 
your  friends  will  ftill  enjoy  their  honours  in  fecurity,  and  that  the  reft 
of  the  Citizens  will  have  the  higheft  reafon  not  barely  to  be  fatisfied^ 
but  to  be  pleafed  and  delighted  with  it.  Let  me  entreat  your  Holine(s, 
however,  neither  to  approve,  nor  condemn  this  Difcourfe  till  you  have 
read  it  quite  through,  nor  yet  to  be  furprized  at  fome  alterations  that 
are  propofed  to  be  made  in  the  Magiftracy  :  for  where  a  Government 
was  not  well  regulated  before,  the  lefs  there  is  retained  of  the  old  form, 
the  better  it  muft  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  be  afterwards. 

I  fay  then,  that   thofe   who  model   a  Commonwealth,  muft  make 
fuch  provifions  as  may  gratify  three  forts  of  men,  of  which  all  States 
are  compofedi  that  is,  the  high,  the  middle  fort,  and  the  low:  and 
though  there  is  a  great  equality  amongft   the  Citizens   of  Florence,  as 
hath  been  faid  before  ',  yet  there  are  fome  there  who  think  fo  highly  of 
tliemfelves  that  they  would  expe<5t  to  have  the  precedence  of  others  :: 
and  thefe  people  muft  be  gratified   in  regulating  the  Commonwealth  ; 
for  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of  this  that  the  laft   adminiftration  was 
ruined^.   Thefe  people  then  will  never  be  fitisfied  if  they  have  not  the 
firft  rank  and  honours  in  the  Commonwealth  ;  which  dignity  they  ought 
to  fupport  by  their  own  perfonal  weight  and  iniportance.     But  it  is  im- 
pofTible  to  entail  this  dignity  upon  the  firft  order  in  the  Commonwealth, 
whilft  the  Signiory  and  Councils  continue  upon  the  fame  footing  they 
have  been  of  late  :  for  as  it  muft  happen  from  the  manner  in  which 
ihe  members  of  them  have  been  elected,  that  men  of  weight  and  re- 
putation will  feldom  be  made  choice  of,  there  is  no  other  remedy  but 
to  lodge  that  dignity  either  in  the  next  rank,  or  in  the  loweft  of  all  > 
which  is  contrary  to  all  civil  good  order  and  polity.     It  is  abfoluiely 
neceflary  therefore  to  alter  the  manner  of  eledtions,  and  at  the  fame  tiuie 
to  gratify  the  ambition  of  all  the  three  feveral  ranks  of  people  ;  which 
may  be  done  by  diflblving  the  Signiory,  the  Council  of  Eight,  and  the 
twelve  Buonhomini  -,  and  by  eleding  Sixty-five  Citizens  of  not  lefs  than 
forty-five  years  of  age  (in  order  to  give  dignity  to  the  Government) 
fifty-three  out  of  the  higheft  Clafs,  and  twelve  out  of  the  next,  who' 

fliouldv 
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(houki  coniinuc  in  the  Adiììiiullration  for  life,  fubjc^^  to  tlic  rollowing 
rcll fictions.  In  ilic  ntll  place,  one  of  them  llioulj  be  appointed  Gon- 
falonier Of  yu/iice  for  a  term  of  two  or  three  years,  if  it  is  not  thought 
proper  to  appoint  one  for  life;  and  in  the  next,  the  other  Sixty-four 
Citizens  already  cicdcd  ihould  be  divided  into  two  diftinéì:  bodies,  each 
confuling  of  thirty-two  ;  one  oi"  which  moities,  in  conjuncflion  with 
iliC  Gonfalonier,  ihoidd  govern  the  lirft  year,  and  the  other  the  next  : 
♦o  that  ihev  wonld  be  changed  alternately  every  year,  and  altogether 
Oiould  be  called  //v  6tgniory. 

After  this,  let  tliC  tbirty-t'ivo  be  divided  into  four  parts,  eight  in 
each  i  every  one  of  which  ihould  refide  three  months  in  its  turn  with 
the  Gonfalonier  in  the  Palace,  and  not  only  alTume  the  Magiftracy  with 
the  ufual  forms  and  ceremonies,  but  tranfa<^  all  the  bufinefs  which 
before  pafi'ed  through  the  hands  of  the  Signiory,  the  Council  of  Eight, 
and  the  other  Councils;  all  which  ihould  be  difiblvcd,  as  I  faid  before: 
This  Ihould  be  the  firll  men^ber,  or  rather  the  Head  of  the  State j  and 
by  this  proviiion,  when  it  is  well  confidered,  your  Holinefs  will  fee  the 
Dignity  of  the  Signiory  will  be  reftorcd  :  for  as  none  but  men  of  gra- 
vity and  authority  will  ever  fit  there,  it  will  be  no  longer  neceffary  to 
employ  private  men  in  the  affairs  of  State,  (which,  as  I  obferved  be- 
ibre,  is  always  of  prejudice  to  any  Republic)  fince  the  thirty-two  who 
arc  not  in  otiice  that  year  may  be  advifed  with  upon  occafion,  fent 
upon  Em  baffles,  and  made  ufeful  in  other  fundiions.  And  tliis  firft 
Signiory  your  Holinefs  may  eafily  find  means  to  fill  with  your  moft  in- 
timate friends  and  confidants,  as  I  rtiall  ffiew  prefently  ;  but  in  the  mean 
lime  let  us  come  to  the  fecond  order  in  the  State. 

Since  there  are  three  forts  of  men  in  every  State,  as  I  faid  before^ 
there  fliould  aUb  be  three  ranks  or  degrees  of  quality  in  a  Republic,: 
and  no  more;  upon  which  account,  it  is  neceffary  to  prevent  the  con-< 
fufion  occafioned  of  late  by  the  Multiplicity  of  Councils  in  our  City  ^ 
which  have  been  ellablinied,  not  becaufe  they  were  conducive  to  good 
civil  order,  but  merely  to  create  friends  and  dependants,  and  to  gratify 
the  huniour  and  ambition  of  numbers  in  a  point  which  yet  was  of  no 
fervice  to  liberty  or  the  public  ;  becaufe  they  might  all  be  corrupted  and 
biafcd  by  party.  In  order  therefore  to  reduce  the  Commonwealth  to 
fuch  a  form,  the  Council  of  Seventy,  that  of  an  hundred,  and  that  of* 
the  People  and  Commonalty,  fliould  all  be  abolifhed  ;  and  in  the  room 
of  them  I  would  appoint  a  Council  of  two  hundred,  every  member  of 
which  Hiould  be  not  lefs  than  forty  years  of  age  ;  an  hundred  and  Sixt)r 
of  them  to  be  taken  out  of  the  middle  clafs,  and  the  other  forty  out 
of  the  lowert,  but  not  one  out  of  the  Sixty-five,  They  fhoold  likcwifcr 
continue  for  life,  and  be  called  iht,  Council  Ele^  :  which  Council,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Sixty-five^  (hould  tranfad  all  the  affairs  that  ufed 
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to  be  tranfadted  by  the  abovementioned  Councils,  (now  fuppofed  to  be 
aboliflied)  and  be  vefted  with  tlie  lame  degree  of  authoritv,  and  all  tlic 
members  of  it  appointed  by  your  Holinefs.  For  wliich  piirpolb,  as 
well  as  to  maintain  and  regulate  thefc  provifions,  and  others  that  1  fhail 
mention  hereafter,  and  for  the  further  fecurlty  of  your  power  and 
friends,  it  is  neceffary  that  a  degree  of  authority,  equal  to  that  of  the 
whole  colledlive  body  of  the  people  of  Florence,  fhould  be  vefted  bv  a 
Balia  in  your  Holinefs,  and  the  moft  Reverend  Cardinal  de  Medici, 
during  the  lives  of  both  :  and  that  the  Magiftracy  of  the  Eight  dt 
Guardia^  as  well  as  the  Balia  [c],  fliould  be  appointed  from  time  to 
time  by  your  Holinefs.  It  is  likewife  expedient,  for  the  fupport  of 
your  authority  and  your  friends,  that  your  Holinefs  ihould  divide  the 
Militia  into  two  diftindl  Corps,  over  which  you  niay  appoint  two  Com- 
milTaries,  one  for  each. 

By  thefe  provifions  your  Holinefs  will  fee  that  two  out  of  the  three 
claffes  may  be  thoroughly  fatisfied,  and  that  both  your  own  authority, 
and  that  of  your  friends,  will  be  effeólually  confirmed  and  corroborated; 
as  you  will  have  the  Militia  and  Courts  of  Juftice  in  your  hands,  the 
laws  in  your  own  breaft,  and  the  Heads  of  the  State  entirely  at  your 
devotion. 

It  remains  now  to  fatisfy  the  third  and4owefl:  rank  of  the  Citizens, 
which  confifts  of  the  generality  or  greater  part  of  the  People.  But  thefe 
will  never  be  fatisfied,  (and  whoever  thinks  otherwife  will  find  himfelf 
miftaken)  except  their  authority  is  either  ad:ually  reftored,  or  they  are 
made  ealy  by  a  promife  that  it  fhall  be.  And  fince  it  might  endanger 
your  authority  as  well  as  that  of  your  friends  to  reflore  it  all  at  once, 
it  would  be  better  for  your  Holinefs  to  reflore  part  of  it  only  at  firfi:, 
and  give  them  fuch  affurances  of  reftoring  the  reft  in  due  time  as  they 
may  fully  confide  in  :  for  which  purpofe,  I  conceive  it  will  be  necefiary 
alfo  to  revive  the  Council  of  a  thoufand^  or  at  lead  one  of  Six  hundred 
Citizens,  who  fliould  nominate  all  the  Magiftrates  and  officers  in  the 
lame  manner  they  ufed  to  do  formerly,  except  the  abovementioned 
Sixty-Ji'-ce,  the  Council  of  two  hundred^  the  Eight  di  Guardia,  and  the 
Baliay  who  fliould  be  appointed  by  your  Holinefs  and  the  Cardinal, 
during  the  lives  of  you  both. 

And  that  your  friends  when  going  to  be  ballotted  for  in  the  Council, 
may  be  cctain  of  being  imborfed  [d]  5  your  holinefs   ought  to  depute 


eight 


[c]  Thefe  Magiftrates,  Officers,  &c.  as  well  as  feveral  other  things  which  occur  in 
thefc  pieces,  have  been  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  that  it  would  be 
needlefs  here  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been  already  faid  of  them,  by  way  of  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  their  refpetìive  duties  and  functions. 

[d]  It  appears  from  this  paflage,  that  though  the  method  of  ele£ling  the  Florentine 
magiftrates  by  imborfations,  or  putting  the  names  of  the  candidates  into  puifes,  was  plau- 
•    Vol.  II.  4  E  ^^^^^» 
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eight  aiTclVors,  who  being  in  the  fccrct,  may  make  the  clcftion  fill* 
upon  whom  tlicy  plcafc,  without  power  ot  wronging  any  of  them  ;  and 
that  the  gcncrahty  may  believe  that  the  canilidatcs  names  have  been 
imborlcd,  the  Council,  tor  their  fccurity,  may  Tend  two  Ciiizens,  put 
into  a  ioiiu  C^ommiliion  by  itici f,  to  be  witmlVcs  ot"  the  imborfation. 

Wiiboui  ùtisfying  the  generality,  no  Republic  ever  yet  flood  upon  a 
ftablc  foundation  :  and  it  is  certain  tlic  generality  of  Florence  will  ne- 
ver be  fatislied,  except  the  //.;//  of  a  tboufoTid  be  opened  again,  and 
the  diftribution  of  ofììccs  rcflored  to  it.  Your  Holinefs  lliould  likewile 
be  further  informed,  that  whoever  meditates  any  revolution  in  the  State 
will  certainly  endeavour  above  all  things,  in  the  firrt  place,  to  open  that 
Hall  again  ;  and  therefore  it  mull  furcly  be  the  bell  way  to  do  it  your- 
felf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  mav  leave  no  opportunity  for  any  one  to  make 
an  attempt  which  mull  end  in  the  downfal  of  your  authority,  and  the 
ruin  of  your  friends. 

The  State  being  thus  modelled,  no  other  provifions  would  be  want- 
ing for  its  Iccurity,  if  your  Holinefs  and  the  mod  Reverend  Cardinal 
were  to  live  for  ever  :  but  as  vou  are  fubjcel  to  mortality,  it  is  neceflarv 
^if  you  would  have  the  Republic  continue  firm  and  flrongly  fupported 
en  every  fide,  in  fuch  a  nianncr  that  every  one  may  fee  himfelf  per- 
fe<5iiy  fccure,  when  the  generality  are  fatii-fied  by  reftoring  part  of  their 
nuthority,  and  an  afTurance  of  the  red)  that  there  (liould  aifo  be  Sixteen 
Gonfaloniers  appointed  over  the  Companies  of  the  Citizens,  in  the  lame 
manner  and  for  the  flime  time  that  they  have  been  hitherto  appointed  : 
which  may  be  done  eiiher  by  your  own  authority,  or  by  leaving  the 
appointment  of  them  to  the  great  Council,  as  your  Holinels  fliall  think 
nioU  proper;  rcmcnibering  only  to  incrcafc  the  number  of  thei^/wr/  [i'], 
that  io  thev  may  be  more  Ipread  over  the  City  ;  aixi  that  none  of  the 
Gonfaloniers  (liouid  be  of  the  fixty-five.  Alter  their  appointment, 
four  t'revots  ihould  be  drawn  out  of  them  by  lot,  and  continue  in  of- 
fice one  month  ;  fo  that  at  the  end  of  four  months  they  will  all  have 
been  l'revòrs.  Out  of  thefe  four,  one  Hiould  be  drawn  to  refide  for  a 
week  only  with  the  eight  Signiors  and  the  Gonfalonier  in  the  Palace; 
by  which  rotation  all  the  four  will  have  kept  their  rcfidence  there  at 

<ii>!f,  yet  it  njight  be  dcfcntcd  j  because  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  returning  officers, 
whom  Machiave)  hrre  calls  Acccppiarori,  or  afltlTors,  to  make  the  elccfiion  fall  upon 
whom  ihcy  picafcd,  by  pretending  tliat  their  friends  had  the.  majority.  The  methods  of 
imborfations  m  Florence  dift'crcd  as  the  ariftocratical  or  democratica!  powers  prevailed. 
That  which  is  licre  recommended  by  Mashiavcl,  was  praétifed  under  the  Medici  family, 
who  did  no  violence  to  the  forms  of  the  dcmocratical  toiiftitution,  butabolifhed  its  fpirit, 
by  alwa\s  having  the  returning  oificirs  in  their  ititereft;  fo  tbat  in  fa6V,  they,  inftead  of 
the  people,  named  the  magiflraies  and  fcrvants  of  the  public,  or  had  it  in  their  power 
to  du  fo. 

[€"[  The  Dl'ouri  viCTz  alfiftants  to  the  Gonfallcr,   and  comrtìajidcd  detachments  of  the 
people  undtr  him. 
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xhe  end  of  the  month.  Without  the  prcfence  of  tliis  Officer,  tlie  laid 
Tcfident  Signior.y  fliould  not  be  allowetl  to  pafs  any  act,  nor  (liould  lie 
■Joimfelf  have  any  vote  there,  but  only  be  a  witnefs  and  infpccTlor  of 
their  proceedings  j  to  which  he  may  be  fuffcred  to  put  a  ftop  till  he 
has  afked  the  opinion  of  all  the  tbiì-ty-ìwo^  t02,cther,  and  had  the  mat- 
ter fully  difcuiTed  by  them.  But  ev£n  the  tlnriy-two,  when  all  toge- 
ther, ihould  not  have  power  to  rclblve  upon  any  thing,  except  two  of 
the  faid  Prevots  were  prefent,  who  Ihould  have  no  t'uither  authority 
than  to  put  a  flop  to  their  refolutions  for  that  time,  and  report  ihcm  to 
the  Council  eie 51  :  nor  (liould  that  Council  have  a  power  of  refolving 
upon  any  thing,  except  fix  at  leaft  of  the  fixteen  Xjonfalonicrs,  and  two 
Prevots,  were  there,  who  lliould  only  have  the  liberty  of  taking  the 
matter  out  of  the  hands  of  that  Council,  and  referring  it  to  the  greac 
Council,  provided  that  any  three  of  them  fliould  think  it  necefiary  fo  to 
do  :  and  as  to  the  great  Council,  it  fliould  not  be  allowed  to  meet,  un- 
lefs  three  of  the  Prevots  at  lead  were  there,  who  might  give  their 
votes  in  it  like  the  other  Citizens. 

This  order  lliould  be  obferved  after  the  death  of  your  Holincfs  and 
thernod  Reverend  Cardinal,  for  two  reafons  :  in  the  fiiA  })lace,  that  if 
the  Signiory  or  other  Council  fliould  either  dilagree  in  their  refolutionf, 
or  attempt  any  thing  againfl:  the  public  good,  there  might  be  fome- 
body  veifed  with  a  power  to  take  the  matter  out  of  their  hands,  and 
refer  it  to. the  people:  for  it  would  be  a  great  defed:  in  the  Conilitu- 
tion,  that  any  one  fet  of  Magiffrates,  or  lingle  Council,  Ihould  have  a 
pov/er  to  pafs  a  law  by  its  own  authority  alone  ;  and  that  too  without 
any  remedy  or  appeal  :  upon  which  account,  it  is  highly  necefiary  that 
the  Citizens  fliould  have  fome  proper  ofhcers,  not  only  to  infpeét  their 
proceedings,  but  even  to  put  a  flop  to  them,  if  they  feem  to  be  of 
pernicious  tendency.  The  other  reaibn  is,  that  when  the  prefent  Sig- 
niory is  diflolved,  and  the  privilege  of  being  admitted  into  the  new  one 
is  taken  away  from  the  generality,  it  will  be  expedient  to  give  them 
fome  degree  of  rank  and  authority,  which  may  in  fome  meafure  refem- 
ble  that  of  which  they  have  been  deprived  :  now  that  which  I  have 
recommended  will  be  (lill  greater,  more  lerviceable,  and  more  honour- 
able than  what  they  have  lofi.  The  Gonfaloniers  therefore  fliould  be 
appointed  as  foon  as  polTible,  to  reduce  the  City  into  the  aforemen- 
tioned clafles  and  degrees  :  but  they  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  exercife 
any  other  fundions  of  their  Office  without  a  Licence  from  your  Holi- 
nefs,  of  which  you  may  avail  yourfelf,  (in  caufing  them  to  report  the 
proceedings  of  thefe  feveral  orders  to  you)  to  fupport  your  dignity  with 
fo  much  the  more  fiate  and  authority. 

Befides  this,  in  order  to  give  fuch  a  degree  of  {lability  and  perfee* 
tion  to  the  Commonwealth,  that  no  part  of  it  may  flirink  or  fail  after 
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the  dccca(c  of  your  Holiiicfs  and  the  moft  Reverend  Cardinal,  it  is  nc- 
ccilJrv  that  a  Court  liiould  be  crcdcd  upon  occalion,  confilling  of  the 
ci^l'f  di  guardia,  and  a  Balia  of  thirty  Citizens,  to  be  chofcn  by  lot  out 
ot  the  Council  of  two  hundred  and  that  of  Six  hundred  to^^cther:  whicli 
Court  ihoiild  have  a  power,  in  criminal  c;ifc5,  of  funimoning  the  Acculcr 
and  the  Accufcd  to  appear  face  to  face  before  it  in  a  certain  time  :  but 
it  ihould  never  be  fuffcred  to  allemblc  during  the  lives  of  your  Holinefs 
and  the  Cardinal,  without  your  fpccial  licence.  Such  a  Court  is  of  great 
ulc  in  a  Commonwealth  :  for  a  few  Citizens  are  afraid  to  call  great  and 
powerful  delinquents  to  account,  and  therefore  it  is  ncceilary  that  many 
fliould  concur  for  that  purpofe  :  that  fo  when  their  judgments  are  con- 
cealed, (as  they  may  be  by  balloting)  every  man  may  give  his  opinion 
freely  and  in  fccurity.  It  may  ferve  alio,  during  your  lives,  as  a  check 
upon  the  Eight,  and  make  them  more  careful  in  adminiftering  juftice, 
as  well  as  more  diligent  in  expediting  public  affairs,  led  they  (hould  be 
called  before  this  Court.  But  that  it  may  not  be  obliged  to  afìemble 
upon  every  little  frivolous  occafion,  it  may  be  ordained  that  it  Hull  not 
take  cognizance  of  any  matter  of  fraud  not  amounting  to  the  fum  of 
fiftv  Ducats  ;  nor  of  any  ad  of  violence  where  there  is  no  effufion  of 
blood,  or  maiming,  or  bone  broken,  or  where  the  lofs  fuftained  is 
under  the  value  of  fifty  Ducats. 

This  model  of  a  Commonwealth  being  duly  confidered,  I  think  no- 
ih'm'y  will  be  wanting  in  it  even  when  your  authority  fliall  ceafe,  as  I 
have^rtiewn  before  at  large  :  but  if  it  be  confidered  during  your  life  and 
that  of  the  Cardinal,  it  appears  to  be  a  Monarchy,  for  you  have  the 
command  of  the  Militia,  the  appointment  of  the  Judges,  and  the  Laws, 
in  your  own  breali::  (o  that  I  cannot  fee  what  further  power  any  one 
can  delire  in  a  State  ;  nor  can  I  conceive  what  any  of  your  friends,  who 
are  good  and  peaceable  men,  have  to  fear  whilll  the  authority  of  your 
Ilolinefs  is  fo  great,  and  they  themfelves  fill  the  firft  employments  in 
the  Government  ;  nor  yet  do  I  fee  any  reafon  why  the  generality  (hould 
not  be  very  well  fatisfied,  when  they  find  the  diftribution  of  Offices  in 
part  already  reliored  to  them,  and  the  reft  falling  by  degrees  into  their 
hands.  For  your  Holinefs  may  now  and  then  fuffer  the  Counàl  of  two 
hur.drcd  to  nominate  one  of  the  Sixty-five  when  there  is  a  vacancy,  and 
Ibmetimes  the  great  Council  to  appoint  one  of  the  two  hundred,  and 
fometimes  you  may  create  them  yourfclf,  according  to  the  circum- 
rtanccs  of  the  times  :  and  I  am  very  certain  that  by  the  interpofition  of 
your  Holinefs's  authority,  every  thing  may  be  condu<5icd  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  fecond  of  thefe  orders  may  at  laft  be  converted  into  the 
hrft,  and  the  third  into  the  fecond,  &c.  and  that  the  whole  body  may 
be  governed  in  peace,  with  perpetual  glory  to  your  Holinefs  ;  fince  your 
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power  may  very  eafily  at  all  times  remedy  any  inconvenicncy  that  fliall 
happen. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  highert  honour  that  can 
be  attained  to  by  any  man  is  that  which  is  voluntarily  conferred  on  hijn 
by  his  Countrymen,  and  that  the  greateft  good  he  can  do,  as  well  as 
the  mod  acceptable  to  God,  is  that  which  he  does  to  his  Country.  Next 
to  that,  I  think  none  are  to  be  compared  with  thofe  who  have  reformed 
Kingdoms  and  Commonwealths  by  wholefome  Laws  and  Conftitutions. 
Thefe  men  have  always  held  the  next  rank  to  thofe  that  have  been  dei- 
fied for  their  great  adtions:  but  as  there  have  been  but  few  that  have  had 
an  opportunity,  and  ftill  fewer  that  knew  how  to  do  this,  the  number 
of  thofe  is  very  fmall  that  have  done  it.  This  kind  of  glory  has  always 
been  fo  much  covetted  by  fuch  as  made  glory  the  fole  end  of  their 
labours,  that  when  they  have  not  had  power  themfelves  either  to  found 
or  reform  a  fiate  in  fa6t,  they  have  left  models  and  plans  in  writing  to 
be  executed  by  others  that  fliould  have  in  future  times  j  as  Plato,  Ari- 
flotle,  and  many  others,  who  have  fliewn  the  world  that  if  they  did 
not  found  free  States  themfelves,  like  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  it  was  not 
owing  either  to  ignorance  or  want  of  good  will  to  mankind,  but  to 
want  of  power. 

Heaven  then  cannot  beflow  a  nobler  gift  upon  any  man,  nor  point 
out  a  fairer  road  to  true  glory  :  and  amongfl  all  the  Bleffings  which 
God  has  been  pleafed  to  fliower  down  upon  your  Holinefs  ami  your 
Auguft  family,  the  moft  confiderable  is  that  he  has  given  you  both 
power  and  opportunity  of  immortalizing  your  name,  and  of  far  fur- 
paffing  all  your  Anceftors  in  the  fplendor  of  your  acftions.  Let  me  en- 
treat your  Holinefs  therefore,  to  confider  in  the  firfì:  place,  that  if  you 
intend  to  let  the  Government  of  Florence  continue  upon  the  fmie  bot- 
tom it  is  at  prefent,  many  accidents  mufl  inevitably  happen  which  will 
be  attended  with  great  danger  j  and  that  before  they  happen,  you  will 
be  teazed  and  tutored  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  feem  intolerable  to 
any  man,  as  you  will  be  more  particularly  informed  by  the  moft  Re- 
verend Cardinal,  who  has  refided  for  fome  months  paft  at  Florence. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  importunity  of  feveral  Citizens,  who  in- 
deed are  much  too  prefumptuous  in  their  demands  ;  and  partly  to  the 
fears  of  others,  who  think  they  do  not  live  in  fecurity  under  the  prefer.: 
eftablifliment  :  fo  that  they  are  continually  crying  out  for  a  reforma- 
tion, one  defining  the  Government  may  be  fettled  upon  a  broader  bo'- 
tom,  and  another  upon  a  narrower,  whilft  nobody  pretends  to  point 
out  the  particular  meafures  by  which  it  may  either  be  contracted  or 
extended  with  fafety  ;  for  being  puzzled  and  confufed  themfelves,  and 
at  the  fame  time  terrified  at  the  profpedof  impending  danger,  they  nei- 
ther know  how  to  prevent  it  themfelves,  nor  will  put  any  confidence 
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in  ihoic  th.\i  do  :  tVoui  whence  ii  comes  to  pafs  that  amidit  fuch  ditVe- 
icncc  ot  opiiìio.ìs  and  v.iriciy  of  advice,  tlie  wiicll  and  moil  able  niaa 
jn  the  worki  inni  hve  in  contimi  d  doubt  ana  dirtraeiion  aniongll  ihcm. 
To  remedy  tljeic  inconvenicjicics  then,  tlicre  arc  but  two  methods, 
viz.  cither  to  deny  them  audience  and  give  ihcni  no  opportunity  of 
uicniioning  thcle  matters  at  any  time  whatlotvcr,  except  their  opinion 
is  aiked,  (as  the  late  Duke  of  illulliious  memory  ul'cd  to  do)  or  to 
Ictde  i)ie  Government  at  once  upon  hicli  a  footing  that  it  may  admini- 
licr  itfcif,  and  tliat  now  and  tiicn  a  little  of  your  Holincfs's  infpedion 
may  furìicc  to  keep  it  in  good  order  :  by  the  latter  of  ihefe  methods  you 
may  be  freed  from  ail  danger  and  trouble  ;  by  the  former,  Irom  trou- 
ble and  imptriincnce  only.  Out  to  fay  fomeihing  further  of  the  dan- 
gers tliat  mull  Ciifue  if  things  coiuinue  as  ihey  are,  I  will  venture  to 
prophcfv,  that  whenever  any  commotion  or  infurrcdion  ihall  iiappen, 
eiilicr  one  or  other  of  the  following  events,  if  not  both,  mud  certainly 
be  the  confequencci  i.  e.  either  fonie  tiead  will  be  appointed  iii  a  fud- 
den  and  tumultuary  manner,  who  will  refcue  the  ftate  by  violence  and 
force  of  arms  ;  or  one  part  of  the  Citizens  will  immediately  open  the 
Council  of  a  tbotifafiJ^piit),  and  facrifice  the  other  without  mercy.  In 
rjfe  cither  of  thefe  events  fhould  happen,  (which  God  avert)  your 
Holincfs  will  be  plcafed  to  confider  how  many  executions,  how  many 
luniiliment?,  and  how  many  confifcations  mufl  of  neccfììty  enfue  :  a 
rcficdion  which  furely  mufl  fhock  the  mod  hard-hearted  man  alive, 
much  more  a  man  of  that  remarkable  humanity  and  tendernefs  which 
liavs  always  didinguiflied  your  Holinefs.  Tiie  only  way  then  to  prevent 
ihefc  evlN,  is  to  cdabliih  the  fevcral  clafles  and  ordinances  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  may  fupport  themfelves  :  and 
that  they  will  always  be  able  to  do,  when  each  rank  has  its  due  fliare 
in  the  adminiflration,  when  every  one  knows  his  proper  1])  he  re  of 
aclion,  and  whom  he  can  confide  in  j  and  laflly,  when  no  one  has  any 
occafion  to  wìHì  for  a  change  of  Government,  either  becaufe  his  aiiibi- 
tion  is  not  thoroughly  gratified,  or  that  he  does  not  think  himfclffutti- 
cienilv  fecure  under  fuch  an  Adminidration. 
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LETTERS  written  to  feveral  States  and- 
Perfons,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  of: 
Florence, 

By  NICHOLAS    MACHIAVEL, 

Secretary  of  State,  there  in  the  years  1 5 1  o  and  1 5 1 1 . 

U  E  T  T  E  Pv      i;. 

Ta  the.  Reverend  Marco  Priori,  Vicar  [/]  to  the  Bifhap 
of  Luca  [g~\y  at  Lower  Caftro  Franco. 

WE  are  informed  that  a  certain  prrcil-,  named  Antonio,  the  Son 
of 'Simone  da  S.  Pietro,  has  forcibly  feized  upon  fome  goods 
and  chattels  in  the  Vicariate  of  Lari,  which  had  been  made  over  lome 
months  ago  toMaria  Tedda,  widow  to  the  late  Pietro,  Son  of  Simone 
da  S.  Pietro,  according  to  the  laws  of  Pifa  :  at  which  we  are  muchi 
difplealed  5  becaufe  we  would  not  have  the  leali:  violence  ufed  in  our 
territories  by  any  perfon  whatfoever,  much  lefs  by  a  f-ch'gious  :  but- if 


[f]  The  perfoiis  by  whom  the  flates  of  Italy  ufed  to  govern  fmall  territories  and  de- 
pendencies were  often  ftiled  F;<:rtr5,  but  they  were  Laymen  :  befides  \»hom  there  were 
a!fó  Spiritual  Vicars  to  infped  the  manners  of  Ecclcfiartics  ;  and  if  an  EcclefiaHic  was 
guilty  of  any  crime. or  mildemeanor  which  was  cognizable  by  the  Secular  M-eiftrate, 
yet  that  Magiftrate  durfl  not  cite,  much  lefs  lay  hands  upon,  ,the  ofFcnder  till  he  hjd 
obtained  Licence  for  fo  doing  from  the  Spiritual  Vicar,  under  whofe  jurifdicTion  he  was, 
left  he  ihould  incur  the  Pope's  difpleafure,  as  appears  from  this  and  other  inftances  in 
the  courfe  of  thefe  Letrers  :  which  has  introduced  that  Solecifm  in  Politics,  Impcrlum  in 
hnperio,  into  moft  Popifh  Governments. 

[^]  Not  Lucca,  but.Luca  (as  it  is  here  fpelt)  a  little  territory  in  Tufcany. 
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he  has  any  prctcnlions  to  thofc  gooJs,  or  any  part  cf  tlicni,  let  him 
h;.vc  rccourlc  to  the  Iaws,  as  every  honcl\  man  oui;ht  to  have.  W^c 
ilicrct'orc  delire  voiir  reverence  to  ll-nci  lor  the  laid  Antonio,  who  is 
I!;  d:r  your  jurildiétion,  and  order  liini  not  only  to  defirt  from  all  fur- 
ther violence,  but  to  give  lufHcient  Icciirity  to  the  widow  and  her 
tenants  that  he  will  not  perfonally  molcll  or  annoy  cither  her  or  any 
of  them,  upon  this  account  :  l^cauk-,  wc  hear,  he  goes  continually  armed 
lor  that  purpolc  ;  wiiich  is  veiy  unbecoming  in  a  Religious.  This 
vo:i  nuv  do  under  Inch  penalties  as  you  think  moft  proper  ;  and  it 
will  be  .-icnn»  in  a  manner  that  will  be  very  agreeable  to  our  moft 
Sacnc  Republic,  and  wo:  thy  of  y(>ur  Reverence.  Hut  it  he  is  contu- 
riiaciouK,  and  refufcs  to  appc  ir  before  you,  be  pleafed  to  grant  your 
Licence  to  our  X'icar  at  Lari  (where  the  premifcs  lie)  to  take  him  into 
curtody,  and  we  will  fend  him  orders  to  do  it;  that  fo  he  may  be 
conipelkd  to  fubmit  to  your  Reverence.     Farewell,    13  July,    1510. 


L  E  T  T  E  R     IL 

To  the  Confuls  of  the  Marine. 

OX  E  M.  Chriflofano  da  Marchio,  a  Portuguefe  Gentleman,  and 
Student  in  the  Canon  Law%  has  been  before  us,  and  complains 
thai  as  he  was  going  to  the  Univerfity  at  Pifa,  he  was  flopped  at  the 
gates  of  that  city,  and  had  not  only  all  the  cloaihs  and  houfhold  fur- 
niture he  brought  with  him,  but  likewifc  all  his  money,  taken  from 
him,  and  was  obliged  to  pay  twelve  Ducats  in  Gold,  as  Duty  for 
the  laid  money.  Now,  as  he  is  no  Trader,  (according  to  his  own 
report  of  tlie  matter)  but  a  Lawyer  and  a  Gentleman  in  his  own 
country,  and  carries  fuch  furniture  and  fums  of  money  with  him  for 
his  convenience  and  fupport,  wiierever  he  goes  to  ftudy,  he  thinks 
he  ought  to  be  exempt  from  any  fuch  duty.  We  are  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  faid  twelve  Ducats  fliould  be  refunded  to  him  ; 
tliat  fo  he  may  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  having  fuffered  any 
violence  in  our  Dominions,  and  that  our  Subjects  may  not  be  ufed  in 
the  fame  manner  in  Portugal.  For  in  truth,  if  the  money  he  had 
with  him  was  only  to  fupport  him  in  his  Studies  like  a  Gentleman,  you 
ought  to  proceed  with  great  caution  and  difcretion  in  this  matter,  as 
wc  iruft  you  will  do.     Farewell,  23  July,   1510, 


To 
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LETTER      III. 
To  Alamanno  de  Petrucci,  chief  Magiftrate  of  Campiglia. 

WE  make  no  doubt  but  you  muO:  have  heard  that  our  Corn- 
harvefl  has  not  proved  fo  plentiful  a  one  as  was  expeded  :  and 
that  our  people  may  not  have  any  caufe  to  fear  a  dearth^  we  will  and 
command  you,  to  take  all  poffible  care  that  no  fort  of  corn  or  grain 
of  any  kind  which  grows  in  your  neighbourhood,  or  elfewhere,  upon 
the  coaft  of  Campiglia,  may  be  conveyed  out  of  thofe  parts  upon  any 
account  whatfoever.  For  which  purpofe,  you  are  to  punidi  all  thofe 
that  prefume  to  difobey  your  orders  in  this  refped:,  by  feizing  upon  the 
grain  only  for  the  firft  offence  ;  and  for  the  fecond,  by  taking  away 
their  horfes,  or  other  beafts  of  burden,  and  carriages  alfo.  But  all 
this  mud  be  done  with  as  little  noife  as  poffible  :  for  as  we  have  in 
general  a  tolerable  fufficiency  of  all  neceffaries,  we  would  not  willingly 
occafion  any  diflurbance,  or  have  the  people  alarmed.  You  are  a 
prudent  man,  and  underftand  our  meaning  :  a6t  accordingly,  as  you 
are  wont  to  do;  and  if  you  hear  of  any  fort  of  grain  that  is  upon  the 
road  to  our  City,  don't  flop  it.     Farewell,   14  Auguft,   1510. 

LETTER      IV. 

To  the  Vicar   of  Pifa  and  St.  Miniato  ;  and  alfo  to  the 
Magiftrates  of  Buggiani  and  Fucecchio. 

WE  are  informed  that  great  quantities  of  Corn  have  been  con- 
veyed out  of  our  Dominions  from  your  DiflrÌL.l,  and  are  much 
offended  at  it  ;  for  the  harveft  in  thefe  parts  has  not  been  fo  abundant 
as  we  hoped  :  and  as  we  ought  not  to  fuffer  oar  ov/n  fubjeóts  to  be 
reduced  to  the  want  of  bread,  by  letting  it  be  tranfported  out, of  our 
own  territories  into  thofe  of  others,  we  will  and  command  you  to 
make  it  known  either  by  Proclamation,  or  in  fome  other  public  man- 
ner, th:it  if  any  perfon,  of  what  rank,  eftate,  or  condition  foever  he 
may  be,  fliall  Ì3e  found  tranfporting  any  fort  of  grain  out  ol  our  terri- 
tories, he  filali  be  punidied  with  the  lofs  of  his  carriages,  horfes,  and 
loading,  without  remedy  or  appeal.  After  this  warning  is  publillied, 
you  are  to  caufe  a  firid:  watch  to  be  kept  night  and  day  at  all  palles  ; 
and  to  take  care  that  all  fuch  as  iliall  offend  that  way  may  be  punilhed 
Vol.  il  4  F  in 
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in  tbe  m.mncr  above  prcfcrihcci.  You  arc  men  of  undcrflandinp;,  and 
now  you  know  our  plcafnrc,  let  it  be  yoi^ir  principal  concern  that  it 
nuy  be  duly  executed.     F.ircwell,  23  Auguft,   1510. 

LETTER       V. 

To  Buonaccorfo  dc  Serragli,  chief  Magiftrate  of  Palaia. 

TOMASO,  the  Son  of  Antonio  di  Pagno,  hath  been  before  us, 
and  humbly  bcfought  our  pardon  for  his  late  offences.  Where- 
fore, in  purfuance  of  a  Law  made  in  fivour  of  fuch  inhabitants  of  that 
City  as  ihould  return  thither,  \vc  have  granted  him  a  free  pardon  : 
2nd  it  is  our  further  pleafure  that  all  the  edates  and  goods  he  was  pof- 
fclicd  of  before  the  year  1494,  and  fince  that  time,  which,  he  fays,  lie 
about  Marti,  and  confili  of  houfc?,  olive-yards  and  vineyards,  fliould  be 
immediately  reftored  to  him.  We  therefore  hereby  will  and  command, 
as  he  is  now  returned  to  live  peaceably  and  quietly  at  Pifa,  that  you 
not  only  caufe  all  the  faid  goods  and  eflates  to  be  reftored  to  him,  by 
ejeding  the  prefcnt  occupiers  of  them  ;  but  that  you  likewife  hence- 
forth treat  him  in  a  friendly  and  amicable  manner,  as  one  who  hath 
fubmitted  to  our  Government  in  confequence  of  the  aforefaid  Law. 
Hereof  you  are  not  to  fail.     Farewell,  26  Auguft,  15 10. 


LETTER       VL 

To  Franclfco  dc  Bramanti,  Chief  Magiftrate  of  Cafcina, 

in  the  territory  of  Pifa. 

WE  fuppofe  you  can  be  no  ftranger  to  the  loffes  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  on  this  fide  Pifa  fuftained  by  the  fre- 
quent depredations,  murders,  and  other  forts  of  violence  that  were 
committed  upon  them  during  the  war  betwixt  us  and  that  City,  before 
we  became  poffeffed  of  it,  and  muft  know  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  thereby  reduced  to  extreme  poverty.  We  are  informed, 
however,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cafcina,  in  particular,  are  fued  and 
dirtreffed  in  fuch  a  manner  at  this  time  by  the  officers  of  your  Courts, 
for  debts  which  they  had  contradcd  before  the  year  1494,  that  if  thefe 
proceedings  are  not  dropped,  they  muft  either  fly  their  Country,  or  lie 
in  prifon  :dl  the  days  of  their  life  -,  wliich  would  give  greax  uneafinefs 

and 
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and  offence  to  our  moft  Serene  Republic,  as  we  would  willingly  keep 
thefe  poor  people  at  home,  and  in  poflefTion  of  their  liberty.  It  is  our 
pleafure,  therefore,  that  whenever  any  of  their  creditors  apply  to  your 
Courts  to  enforce  the  paynnent  of  fuch  debts  as  were  contracted  be- 
fore the  year  1494,  you  enquire  ftriótly  into  the  nature  and  circum» 
fiances  of  thofe  debts,  and  fliew  as  much  favour  as  you  can  confi- 
flently  with  common  equity,  to  the  Debtors,  out  of  compaflion  to  their 
fufferings,  and  to  keep  them  if  poffible  in  their  own  country.  Now 
you  know  our  pleafure,  let  it  be  your  endeavour  to  affift  thefe  miferablc 
people  according  to  their  neceffities,  and  with  as  much  addrefs  as  you 
can.     Farewell,  27  Auguft,   15 10. 


LETTER       Vn. 

To  Certaldo  Raphaele  de  Antinori. 

"CONSIDERING  the  circumftances  of  the  times,  though  indeed 
there  is  no  appearance  of  open  war  at  prefent,  yet  for  our  own 
fatisfacftion,  we  have  put  a  garrifon  into  Poggio  Imperiale.  But  there 
is  ftill  fomething  further  wanting  to  lecure  that  fortrefs  -,  and  what  we 
defigned  to  have  done  in  the  fpace  of  a  month  or  two  for  that  purpofe, 
we  could  now  wifh  might  be  completed  in  five  or  fix  days,  if  pofilble. 
We  therefore  command  you  to  repair  immediately  to  Poggio,  but 
without  noife  or  buftle,  under  a  pretence  that  you  only  came  thither 
for  a  ride  and  a  little  recreation.  13ut  when  you  are  there,  you  are  not 
only  to  furvey  the  walls  as  privately  as  you  can,  but  to  obferve  whe- 
ther any  FofTes  are  necefi^ary  for  its  prefent  defence,  whofe  houfes  murt: 
be  pulled  down,  and  what  places  levelled,  in  order  to  fecure  it  againfl: 
any  force.  If  you  fliail  have  reafon  to  think,  however,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  that  Vicariate,  and  efpecially  thofe  that  live  neaiefi:  to  Ca- 
mello Fiorentino,  will  readily  concur  with  you  in  the  matter,  you  are 
to  ufe  your  utmofi:  endeavours  to  put  the  town  in  a  proper  pofture  of 
defence  in  five  or  fix  days.  For  which  purpofe,  it  is  neceflary  that 
you  fliould  leave  fome  perfon  there  to  infped:  the  works  in  your  ab- 
fence,  and  that  you  yourfelf  fliould  go  thither  once  in  two  days  till 
the  whole  is  finilhed  :  but  if  you  fufpect  there  will  be  any  great  ditfi- 
culty  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  people  will  be  much  averfe  to  it;  fay 
nothing  of  it,  but  acquaint  us  with  your  proceedings,  and  what  ob- 
fervations  you  have  made  there.     Farewell,  29  Auguft,   15 10. 
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LETTER       Vin. 

To  the  CommifTioncrs  and  other  Officers  for  iiifpcc^ing  the 
Ditclies  and  Banks  in  the  DillricSl  of  Pila. 

THERE  are  now  two  Deputies  with  us,  one  from  the  Parilh  of 
S.  CalTmno,  and  another  from  S.  Lorenzo;  the  latter  of  whom  has 
alfo  applied  to  the  Courts  at  Cafcina.  They  complain  that  you  have 
ordered  thofe  Diflridts  to  fend  Lbourcrs  to  work  at  the  Ditches  and 
Banks  in  the  territory  of  Pifa,  and  have  laid  feveral  fines  upon  them 
for  not  fending  any,  though  they  are  exprefsly  exempted  from  fuch 
labour  by  certain  privileges  granted  them  by  this  mofi  Serene  Repub- 
lic, as  you  may  fee  from  the  tenor  of  an  inftrument  in  writing  drawn 
up*  for  that  purpofe,  and  ftill  in  their  pofTerfion  :  upon  which  account, 
they  demand  that  a  due  regard  (liould  be  paid  to  the  contents  of  that 
inftrument.  Now  as  you  know  that  the  public  faith  given  to  Subjevfls 
oui;ht  always  to  be  mod  religioufly  obfcrvcd,  it  is  our  pleafure  that 
you  liavc  recourfe  to  the  faid  inftrument,  and  that  if  you  find  they  are 
a(fiually  exempted  from  fuch  duty  by  virtue  of  it,  you  fliould  not  only 
obfcrvc  the  purport  of  it  inviolably  yourfelf,  but  caufe  all  others  under 
your  Jurifdi^^ion  to  do  the  fame,  and  remit  the  fines  that  have  been 
laid  upon  them,  as  illegal  and  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  aforefaid 
inflrument.  You  are  to  fee  that  all  this  be  duly  executed  without  fail. 
Farewell,  29  Auguft,   1510. 

LETTER      IX. 

To  Bernardino  da  Colic,  Vicar  of  Monte  Caftello. 

THERE  have  been  two  Deputies  before  us  from  the  Community 
of  S.  Almazio,  who  have  reprefentcd  to  us,  that  the  river  Pagone, 
running  betwixt  their  Diftridt  and  that  of  Monte  Caftello,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  S.  Almazio  take  their  Cattle  to  water  there,  they  are 
fued  by  the  Cowkeepers  of  Monte  Caftello  for  damages,  though  the 
River  is  no  more  in  one  Liberty  than  another,  and  the  Cattle  never 
ftray  over  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  people  of  S.  Almazio  fue  thofe  of 
Monte  Cartello  for  the  fame  fort  of  trefpafs.  Now  thefe  frivolous 
and  vexatious  fuits  are  daily  multiplied  by  each  fide  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  both  arc  miferably  imoovcrilhed  and   almoft   ruined   by   them; 

though 
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though  there  does  not  appear  any  great  reafon  for  it  on  either  :  for 
certainly  all  men  are  at  liberty  to  water  their  Cattle  at  any  river,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  injure  another  perfon  by  it;  which  does  not  feeni 
to  have  been  the  cafe  in  this  matter.  It  is  our  will  and  command 
therefore,  that  upon  the  receipt  of  this,  you  immediately  fummon  both 
parties  to  appear  before  youj  and  that  when  5'ou  have  thoroughly 
examined  the  nature  of  their  grievances,  you  ufe  your  utmofl:  endea- 
vours to  compofe  all  differences  betwixt  them  ;  not  by  any  violent  or 
compulfive  means,  but  in  an  amicable  manner,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done 
without  prejudice  to  common  honefly  and  juftice  ;  which  will  be  a 
piece  of  fervice  that  will  merit  our  commendation.  But  if  you  fliould 
fail  in  thefe  laudable  endeavours,  after  you  have  tried  all  fair  means, 
you  are  to  refer  the  two  parties  to  u?,  with  an  account  of  their  feveral 
pretenfions,  and  an  exad:  draught  of  the  water-courfe  ,  and  after  we 
liave  heard  what  each  has  to  fay  for  itfelf,  we  will  take  care  that  ftridt 
juftice  filali  be  done  to  both.  Be  fure  then  not  only  to  give  us  fpeedy 
advice  of  your  proceedings  in  this  affair  for  your  own  reputation,  but 
at  what  time  you  heard  the  caufe,  and  what  you  think  of  the  matter 
yourfelf.     Farewell,  2  September,   15 10. 


LETTER      X. 

To  the  Confuls  of  the  Marine. 

THOUGH  we  could  wifh  all  the  ditches  and  water-courfes  in  the 
country  might  be  fcoured  and  cleanfed  with  all  pofììble  expe- 
dition, as  well  for  the  plenty  and  improvement  it  would  occafion,  as 
for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  :  neverthelefs,  confidering  that  many 
townfhips  are  exempted  from  labouring  at  fuch  work  by  exprefs  arti- 
cles J  and  that  others,  who  have  no  fuch  exemption  to  plead,  are  reduced 
to  fuch  mifery  and  poverty  by  the  late  devaflations  in  the  territories  of 
Pifa,  and  the  failure  of  their  harvefl  this  year,  in  which  they  had 
placed  their  laft  hope,  that  they  fay  they  are  not  able  to  give  us  the 
leaft  affjftance  ;  it  is  our  will  and  }  leafure  (to  prevent  their  being  driven 
to  defpair,  and  forced  to  fly  their  Country)  that  with  regard  to  thofe 
who  have  fuch  exemptions  to-  fhcw,  you  fhould  both  ftridly  obferve 
the  tenor  of  thofe  articles  yourfelves,  and  take  care  that  all  others  do 
the  fame;  becaufe  we  would  not  have  the  faith  that  has  been  given 
by  this  mofl  Serene  Republic  in  the  leafl  violated  upon  any  account 
whatfoever.  As  to  others,  who  have  no  fuch  exemptions  to  plead  in 
their  behalf,  and  therefore  are  liable  to  be  compelled  to  this  work,  we 
would  have  you  a<fl  with  difcretion  (for  the  reafons  abovementioned) 

and 
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tnd  not  be  too  hafty  in  puiiidiing  them  if  they  do  not  appear  ;  but  Co 
treat  them  in  lb  mild  and  tender  a  manner,  as  may  induce  them  tocomc 
voluntarily  and  without  conipullion  ot  any  kind  :  lor  if  the  matter 
caiuiot  be  conveniently  dilpatchcd  this  year,  it  mull  be  deferred  till  the 
next;  Ix-caufc  you  muli  be  fenlible  how  much  greater  regard  we  have, 
and  ought  to  have,  to  the  circumllanccs  of  ihefe  poor  people,  than  to 
expediting  the  prefent  undertaking.  Now  ypu  know  our  plcafure,  we 
make  no  doubt  but  you  will  adt  with  your  ulual  prudence  upon  this 
occafion,  and  favour  them  as  much  as  you  can,  lelt  they  Ihould  be 
reduced  to  delpair.     rarevvcll,   5  September,    1510. 


LETTER       XJ. 
To  Pliilippo  dc  Arigucci,  Chief  Magiftrate  of  Terracollc. 

ALESSANDRO  di  Mariano  of  your  town  has  been  committed  to 
prifon  here  by  the  worfliipful  Eight  of  the  Guard,  and  the  Balia 
of  this  City,  for  abufing  a  Servant  Girl  of  no  more  than  eleven  years  of 
age,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  has  ruined  her.  Now  the  wife  of  Chriflo- 
fano  MelTo  of  your  town,  as  well  as  the  wife  of  one  Lazzero  a  Black- 
fmith,  and  another  woman  called  Parvola,  who  afterwards  met  her  at 
a  well  out  of  the  Porta  Paflerina,  where  flie  was  wafliing  her  cloaths, 
are  fully  acquainted  it  feems  with  all  the  circumftances  of  this  affair. 
And  as'wc  are  determined  to  take  ftridl  cognizance  of  the  whole  our- 
felvcs,  we  hereby  enjoin  you  to  fend  for  the  faid  three  women  and  the 
Girl  herfclf  before  you,  and  to  caufe  them  to  be  examined  clofely  and 
feparatelv  upon  oath  by  your  Chief  Juflice,  in  the  prefcnce  of  a  Public 
Notary,  but  with  all  due  regard  to  Decency  and  Modefty  j  that  fo  we 
may  have  full  information  of  the  matter.  After  they  have  been  Ìo 
examined,  you  are  to  fend  us  a  copy  of  their  Depofetions  incloled  in  a 
Letter,  fealed  with  your  own  Seal,  by  the  hands  of  a  f^.ithful  xMeffen- 
ger.  At  the  fame  time  you  are  alio  to  fend  the  Girl  herlelf  hither, 
with  a  proper  attendance  to  fecure  her  perlbn,  and  as  fpeedily  as  poffi- 
ble  for  your  own  credit;  giving  us  likewife  a  circumftantial  account  of 
all  that  is  come  to  your  knowledge  in  this  bufinefs,  by  the  perfon  who 
brings  ns  the  Depofuions,  and  who  is  to  come  himfelf  with  the  Girl. 
Farewell,   1 1  September,    1510. 


LET- 
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LETTER       XIL 

To   Tomafo  Francifco  de  Caponfacchi,   Chamberlain   of 

St.  [ohn's. 

A  Deputy  from  the  Community  of  Lannolina  has  been  with  us, 
and  reprefented  to  us,  that  all  their  corn,  grapes,  and  chefnuts 
have  been  deftroyed  this  Seafon  by  a  dreadful  florm,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  they  cannot  tell  how  to  fupport  themfelves  the  reft  of  the  year  : 
upon  which  account  they  have  humbly  befought  us  to  have  pity  on 
them  ;  for  if  they  are  fent  to  prifon  for  the  tenths  and  other  taxes  arifm^ 
from  thofe  fruits,  they  mud  inevitably  perifli  there  with  hunger.  And 
as  it  is  our  duty  to  have  compaflion  upon  the  poor  and  miferable,  you 
are  hereby  required  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  and  if  you  find  they 
have  adlually  fuflained  thefe  loiTes,  you  are  to  favour  them  in  fuch  a 
manner  in  remitting  the  aforefaid  duties,  as  your  difcretion  fliall  think 
neceffary  in  fo  grievous  a  calamity.  You  are  a  prudent  man,  and  now 
you  know  our  difpofition  in  this  refped:,  you  will  behave  yourfelf,  we 
make  no  quelUon,  fo  as  to  deferve  our  approbation.  Farewell,  5  Od;o- 
ber,   I £10. 


LETTER      XIIL 

To  Giovanni  Battifta  de  Bartolini,  Commiffary  and  Cliief 

Magiftrate  of  Pifa. 

WE  fi^nd  by  your  laft  Letters  to  the  Council  of  Te/i,  that  a  certain 
Portuguese  Phyfician,  and  fome  others  of  that  nation  are  come 
to  Pifa,  under  a  fafe-condud:  from  the  late  Council  of  Ten,  but  that 
they  are  thought  to  be  either  Heretics  or  Infidels:  upon  which  account, 
you  fay,  you  are  refolved  to  fend  them  elfewhere  about  their  bufinef^. 
But  for  many  reafons,  and  particularly  becaufe  they  came  to  Pifa  under 
the  fandtion  of  the  Public  Faith,  (though  indeed  that  protedlion  is  now 
at  an  end)  as  well  as  becaufe  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  form  a  true 
judgment  of  men  in  points  of  Religious  Faith,  and  that  we  are  defi- 
rous  to  have  your  City  as  well  filled  with  inhabitants  as  poffible,  it  is. 
our  pleafure  that  you  fufl^er  the  faid  Phyfician  and  his  countrymen  to 
fìay  amongft  you  for  three  or  four  months  ;  during  which  time,  by 
keeping  a  good  watch  upon  their  a^^ions  and  behaviour,  you  will  be 

able 
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able  to  giicfs  pretty  truly  at  their  Principles  :  and  it*  you  find,  at  the  end 
of  tliat  term,  that  their  further  Aay  will  be  of  prejudice  to  the  Com- 
munity, you  may  then  diliniis  ilicni.     Farcwcl,   22Dw*cembcr,  1510. 

LETTER       XIV. 
To  the  Same. 

BV  your  lad  of  the  241!!  Inflant,  in  anfvs'cr  to  our  commands 
concerning  the  reputed  Heretics  you  mentioned  in  your  former 
Letter,  we  were  informed  of  what  you  had  then  obfcrvcd  with  regard 
to  their  condudl  and  actions;  and  we  commend  you  for  your  early  and 
iieceflary  advice.  The  intention  of  this  therefore  is  to  recommend  to 
you  th.it  you  ftill  coniinue  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  thofe  people, 
that  you  may  be  enabled  to  dilVmguilh  the  good  from  the  bad  amongfl 
them  ;  and  that  you  tolerate  thofe  thit  behave  themfelves  well  and 
like  Chriftians,  fince  they  may  be  of  fervice  to  the  Community:  but 
to  difmifs  fuch  as  fiiall  demean  themfelves  otherwifc,  and  therefore 
cannot  pofilbly  do  any  good  there,  but  much  harm,  and  may  excite 
the  indignation  of  the  people.  Thefe  matters  you  will  be  able  to  judge 
better  of  upon  the  Spot,  than  we  can  pofiibly  do  here  ;  and  therefore  you 
muft  ad  accordingly.  As  to  bringing  any  diftcmper  amongfl  you,  you 
muft  diligciitly  enquire  into  thatj  and  if  you  have  fuflicient  proof  that 
they  came  lately  from  an  infeded  place,  let  them  be  immediately  fent 
awav,  left  they  fhould  fpread  the  Contagion  in  a  City  which  at  prefent 
is  free  from  any  tiling  of  that  kind.     Farewel,  26  December,   1510. 


LETTER       XV. 
To  Giovanni  de  Serragli,   Chief  Magiftrate  of  Peccioh*. 

YOU  will  find  that,  by  virtue  of  a  Law  very  feafonably  made  by 
the  Lcgiflature  of  our  Republic  in  the  month  of  Augult  1492, 
whoever  l'hai Ta ft er wards  come  with  their  families  to  live  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Pifa,  fl)all  be  entirely  exempt  from  all  manner  of  taxes,  both 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  for  twenty  years  to  come,  as  well  in  the 
tcrritor)'  of  Florence  as  in  that  of  Pifa  ;  excepting  that  they  Hiall  he 
obliged  to  contribute  to  the  expence  of  repairing  -and  keeping  in  good 
order  the  ditches,  highways,  and  bridges  in  the  rcfpedive  diflrids 
where  they  live,  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  thofe 

places, 
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places,  as  you  may  fee  more  fully  by  having  recoiirfe  to  the  fild  Law. 
Now  fome  people  from  the  Community  of  Fabricia  have  been  with  us 
to  compkin  in  their  own  names,  and  thofe  of  fcvcral  other  Grangers, 
who  have  come  with  their  families  to  fettle  there,  that  vou  have  laid 
fome  duties  upon  cloaths  and  other  goods  which  they  have,  at  the 
inftance  of  that  Community,  in  order  to  make  them  contribute  to  the 
expence  of  fupportlng  Soldiers  and  other  extraordinary  charges  ;  from 
all  which  they  plead  an  exemption  in  confequence  of  the  aforefaid  Law, 
and  indeed  demand  it  :  for  they  folemnly  declare  they  (liould  never 
have  gone  to  live  there,  but  for  the  privileges  granted  by  it.  It  is  our 
pleafure  therefore  that,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this,  you  fum- 
mon  the  Reprefentatives  of  Fabricia,  as  well  as  the  Grangers  who  have 
been  fo  aggrieved,  to  appear  before  you  ;  and  that  when  you  have  read 
the  faid  Law  in  their  prefence,  you  caufe  due  regard  to  be  paid  to  it, 
by  refloring  to  them,  and  every  one  of  them,  the  feveral  fums  that  have 
been  levied  upon  their  goods  in  contempt  of  it,  without  putting  them 
to  any  further  expence.  For  we  are  determined  it  fliall  be  inviolably 
cbferved  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  with  regard  to  all  fuch  as  have 
come  to  fettle  within  the  territories  of  Pifa  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  the 
privileges  and  immunities  granted  by  it  ;  in  order  to  repeople  that  coun- 
try as  well,  and  as  foon  as  we  can.  Take  care  then  that  thefe  orders 
be  duly  put  in  execution,  and  Farewel,   18  February,   15 10. 


LETTER      XVL 

To  the  Chief  Magillrate  and  Commifiary  of  the  City  of 
Pifa,  and  their  Succefibrs  ;  and  likewife  to  the  Vicar  of 
Lari,  the  Vicar  of  Vico  Pifano,  the  Chief  Magiftrate  of 
Campigha,  and  their  refpedive  Succefforsi 

WE  are  informed  that  great  quantities  of  Myrtle,  and  other  mate- 
rials made  ufe  of  in  tanning  and  dreffing  Leather,  have  been 
tranfported  out  of  our  Dominions  from  your  fide:  by  which  we  are 
likely  to  fufFer  much  inconvenience  j  as  we  Ihall  not  have  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  fuch  materials  left  in  our  parts  for  the  ufe  of  our  own 
Tanners  and  Leather-dreffers.  In  order  therefore  to  repair  this  lofs, 
and  to  prevent  foreigners  being  fupplied  with  thefe  things  to  our  own 
prejudice,  we  command  you,  upon  the  receipt  of  this,  to  caufe  Pro- 
clamation to  be  made  in  all  the  public  places  of  your  feveral  jurifiic- 
tions,  that  if  any  perfon,  of  what  rank  or  condition  foever  he  may  be, 
fliall  henceforth  prefume  either  himfelf,  or  by  the  aflìiìance  of  others, 
.Vol.  1L  4  G  or 
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or  under  any  pretence  whaifocvcr,  to  tr.infpori  or  caufc  to  be  trnn- 
fporicd  out  of  our  Dominions,  cither  by  land  or  water,  any  fuch  ma- 
terials, he  ihall  torlcit  not  only  the  loading,  but  the  carriages  and  beads 
that  draw  them,  or  the  velici  in  which  they  arc  freighted,  if  conveyed 
by  water.  Alter  you  have  cauled  this  Proclamation  to  be  printed,  and 
ftuck  up  in  the  moll  Irequented  places  of  your  refpetftive  JurildiCtions, 
that  (o  nobody  may  pretend  ignor.jnce,  you  are  likewife  to  exert  your 
utmort  acfliviiy  and  diligence  in  punilhing  ail  ofi^cnders  in  the  aforcfaid 
manner,  as  foon  as  they  Hiall  be  convicted  :  for  you  mull:  be  very  {cn^ 
fiblc  yourfelves  how  much  we  lliould  luffer  by  a  continuance  of  fuch 
pra(flices.  Let  it  be  your  principal  endeavour  therefore  to  prevent 
them.     Farewel,   25  February,    15 10. 


LETTER       XVIL 
A  Patent. 

THE  Priori  and  Gonfalonier  of  the  Republic  of  Florence,  to  the 
Chief  M.igillrate,  Commifiary,  and  Confuls  of  ihc  City  of  Pifa, 
greeting.  You  are  no  Granger?,  we  fuppofe,  to  the  great  pains  that 
have  been  taken  for  a  long  time  paft  by  this  Republic,  and  particu- 
laily  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  Mint,  to  put  a  fiop  to  the  currency  of  all 
bale  and  clipped  coin  in  our  Dpminions  j  in  which  indeed  tjiey  have 
in  a  great  mcafure  fucceeded  according  to  our  widies.  But  we  have 
been  lately  informed  that  fuch  fort  of  money  has  been  again  introduced 
into  your  City,  and  is  commonly  palled  off  from  one  to  another  with- 
out any  fear  or  referve  j  at  which  we  cannot  help  being  very  much 
offended  and  concerned  :  for  you  mufl  be  thoroughly  fenfiblc,  we  are 
affurcd,  how  prejudicial  fuch  a  thing  muft  be  both  to  the  Public  and 
every  Individual  ;  efpecially  as  we  have  taken  great  care  to  circulate 
good  and  genuine  coin  of  all  denominations  throughout  ahnoft  every, 
part  of  our  Dominions,  according  to  the  ufual  cuf^om  and  inftitutions 
of  this  Republic.  As  we  are  very  deiirous  therefore  to  eradicate  this 
evil,  which  is  of  the  mofl  pernicious  tendency,  we  command  you  to 
alTemble  altogether  upon  the  receipt  of  this,  and  to  make  fuch  provi- 
fjons  as  fl^all  i'tcm  moft  proper  and  expedient,  not  only  to  prevent  the 
currency  of  all  bad  money,  l3ut  to  clear  our  Dominions  entirely  of  it,  if 
polTible.  You  are  men  of  ien(e^  and  mud  know  how  detrimental  tiie 
luffcrance  of  it  will  be  to  every  fort  of  people  in  the  end.  Let  it  be 
your  bufmjfs  to  take  all  neceffary  meafures  to  remedy  fo  great  an  evil. 
Farewel,   15  March,   1510. 

LET- 
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LETTER       XVIir. 

To  Galeòtto  de  Leoni,   Chief  Magiftratc  and  Commlflary 

of  Burgi. 

AN  information  hath  been  laid  before  us  that  Jacopo  Venuto, 
Dodor  of  Law  in  your  town,  about  four  years  ago  married 
Madonna  Giacopa,  daughter  of  the  late  Ciiridofano  Picchi  there,  a 
woman  of  good  reputation  and  family.  But  that  he  keeps  anotlier 
woman  in  the  houfe,  by  whom  he  has  fever.il  children,  under  the  very 
eyes  of  his  wife,  whom  he  has  abufed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  (he  has 
been  forced  to  quit  the  houfe,  and  return  to  her  relations,  for  want  of 
bread  and  other  neceffaries  of  life,  whilft  he  and  his  Concubine  are 
fpending  her  fortune  and  inheritance.  Now  this  being  a  matter  of  very 
bad  example,  and  not  only  highly  culpable,  but  likely  to  be  attended 
with  dangerous  confequences,  we  have  been  humbly  petitioned  to  take 
cognizance  of  it  :  upon  which  account,  it  is  our  pleafure,  that  on  the 
receipt  of  this,  you  prefently  cite  the  faid  Jacopo  Venuto  to  appear 
before  you,  together  with  his  wife,  or  fome  of  her  neareft  relations, 
that  you  may  know  the  truth  of  the  matter:  and  if  you  fliall  find  it 
to  be  as  it  hath  been  reprefented  to  us,  you  are  to  reprimand  the  faid 
Jacopo  in  a  proper  manner  for  his  cruel  behaviour  to  his  wife,  giving 
him  to  underftand  that  fuch  a  conduct  very  ill  becomes  a  per  fon  of  his 
profefTion,  and  that  if  he  perfifts  in  it,  the  Signiory  of  this  Republic 
will  take  fuch  a  courfe  with  him  as  fliall  not  fail  to  reclaim  him,  and 
make  him  fenfible  of  his  error.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  you  are 
to  take  care  that  he  provide  her  with  a  proper  table,  cloaths,  and  other 
conveniencies  fuitable  to  her  rank,  and  tliat  he  return  her  fortune 
immediately.  Thefe  are  our  pofitive  orders  ;  a(5t  with  your  ufual  pru- 
dence in  the  execution  of  them,  and  endeavour  to  reduce  the  man  to 
reafon  for  your  own  reputation  :  but  if  you  find  him  obflinate  and 
incorrigible,  let  us  have  a  particular  account  of  his  behaviour  ;  for  we 
are  determined  to  redrefs  the  poor  woman's  grievances  in  a  proper 
manner.     Farewel,   15  March,  ijio. 
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LETTER       XIX. 
To  Bartolomeo  de  Mancini,   Vicar  of  Pifcia. 

"1  T  "^E  arc  informed  that  the  Community  of  Monte  Catini  are  defi- 
V  V     rous  to  have  a  reform  made  in  their  Magillracy,  now  the  time 
of  chufing  new  Ol^kers  is  at  hand.     For  which   piirpofe  fome  private 
pcrfons  have  been  with  us  from  that  place  in  their  own  names,  and  thofc 
of  many  others,  who  wilh  to  have   tlie  Government  altered  for   the 
better,  and  complain  that  their  Community,  which  confifts  of  about  five 
handreii  inhabitants,  is  entirely   governed   by   thirty  or  forty   perfons, 
who  never  go  out  of  office  but  they  are  fucceeded  eitlicr  by  their  fons, 
or  brothers,  or  lome  near  relations j  fo  that  they  are  always  in  the  Admi- 
niftraiion,  and   throw  the  power  into   whatfoever  hands   they   pleafe, 
without  any  regard  to  juftice  or  merit.     In  this  manner,  they  (iiy,  a 
few  pcrfons  filare  all   the  honours  amongft  them,  as  well  as  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Public,   which  annually  amount  to  four  thoufand  Ducats  j 
and  that   though  the   expences  of  the  Community  never  exceed    two 
ihoufand,  yet  they  conftantly  make  up  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
by  which  they  bring  the  reft  of  their  fellow  townfmen   in  their  debt  : 
for  which  rcafons  they   complain,  as  we  faid  before,  of  being  ill  go- 
verned by  a  little  circle   of  Officers,  who  chufe  another  by  turns  for 
that  purpofc  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when   one  of  them  goes  out  of 
power,  another  of  them  is  fure  to  come  in  :  a  courfe  of  adminiftration 
fo  iniquitous,  that  they  think   they  cannot  fall  into  worfe  hands   upon 
any  change   whatfoever.     It  is   our  will,    therefore,  that  either  you 
yourfelf,  or  your  Chief  Juftice,  fliould  repair  direólly  to  Monte  Catini, 
and  not  only  inform  yourfelf  of  the  manner  in  which  this  Reform  is 
to  be  conducted,  but  to  take  care  that  the  chief  Magiftrates  and  Coun- 
cil, who  are  to  nonnnate  the  Reformers,  may  not  appoint  any  relation 
of  their  own,  even  in  the  fourth  degree,  according  to  the  tenor  of  their 
Laws  ;  and  that  none  of  the  old   Circle   (that  is,  of  thofe  who  have 
been  fo  long  in  office)  may  be  eleded;  that  fo  other  people  may  have 
their  turn  in  the  Adminiftration,  and   the  Reform   proceed  with  equity 
and  impartiality,  by  diftributing  the  honours  and  employments  amongft 
thofe  who  have  always  behaved  themfelves  well,  and  formerly  ufed  to 
have  their  filare  in  them  j  as  well  as   by  excluding  others  who  have 
iorfcitcd  all  pretenfions  to  them,  either  by  having   been  outlawed,  or 
otherwife  rendered  infamous  by  their  adtions.     In  fiiort,  if  you  cannot 
attend  there  yourfelf,  you  are  to  lay  a  ftridt  injun<ftion  upon  your  Chief 
Juftice,  that  he  take  particular  care  this  Reform  may  be  made  with  all 

3  due 
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due  rega  d  o  j  ft  e  and  peace,  and,  if  pofuble,  with  general  fatis- 
fadion,  by  ading  without  pafTion  or  prejudice,  and  by  coniiderinT  the 
merits  of  every  one,  as  their  Laws  exiuefsly  require.  But  if  the^e- 
prefentatives  of  the  Cotninanity  (InU  think  themfclvei  in  any  wife 
aggrieved  by  the  manner  of  proceeding  we  prefcribc,  they  are  atìiberty 
to  apply  to  our  molt  Augufl:  Signiory.     Farewel,   2 ó  March,   1511. 


LETTER       XX. 

To  Giovanni  de  Popolefchi,  Chief  Magiflrate  and  Com- 

miflary  of  the  City  of  Piftoia. 

SOME  people  from  Piftoia  (of  both  the  Parcies  which  divide  that 
City)  who  came  hither  not  long  ago  in  your  name,  have  been 
with  us  again,  about  the  three  Fellowftiips  which  are  likely  to  be 
foon  vacant  in  your  College;  the  Panciatichi  [i6] complaining  they  have 
but  few  Graduates  of  their  Party  in  the  College,  and  much  lefs  intereft 
there  than  they  ought  to  have.  Upon  which  account,  having  heard 
all  that  both  Parties  had  to  fay  for  themfelves  upon  this  occafion  at 
feveral  times;  and  laftly,  having  caufed  the  Reverend  Cardinal  of 
Trano's  will  to  be  read  to  them,  which  prefcribes  the  order  that  is  to 
be  followed  in  fuch  EIe(flions,  we  are  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  deviate 
from  the  faid  will,  without  incurring  m.uch  fcandal  and  cenfure.  For 
this  reafon,  we  will  and  command  that  the  order  prefcribed  by  it  be 
punftually  obferved  at  the  next  Ele<5lion  :  and  if  the  Panciatichi  have 
not  fo  many  Graduates  as  the  other  Party,  you  muft  exhort  them  to 
patience  this  time  j  that  fo  the  Eledion  may  be  condudted  as  it  fliould 
be,  and  thofe  only  chofen  who  have  the  beft  right  to  be  fo  according 
to  the  tenor  of  that  will,  without  regard  to  any  other  confideration 
whatfoever;  becaufe  it  is  our  pleafure  that  it  ftiould  be  duly  obferved 
in  every  refpeól.  On  the  other  hand,  you  muft  give  both  Parties  to 
underftand  that  we  exped:  they  ihould  come  to  fome  compromife  in 
thefe  matters  for  the  future,  and  that  a  provifion  be  made  that  the 
Panciatichi  may  not  be  totally  excluded  by  degrees  ;  as  it  was  not  the 
Cardinnl's  intention  that  either  Party  fhould  have  a  larger  fhare  in  his 
Dondtion  than  the  other.  This  you  are  to  fee  executed  with  the  utmoft 
impartiality,  taking  great  care  that  every  ftep  may  be  avoided  which 
may  occafion  any  fcandal  or  difturbance,  and  exhortic.g  the  Electors  to 
behave  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  upon  this  occahon,  as  may  recom- 

[h]  The  name  of  one  of  the  Parties. 
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menti  djcin  to  ihc  notice  and  ùvour. ot*  our  Au^urt  i?ignior}'.     Farc- 
wcl,   iS  ApriJ,   151 1. 

L  I-:  T  T  E  R     XXI. 

To  Francuco   de   Pitti,   X'icar  and  Comniill'ary  of 

St.  Miniato. 

\T7E  are  informed  tlut  on  Sunday  ncxt^  tlie  eleventh  of  this 
'\^  nìonih,  the  Chapter  of  the  Minor  Friars  for  the  IVovince  of 
Tulcany  arc  to  alTeniblc  at  St.  Miniato  for  the  choice  of  a  new  Redor 
of  their  order,  and  that  the  Sicnefe  Friars  are  determined  to  eletì;  feme- 
body  of  their  own  City  into  that  office.  Now  as  our  City  is  the  Head 
of  Tufcany,  we  think  it  will  be  more  honourable  that  fome  Friar  of 
our  own  territories  lliould  be  elected  ;  and  if  they  can  be  perfuaded  to 
think  well  that  Franoifco  de  Ghinucci  da  Monte  Varchi,  a  man  of 
learning  and  good  condudl,  and  their  prcfent  Redtor,  fliould  continue 
in  his  office,  (which  we  underftand  would  be  very  agreeable  to  their 
General)  it  would  alfo  be  very  pleafing  to  u?,  on  account  of  his 
excellent  charadier.  We  therefore  will  and  command  you  hereby  to  give 
all  manner  of  affiflance  (as  far  as  is  confident  with  jullice  and  decency) 
to  our  immediate  Subjedt,  the  prefent  Rcdlor  ;  taking  all  poffible  care 
to  prevent  any  fcandal  or  dirturbance  that  may  arifc  upon  this  occafion. 
You  know  our  pleafure;  endeavour  to  fee  it  executed  in  a  proper  man* 
ner,  without  making  it  public,  or  violating  your  own  Confcience. 
Farcwel,    30  May,    151 1. 

LETTER     XXII. 

To  the  Moft   Reverend  Father  Hieronimo  dc  Pandolfini, 

BiOiop  of  Piftoia. 

SEVERAL  perfons  belonging  to  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  Maggiore 
in  Pillola  have  been  before  our  Auguft  Signiory,  and  afTert  that  the 
Chapter  of  the  faid  Church,  by  virtue  of  a  Bull  granted  by  Pope  Euge- 
nius  in  the  year  1433,  are  Patrons  of  it,  and  all  the  beneficed  Altars 
in  it  :  and  that  your  Reverence  being  dcfirous  to  fee  the  Bull  and  fome 
other  writings  relating  to  the  Patronage  of  that  Church,  they  were 
freely  cntruiled  in  your  hands  ;  but  that  you  now  refufe  to  return 
ihtm  :  at  which   we  cannot  help  being  much  concerned,  as  well   as 

offended; 
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offended}  b'ecaufi?  (not  to  mention  the  violence  committed  upon  other 
people's  rights)  it  feems  to  be  a  Hep,  if  their  allegations  arc  true, 
every  v/ay  unworthy  of  your  Reverence.  Upon  which  accounts,  we 
advife  you  to  reflore  the  laid  Bidl  and  other  writings,  and  to  behave 
yourfelf  with  fuch  modefly  and  juftice  in  this  affair,  as  may  prevent 
all  occafion  of  fcandal  in  the  City:  and  indeed  we  make  no  doubt  but 
your  Reverence  will  be  much  more  ready  to  compole  all  diil:uib»uiccs 
than  to  excite  and  enfiarne  them  ;  as  you  mud  certainly  know  that 
when  men  are  injured  in  their  rights,  they  will  take  fome  means  to 
fliew  their  refentment.  Your  Reverence  then,  being  a  Prelate  of  great 
prudence  and  moderation,  will  fuffer  things,  we  dare  fiy,  to  proceed 
in  their  ufual  courfe,  and  without  encroaching  upon  the  juPc  claims  of 
any  5  which  will  be  very  agreeable  to  us,  and  put  an  end  to  all  further 
uneafinefs  in  others.     Farewel,  7  June,   151 1. 


LETTER       XXIII. 

To  Matteo  de  Niccolini,  Vicar  of  St.  John's. 


f  I  ^HE  Church  of  S.  Pietro  at  Prefciano  being  now  vacant  by  the 
j^  death  of  the  lad  Re<fLor,  and  our  Auguft  Signiory  having  the 
Patronage  thereof,  they  have  conferred  that  Benefice  upon  Fnincifco 
Fagiuoli,  one  of  their  own  Citizens,  and  a  very  worthy  Ecclefiaiiic: 
in  confequence  of  which,  they  lately  fent  Dommoro  di  Domenico, 
their  Bailiff,  to  enter  and  take  poilclTion  of  the  premifcs  for  the  bid 
Francifco.  But  our  Bailiff  informs  us  by  Letter,  that  fome  people  there 
not  only  ihut  the  doors  upon  him,  and  bid  him  go  about  his  bufinef; 
(as  they  intended  to  keep  pofTdTion  of  it  themfelves)  but  prefented 
loaded  Crofs-bows,  which  they  threatened  to  difcharge  at  him.  Upon 
which,  in  order  to  avoid  raifing  any  fcandal  or  dillurbancc,  he  prelently 
left  the  place,  and  retired  to  CaflcUo  di  Prefciano,  to  wait  there  for  our 
further  orders.  Now  as  the  honour  of  cur  Auguft  Signiory  is  con- 
cerned in  the  affair,  we  fend  one  of  our  own  officers  exprcfs  with  this; 
upon  the  receipt  of  which,  we  command  you  immediately  to  dilpatch 
your  Sheriff  and  his  whole  Pcffe,  well  armed,  to  the  laid  Church,  hav- 
ing firff  given  notice  thereof  to  our  Bailiff  at  Caftcllo  di  Prefciano,  that 
he  may  repair  diredly  to  him  :  after  which,  you  are  to  ufe  all  means 
to  put  the  faid  Bailiff  in  poffeffion  of  it,  which  he  is  to  keep  in  the 
name  of  our  Signiory. 

You  are  .likewife  to  drive  out  all  fecular  perfons  who  have  fl^.ut 
themfelves  up  there,  taking  down  their  names  and  places  of  abode  in 
writing,  and  to  give  us  a  particular  account  of  the  whole  :  but  if  you 

happen 
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happen  to  find  any  Pricrts,  or  other  Ecclcfiaftics  of  any  kind,  ainonf^fl 
them»  you  arc  to  let  them  alone,  and  ncitlicr  to  fay  nor  do  any  thin^ 
to  them  i  for  wc  have  no  bulincfs  to  put  our  Sickle  into  other  people's 
corn  [/J.  In  the  next  place,  you  arc  to  cite  the  lather  of  Ser  Chrillo- 
fano  of  S.  Lcolino,  a  Pricll  in  Valdambra  (if  he  has  one)  together 
with  his  brothers,  nephews,  and  fonie  others  of  his  nearell  relations,  to 
apjKar  pcrfonally  before  us  within  two  days  after  they  receive  the 
citation,  on  pain  of  having  a  fine  of  two  hundred  Ducats  laid  upon 
every  one  of  tliem  that  does  not  appear  at  that  time  :  after  wIìÌlIi,  you 
arc  to  give  us  immediate  advice  ci  what  you  have  done,  whom  you 
have  lummoned,  and  upon  what  day.  In  all  tlitfc  fevcral  proceedings 
you  are  to  adt  with  all  polììblc  vigour  and  expedition;  fince,  as  wc  faid 
before,  the  honour  of  our  Auguil  Signiory  is  highly  intercAcd  in  this 
matter.     Farcwcl,   25  June,    151 1. 


LETTER       XXIV. 
To  the  Same. 

BY  your  difpatches  of  ycfterday  concerning  the  affair  of  the  Church 
at  Prclciano,  we  are  inlbrmed  of  the  perfons  \^ho  forcibly  kept 
pclfefìlon  of  it,  and  ihe  contempt  they  have  fljcwn  of  our  authciity  in 
ihtir  behaviour  to  our  Bailiff  and  your  Sheiiff.  Now  as  the  honour 
of  this  Serene  Republic  is  at  ffake,  we  will  and  command  you,  upon 
the  receipt  of  thiif,  to  fend  your  Sheriff  with  his  PoJ/e,  and  as  many 
other  armed  men  as  you  can  fuddcnly  raife  in  your  Vicariate,  to  burn 
down  and  level  to  the  ground  the  houfe  of  Matteo  di  Simone,  com- 
moiily  called  the  Finocchino  [/'j  of  the  faid  Church;  as  alfo  that  of 
Fruofino  da  S.  Ltolino  in  }our  Vicariate,  both  whom  you  make  men- 
tion cf  in  your  laft.  After  which,  you  are  to  order  the  faid  Matteo 
and  Friiofino  to  appear  pcrfonally  before  us  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  this 
month  without  fail,  on  pain  of  being  proclaimed  Rebels,  and  having 
all  their  goc>ds  confifcated  in  cafe  of  dilobedience  to  our  commands. 
You  are  ftiriher  to  make  diligent  enquiry  after  all  the  reft  who  violently 
took  poffeffion  of  the  faid  Church,  and  to  take  down  their  names  in 
writing,  as  wc  inftru<fled  you  in  our  former  Letter  :  of  which  yon  muft: 
give  us  an  immediate  account.  We  fend  this  by  an  exprefs,  becaufc 
we  arc  determined  not  to  trifle  any  lone;er.  Fail  not  therefore  to  cxe^ 
cute  ihefe  con:mands  with  vigtjur  and  dir{)atch.   Farevi^ci,  a^June,  Jjiir 

[i]  Sec  Note  [/]  Letter  I. 

I'  J  An  officer  foii.ewhai  of  the  nature  of  a  colleclor  or  treafurer  of  t!)e  taxes. 
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L  É  T  T  E  R       XXV. 

To  the  Comqiiflary.  and  Chief  Magiftrates  of  Piftoia. 

WE  have  been  informed,  to  our  great  dirpleafiire,  tliat  on  tlVe 
fecond  of  this' month,  people  could,  not  have  bread  for  thcil- 
money  from  the  bakers  in  your  City  j  at  which  we  cannot  help  being 
very  much  furprizcd,  fince  there  has  been  fo  fine  a  harveft  this  year, 
that  there  can  be  no  want  of  corn  fufficient  to  occafion  fuch  an  incon- 
venience :  and  we  are  flill  more  furprized  that  you  have  not  acquainted 
us  with  this  matter  before  now,  that  fo  we  might  immediately  have 
provided  you  with  a  proper  fupply.  It  is  our  pleafure  therefore  that, 
after  due  confultation  together,  you  caufe  a  fpeedy  and  diligent  fearch 
to  be  made  whether  there  be  really  a  fufficient  quantity  of  corn  in  and 
about  the  Cityj  and  if  you  find  there  is,  that  you  force  thofe  that  have 
it,  to  bring  it  to  market,  and  fell  it  at  a  fair  and  reafonable  price,  as 
we  fliould  think  they  would  naturally  be  inclined  to  do  for  their  own 
intereft,  after  fo  plentiful  a  harveft.  But  if  you  find  there  is  a  real 
fcarcity,  you  are  to  let  us  know  diredlly,  and  we  (hall  provide  accord- 
ingly: for  it  is  a  fhameful  thing  that  people  cannot  have  bread  for 
their  money  in  fuch  a  City,  after  fo  plentiful  a  harveft  (as  we  faid 
before)  and  that  you  fliould  have  fuffered  it  to  be  fold  at  the  rate  of 
forty  Soldi  per  Bufliel  [/è],  fince  it  will  not  take  that  price,  or  any  thing 
like  it,  either  in  our  City,  or  any  other  part  of  our  Dominions.  See 
that  thefe  orders  be  executed  without  fail,  and  Farewel,   8  July,   1511. 


LETTER       XXVI. 

To  Leonardo  de  Rodulfi,  Chief  Magiftrate  of  Piftoia. 

HE  Reverend  Father  Aghoftino  Filippo,  fon  of  Antonio  our 
^_^  fellow-citizen,  and  Provincial  Vicar  of  the  order  of  Servites  in 
Olir  City,  hath  been  before  us,  and  fays  they  have  a  Convent  of  the 
fame  order  at  Piftoia,  in  which  there  are  fome  diflblute  brethren,  who 

V  [/f]  The  original  fays  a  Soldi  40  lo  f  aio.  An  Italian  Soldo  is  of  the  fame  value  with  a 
French  5cm,  twenty  pi  which  make  a  Livré:  fo  that  forty  Soi(li  make  about  is.  lod. 
Sterling.  This  would  be  thoiight  a  very  inconfiderable  price  for  a  Btifhcl  of  wheat  at 
prefcnt,  though  it  was  looked  upon  as  fo  exorbitant  in  Machi^vel's  time.  But  whoever 
confiders  how  fcarce  money  was  in  Europe  aboat  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in 
comparifon  of  what  it  is  now,  will  eafily  account  for  this  difterence  in  the  price  of  ^rain. 

.  Vol.  il  4  H  refule 
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rcRifc  to  pay  due  obedience  to  him  and  the  cftablinicd  rules  of  the 
Society,  with  whofc  names  he  will  acquaint  you.  And  though  he  is 
delirous  to  reduce  thcra  to  rcal'on  and  obedience,  as  the  duty  of  his 
c  ftke,  and  the  dilciplinc  of  the  Convent,  require,  he  has  not  futlicicnt 
power  to  ct^ed  it,  and  correct  them  in  a  proper  manner  :  upon  which 
account  he  has  petitioned  the  alììlìance  of  the  lecular  Magiftratc.  It  is 
our  plealure  therefore,  that  when  the  faid  IVovincial  Vicar,  or  liis  De- 
puty, ihall  ihew  you  lutlicient  licence  and  authority  fVcm  their  Supe- 
rior to  corredi  thofc  Monks,  and  reduce  them  to  obedience,  and  that 
he  is  thereby  duly  empowered  to  follicit  the  intcrpofition  of  the  fecular 
IVfagiftrate,  vou  ihall  give  him  all  manner  of  proper  afllftance,  as  ofteu 
as  he  ihall  require  it,  for  the  abovementioned  purpofes  ;.  taking  great 
care  however,  to  prevent  all  frays  and  tumults,  and  fcandal,  that  may 
arife  upon  this  occafion.  You  are  a  difcreet  man,  and  know  how  we 
would  have  you  behave  in  the  affair  :  aél  therefore  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
mav  deferve  our  commendation,  by  reducing  the  faid  brethren  to  theiu 
duty;  confidering,  above  all  things,  that  the  honour  of  Almighty  God 
i-  here  immediately  concerned.     Farewel,  20  July,   151 1. 


LETTER     XXVJL 

A  Patent. 

Tiie  Priori  and  Gonfalonier  of  the  Republic  of  Florence,  to  all  our 
Governors  and  Magiftrates,  as  well  prefent  as  to  come,  and  to 
every  one  of  them  in  particular,  to  whom  thefe  our  Letters  Patent 
Ihall  come,  greeting. 

WE  herewith  fend  you  a  Proclamation  to  be  publiflied,  in  order 
to  notify  the  treaty  of  peace,  friendHiip,  and  confederacy,  con- 
cluded on  the  fecond  of  this  month  betwixt  this  Auguft  Republic  and 
the  Magnificent  Community  of  Siena,  which  contains  a  mutual  pardon 
and  oblivion  of  all  in]uries  and  damages  -that  have  ever  been  committed 
by  one  upon  the  other,  with  feveral  other  fiich  pads  and  Aipulationfi  as 
arc  ufually  made  in  the  like  Conventions.  We  therefore  will  and  com- 
mand you  all,  and  every  one  of  you  refpedively,  to  caufe  the  faid  Pro- 
clamation to  be  piibiillied  throughout  your  feveral  jurifdidtions  j  that 
(o  from  henccfoi  tii  the  citizens  and  fubjeds  of  both  Republics  may 
freely  and  fecurely  pafs  out  of  the  Dominions  of  one  into  thofe  of  the 
other,  to  traffick,  negotiate,  and  tranfad  all  other  fuch  affairs  as  good 
friends  and  neighbours  are  wont  to  do  together.  Farewel,  9  AugufV, 
1511. 

. .  4.  L  E  T- 
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LETTER       XXVIII. 
To  the  Confuls  of  the  Marine. 


WE  underhand  that  this  Aiigiifl:  Republic  having  Tome  years  ag 
taken  a  refolution  to  divert  the  Hream  of  the  river  Arno  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  overflow  the  territories  of  Pifa,  in  order  to  reduce 
that  State  to  its  duty  to  our  City  ;  the   work  was  adually  begun,  and 
feveral   ditches  cut   for  that    purpofe.     So  that  ever  fince  the   river 
began  to  take  a  new  courfe,  it  appears  that  all  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  Community  of  Fagiana,  have  been  fo  flooded  and  covered  with 
mud,  that  no  flgns  of  any  former  boundaries  or  land-marks  are  now  to 
be  difcovered  ;  but  all  the  meadows  are  difguifed  with  roots  of  trees, 
mire  and  fand  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  is  impofllble  for  any  man  to 
difliinguifli  his  own  from  that  of  his  neighbour.     Now  the  owners  of 
the  faid  Lands  being  defirous  to  recover  them  (as  it  is  natural  to  fup- 
pofe  they  flbould  be)  and   to  make  them  turn   to  fome  account  again 
when  every  man  knows  his  own,  (which  cannot  poflibly  be  efi^edled 
till  that  is  afcertained  by  due  authority)  fome  of  the  mofl:   confldeiable 
of  them  have  been  before  us,  and  petitioned  that  you  may  take  all 
neceflTary  and  proper  meafures  to  have  thofe  lands  furveyed  in  fuch   a 
manner,  that  every  man  may  have  his  own  property  reflored  to  him 
with  certainty,  and  reap  the  profits  of  it  in  due  time.     Now  as  this 
expetìation  is  but  jufl;  and  reafonable,  we  command  you  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand  immediately,  and  not  only  to  fend  for  the  feveral  owners 
of  the  faid  lands,  but  to  fearch  narrowly  into  the  nature  of  every  man's 
claim,  and  then  to  aflign  them  fuch  a  portion  of  ground  as  they  had 
there  before;  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to  diftinguifh  the  fevenil 
pieces  by  proper  names,  boundaries,  and  land-marks,  and  to  have  them 
fpecified  and  recorded  in  a  writing,  which  any  one  may  have  recourfe  to 
hereafter  for  fatisfadlion  upon  occafion.     Notvvithllanding  this  divifion, 
however,  it  is  our  pleafure,  that  if  any  one  of  the  proprietors  ihall 
think  himfelf  aggrieved  by  it,  he  fhall  have  free  appeal  at  all  times  to 
our  Auguft  Signiory  :  for  we  would  not  upon  any  account  deprive  one- 
perfon  of  his  right,  and  give  it  to  another  that  has  none.    Now  you 
know  our  pleafure,   take  care  to  a<fl  with  prudence  and  juftice  in  it. 
Farewell,  19  Auguft,  1511. 

i 
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LETTER       XXIX. 

To  Giovanni  dc   Bard  ucci,   Chief  Magiftratc   and   Com- 

iniliary  of  Fiviziani. 

IT  haih  been  reprcicntcd  to  our  Auguft  Signiory,  that  the  Marquis 
Giovanni  Lorenzo  da  Trefpic,  not  only  behaves  with  great  rudcnefs 
and  inlblencc  to  the  Marquis  of  Morello,  his  near  relation,  but 
adually  dillurbs  him  by  ibrce  and  violence  in  the  pofTeHion  of  his 
diate  ;  whiclì  certainly  is  acting  in  a  manner  that  liale  becomes  a  man 
of  quality  and  a  near  relation.  We  command  you  therefore  to  go  in 
pcrfon  to  die  faid  Marquis  Giovanni  Lorenzo  (taking  care  at  the  ihme 
time  to  keep  up  your  dignity  in  a  proper  manner)  and  give  him  to 
undcrlland,  that  it  is  the  pieafure  of  this  AuguO:  Signiory  he  fhould 
defili  from  all  further  violence  and  rudencfs  to  his  kinfman  :  for  ihu  if 
he  perhlls  in  it,  vvc  Ihall  take  the  Marquis  of  Morello  under  our 
immediate  protcdiou,  and  afford  him  all  convenient  affiflance  for  his 
Itcurity,  as  he  hath  been  well  recommended  to  our  care.  For  this 
purpofe,  you  arc  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  arguments  and  perfuadons  as 
lliall  kcm  good  to  your  prudence:  and  if  you  find  he  is  inclinable  to 
peace,  let  him  fuc  for  jufticc  in  the  ordinary  way,  in  cafe  he  thinks  he 
has  been  in  any  wife  injured  ;  that  fo  the  Marquis  of  Morello  may 
hkcwife  have  an  opportunity  of  juflifying  himfelf  in  a  legal  manner: 
i'iT  no  private  man  ought  to  be  permitted  to  right  himfelf  when  he 
think«  he  has  fu ffc red  wrong,     Farewel,   1 8  September,    151 1. 


LETTER     XXX. 

To  the  Confuls  of  the  Marine. 

BARTOLOMEO,  the  Son  of  Francifco  Grafiblino,  a  citizen  of^ 
Fifa,  hath  been  before  our  Auguft  Signiory,  and  fays,  that  about 
^cn  months  ago  he  returned  to  live  at  Prfa  after  an  abode  of  fifteen 
vcars  at  Rone;  and  that  as  his  hou(hold  goods  and  furniture  were 
coming  from  Rome  to  Pifa  by  -water  fome  days  ago  (having  been 
packed  up  and  fent  away  by  a  particular  friend  at  Rome)  it  feems  about 
fifteen  pounds  of  Salt  had  been  inadvertently  put  amongft  other  kitchen 
necefTaries  by  the  care  of  his  friend's  wife,  who  had  been  very  exa(ffc 
in  fending  every  thing  that  might  be  of  the  leaft  ufe  in  houfekeeping, 

but 
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but  without  any  ill.defign,  or  thoughts  of  offending  againft  the  Laws 
relating  to  the  traiifponation  of  Salt.  Now  when  the  box  where  the 
Salt  was  came  to  be  opened  by  the  Ciillomhoule  Officers,  to  lee  whe- 
ther there  were  any  contraband  goo^ls  in  it,  they  found  it  there 
amongft  other  things,  and  condcnincd  the  whole  freight,  according  to 
^he  tenor  of  the  Laws  made  for  that  piirpofe.  The  faid  Bartolomeo 
therefore  hath  humbly  befought  us  to  afford  him  fome  redrefs  in  this 
affair,  as,  he  fays,  he  had  no  intention  of  tranfgreffing  the  Law,  nor 
indeed  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter  :  fo  that,  if  what  he  fays  is  true, 
it  is  a  cafe  that  deferves  commiferation.  Upon  which  account,  if  you 
find  things  to  be  as  he  hath  reprefented  to  us,  it  is  our  pleafure  that 
\Qu  treat  him  with  fuch  clemency  as  ought  to  be  fl^ewn  in  fo  fingular 
and  unexped:ed  a  cafe.  For  though  the  Laws  relating  to  Salt  are  very 
ftrid:  and  fevere,  yet,  upon  fuch  an  occafion  as  this,  they  fliould  be 
mitigated  according  to  the  circumftances  of  it.  Proceed  therefore  with 
your  ufual  prudence  and  lenity,  now  you  know  our  pleafure,  and 
farewel,  28  September,   151 1. 


LETTER       XXXL 

1 

To  Pietro  de  Compagni,  Vicar  of  Fifa. 

WE  fuppofe  you,  and  all  the  people  in  your  Vicariate,  have  heard 
of  the  Interdi(fi:  which  his  Holinefs  the  Pope  [/)  hath  thun- 
dered out  againlt  US}  though  both  we  ourfelves,  and  almoft  all  the 
"City,  look  upon  it  as  vain  and  infignificant  for  many  reafon?  ;  efpecialiy 
becaufe  his  Holinefs  having  been  cited  to  appear  before  a  General 
Council,  could  not  pubiilh  fuch  an  Interdict  according  to  the  Canons 
of  the  Church,  without  leaving  us  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  faid 
Council,  or  any  odier  Tribunal  where  our  caufe  could  be  iormally  and 
judicially  heard  :  for  fuch  an  appeal  is  to  be  confidered  as  fclf-defencc, 
and  that  being  allowed  by  the  Laws  of  nature,  cannot  be  refufcd  or 
objedled  as  a  crime  to  any  man.  V/e  might  add,  that  this  Interdict 
has  been  publifhed  by  his  Holinefs  without  ever  citing  us  to  appear 
before  him  j  whereas  a  citation  fhould  always  precede  condemnation 
and  puniihment.  God  himfelf  has  given  us  an  example  ot  it  in  the 
cafe  of  Adam,  by  citing  him  after  he  had  finned,  and  laying,  u^J^m, 
Mam,  ubi  es?  Adam,  Adam,  ubere  art  thou  \ni\^  before  he  drove  him 
out  of  Paradjfe.     Many  other  reafons  might  be  alledged,  but  to  avoid 

[/]  Julius  II. 

\m\  Gen.  iii.  9*  . 

prolixity 
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prolixity  \vc  ihall  not  Ipccify  ihcm  here.  That  wc  may  live  like 
Chriilians  therefore,  and  have  Mais  and  other  Divine  Service  duly 
celebrated,  wc  oblige  Tuch  Conventual  of  our  city  to  otii.  i.itc,  as  always 
ufed  to  perform  thofc  Duties  at  our  Palace,  viz.  the  Scrvitcs,  the  order 
of  S.  Maria  Novella,  of  Santa  Croce,  of  Santo  Spirito,  the  Carmelites, 
and  the  order  of  All  Saints.  As  to  the  other  Orders  and  the  Seculars, 
clpccially  thofe  of  our  Principal  Church,  we  have  t^iven  them  leave  to 
obfcrvc  the  Intcrdiet  if  they  picafe,  lell  they  (liould  be  deprived  of  their 
benefices  and  revenues.  This  is  all  that  wc  think  ncccflliry  to  fay  at 
prcfent  relalin«^  to  the  Intcrdid,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  condudt 
ourfclves  upon  this  occafion  ;  and  it  is  our  plcafure  that  you  communi- 
cate it  to  all  our  faithful  fubjcds  under  your  jurifdidlioii.  Farewel, 
I  Odober,   151 1. 

LETTER      XXXII. 
To  the  fame. 

THERE  is  no  occafion  for  any  further  anfwer  to  yours  of  the 
"^oth,  than  that  you  are  to  underfland  we  do  not  look  upon  the 
prefcntlnterdidt  (as  it  is  called)  to  be  valid,  for  feveral  rcafons.  In  the 
firft  place,  becaufc  the  Pope  has  been  cited  fome  months  ago  to  appear 
before  a  General  Council  :  in  the  fccond,  becaufe  we  have  appealed 
to  thit  Council  ourfelves  :  thirdly,  becaufe  we  have  had  no  citation  from 
his  Holinefs,  as  is  always  ufual  upon  fuch  occafions  :  and  for  many 
other  reafons  which  are  not  neceflary  to  be  mentioned  at  prefent.  We 
therefore  have  caufed  the  Conventuals  who  have  no  Benefices  to  lofe, 
and  have  always  been  accuflomed  to  celebrate  Mafs  and  other  Divine 
Service  in  our  Palace,  to  perform  the  fame  duties  as  ufual,  for  the 
fatisùdion  and  confolation  of  our  city.  But  for  the  reft  of  our  Clergy 
who  are  beneficed,  we  would  not  expofe  them  to  any  inconvenience  ; 
becaufe  the  Conventuals  at  prefent  are  fufficient  to  perform  all  the 
necelfary  duties,  and  we  hope  in  God  the  matter  will  blow  over  in  a 
few  days.  Now  you  know  how  we  a<5l  here  upon  this  occafion,  we 
would  have  you  condud  yourfelf  accordingly,  and  with  difcretlon. 
Farewel,   1  Odòber,  1511. 
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LETTER      XXXIII. 
A    Patent. 

The  Priori  and  Gonfalonier  of  the  Republic  of  Florence, 
to  all  and  every  one  to  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come, 
greeting. 

WE  hereby  notify  to  you,  that  we,  together  with  the  Refpe^lable 
Council  of  Right  for  the  maintenance  of  Liberty  and  Peace ^ 
the  Council  of  Eighty,  and  the  other  Colleges  of  our  city,  according 
to  the  Ordinances  thereof,  have  eledted  and  appointed  our  trudy  and 
well-beloved  fellow-citizen  Giovanni  de  Rodolfi  to  be  Governor  over 
all  the  Province  of  Romagna,  with  full  and  ample  power  to  provide 
for  the  fecurity,  good  government,  and  welfare  of  the  faid  Province. 
Wherefore,  we  will  and  command  you  all  that  you  obey  him  in  every 
thing  in  the.  fame  manner  as  if  our  Auguft  Signiory  were  actually  pre- 
fént  amongfl:  you,  and  to  behave  yourfelves  towards  him  with  fuch 
dutiful  refpe(5t  and  fubmiflion,  that  you  may  merit  our  approbation 
for  it.     Farewel,  3  November,  151 1. 


LETTER      XXXIV. 

To  the  Reverend  Donato  de  Chianni,  Vicar  to  the  Bifliop» 

of  Arezzo. 

1 

WE  have  had  information  of  an  ajffiiir  which  cannot  but  give  us 
great  offence  and  difpleafure,  as  the  honour  and  dignity  of  our 
Governors  (who  are  members  of  our  Augufl:  Signiory)  is  much  im- 
paired by  it.  It  feems,  one  Gafpari,  the  Son  of  Meo  di  Cecco,  and 
chaplain  to  the  Church  of  Fakona,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  fo  tran- 
fported  with  choler,  that  on  St.  Simon's  day  lad,  he  not  only  abufed- 
and  vilified  our  truiiy  ana  wtll-beloved  fellow-citizen  Carlo  Macigni, 
GoveriiOr  of  Cartello  Focagnano,  i..  th^  moft  opprobrious  and  contu- 
melious terms,  but  adluallv  came  wth  arms  in  his  hands  to  aflault 
him  ;  and  how  becoming  thot  was-io  ^-Religious,  we  leave  your  Reve- 
rence (as  you  are  a  very  prudenc  man)  to  judge  yourfelf.  Now  as  fo 
grievous: an. indignity  ought  to  be  punilhed  in  the  moft  exemplary 

manner. 
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manner,  \vc  cnrncllly  exhort  your  Reverence  to  cximinc  into  the  clr- 
cuinrtjnces  of  the  matter,  and  caule  the  oftcniler  t(i  he  chaftifcd  in  I'uch 
a  niinner,  as  may  not  only  deter  others  frooi  the  hke  oatrai^cs  for  the 
future,  but  make  fulììcient  relìitution  to  the  lionour  of  our  Repuhlic, 
which  has  been  fo  grlevoufly  ijifultcd  up(>n  thi:;  occafion.  Bat  if  your 
Reverence  is  backward  in  doin^  this,  we  lli.vll  be  forced  to  take  the 
affair  into  our  own  h.U)d^;  an^  thcii  we  ihall  u^akt:  hiui  IculUilc  whom 
he  has  olTcndcd,  and  fee  due  flitibfacliou  rendered  to  our  Rciniblic. 
Confiding  therefore  in  your  piudeFicc  and  juflice,  wc  make  no  doubt 
but  vou  wili  caufe  the  olTcndcr  to  be  puniilied  to  our  fatisfa(ftion  for 
this,'  and  feveral  other  crimes  and  dcHnquencies  he  has  been  guilty  of. 
Farcwcl,  S  Nóvcmbei,   1511. 


LETTER       XXXV. 

To  Giovanni  de  Barducci,  Commifiary  and  Chief  Magi- 

ftrate  of  Fiviziani. 

MERCATO,  the  fon  of  Giacopo  da  Botignano,  a  little  town  and 
court  in  the  jurifdivflion  of  Fiviziani,  about  twelve  years  ago, 
as  we  are  informed,  obtained  a  fafe-condud:  from  the  Signiory  of  Lucca 
to  drive  a  herd  of  Catde  through  their  territories  towards  the  fea-coaft 
and  back  again.  But  as  he  was  returning  from  thence,  and  had  got 
almoin  to  the  gates  of  Lucci  with  iiis  CatiJe,  tlicy  were  taken  from 
him,  it  feems,  by  the  Lucchefe,  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  Ducats 
and  upwards.  Seeing,  therefore,  they  had  violated  their  faith  in  this 
manner,  and  robbed  him  almof^  ciofe  to  the  gatrs  'of  their  city,  he 
made  com pK^int  of  it  to  our  A uguil -Signiory -,  who,  taking  the  mat- 
ter into  confiieration,  came  to  a  refolution  that  their  fuhjedt  fliould 
have  proper  fati^tadtion  made  him  for  his  lofs.  For  which  purpofe, 
they  wrote  a  letter  to  their  CommilTary  for  the  time  being  to  feize  upon 
fomc  inhabitants  in  that  part  of  tlie  jurifdiciion  of  Lucca  which  liea 
ncàreft  the  territory  of  Fiviziani,  and  to  fine  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
might  indemnity  our  faid  fubjedt  Mercato  :  which  being  executed  in 
•fome  meafure,  he  recovered  about  one  hundred  Ducats.  But  the  Sig- 
niory of  Lucca  being  informed  of  tbi>,  immexiiately  caufed  three  of 
the  principal  men  that  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Fiviziani,  and  lived 
Hi  their  i'lrifdidtion,  to  be  outlawed,  viz.  Pietro  del  Maeftro,  Pietro 
Agnolo  Berni,  and  L^zzerotto  di  ChriftofanD,  of  wJ^om  the  faid  Laz- 
zeretto only  is  now  alive,  but  ftill  outlawed,  and  in  daily  apprehenfion 
ot  being  feizcd,  as  they  watch  continually  for  liim  -,  which  he  thinks 
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rs  a  very  hard  cafe,  being  in  no  fault  at  all  himfelf.  Having  humbly 
befought  us  therefore  to  commiferate  his  condition,  and  to  afford  him 
feme  relief,  we  command  you,  upon  the  receipt  of  this,  immediately 
to  acquaint  four  of  the  principal  inhabitants  belonging  to  the  Vicariate 
of  Minuzzano,  in  the  Jurifdidiion  of  Lucca,  (of  whofe  names  Lazzc- 
rotto  w'lW  inform  you)  that  if  v^^ithin  twenty  days  after  that  notice,  they 
do  not  effetìually  prevail  upon  the  Signiory  of  Lucca  (or  whomfoever 
elfe  it  may  belong  to)  to  revoke  and  utterly  cancel  the  outlawry  again  ft 
the  faid  Lazzeretto,  you  will  caufe  them  to  be  ferved  in  the  fame 
manner  that  he  has  been.  This  is  our  pleafure  :  take  care  to  execute 
it  with  your  ufual  prudence  and  regard  to  juftice  j  that  fo  Lazzeretto 
may  at  laft  be  freed  from  all  further  danger  and  apprehenfion.  Farc- 
wel,  27  November,  1511. 


LETTER      XXXVL 
To  Bernardo  de  Vittorii,  Vicar  and  Commiflary  of  Pefcia. 

FATHER  Ludovico  degli  Onefti,  Deputy  from  the  Community  of 
Pietra  Buona,  hath  been  before  us  ;  and  fays,  that  in  September 
laft  fome  flocks  of  goats  belonging  to  the  Lucchefe  peafants  having 
committed  great  trefpafs  in  the  lands  of  the  faid  Community,  the  tenants 
feized  upon  and  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  their  refpedive  land- 
lords, that  fo  thofe  to  whom  they  belonged  might  be  obliged  to  make 
proper  fatisfadion  for  the  the  damage  they  had  done  before  they  had 
them  again:  and  further,  that  Pietro  di  Cante,  your  predeccffor,  had 
the  feveral  parties  before  him,  and  compofed  all  differences  betwixt 
them,  as  appears  by  a  written  inftrument  drawn  up  on  that  occafion. 
But  we  are  informed  that  the  Lucchefe  peafants  having  fince  reprelentcd 
the  matter  in  a  manner  very  different  from  truth  to  the  Chief  M.igiftiate 
of  Lucca,  in  order  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  our  Subjcds  the  inha- 
bitants of  Pietra  Buona,  he  has  not  only  confifcated  the  goods  of  fix 
of  the  moft  fubftantial  people  in  the  Lucchefe  territories  who  belong  t® 
that  Community,  but  threatens  to  hang  them,  and  has  fet  a  price  upon 
their  heads,  promifing  a  reward  of  fifty  Ducats  to  any  one  who  Inali 
deliver  them  up  to  him  cither  dead  or  alive  :  at  ail  which  proceedings 
we  cannot  help  being  greatly  furprized,  as  thofe  men  have  not  been 
guilty  of  the  leaft  crime  to  merit  fuch  feverity.  As  it  ought  to  be 
refented  therefore  in  a  proper  manner  for  the  honour  of  our  Aueuft 
Republic,  we  will  and  command  you,  upon  the  receipt  of  this,  to  lerve 
twelve  of  the  moft  fubftantial  men  and  heads  of  the  fimily  ot  the 
GJufti  at  Cartello  di  Medicini,  who  belong  to  the  juriididion  of  Lucca, 
Vol.  il  4  I  in 
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in  the  r«tne  mtnncr  that  our  rubjc(5t$  oF  Pietra  Baóna  hnvc  been  fer^ecJ 
by  the  M.igilh.icy  of  that  City  ;  that  lb  by  returning  like  for  like,  they 
rn.iv  be  made  Icnlible  of  their  error.  Fail  not  execute  thefc  comniandi- 
witii  vigour  and  expedition.     Farewcl,   16  December,   151 1. 


LETTER       ;XXXVIL 

To  Lorenzo  dc  Acciaiuoli,  Chief  Magiftrate  and  Com-; 

miflary  of  Caftro  Caro. 

WE  underfland  by  your  Letter  to  his  Excellency  the  Gonfalonicf,. 
that  there  is  a  quarrel  of  a  dangerous  nature  in  your  town, 
becwixt  the  families  of  Cafa  Nuova  and  the  Fabri  on  one  fide,  and 
that  of  the  Taflinari  on  the  other,  but  that  there  15  at  prefent  a  fort  of 
a  tacit  truce  betwixt  them.  Now  as  thefe  families  are  very  numerous, 
and  have  many  relations  and  dependants  in  the  feveral  ftreets  where- 
they  live,  we  could  wiHi,  in  order  to  prevent  all  further  difturbances) 
the  feveral  families  would  come  to  fome  amicable  accommodatioo 
amonfyft  thcmfelves,  efpecially  as  there  has  been  yet  no-body  killed  oil 
cither  fide,  and  only  fome  few  people  (lightly  wounded.  For  tWs 
purpofe,  we  command  you,  upon  the  receipt  of  this,  to  fend  for  the 
Heads  of  both  parties  to  appear  before  you,  and,  with  your  ufual 
prudence,  to  advife  them  in  a  friendly  and  gehtle  manner  to  be  fin- 
ccrely  reconciled  to  each  other  for  their  mutual  honour,  fatisfadtion, 
and  welfare.  If  you  perceive  them  difpofcd  to  this,  you  are  to  com- 
mend their  prudence  and  good  nature,  fetting  forth  the  fweets  and 
advantages  of  good  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  the  many  evils  and 
inconvehiencies  that  always  refult  from  quarrels.  But  if  you  find  that 
fill  fair  and  perfuafive  means  are  in  vain  j  and  there  is  no  pofTibility  of 
bringing  about  an  accommodation  betwixt  them  without  fome  fort  of 
compulfion,  you  arc  to  order  the  Heads  of  that  party  which  is  mod 
obftinate  in  rcjedling  all  terms,  to  appear  pcrfonally  before  us  within 
four  days  at  the  furthcft  after  fuch  fhort  notice,  without  fail,  and  on 
pain  of  our  difpleafurej  giving  the  Heads  of  the'  other  party  notice 
likewife  to  appear  at  the  fame  time,  that  we  may  fetlle  all  differences 
betwixt  them,  and  make  a  proper  diftindion  betwixt  thofe  that  arc 
refradory,  and  thofe  that  are  dcfiróus  to  live  in  peace.  In  this  cafe 
you  are  to  let  us  have  immediate  advice,  and  to  acquaint  us  upon  what 
day  you  gave  them  fuch  orders,  taking  all  poffible  care  to^  prevent  thena, 
from  quarrelling  upon  the  road  as  they  come  hither.  Farewel,  1 1  Fe-' 
bruary,   1511. 

LET- 
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LETTER       XXXVIII. 

To  Filippo  de  Lorini,  Chief  Magiftrate  and  CommifTary 

of  Fiviziani. 

THERE  has  been  a  t^ifpute,  it  feems,  for  fome  time,  which  may 
at  lafl:  very  probably  be  attended  with  bad  confequcnces,  be- 
twixt the  Community  of  Vinca  in  your  jurifdi(5lion  on  one  fide,  and 
the  people  of  Fornole,  who  are  fubjedt  to  the  Marquis  of  MafTa,  on  the 
other,  on  account  of  Mount  Rutaia  ;  concerning  which  oar  Signiory 
has  written  many  Letters,  and  laftly  one  to  your  predecefTor  Giovanni 
de  Barducci,  dated  the  nineteenth  of  January  laO:,  which  perhaps  may 
be  regiftered  in  your  Chancery.  This  difpute  is  not  yet  fetded;  which 
has  not  been  owing  to  our  fubjeóls,  we  hear,  but  to  the  iliid  Marquis, 
who  has  always  prevaricated,  and  put  off  the  matter  without  any 
feeming  defire  to  come  to  an  accommodation,  whilrt:  in  the  mean  time 
hisfubjei^s  of  Fornole  have  come  every  day,  and  flill  do,  to  afTert  their 
right  to  the  faid  Mount,  by  committing  all  forts  of  violence  upon  the 
people  of  Vinca,  fuch  as  beating  them,  entering  their  lands  by  force,  and 
keeping  poffeffion  of  them  by  fuch  means  as  feem  neither  jufi  nor  war- 
rantabie,  nor  becoming  people  that  would  be  good  neighbours.  It  is 
our  duty,  therefore,  to  afford  thefe  our  fubjedts  all  manner  of  neccflary 
afllftance  in  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  and  properties  ;  efpecially  as 
they  have  been  at  all  times,  and  ftill  are,  remarkably  loyal  and  fiithful 
to  our  Auguft  Republic.  But  as  it  is  cur  defire  to  proceed  by  fair  and 
amicable  means  in  compromifing  this  matter,  we  hereby  order  you  to 
acquaint  the  faid  Marquis  as  foon  as  pofTible,  that  you  have  a  Commif- 
fion  £rom  us  to  treat  and  confer  yvith  him  in  behalf  of  our  fubjedis  at 
Vinca,  on  the  fpot,  concerning  the  lands  in  difpute,  and  atter  an  ocu- 
lar furvey,  and  hearing  the  claims  on  both  fides,  to  determine  it  in  a 
fummary  way,  taking  good  care  at  the  fame  time,  however,  to  fupport 
the  jufl  rights  of  our  fubjeds  in  a  proper  manner.  But  if  he  f^ill  per- 
fifts  in  fhufBing  and  evading  a  fair  accomrnodation,  as  ufual,  and  will 
cóme  to  no  reafonable  compofition  in  favour  of  his  people,  but  buffers 
them  to  ufe  force  and  violence,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  accuftpmed 
to  do,  you  are  then  (fince  it  is  lawful  to  repel  force  by  force)  to  Mend 
for  Giannefino,  Captain  of  the  battalion  di  Calliglione,  and  employ  the 
forces  under  his  command  to  prevent  our  fubjeds  at  Vinca  from  hav- 
ing any  ftirther  violence  committed  upon  them  contrary  to  all  juAice 
and  equity,  taking  heed  to  adi  rather  upon  the  defenlive  than  the  oflen- 
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hvr,  Jinil  to  fupport  our  pcoj)Ic  iniìcaJ  of  attacking  oihcr?.  Wc  wouIJ 
have  you  nc\crthclrf>,  in  the  firlt  pLicc,  to  m:\kc  ulc  of  all  c,cntlc  ;:nd 
pcrloalivc  arguments,  according  to  your  uru;\l  prudciìcc,  in  onlcr  to 
brin«^  al>out  a  fair  anJ  amicable  adjmhiicirt  of  this  matter.  Farcwel, 
7  Marcii,  J  51 1. 

LETTER       XXXIX. 
A   Patent. 

The  Priori  and  Goiiflilonicr  of  the  Repubh'c  of  Florence^ 
to  Giuliano  ck^  Orlandini,  Chief  Magiftratc  of  Prato  ;. 
Pclegrino  cle  Lorini,  ComniilTary  of  Piftoia;  and  Ber- 
nardo de  Vittori!,  Vicar  and  Commiffary  of  Pefcia, 
♦n-eetinc:. 

"IT  TE  have  fent  Pietro  Paolo,  the  bearer  of  this,  and  an  officer 
V  V  belonging  to  our  Auguft  Signiory,  with  all  expedition,  to  pre- 
pare magnificent  lodgings  at  Prato  for  his  Eminency,  the  moft  Reve- 
rend Legate  from  his  mod  Chriflian  Ma'iefty  to  our  Augufl:  Signiory,. 
who  is  returning  accordiag  to  his  commiirion  into  France^  It  is  our 
pleafure  therefore,  that  his  Eminency,  together  v^^ith  all  his  train  and 
attendants,  be  honourably  received  and  entertained  by  you  and  every 
one  of  you,  as  well  as  by  your  principal  citizens;  and  that  you  pro- 
vide him  with  magnificent  lodgings,  and  ibch  as  are  fitting  for  the 
AmbalTador  of  fo  great  a  Prince.  And  if  his  Eminency  has  a  mind 
to  fee  the  environs  of  Prato,  you,  the  Chief  Magiftrate  of  the  faid 
town,  are  to  take  care  that  he  be  attended  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
that  all  manner  of  honour  and  refpedt  be  fhewn  Kim,  as  lie  juftly  de^ 
fcrves,  according  to  the  inftrudtions  we  have  given  to  the  bearer  of 
this,  which  he  will  communicate  more  fully  to  you  by  word  of  mouth, 
Farcwel,   18  March,  1511. 

Jf>  wouU  not  willingly  deprive  the  Public  of  the  following  Letter, 
•written  by  Machiavel^  and  tranfmitted  to  us  by  a  perfon  of  learning 
in  Italy  ^  though  it  is  upon  a  Siibjeóf  very  different  from  the  refi. 


L  E  T-' 

r;  oj  I 
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LETTER      XL. 

Nicholas   Machiavel    to    his   excellent  Friend    Ahmiaano 

■  Salviate,   greeting. 

YOU  may  here  read,  fìnce  you  defired  it,  my  dear  Alamanno, 
the  fuffbrings  of  Italy  daring  the  courle  of  ten  years,  and  the 
fruits  of  my  labours  for  fifteen  days:  but  I  know  very  well  you  will 
have  no  pleafure  either  in  one  or  the  other  -,  lìnee  you  mufl  be  moved 
with  compalfion  at  the  misfortunes  of  your  Country,  and  entertaiq. 
fome  pity  for  mc  who  have  attempted  a  recital  of  fo  many  great  events 
rn  fo  narrow  a  compafs.  Yet  I  am  alTured  you  will  bear  with  both,  as 
the  former  were  o"wing  to  fatal  neceffity,  and  the  latter  to  the  riK)rt- 
nefs  of  thofe  few  intervals  of  leifure  that  fall  to  my  fliare  :  and  as  you 
nobly  fupport  one  of  the  chief  members  of  your  Country  in  its  liberties, 
I  hope  you  will  alfo  kindly  vouchfafe  your  afììflance  to  the  reciter  of  its 
troubles,  by  polifhing  my  vcrfes  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  make  them 
worthy  of  your  acceptance,  and  the  greatnefs  of  the  fubje(ft.  Farewel,. 
ix  November,  M.D.IIII.  [n} 

[«]  The  original  of  this  letter  is  in  the  Medicean  Library  at  Florence,  Cod.  xiii. 
Memtr.  in  80,  PI.  xliv.  It  was  written  by  Machiavel  to  Salviati,  when  he  fenl  him  his 
twoFoems,  Called  i  Decennali  ;  the  former  of  which  begins  in  this  manner, 

Io  canterò  l'Italiche  fatiche 

Seguite  già  ne'  duo  pafTati  luftri. 

Sotto  le  Stelle  al  fuo  bene  inimiche,  ice. 

The  latter  thus  : 

Gli  accidenti  e  cafi  furiofi. 

Che  in<Jieci  anni  feguenti  fono  flati. 

Poiché  tacendo  la  penna  repofi  ; 

Le  mutation  de  Regni,  Imperii  e  Stat  '"  ' 

Seguiti  pur  per  l'italico  fito. 

Dal  configlio  divin  predeftinati. 

Canterò  io,  ice. 


»... 


The  END  of  the  LETTERS. 


l'i 


■r-  •• 


V   *«•  . 


-até  LETTERSTOSEVERAL 

A  Cop)'  oì  what  is  prefixed  to  tlic  Reoiflcr,  ia  which  all 
the  Letters  that  were  written  by  tlic  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Republic  of  Florence  are  prefervccl  in  the  Chan- 
cery of  that  City  [ol, 

» 
In  Vii  nomine  Anicn.     Anno  Domini  noflri  Jcfu   Chrifli  ab   ejus 
falulifcrl   incarnaiionc   millcfuno  quingentcfimo   undccimo,  Indldlioiic 
qoarta  decima  [/>],  diebus  vero  6c  menfibus  infra  fciipcis. 

In  hoc  fcqucnti  chartarum  numero  pra-'fcntis  Rcgiftri,  fcribentur 
omncs  6c  fingulj;  Dcliberaiiones  peitincntes  Oc  cxpe(5lantes  ad  otlicium 
Tccundap  Cancelleria;  Magnificorum  Dominoriim  D.  Priorum  libertatis 
&  Vcxilliferi  jurtiiias  perpetui  Populi  Fiorentini  rogatac  &c  publicatas  per 
me  Nicolauni  Domini  Bernardi  de  Maclavellis  unum  ex  Cancellariis 
praefaix  Dominationis  exiftentibus  de  di<5lis  Dominis. 

Johanne  Franclfco  Bartolomei  T  r.     ^ 

Francifci  de  Bramantibus  y'^L  9^'''^'"" 

Cino  Hieronymi  Cini  Luca  Cini  J^'  ^P'^'^"^. 

Bernardo  Hieronymi  Maithii  de  Morellis  7  Pro  Quart,'»* 

Angelo  Andrcoli  alterius  Andreoli  de  Sa,Qche^^  i  S.  Crucis. 

Alberto  Cantis  Johannis  de  Compagnis     ;  7  Pro  Qnart/<> 

Pieradovardo  Hieroivymi  Adovardi  de  Giacchinottis  IS.M.Nouvellx. 

Ladlantio  Francifci  Papi  de  Thedaldis  7  Pro  Qnart,"<» 

Johanne  Philippi  Johannis  de  Cappcllis  3  S.  Johannis. 
retro  Domini  Tommafii  Laucentii  de  Soderinis  Vexlllifero  JuftitisB  per- 
petuo Populi  Fiorentini. 


1  ,■  .  1. 1 


Herf  the  follrjolng  note  is  Infixed  in  the  Margin, 

Filius  jufliitiaj  fub  cujus  umbra  totum  Imperium  Florentinum  feliclfli- 

mum  recubat. 

Exiftentc  eorurn  Notarlo   Ser  JuHano  Johannis  Antonll  de  Valle 

Cancel!. 

[«]  We  cannot  fay  much  here  in  praifc  cither  of  the  elegance  or  intelh'gibility  of  Ma- 
chiarcl'i  Latin. 

[p]  The  word  IndiiHe  fijmfits  a  pviod  of  fifteen  years  ;  a  way  of  computing  time 
introduced  fey  Conftantine  the  Great. 


Die 
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Die  prima  Novembris  M.D.XI. 

Praefatl  cxcelfi  Domini  in  fufficienti  numero  congregati,  per  corum 
folemne  partitum  mifTum  inter  eos  ad  fabas  nigras  &  albas,  &  eo 
quidem  obtento  fecundom  ordinamenta  Civitatis  Florentia?,  delibcravc- 
runt  per  praefatum  eorum  Cancellarium,  folutis  in  primis  debitis  taxis 
Communi  Florentine,  poffint  &  debeant  tradi  Littera^  civibus  Fiorenti- 
nis  euntibus  in  Capitaneos,  Vicarios,  Poteftates,  &Caftcllanos;  Separi 
modo  Litterse  noftrcs  notificatori^,  Revocati^num  Bulledtinorum,  ut 
moris  eft.     Laus  Deo. 

It  appears  from  the  fame  Regijler,  that  the  Priori  and  "Notary  ivere 
changed  every  two  months  j  and  that  no  Public  officer  ivas  confi antly  em^ 
ployed  in  the  Service  of  the  Republic  ivhen  thefe  Letters  were  written^ 
except  Pietro  Soderini,  (he  Gonfalonier,  and  Niccolo  Machiavelli ^  the 
Secretary  of  Slate*. 


THE  following  letter  having  been  printed  in  all  the  Editions  of 
the  old  Tranilatioii,  it  is  here  given  to  the  reader,  though  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  written  by  Machaiveli  it  bears  date  1537,  ^"^  ^^^  death 
is  placed  by  all  the  beft  Hiflorians  in  1530. — There  are  befides  in  it 
many  iaternal  marks,  which  to  the  judicious  will  clearly  prove  it  to  be 
the  work  of  fome  other  wfitei",  vainly  endeavouring  at  the  fiile  and 
manner  of  our  excellent  author.  The  letter  is  indeed  a  fpirited  and 
judicious  defence  of  Machiavel  and  his  writings,  but  it  is  written  in  a 
llile  too  inflated,  and  is  utterly  void  of  that  elegance  and  precifion  which 
fo  much  diHguilh  the  works  of  the  Florentine  Secretary. 


T    H    E 


PUBLISHER  to  the  READER, 


CONCERNING 


The     following     LETTER. 


Courteous  Reader, 

IT  hath  been  ufual  with  mod  of  thofe  who  have  tranflated  this  Au- 
thor into  any  Language,  to  fpend  much  of  their  time  and  paper  in 
taxing  his  impieties,  and  confuting  his  errors  and  falfe  principles,  as 
they  are  pleafed  to  call  them.  If,  upon  perufal  of  his  Writings,  I  had 
found  him  guilty  of  any  thing  that  could  deceive  the  fimple,  or  pre- 
judice the  reft  of  mankind,  1  iliould  not  have  put  thee  to  the  hazard 
of  reading  him  in  thy  own  Language  j  but  rather  have  fuffered  him 
ftill  to  fleep  in  the  obfcurity  of  his  own,  than  endanger  the  world;  but 
being  very  well  aftured  of  the  contrary,  and  that  the  Age  will  rather 
receive  advantage  than  damage  by  this  Publication,  I  did  yet  think  that 
it  was  fit  to  fay  fomething  in  a  Preface  to  vindicate  our  Author  from 
thofe  Slanders,  which  Priefts  and  other  biafed  Pens  have  laid  upon  him; 
but  ftill  I  thought,  that  it  might  prove  a  bold  and  prefumptuous  un- 
dertaking, and  might  excite  laughter,  for  a  perfon  of  my  fmall  parts 
Vol.  il  4  K  and 
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md  abilities  to  Apologize  for  one  of  tlie  greateft  Wits  ami  profoiincicf? 
Judgments  that  ever  lived  amongrt  the  Moderns:  In  this  perplexity,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  tneet  with  this  Letter  of  his  own  writin-^; 
which  hath  delivered  mc  from  ihofc  (empie?,  and  furnilhcd  me  with 
an  opportunity  of  jullitying  this  great  perfon  by  his  own  pen.  Receive 
then  this  choice  Piece  with  benignity  ;  it  hath  never  before  been  pub- 
lillied  in  any  Language,  but  lurked  for  above  So  xears^  in  the  private 
Cabinets  of  his  own  Kindred,  and  the  Defcendants  of  his  own  ad- 
mirers in  Florence,  till  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pontihc.u  of  Urban  VJIL 
it  was  procured  by  the  Jefuiis  and  other  bufy-bodies,  and  brought 
to  Rome  with  an  intention  to  divert  that  wife  Pope  from  his  defign  of 
making  one  of  Nicbouis  Miichiavcl's  Name  and  Familv  Cardinal,  as 
(notwithtlanding  all  their  oppofnion)  lie  did,  not  long  after.  When  it; 
was  gotten  into  that  City,  it  wanted  not  thofe  who  had  the  judgment 
and  curicfry  to  copy  it,  and  fo  at  length  came  to  enjoy  that  privilege 
which  all  rare  Pieces  (even  the  fliarpcfl  Libels  and  Pafquils)  challenge 
in  that  Court,  which  is  to  be  fold  to  Strangers,  one  of  which  being  a 
Gentlcinan  of  this  Country,  brought  it  over  wiih  him  at  his  return 
from  thence  in  the  year  1Ò45,  ^"^  having  tranfk\tcd  it  into  Englillv 
did  communicate  it  to  divers  of  his  friends,  and  by  means  of  fome  of 
them,  it  hath  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  capable  of  making  thee  a: 
prcfent  of  it;  and  let  it  ferve  as  an  Apology  for  our  Author  and  his 
Writings,  if  thou  thinkert:  he  need  any.  I  muft  confefs  I  believe  his 
Works  require  little,  but  rather  praife  and  admiration  ;  yet  I  wi(h 
1  could  as  well  juftify  one  undertaking  of  his  not  long  after  the  writing 
of  this  Letter  j  for  we  find  in  the  Story  of  thofe  times,  that  in  the 
Month  of  Auguft  following,  in  the  fanie  year  1537,  this  Nicolo  Ma- 
cbia'aelli  (except  there  were  another  of  that  name)  was  committed  Pri- 
loner  to  the  Bargello,  amongfl  thofe  who  were  talcen  in  Arms  againft 
Cofimo  at  the  Caftle  of  Montemurli,  notvvithftanding  all  his  Compli- 
ments in  this  Letter  to  that  Prince,  and  profelled  Obligations  to  him. 
If  this  be  fo,  we  mufl  impute  it  to  his  too  great  zeal  to  concur 
with  the  defires  of  the  univerfality  at  that  time,  in  reftoring  the  liberty 
of  their  Country,  which  hath  fo  far  dazzled  the  judgments  even  of 
great  and  wife,  men,  that  thou  feed  many  grave  Authors  amongfl  the 
.Ancients  have  even  commended  and  deified  the  ingratitude  and  Trea- 
chery of  Brutus  and  Cafììus.  But  certainly  this  crime  of  his  would 
have  been  much  more  unpardonable,  if  he  had  lived  to  fee  his  own 
Prophefy  fulfilled  in  the  Perfons  and  Defcendants  of  this  great  Cofimo, 
for  there  was  never  any  fucceffion  of  Princes  fince  the  world  began, 
in  which  all  the  Royal  virtues  and  other  qualities  nece/iary  to  thofe 
who  rule  over  men,  were  niorc  eminently  perfpicuous  than  in  every 

individual 
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.individual  of  this  line  ;  fo  that  thofc  people  have  as  little  caufe  as  evei 
any  had  to  lament  the  change  of  their  Government  ;  their  great  Dukes 
having  been  truly  Fathers  of  their  Country,  and  treated  their  Subje<5ls 
like  Children,  though  their  power  be  above  all  limitation,  above  all 
fundamental  Laws  ;  but  they,  having  no  Law,  are  a  Law  to  themfelvcs. 
I  cannot  chufe  but  inftance  in  fome  few  of  their  benefits  to  their  peo- 
ple ;  firft,  the  making  the  River  Arno  Navigable  from  Pifa  to  Florence 
in  a  year  of  Dearth,  that  fo  the  Poor  might  be  fet  on  work  and  have 
Bread,  and  the  Traffick  of  both  Cities  infinitely  facilitated  ;  their  mak- 
ing at  their  own  charge  a  Canal  from  Livorne  to  Pifa  ;  their  ered:ing 
at  Pifa  a  famous  Univcrfity,  paying  tlie  Profeflbrs,  who  are  eminent  for 
Learning,  and  difcharging  all  other  incidencies  out  of  their  own  Reve- 
nue, befides  the  raifing  {lately  Buildings  for  Schools  and  Libraries  j 
their  founding  a  renowned  Order  of  Knighthood,  and  keeping  the 
•Chapter  in  the  fame  City,  and  ordering  a  confiderable  number  of 
Knights  conftantly  to  refide  there,  both  which  were  intended  and  per- 
formed by  them,  to  encreafe  the  concourfe,  and  reftore  the  wealth  to 
the  once  opulent  Lihabitants  of  that  place  ;  their  new  building,  for- 
tifying and  enfranchizing  Livorne,  that,  even  by  the  abolilhing  their 
own  Cuftoms,  they  miglit  enrich  their  Subjedts,  and  make  that  Port 
(as  it  now  is)  the  Magazine  of  all  the  Levant  Trade  ;  and  laftly,  their 
not  having  in  140  years  ever  levied  any  new  Tax  upon  their  people, 
excepting  in  the  year  1642,  to  defend  the  Liberties  of  Italy  againft  the 
Barbarini.  Thefe  things  would  merit  a  Panegyric,  if  either  my  parts, 
or  this  fliort  Advertifement,  would  admit  it.  I  (liall  conclude  then,  after 
I  have  borne  a  juft  and  dutiful  teflimony  to  the  merits  of  the  Prince 
■who  now  governs  that  State,  in  whom  (if  all  the  Princely  virtues  and  cn- 
-dowments  fliould  be  loft)  they  might  be  found  and  reflored  again  to  tlic 
world .;  as  fome  ingenious  Artifts  in  the  laft  Age  retrieved  the  Art  of 
Sculpture  by  certain  òas  relie-vos  remaining  on  fome  Pillars  and  Walls  at 
Rome  ;  the  Prudence,  Magnanimity,  Charity,  Liberality,  and  above 
all,  the  Humanity,  Courtefy,  and  Attability  of  this  Prince,  though  they 
exceed  my  expreffions,  yet  they  are  fufficiently  known,  not  only  to  his 
own  Subjedh  (the  conftant  objeds  of  his  care  and  goodncfs)  but  even 
to  all  Strangers,  more  particularly  to  our  Nation,  he  having  undertaken 
a  troublefome  Journey  to  vifit  this  Kingdom,  and  to  make  it  a  witncis 
and  partaker  of  his  tranfcendcnt  generofity  and  bounty,  which  he  Ivath 
continued  ever  fince,  as  can  be  teftined  by  all  who  have  had  the  ho-^ 
nour  to  wait  upon  him  in  his  own  Country,  or  the  good  fortune  but  t.> 
fee  him  in  ours.  I  myfelf,  who  have  been  fo  happy  to  be  admitted 
into  his  prefence,  and  have  been  honoured  fmce  in  having  his  Highncfa 
my  cuftomer  for  many  choice  Books,  to  encreafe  (not  his  knowledge, 
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for  that  is  beyond  receiving  any  addition  by  Books)  but  his  curiofity, 
and  his  Library,  do  think  nìvlelf  bound  in  Duty  to  take  this  poor  op- 
portunilv  of  tcllitying  my  gratitude  and  devotion  to  this  c.vccllcnt  Prince. 
As  to  this  Letter,  I  have  nothing  more  to  fi\y,  but  that  thou  niayeft  fee 
how  right  tliis  Author  was  let  in  Principles  of  Religion,  before  ho  could 
have  the  information,  which  we  have  had  hnce  from  the  Pens  of  mod 
learned  and  rational  Controverfilb  in  thofe  points,  and  therefore  thou 
niayert  admire  the  lagacity  of  his  Judgment.  Read  him  then,  and 
ferve  God,  thy  King,  and  thy  Country,  with  the  knowledge  he  will 
tx;ach  thee.     Farewel. 


N  I  C  H  O- 


NICHOLAS     MACHIAVEL'^s 


LETTER 


T    O 


ZANOBIUS    BUONDELMONTIUS 


I    N 


VINDICATION  of  himfelf  and  his  WRITINGS. 

THE  Difcourfe  we  had  lately  (dear  Zenobio)  in  the  delightful 
Gardens  of  our  old  deceafed  Friend  Cofimo  Rucellai,  and  the 
preffing  importunity  of  Guilio  Salviati,  that  I  would  ufe  fome 
means  to  wipe  off  the  many  afperfions  caft  upon  my  Writings,  gives 
you  the  prcfent  trouble  of  reading  this  Letter,  and  me  the  pleafiire  ot 
writing  it  j  which  laft  would  be  infinitely  greater,  if  I  were  not  at  this 
day  too  old,  and  too  inconlideraHe,  and  by  the  change  of  our  Govern- 
ment wholly  incapable,  of  performing,  either  with  my  brain  or  my 
hand,  any  further  fervice  to  my  Country  j  for  it  hath  ever  been  my 
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opinion,  that  whofocvcr  goes  about  to  make  men  publicly  acquainted 
with  his  actions,  or  apolo^;i'/e  to  tlic  world  for  imputations  laid  upon 
him,  cannot  be  cxcufcd  fiom  vanity  and  impertinence,  except  his  parts 
and  opportunities  Ixr  fuch,  as  may  enable  liim  to  be  inlirumental  lor  the 
good  of  others,  and  that  he  cannot  atchieve  that  excellent  end,  with- 
out juliifying  himklf  from  having  any  indirect  and  bafeones,  and  pro- 
curing trull  from  men,  by  clearing  the  repute  of  his  juftice  and  intc- 
gritv  to  them.  But  although  this  be  far  from  my  cafe;  yet  I  have 
yielded  (vou  fee)  to  the  entreaty  of  Guilio  and  the  reft  of  that  Com- 
pany, not  only  bccaufe  I  am  iullicicntly  (both  by  the  rcftraint  of  our 
IVefs,  and  the  difcretion  of  the  perfon  1  write  to)  aflured  that  this  Let- 
ter will  never  be  made  public  ;  but  for  tiiat  I  efteem  it  a  Duty  to  clear 
that  excellent  Society  from  the  Scandal  of  having  fo  dangcTous  and 
pernicious  a  perfon  to  be  a  member  of  their  convcrlation  ;  for  by  rea- 
ion  of  my  Age,  and  fince  the  Lofs  of  our  Liberty,  and  my  fufferings 
under  that  Monfter  of  luft  and  cruelty  Alexander  de  Medici,  fct  over 
us  bv  the  Divine  vengeance  for  our  fins,  I  can  be  capable  of  no  other 
defign  or  enioyment,  than  to  delight,  and  be  dclight<id,  in  the  company 
of  fo  many  choice  and  virtuous  perfons,  who  now  ail'cmble  themfclves 
with  all  fecurity,  under  the  happy  and  hopeful  Reign  of  our  new  Prince, 
Cofimo,  and  we  may  fay,  that  though  our  Commonwealth  be  not  re- 
llored,  our  llavery  is  at  an  end,  and  that  he  coming  in  by  our  own 
choice,  may  prove  (if  IJiave  as  good  Skill  in  Prophcfying  as  I  have  had 
formerly)  Anceflor  to  many  renowned  Prince?,  who  will  govern  thi« 
State  in  great  quietnefs,  and  with  great  clemency  -,  fo  that  our  Pofterity 
is  like  to  enjov  eafe  and  fccivrity,  though  not  that  greatnefs,  wealth, 
and  glorv,  by  which  our  City  hath  for  fome  years  paft  (even  in  the  moft 
fadlious  and  tumultuous  times  of  our  Democracy)  given  Law  to  Italy, 
and  bridled  the  ambition  of  foreign  Princes.  But,  that  I  may  avoid 
the  Loquacity  incident  to  old  men,  I  will  com^  to  the  bufiivefs.  If  I 
-remember  well,  the  exceptions  that  are  taken  to  thefe  poor  things  I 
have  publiHied,  are  reducible  to  three. 

Firft,  Tbaf  in  all  my  Writifigs^  I  infmuate  my  great  affedlton  to  the  Ds- 
mocratical  Goverjimeut,  even  fo  much  as  to  widcrvalue  that  of  Mo- 
narchy in  rejpcB  of  it^  which  lap  I  do^  not  obfcurcly,  in  tnany  pajfagei 
teachi  and  as  it  ivere,  pcifuade  the  People  to  throw  off. 

Next,  Tl:at  in  fome  places  I  vent  '•jery  great  irnpieties,  flighting  and  vii- 
lifying  the  Church,  as  Author  of  all  the  mifgcoernment  in  the  world, 
and  by  fuch  contempt  make  way  for  Atheifm  and  Prophafienejs. 

And 
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And  Laftly,  7hat  in  my  Book  of  the  Prince   /  teach  Monarchi  all  the 
execrable  Villainies  that  can  be  invented,  and  inftrucl  them  how  to  break 
faith,  a/id  to  opprefs  and  enjlave  their  Subje^ls. 

I  fliall  anfwer  fomething  to  every  one  of  thefe  -,  and  that  I  may  obfcrve 
a  right  method,  will  begin  with  the  firft. 

Having  hved  in  an  Age  when  our   poor  Country  and  Government 
have  fufFered  more  changes  and  revolutions,  than  ever  did  perhaps  be- 
fal  any  people  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  and  having  had,   till  the  taking  of 
Florence,   my  fliare  in  the  managing  of  affairs,  during  almoft  all  thefe 
alterations,  fometimes  in   the   quality  of  Secretary    of  our  City,  and 
fometimes  employed  in  Embaffiges  abroad,  I  fet  myfelf  to  read  the  Hi- 
flories  of  Ancient  and  Modern  times,  that  I  might  by  that  means  tind 
out  whether  there  had  not  been  in  all  Ages  the  like  vicilTitudes  and  ac- 
cidents in  State  affairs,  and  to  fearch  out  the  caufcs  of  them,  and  hav- 
ing in  fome  fort  fatisfied  myfelf  therein,  I  could  not  abftain  from  fcrib- 
bling  fomething  of  the  two  chief  kinds  of  Government,  Monarchy  and 
Democracy,  of  which  all  other  forms  are  but  mix-tures  ;  and  fmce  nei- 
ther my  Parts   nor  Learning   could  arrive  to   follow  the   fteps  of  the 
Ancients,  by  writing  according  to  Method  and  Art,  as  Plato,  Ariflotle, 
and  many  others  have   done    upon   this  Subjed",  I  did    content    myfelf 
to  make  flight  obfervations  upon  both  ;   by  giving  a  bare  Character  of  a 
Prince,  as  to  the  Monarchical  frame;  and  as  to  the  popular,  chufmg  the 
perfefteft  and  moft  fuccefsful  of  all   Governments  of  that  kind    upon 
earth,  and  in  my  Difcourfes  upon  it,  following  the  order  of  my  Author, 
without  ever  taking  upon   me  to  argue  problematically,   much  lefs  to 
decide  which  of  thele  two  Governments  is  the  beft.    If  from  my  way 
of  handling  matters  in  my  difcourfes  upon  Livy,  and  from  t.hofe  incom- 
parable virtues  and  great  aólions  we  read  of  in  that  Uiflory,  and  from 
the  obfervations  I  make,  men  will  conclude  (which  is,  I  mulf  confefs 
my  opinion)  that  the  excellency  of  thofe  Counfels  and  Atchievements, 
and  the  improvements  which  Mankind,  and,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  human 
nature  itfelf  obtained  amongfl:  the  Romans,  did  proceed  naturally  from 
their  Government,  and  was  but  a  plain  effed:  and  confequence  of  the 
perfetìion  of  their  Commonwealth;  I  fay,  if  Readers  will  thus  judge, 
how  can  I  in  reafon  be  accufed  for  that  ?  It  would  become  thole  who 
lay  this  blame  upon  me  to  undeceive  them  whom  my  Papers  have  miff- 
ed, and   to  fhew  the  world  to  what  other  caufeswe  may  impute  thofe 
admirable  effeds,  thofe  Heroic  qualities   and   performances,  that  inte- 
grity and  purity  of  manners,  that  fcorning  of  riches  and  life  itfelf,  when 
the 'public  was  concerned;  If  they  pleafe  to  do  this,  they  will  oblige 
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my  RciJcrs,  who  will  owe  to  luch  the  rcdilying  their  judgment?,  ami 
not  at  all  ot^cnd  me,  who  h.ive  realoncJ  this  matter  impartially  an(^ 
without  pflion,  nor  have  potitivcly  atììrmcd  any  thing.  But  what  if 
this  jvjrtof  my  acculation  had  been  true?  Why  ihouKl  1  be  condemned 
of  Hcrcfy  or  indifcreiion  for  preferring  a  Commonwealth  bet  ?c  a  Mo- 
iiarthv?  Was  I  not  born,  bred,  and  employed  in  a  City,  which  being 
at  the  time  I  writ,  under  that  form  of  Government,  did  owe  all  wealth 
and  greatncfs,  and  all  profperity  to  it  ?  If  I  h.id  not  very  defignedly 
avoided  all  dogiiiaticalneis  in  my  obfervations  (being  not  willing  to 
imitile  young  Scholars  in  their  Deci  imations)  1  might  lafily  have  con- 
cluded ironiche  premifes  I  lay  down,  that  a  Democracy,  founded  upon 
good  order,  is  the  beft  and  moft  excellent  Government,  and  this  with- 
out the  Icalt  fear  of  confut.ition  ;  for  1  firmly  believe,  that  there  are 
none  but  Flatterers  and  Sophillers  would  oppofe  me,  fuch  as  will  wreft 
A.rillotle,  and  even  Plato  hinifelf,  to  m,  kc  them  write  for  Monarchy, 
bv  milapplving  fome  loofe  pafl'igcs  in  thofe  great  Authors:  nay,  they 
w'ill  tell  their  Jleaders,  that  what  is  moll  like  the  Government  of  the 
world  by  God  is  the  bell,  which  wholly  depends  upon  his  abfoUue 
power.  To  make  this  comparifon  run  with  four  feet,  thcfc  Sycophants 
muft  give  the  poor  Prince  they  intend  to  deify,  a  berrer  and  fuperior 
Nature  to  humanity,  mull  create  a  neceflary  dependancc  of  all  Crea- 
tures upon  him,  mult  endow  him  with  infinite  Avifdom  and  goodnef?, 
and  even  with  .omnipctency  itfclf.  It  will  be  hard  for  any  man  to  be 
milled  in  this  Argument  by  proofs  wrefled  from  Theology,  fince  who- 
fjever  reads  attentively  the'llillorical  part  of  the  OJd  Tel!ament,  fliall 
find  tliat  God  himfclf  never  made  but  one  Government  for  men  ;  that 
this  Government  was  a  Commonwealth  (wherein  the  Sanhadrim  or 
Senate,  and  the  Congregation  or  popular  Alfembly,  had  their  (hare)  and 
that  he  imnifclted  his  high  dilpleafure  when  the  rebellious  people  would 
turn  it  into  a  Monarchy;  but  that  J  may  not  llrike  upon  the  rock  I 
profefs  to  fliun,  I  (hall  pafs  to  that  which  is  indeed  fit  to  be  wiped  off, 
and  which  if  it  were  true,  would  not  only  jiyiUy  expofe  me  to  the  ha- 
tred and  vengeance  of  God,  and  all  good  men,  but  even  delhoy  the 
dcfignand  purpofc  of  all  my  Writings,  which  is  to  treat  in  feme  fort 
(as  well  as  one  .of  my  fmall  parts  can  hope  to  do)  of  the  politics;  and 
how  can  any  man  pretend  to  write  concerning  Policy,  who  dtdroys  the 
mod  cdcntial  part  of  it,  which  is  obedience  to  all  Governments?  It 
will  be  very  ealy  then  for  Guilio  Salviati,  or  any  other  member  of  our 
Society,  to  believe  the  Proteftation  I  make,  that  the  animating  of  pri- 
vate men  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  difobey,  much  Icfs  to  (l^ake  off, 
any  CJovernmcnt,  how  defpotical  foever,  was  never  in  my  Thoughts  or 
Wiiiings  ;  thofe  who  are  unwilling  to  give  credit  to  this,  may  take  the 
^idins  to  afTign  in  any  of  my  Books,  the  pafTages  tliey  imagine  to  lend 
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that  way,  (for  I  can  think  of  none  myfelf  )  that  fo  I  may  give  fuch 
perfon  nnore  particular  fatisfadion.  I  man:  confefs  I  have  a  difcouric  in 
one  of  my  Books,  to  encourage  the  Italian  Nation  to  ailumc  their  an- 
cient valour,  and  to  expel  the  Barbarians,  meaning  (as  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans ufed  the  word)  all  Strangers  from  amongO:  us;  but  that  was  be- 
fore the  Kings  of  Spain  had  quiet  poifefTion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
or  the  Emperor  of  the  Dutchy  of  Milan  j  fo  that  I  could  not  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  the  people  of  thofe  two  Dominions  fhould  he 
ftirred  up  to  fhake  off  their  Princes,  becaufe  they  were  Foreigners,  fincc 
at  that  time  Lodovic  Sforza  was  in  poffefTion  of  the  one,  and  K.  Frede- 
ric rettored  to  the  other,  both  Natives  of  Italy  ;  but  my  defign  was  to 
exhort  our  Countrymen  not  to  fuffer  this  Province  to  be  the  Scene  of 
the  Arms  and  ambition  of  Charles  the  VIII.  or  K.  Lewis  his  SuccelTor, 
who  when  they  had  a  mind  to  renew  the  old  Title  of  the  Houfe  of 
Anjou  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  came  with  fuch  force  into  Iialv,  that 
not  only  our  Goods  were  plundered,  and  our  Lands  wafted,  but  even 
the  liberty  of  our  Cities  and  Governments  endangered,  but  to  unite  and 
oppofe  them,  and  to  keep  this  Province  in  the  hands  of  Princes  of  our 
own  Nation  :  this  my  intention  is  fo  vifible  in  the  Chapter  itfelf,  that  1 
need  but  refer  you  to  it.  Yet  that  I  may  not  anfwer  this  imputation 
barely  by  denying,  I  ihall  affert  in  this  place  what  my  principles  are 
in  that  which  the  world  calls  Rebellion,  which  I  believe  to  be  not  only 
fifing  in  Arms  againft  any  Government  we  live  under,  but  to  acknow- 
ledge that  word  to  extend  to  all  clandefUne  Confpiracies  too,  by  which 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  any  Country  may  be  interrupted,  and  by  confe- 
quence  the  Lives  and  Eftates  of  innocent  perfons  endangered.  Rebel- 
lion then,  fo  defcribed,  I  hold  to  be  the  greateft  crime  that  can  be  com- 
mitted amongft  men,  both  againft  Policy,  Morality,  and  in  fero  Con- 
fcie?2tiie  ;  but  notwithftanding  all  this,  it  is  an  offence  which  will  be 
committed  whilft  the  world  lafts,  as  often  as  Princes  tyrannize,  and  by 
enflaving  and  opprefting  their  Subjeds,  make  Magiftracy,  which  was 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  Mankind,  prove  a  Plague  and  Deftrudion 
to  it  ;  for  let  the  terror  and  the  guilt  be  ever  fo  great,  it  is  impofilble 
that  human  Nature,  which  confifts  of  paffion  as  well  as  virtue,  can  fup- 
port  with  patience  and  fubmifiion  the  greateft  cruelty  and  injuftice, 
whenever  either  the  weaknefs  of  their  Princes,  the  unanimity  of  the 
people,  or  any  other  favourable  accident,  fhall  give  them  reafonable 
hopes  to  mend  their  condition,  and  provide  better  for  their  own  intereft 
by  infurredion.  So  that  Princes  and  States  ought,  in  the  Conduct  of  their 
Affairs,  not  only  to  confider  what  their  people  are  bound  to  fubmit  to, 
if  they  were  infpired  from  Heaven,  or  were  all  Moral  Philofophers, 
but  to  weigh  likewife  what  is  probable,  de  fa£fo,  to  fall  out  in  this 
corrupt  age  of  the  world,  and  to  refled  upon  thofe  dangerous  Tumults, 
Voi.  IL  4L  which 
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which  have  happened  frequently  not  only  upon  opprcflion,  but  even 
by  rcaltMi  of  Miilvcrraiicn,  and  how  lomc  Monarchies  have  been  wholly 
fubvcrtcd  and  changed  into  Democracies  by  the  Tvranny  of  tlicir  Princes, 
as  we  fee  (to  lay  nothing  ot  Rome)  the  powerful  Cantons  of  Swilfcrland 
brought  by  that  means,  a  htilc  before  the  lal>  age,  to  a  conlidcrabic 
Commonwealth,  courted  and  fought  to  by  all  the  Potentates  in  Chriden- 
dom.  It  Princes  will  fcrioullv  confider  this  matter,  1  make  no  quef- 
lion  but  they  will  Rule  with  Clemency  and  Moderation,  and  return  to 
that  excellent  Maxim  of  the  Ancients  (almolt  exploded  in  this  Age) 
that  the  intcrell  of  Kings  and  of  their  people  is  the  fame,  which 
truth  it  hath  been  the  whole  defign  of  my  Writings  to  convince 
them  of. 

I  am  charged  then,  in  the  fecond  place,  with  impiety,  in  villifying 
the  Church,  and  fo  to  make  way  for  Atheifm.  I  do  not  deny  but  that 
I  have  very  freijuently,  in  my  Writings,  laid  the  blame  upon  the  Church 
of  Rome,  not  only  for  all  the  mifgovernment  of  Chrillendom,  but 
even  for  the  depravation  and  almoff  total  deftrudion  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion  itielf  in  this  Province  ;  but  that  this  Difcourfe  of  mine  doth,  or 
can  tend  to  teach  men  impiety,  or  to  make  way  for  Atheifm,  I  pe- 
remptorily deny  :  and  although  for  proof  of  my  innocence  herein,  I 
need  but  refer  you  and  all  others  to  my  Papers  themfelves,  as  they  are 
now  publillied  (where  you  will  find  all  my  reafons  drawn  from  expe- 
rience, and  frequent  examples  cited,  which  is  ever  my  way  of  arguing)  yet 
fince  1  am  put  upon  it,  I  Ihall  in  a  few  lines  make  that  matter  poilibly 
■A  little  clearer  ;  and  ihall  firff  make  proteftation,  that  as  I  do  undoubt- 
edly hope,  by  the  merits  of  Chrilt,  and  by  Faith  in  him,  to  attain  eter- 
nal Salvation  ;  fo  I  do  firmly  believe  the  Chriftian  profeffion  to  be  the 
only  true  Religion  now  in  the  world  :  next,  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that 
all  Divine  verities  which  God  then  defigned  to  teach  the  world,  are 
contained  in  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  they  are  now  extant 
and  received  amongd  us.  From  them  I  underftand  that  God  created 
man  in  purity  and  innocence,  and  that  the  firfl  of  that  Species,  by 
their  frailty,  loft  at  once  their  integrity  and  their  Paradife,  and  intailed 
fin  and  mifery  upon  their  pofterity  ;  that  Almighty  God,  to  repair  this 
lofs,  did  out  of  his  infinite  mercy,  and  with  unparalelled  grace  and 
goodncfs,  fend  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  to  teach  us  new 
truths,  to  be  a  perfedt  example  of  virtue,  goodnefs,  and  obedience,  to 
reftore  true  Religion,  degenerated  amongft  the  Jews  into  Superftition, 
Formality,  and  Hypocrify,  to  die  for  the  falvation  of  Mankind,  and  in 
fine,  to  give  to  us  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  regenerate  our  Hearts,  fupport 
our  Faith,  and  lead  us  unto  all  Truth.  Now  if  it  (hall  appear,  that  as 
the  lufts  of  our  firft:  Parents  did  at  that  time  difappoint  the  good  inten- 
tion of  God,  in  making  a  pure  world,  and  brought  in  by  their  difobc- 
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dience  the  corruptions  that  are  now  in  it  ;  fo  that  fince  h'kcwife  the 
BiHiGps  of  Rome,  by  their  infatiable  ambition  and  avarice,  have  de- 
Cgnedly,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  fruOrated  the  merciful  purpofc  iie 
had,,  in  the  happy  refloration  he  intended  the  world  by  his  Son,  and 
..in  the  renewing  and  reforming  of  human  Nature,  and  have  wholly 
defaced  and  fpoiled  Chriflian  Religion,  and  made  it  a  worldly  and  a  I  lea- 
thenifh  thing  ;  and  altogether  uncapable,  as  it  is  pradtifed  amongfì: 
them,  either  of  directing  the  ways  of  its  ProfefTors  to  virtue  arid  good 
life,  or  of  faving  their  Souls  hereafter.  If,  I  fay,  this  do  appear,  I  know 
no  reafon  why  I,  for  detedllng  thus  much,  and  for  giving  warning  to 
the  world  to  take  heed  of  their  ways,  fhould  be  accufed  of  Impiety  or 
Atheifm,  or  why  his  Holinefs  fhould  be  fo  inragcd  againft  the  poor  In- 
habitants of  the  Vallies  in  Savoy,  and  againfl  the  Albigefi,  for  calling 
him  Antichrift  ;  but  to  find  that  this  is  an  undoubted  truth,  I  mean 
that  the  Popes  have  corrupted  theChriftian  Religion,  we  need  but  read  the 
New  Teftament  (acknowledged  by  themfelves  to  be  of  infallible  truth) 
and  there  we  (hall  fee,  that  the  Faith  and  Religion  preached  by  Chrift, 
and  fettled  afterwards  by  his  Apoftles,  and  cultivated  by  their  Sacred 
Epiftles,  is  fo  different  a  thing  from  the  Chriftianity  that  is  now  pro- 
feffed  and  taught  at  Rome,  that  we  fhould  be  convinced,  that  if  thofc 
Holy  men  (hould  be  fent  by  God  again  into  the  world,  they  would  take 
more  pains  to  confute  this  Gallimaufry,  than  ever  they  did  to  preach 
down  the  Tradition  of  the  Pharifees,  or  the  Fables  and  Idolatry  of 
the  Gentiles;  and  would  in  all  probability  fuffer  a  new  Martyrdom  in  that 
City  under  the  Vicar  of  Chrift,  for  the  fame  Dodrine  which  once  ani- 
mated the  Heathen  Tyrants  againfl  them.  Nay,  we  have  fomething 
more  to  fay  againfl  thefe  Sacrilegious  pretenders  to  God's  power  ;  for 
whereas  all  other  falfe  worfliips  have  been  fet  up  by  fome  politic  Le- 
giilators,  for  the  fupport  and  prefervation  of  Government,  this  falfe, 
tiiis  fpurious  Religion  brought  in  upon  the  ruins  of  Chriftianity  by  the 
Popes,  hath  deformed  the  face  of  Government  in  Europe,  deflroying 
all  the  good  principles  and  Morality  left  us  by  the  Heathens  themfelves, 
and  introduced  inftead  thereof.  Sordid,  Cowardly,  and  impolitic  No- 
tions, whereby  they  have  fubjeóted  Mankind,  and  even  great  Princes 
and  States,  to  their  own  Empire,  and  never  fuffered  any  Orders  or 
Maxims  to  take  place  where  they  have  power,  that  might  make  a  Na- 
tion Wife,  Honefl,  Great  or  Wealthy.  This  I  have  fet  down  fo  plainly 
in  thofe  paffages  of  my  Book  which  are  complained  of,  that  I  fliall  fay 
nothing  at  all  for  the  proof  of  it  in  this  place,  but  refer  you  thither, 
and  come  to  fpeak  a  little  more  particularly  of  my  firft  affertion,  that 
the  Pope  and  his  Clergy  have  depraved  the  Chriflian  Religion.  Upon  this 
fubje<li  I  could  infinitely  wifh,  now  Letters  begin  to  revive  again,  that 
fome  learned  pen  would  employ  itfelf,  and  that  fome  perfon  verfed  in 
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tììc  Chronoloirv  of  tlic  CInirth  (as  iht y  c;ill   It)  would  deduce  out  of 
ihc  Ecxkiidthcal  Writers,  the  time  ;iiid  manner  how  thcfo  aUilcs  crept 
in,  and  by  what  arts  and  Steps  this  Ibbcl  that  reaches  at  Heaven,  was 
built  by  liicic  Sor.s  of  the  E.irth  j  but  this  matter,  as  unluitablc  to  tl»e 
brevity  of  a  Letter,  ond  indeed  more  to  my  fmall  j\irts  and  Learning,. 
1  Hiali  not  pretend  to,  l>eing  one  who  never  hitherto  ihidied  or  writ  of 
Theoloev,  further  th.m  it  did  nafurallv  concern   the  Politics:   therefore 
I  ihall  only  deal  by   the   New  Tellament  as  I  have  done  foniierly  by- 
Titus  Livius  ;  that  is,   make  obfervations  or  rededtlons   upon   it,  and 
leave  vou  and  Mr.  Guilio,  and  the  rert  of  our  Society  to  make  the  judg- 
ment,  not  citing  hkc   Preachers,    the  Chapter  or  Verfe  ;   becaule    the 
reading  of  Holy  Scripture  k  little  ufed,  and  indeed   hardly  {-permitted 
amongd  us.  To  begin  at  the  top,   I  would  have  any  rcalonable  man  tell 
me,   whence  this  unmeafurable  power,  long  claimed,  and  now  pofì'cfìed 
by  the  BiHiop  of  Rome,  is  derived,  firft  of  being  Chrift's  Vicar,  and  by 
that  (as  I  may  fo  lay)  pretending  to  a  Monopoly  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (which 
was  promifed  and  given  to  the  whole  Church;  that   is,  to   the  Elcd:  or 
Saints)  as  is  plain  by  a  Claule  in  St.  Peter's  Sermon,  made  the  very  fame 
time  that  the  miraculous  gifts  of   the  Spirit  of  God  were  firft  given  to 
the  Apoftles,  who  lays  to  the  Jews   and  Gentiles  ;  Repent  urJ  be  bap- 
tize(f^i^ry  one  of  fou  in  the  name  of  Jtfus  Chriji  for   the  remiffion  of 
Sins,  ami  you  Jhall  receive  the  gift  o)  the  Holy  Gimji,  for  this  prcviife  is 
to  you  and  to  your  ChilJren,  and  to  all  tÌMìt  are  afar  ojf,  even  as  ifiany  as 
the  Lord  our  God  f.^'l  call.    Next,  to  judge  infallibly  of  Divine  Truth, 
and  to  forgive  Sins  asChrift  did.     Then  to  be  the  Head  of  all  Eccle- 
fiaftical  pcrfons  and  caufcs  in  the  world  ;  to  be  fo  far  above  Kings  and 
Princes,  as  to  Judge,  Depofe,  and  deprive  them,  and  to  have  an  abfo- 
lutc  iurifdiction  over  all  the  Affairs  in  Chriftendom,  /;/  Ordine  ad  Spi- 
ritualia:  yet  all  this  the  Canonifls  allow  him,  and  he  makes  no  fcrur 
pie  to  aflume,   whilft  it  is  plain  that  in  the  whole  New  Teflament  there 
is  no  defcription   made  of  fuch  an  Officer  to  be  at  any  time  in   the 
Church,  except  it  be  in  the  Prophecy  of  the  Apocalyps,  or  in  one  of 
St.  Paul's  Epiftles,  where  he  fays,  noho  is  it  that  fijall  ft  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  God,  peiving  himfelf  that  fje  is  God.     Clirift  tells  us   his  King- 
dom is  not  of  this  world;  and  if  any  will  be  the  greateft amongfl  hh 
I>ifciples,  that  he  «luft  be  fcrvant  to  the  reft,   which  fhcws  that  his  fol- 
lowers were  to  be  great  in  fandity  and  humility,  and  not   in  worldly 

power. 

The  Apoflle  Paul,  writing  to  the  Chriftians  of  thofe  times,  almoft  in 
every  Epiftle  commands  them  to  be  obedient  to  the  higher  Powers,  or 
Magiftrates  fet  over  them,  and  St.  Peter  himfelf  (from  whom  this  ex- 
travagant Empire  is  pretended  to  be  derived)  in  his  firft  Epiftle,  bkis 
«s  fubmit  ourfelves  to  every  ordinance  cf  man  for  the  Lord's  fake,  whe- 
ther 
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ther  it  be  to  the  King,  or,  &c.  and  this  is  enjoined,  although   it  Ì3- 
plain,  that  they  who  governed  the  world  in  thofe  days,  were  both  Hea- 
thens, Tyrants,  and  Ulurpers  ;  and  in  this  fubmillion  there  is  no  excep- 
tion or  provifo  for  Ecclefiaftical   innmunity.     The   pradlice  as   v/ell  as 
Precepts  of  thefc  Holy  mtn   fhew   plainly  that   they   had  no  intention 
to  leave  Sacceflbrs,  wiio  (hould  deprive  Hereditary  Princes  from  their 
right  of  Reigning  for  differing  in  Religion,  who  without  all  doubt  aic, 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Apoftle,  and  bv  the  principles  of  Chriflia- 
nity,  to  be  obeyed  and  fubmitted  to  (in  things  wherein  the  fundamer.tal 
Laws  of  the  Governrncnt  give  them  power)  though  they  were  Jews  or 
Gentiles.     If  i  Ihould  tell  you   by  what  Texts  in  Scripture  the  Popes 
claim  the  Powers  beforeiiicntioned,  it  would  fbir  up  your  laughter,  and 
prove    too   light    for  fo    ferious    a   matter  j    yet    btcaufe   polììbly  you 
may  never  have  heard  f^j  much  of  this  Subjcél  before,  I  fliall  inf^ance 
in  a  few  :   they  tell   you  therefore  that  the  Jurifdiolion  they   pretend 
over  the  Church,  and  the  power  of  pardoning  Sins,  comes  from  Chrill 
to  St.  Peter,  and  from  him  to  them.     Thou  art  Peter^  and  upon   this 
Rock  I  will  build  ?ny  Church.     I  will  give  thee  the  Keys  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  ;  whatfoever  thoic  Jhalt  bind  on  Earth  P:all  be  bound  in  Heaven y 
and  what foever  thou  fialt  loofe  on  Earthy  &c.     From  thefe  two  Texts 
ridiculoufly  applied,,  comes  this  great  Tree  which  hath  with  its  Branches 
overfpread    the  whole  Earth,  and   killed  all   the  good  and   wholfome 
Plants  growing  upon  it  j  the  firft  text  will  never  by  any  man  of  fenfe 
be  underftood   to  fay   more,  than   that  the  Preaching,  Suffering,  and 
Miniilry  of  Peter,   were  like  to  be  a  great  foundation  and  Pillar  of  the 
Doftrine  of  Chrift  ;  the  other  Text  (as  alfo  another  fpoken  by  our  Sa- 
viour to  all  his   Apoftlcs,  whofe  fens  ye  remit  they  are    remitted^  and 
wioofe  fms ye  retain  they  are  retained)  are  by  all  the  Primitive  fathers  in- 
terpreted in  this  manner  J  wherefoever  you  fliall  effedually  preach  the 
Gofpel,  you  (hall  carry  with  you  Grace  and  Remifiion  of  Sins  to  them 
which  fhall  follow  your  inftruitionS)  but  the  people  who  fliall  not  have 
thefe   joyful  Tidings  communicated   by  you  to  them,  fhall  remain  in^ 
darknefs,  and  in  their  Sins.     But  if  any  will  contefb,  that  by  fonie  of 
thefe  laft  Texts,  that  Evangelical  Excommunication,   which  was  after- 
wards brought  into  the  Church  by  the  Apoflles,  was  here  prefignified  by 
our  great  Mafter,  how  unlike  were  thofe  cenfures   to  thofe  now  thun- 
dered out  (as  he  calls  it)  by  the  Pope  ?  Thefe  were  for  edification,  and 
not  deflrudion,  to  afBidt  the  fledi  for  the  falvation  of  the  Soul  ;  that 
Apoflolical   ordinance  was   pronounced  for  feme   notorious  Scandal   or 
Apoftacy  from  the  Faith,  and  tirft  decreed  by  the  Church  ;  that  is,  the 
whole  Congreaation  prefent,  and  then   denounced    by  the  Palior,  and 
reached  only  to  debar  fuch  perfon  from  partaking  of  -the  Communion  or 
fellowlhip  of  that  Church,  till  repentance  Ihould  re-admit  him,  but  was 

followed 
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fjlloNvcJ  bv  no  other  profccution  or  cliaAilcmciu,  as  is  now  pradircd. 
tìut  lupjWc  all  iliclc  TcKts  had  been  as  they  would  have  ihcni,  how 
<\ocs  this  niakc  for  the  SuccclTors  ot"  St.  Peter  or  the  red  ?  or  how  can 
this  prove  the  HiHiops  of  Rome  to  have  right  to  Tich  lucccdion  ?  But  I 
tivakc  halic  from  this  fubject,  and  lliali  urge  but  one  Text  more  ;  which 
is,  TLh'  fpirjtuiil  man  judgcth  all  men,  but  ts  himjelj  judged  of  none  ;  from 
whence  is  inferred  by  the  Canoni(h,  that  tirll  the  Pope  is  tlie  Spiritual 
man  ;  and  then,  that  he  is  to  be  Judge  of  all  the  world  ;  and  lall,  liiat 
lie  is  never  to  be  liable  to  any  judgment  himfclf  i  whereas  it  is  obvious 
to  the  mcaneft  underlianding,  St.  Paul  in  this  Text  means  to  diftinguilli 
between  a  perfon  infpired  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  one  remaining 
in  the  llate  of  Nature,  which  latter,  he  lays,  cannot  judge  oF  thofe  Hea- 
venly gifts  and  graces,  as  he  explains  himlelf  when  he  fays,  The  Natu- 
ral man  cannot  difccrn  the  thingi  oj  the  Spirit,  bccauje  they  are  foolijh- 
fiefs  unto  him.  To  take  my  leave  of  this  matter,  wholly  out  of  the  way 
of  my  Studies,  I  rtull  beg  of  you  Zenobio  and  of  Guilio,  and  the  relt 
of  our  Society,  to  read  over  carefully  the  new  Teftamcnt,  and  then  to 
fee  what  ground  there  is  for  Purgatory  (by  which  all  the  wealth  and 
greatnefs  hath  accrued  to  thefe  men)  what  colour  for  the  Idolatrous 
worHiip  of  Saints,  and  their  Images,  and  particularly  for  fpeaking  in 
their  hymns  and  prayers  to  a  piece  of  wood  (the  Crofs  I  mean)  Sahe 
JJgnum,  ^c.  and  ihcnyi;^:  noi  dignos  hcncjiciorum  Lhnjh,  as  you  may 
read  in  that  Office  ;  what  colour,  "or  rather  what  excufe  for  that  horrid, 
unchrirtijn,  and  barbarous  Engine  called  the  Inquifition,  brought  in  by 
the  command  and  authority  of  the  Pope,  the  Inventor  of  which,  Peter 
a  Dominican  Friar  having  been  (lain  amongfi  the  Albigefi,  as  he  well 
defcrvcd,  is  now  canonized  for  a  Saint,  and  ftiled  San  Pietro  Martine. 
In  the  dreadful  prifons  of  this  Inquifition,  many  faithful  and  pious  Chri- 
iVians  (to  fay  nothing  of  honeft  Moral  xMoors  or  Mahometans)  are  tor- 
mented and  famiflied,  or  if  they  outlive  their  fufferings,  burnt  publicity 
to  death,  and  that  only  for  differing  in  Religion  from  the  Pope,  with- 
out having  any  crime,  or  the  leaft  mifdemeanor  proved  or  alledged 
againft  them  j  and  this  is  inflided  upon  thefe  poor  Creatures  by  thofe 
^vho  profefs  to  believe  the  Scripture,  which  tells  us,  that  faith  is  the 
gijt  cf  God,  without  whofe  fpecial  illumination  no  man  can  obtain  it, 
and  therefore  is  not  in  reafon  or  humanity  to  be  puniTlied  for  wanting 
it  :  and  Chrift  himfclf  hath  fo  clearly  decided  that  point  in  bidding  us 
let  the  tires  and  the  wheat  grow  together  till  the  Harveft,  that  I  (hall 
never  make  any  difficulty  to  call  him  Antichriff,  who  (hall  ufe  the  lead 
perfecution  whatfoever  againft  any  differing  in  matters  of  faith  from 
himfelf,  whether  the  perfon  fo  diffenting  be  Heretic,  Jew,  Gentile,  or 
Mahometan  :  next,  I  befeech  you  to  obferve  in  rea.iing  that  Holy  Book 
(ihoucrh  Chriftian  fafts  are  doubtlefs  of  Divine  right)  what  ground  there 
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is  for  enjoining  fi(h  to  be  eaten   (at  leaft  fledi  to  be  abOained  from)  for 
one  third  part  of  the  year,  by  which  they  put  the  poor  to  great  hard- 
fhip,  who  not  having  purfes  to  buy  wholfome  filh,  are  fubjec^ed  to  ail 
the  miferiesand  difeafes  incident  to  a  bad  and  unheahhful  diet,  whilft  the 
rich,  and  chiefly  themfelves  and  their  Cardinals,  exceed  Lucullus  in  their 
Luxury,  of  Oyfter?,Turbats,  tender  Crabs,  and  Carpioni  brought  feme  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  feed  their  gluttony  upon  thefe  penitential  days  of  abfti- 
nence  from  Beef  and  Pork.     It  may  be  it  will  lie  in  the  way  of  thofc 
who  obferve  this,  to  enquire  what  St.  Paul  means,,  when  he  fays,  That 
in  the  latter  days  fome  Jhall  depart  from  the  faith^  forbidding  to  tnarr\\ 
and  commanding  to  abjiain  from  meats  which  God  hath  created  to  be  re- 
ceived  with  thankfgiving  ;  but  all  thefe  things,  and   many  other  abufcs 
brought  in  by  thefe  Perverters  of  Chriftianity,  will  I  hope  ere   long  be 
enquired  into  by  fome  of  the  Difciples  of  that  bold  Friar,  who  the  very, 
fame  year  in  which  I  prophefied  that  the  fcourge  of  the  Church  was- 
not  far  off,  began   to  thunder  againft  their  Indulgencies,  and  fmce  hatli* 
queftioned  many  tenets  long  received  and  impofed  upon  the  world.     I. 
ihall  conclude  this  difcourfe,  after  I  have  faid  a  word  of  the  mofl  Hel- 
lifh  of  all  the  innovations  brought  in  by  the  Popes,  which  is  the  Clergy; 
thefe  are  a  fort  of  men  under  pretence  of  miniliring  to  the  people  in 
holy  things,  fet  apart  and  feparated  from   the  reft  of  mankind  (from 
whom  they  have  a  very  diflind:,  and  a  very  oppofite  intereil)  by  a  hu- 
man Ceremony  called  by  a  divine  name,  viz.  Ordination..  Thefe,  where- 
cver  they  are  found  (with  the   whole  body  of  the  Monks  and  Friars,, 
who  are  called  the  regular  Clergy)  make  a  Band  which   may  be   called 
the  J'.nizaries  of  the  Papacy  ;  thefe  have  been  the  caulers  of  all  the  So- 
lecifms  and  immoralities  in  Government,  and  of  all  the  impieties  and 
abominations  in  Religion,  and  by  confequence  of  all  the  diforder,  vil- 
lainy, and  corruption  we  fuffer  under  in  this  deteftable  Age  j  thefe  men,., 
by  the  Bifhop  of  Rome's  help,  have  crept  into  all  the  Governments  in 
Chriflendom,  where   there  is  any  mixture   of  Monarchy,   and  made 
themfelves  a  third  eftate  j  that  is,  have  by  their  temporalities  (which 
are  almoft  a  third  part  of  all  the  Lands  in  Europe  given  them  by  the 
blind  zeal,  or  rather  folly,  of  the  Northern  people,  who  over-ran  this 
part  of  the  world)  ftept  into  the  throne,  and  what  they  cannot  perform 
by  thefe  fecular  helps,  and  by  the  dependancy  their  vaflals  have  upon 
them,  they  fail  not  to  claim  and  to  ufurp  by    the  power  they  pretend 
to  have  from  God  and  his  Vicegerent  at  Rome.     They  exempt  them- 
felves, their  Lands  and  goods,  from  all  fecular  jurifdidion;  that  is,  from 
ail  Courts  of  Juftice  and  Magillracy,  and  will  be  Judges  in  their  own 
Caufes,  as  in  matters  of  tythe,  &c.  and  not  content  with   this,  will 
appoint  Courts  of  their  own  to  decide  Sovereignly  in  teftamentary  mat- 
tcrs,  and  many  other  caufes,  and  take  upon  them  to  be  fole  Punilhers 
©f  many  great  Crimes,  as  Witchcraft,  Sorcery,  Adultery,  and  all  uii- 

cleanncfs, 
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•clcanncis  j  to  fay  nothing  of  the  forcnicniioncil  judic.itory  of  the  Inqui- 
fuion  :  in  lliclc  lall  calcs  they  turn  the  (^rtcndcrs  over  to  be  punilhcd 
(when  they  have  given  Sentence)  by  the  Iccular  arm,  fo  they  call  the 
Magilirate,  who  is  blindly  to  execute  their  decrees  under  pain  of  Hell 
iirc  ;  as  it'Chrirtian  Princes  and  Governors  were  appointed  only  by  God 
to  be  their  Bravocs  or  Hangmen.  They  give  Protcdion  and  Sanduary 
to  all  execrable  otYcndcri:,  even  to  Muidercis  themlclvcs  (whom  God 
commanded  to  be  indifpcniably  punillicd  with  death)  if  they  come 
within  their  Churches,  Cloydcrs,  or  any  other  place,  which  they  will 
plcalc  to  call  Holy  ground  ;  and  if  the  ordinary  juftice,  nay,  the  Sove- 
reign power,  do  proceed  againrt  Inch  offender,  they  thunder  out  their 
Excommunication  ;  that  is,  cut  off  from  the  body  of  Chrift,  not  the 
Prince  only,  but  the  whole  Natiiin  and  People,  {hutting  the  Church 
doors,  and  commanding  divine  offices  to  ccafe,  ami  ibmetimes  even  au- 
thorizing the  people  to  rife  up  in  Arm?,  and  confi lain  their  Governors 
to  a  fubmiffion,  as  happened  to  this  poor  City  in  tlic  time  of  our  An- 
ccliors,  when  for  but  forbidding  the  lervant  of  a  poor  Carmelite  Friar 
(who  had  vowed  poverty,  and  lliould  have  kept  none)  to  go  armed, 
and  punilhing  his  dilobedience  with  imprifonment,  our  whole  Senate 
with  their  Gonfalonier  were  conftrained  to  go  to  Avignon  for  abfolution, 
and  in  cafe  of  refufal,  had  been  maffacred  by  the  people.  It  would 
almoft:  aftonilli  a  wife  man  to  imagine  how  theic  folks  fliould  acquire  an 
Empire  fo  deftrudive  to  the  Chriltian  Religion,  and  fo  pernicious  to  the 
interefts  of  men,  but  it  will  not  feem  fo  miraculous  to  them  who  fhall 
fcrioufly  confider,  that  the  Clergy  hath  been  for  more  than  this  thou- 
fand  years  upon  the  catch,  and  a  formed  united  corporation  againft  the 
purity  of  Religion,  and  the  interdi  of  mankind,  and  have  not  only 
wrcrfcd  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  their  own  advantage  (which  they  have 
kcDt  from  the  laity  in  unknown  languages,  and  by  prohibiting  the  read- 
ing thereof)  but  made  ufe  likewifc  firft  of  the  blind  devotion  and  igno- 
rance of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  &c.  and  fince  of  the  ambition 
and  avarice  of  Chriftian  Princes,  ffirring  them  up  one  againft  another, 
and  fending  them  upon  foolifh  errands  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  lofe 
their  lives,  and  to  leave  their  Dominions,  in  the  mean  time,  expofed 
to  themfelves  and  their  Complices.  1  hey  have  befides  kept  Learning 
and  Knowledge  among  themfelves,  ftifiing  the  light  of  the  Gofpel,  cry- 
ing down  Moral  virtues  as  fplendid  fins,  defacing  human  policy,  de- 
firoying  the  purity  of  the  Chriflian  faith  and  profeffion,  and  all  that 
was  virtuous,  prudent,  regular  imd  orderly  upon  earth  i  fo  that  who- 
ever would  do  good,  and  good  men  fervice,  get  himfelf  immortal  ho- 
nour in  this  life,  and  eternal  glory  in  the  next,  would  reftore  the  good 
policy  (I  had  almoft  faid,  with  my  Author  Livy,  the  fandity  too)  of  the 
Heathen?,  with  all   their  valour,  and  other  glorious   endowments  i   I 

fay. 
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fay,  whoever  would  do  this,  miift  make  himfclf  poweiful  enough  to 
extirpate  this  curfed  and  apoflate  race  out  of  the  woild,  and  that  you 
may  fee  this  is  lawful  as  well  as  neceilary,  I  fliall  fay  but  one  word  of 
their  calling  and  original,  and  then  leave  this  fubjcót.    The  v/ord  Clergy 
is  a  term  wholly  unknown  to  the   Scriptures,  othervvife  than   in  this 
fenfe  ;  a  peculiar  People  or  God's  lot,  ufed  often  for  the  whole  jewilh 
Nation,  who  are  likewife  called  a  Kingdom  of  Pricfts  in  fome  places. 
In  the  New  Teflament,  the  word  Cleros  is  taken  for  the  true  Believers, 
who  are  alfo  called  the  Eled:,  and  often  the  Church,  which  is  the  Af- 
fembly  of  the  faithful  met  together,  as  is  eafily  ftcn  by  reading  tlie  be- 
ginning of  iliofhof  St.  Paul's  Epiftles,  where  writing  to  ihe  Church  or 
Churches,  he  ufually  explains  himfelf.    To  all  the   Sai?iis   in   Cbrijl  ; 
fometimes.  To  all  who  have  obtained  like  faith  ivith  us  ;  fometimes,  To 
all  who  ifi  all  places  call  upon  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jefus^  &c.  by  which 
it  appears,  that  neither  the  word  Church  or  Clergy  was  in  ihofe  days 
ever  appropriated  to  the  Paftors  or  Elders  of  the  llock  ;  but  did  figni'fv 
indifferently  all  the  people   affembled  together  ;  vi'hich   is  likewife  the 
literal  conftruólion  of  the  word  Ecclefia,  which  is  an  affembly  oc  meet- 
ing.   In  thefe  Congregations  or  Churches  was  performed  their  Ordin.a- 
tion,  which  properly  lignifies  no  more  than  a  decree  of  fuch  Afiembly; 
but  is  particularly  ufed  for  an  Eleólion  of  any  into  the  Miniilry.     The 
manner  was  this,  fometimes  the  Apoftles  themfelves  in  their  Perigrina- 
tions,  and  fometimes  any  other  eminent  Member  of  the  Church,  did 
propofe  to  the  Society   (upon  vacancy,  or  other  necefiity  of  a  P.uOior, 
Elder,  or  Deacon)  fome  good   Holy  man  to  be  Ele(5led,  which  perfon, 
if  he  had  parts  or  gifts,   fuch  as  the  Church  could  edify  by,   was  chofen 
by  the  lifting  up  of  hands,  that  is,   by  fuffrage,  and  oftentinies  hands 
were  laid  upon  him,  and  Prayer  made  for  him.   Thefe  men,  fo  fet  apart, 
did  not  pretend  to  any  confecration,  or  facrednefs,  more  than  th&y  had 
•before,  niuch  kfs  to  become  a  diftindt  thing  from  the  reft  of  mankind, 
as  if  they  had  been  metamorphofed,  but  did  attend  to  perform  the  fe- 
rverai fundions  of  their  calling,  as  prophefying^  that  is.  Preaching  the 
•Gofpel,  vifiting  the  fick,  &cc.  and  never  intermitted  the  ordinary  bufi- 
nefs  of  their  Trade  or  Profeflion,  unlefs  their  Church  or  Congregation 
was  very  numerous,  in  which  cafe  they  were  maintained  by  alms  or 
contribution,  which  was  laid  afide  by  every  member,  and  colleded  the 
firft  day  of  the  week  by  the  Deacons.  This  was  faid  to  be  given  to  the 
Church,  and  was  employed  by  fuffrage  of  the  whole  Colledive  Body  to 
the  poor,  and  to  other  incidencies  ;  fo  far  was  it  from  Sacrilege  in  thofc 
.days  to  employ  Church  goods  to  Lay  ufes.     From  thefe  words,  Church, 
Clergy,  Ordination,    Paftor,  (which  lafl  hath    been  tranllated  of  late 
years  Bifhop)  you  fee  what  conclufions  thefe  men  have  deduced,  and 
how    immenfe  a  ftrudure  they  have  raifed  upon  fo  Jittle  foundation. 
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ami  how  cafily  it  will  fall  to  the  ground,  when  God  fljall  infpirc  Chri- 
rtian  Princes  and  States  to  redeem  his  truths,  and  his  poor  cnlLivcd 
Members  out  of  their  CKitchcs,  to  hring  back  a<j;.iin  into  the  world  tlic 
true  original  Chrillian  taith,  with  the  Apol\olical  Churches,  P.irtors, 
and  Ord'ination,  (o  confident  with  moral  virtue  and  integrity,  fo  help- 
ful and  conducing  to  the  bcrt  and  molt  prudent  Policy,  lb  fitted  lor 
obedience  to  Magirtracy  and  Government,  all  which  the  world  hath 
for  many  years  been  deprived  of,  by  the  execrable  and  innate  ill  quality 
which  is  infeparable  from  Prieikraft,  and  the  conjuration  or  fpell  of 
their  new  invented  ordination  ;  by  which  they  cry  with  the  Poet, 

Jam  furor  hufnanum  ?iojiro  de  pcElore  fcnjum 
Expulit  ^  totum  fpirant  pracordia  Pbabum  j 

which  makes  them  fo  Sacred  and  Holy,  that  they  have  nothing  of  in- 
tegrity, or  indeed  of  humanity,  left  in  them.  I  hope  I  (liall  not  be 
thought  impious  any  longer  upon  this  point  ;  I  mean,  for  vindicating 
Chrillian  Religion  from  the  afiaults  of  thefe  men,  who  having  the  con- 
fidence to  believe,  or  at  leaft  profefs  themfelves  the  only  inflruments 
which  God  hath  chofen,  or  can  choofe,  to  teach  and  reform  the  world 
(though  they  have  neither  Moral  virtues,  nor  Natural  parts  equal  to 
other  men  for  the  moft  part)  have  by  this  pretence  prevailed  fo  far 
upon  the  common  fort  of  people,  and  upon  fome  too  of  a  better  qua- 
lity, that  they  are  perfuaded  their  falvation  or  eternal  damnation  de- 
pends upon  believing  or  not  believing  what  they  fay.  I  would  not 
be  undcrftood  to  di'lluade  any  from  honouring  the  true  ApolT:olicil 
Teachers,  when  they  fhall  be  re-flablifhed  amongft  us,  or  from  allow- 
ing them  {even  of  right,  and  not  of  alms  or  courtefy)  fuch  emoluments 
as  may  eriable  them  chearfuUy  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  charge, 
to  provide  for  their  Children,  and  even  to  ule  hofpitality  as  they  are 
commanded  by  St.  Paul.  But  this  I  will  prophefy  before  I  conclude, 
that  if  Princes  fliall  perform  this  bufinefs  by  halves,  and  leave  any  root 
of  this  Clergy  or  Piieftcraft,  as  it  now  is,  in  the  ground  ;  or  if  that 
lamous  reformer  fled  fome  years  fince  out  of  Picardy  to  Geneva,  who 
is  of  fo  great  renown  for  Ic.irning  and  parts,  and  who  promifes  us  fo 
perfect  a  reformation,  fliall  not  in  his  model  wholly  extirpate  this  fort 
«)f  men,  then  I  fay  1  muft  forerei,  that  as  well  the  Magiflrate  as  this 
Workman,  will  fi'nd  themfelves  deceived  in  their  expedation,  and  that 
the  leaft  fibra  of  this  plant  will  over-run  again  the  whole  Vineyard  of 
the  Lord,  and  turn  to  a  diffufive  Papacy  in  every  Diocele,  perhaps  in 
cvcry  Parili!  :  So  that  God  in  his  mercy  infpire  them  to  cut  out  the  core 
c.f  tl  c  ulcer,  and  the  bag  of  this  impoflume,  that  it  tnay  never  ranckle 
or  fcfter  any  more,  nor  break  out  hereafter,  to  diiFufe  new  corruption 
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and  putrefaction  through  the  body  of  Chrift,  which  is  his  Holy  Church, 
nor  to  vitiate  and  infe(ft  the  good  order  and  true  policy  of  Govern- 
ment. 

I  come  now  to  the  lafl:  branch  of  my  charge,  which  i^,  that  I  teach 
Princes  villainy,  and  how  to  enflave  and  opprels  their  Subjed:s,  in  which 
accufation  I  am  dealt  with  as  poor  Agnollo  Canini  was,  who,  as  thev 
report,  being  a  very  learned  Praftifer  of  the  Laws,  and  left  the  only 
man  of  this  profeffion  (one  Autumn)  in  our  City,  the  reft  of  the  Ad- 
vocates being  fled  into  the  Country  for  fear  of  a  contagious  Difeafe  which 
then  reigned,  was  commanded  by  our  Judges  to  aftift  with  his  Coun- 
fel  both  parties,  and  to  draw  Picas  as  well  for  the  Defendant  as  the 
Plaintiff,  elfe  the  Courts  of  Juftice  muft  have  been  lliut  up.  In  the  fame 
manner  my  accufers  handle  me,  and  make  me  firft  exhort  and  teach 
Subjeds  to  throw  off  their  Princes,  and  then  to  inftruót  Monarchs  how 
to  enflave  and  opprefs  them  ;  but  I  did  not  expetì:  fuch  ingratitude  from 
mine  own  Citizens,  or  to  be  ferved  as  Mofes  was,  when  he  was  up- 
braided for  killing  the  Egyptian,  by  one  of  his  own  people,  for  whofe 
fake  he  had  done  it  j  whereas  he  believed  they  would  have  underftood 
by  that  acflion,  that  he  was  the  perfon  whom  God  intended  to  make 
ufe  of  in  delivering  them  from  the  horrid  flavery  they  were  then  under. 
If  any  man  will  read  over  my  Book  of  the  Prince  with  impartiality  and 
ordinary  charity,  he  will  eaiily  perceive,  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
therein  to  recommend  that  Government,  or  thofe  men  there  defcribed  " 
to  the  world  ;  much  lefs  to  teach  them  to  trample  upon  good  men,  and 
all  that  is  facred  and  venerable  upon  earth,  Laws,  Religion,  Honeftv. 
and  what  not  ;  if  I  have  been  a  little  too  pundlual  in  defigning  thefe 
Monfters,  and  drawn  them  to  the  life  in  all  their  lineaments  and  colours, 
I  hope  mankind  will  know  them,  the  better  to  avoid  them,  my  Trea- 
tife  being  both  a  Satire  againft  them,'  and  a  true  Charaóler  of  them  ;  I 
fpeak  nothing  of  great  and  honourable  Princes,  as  the  Kings  of  France, 
England,  and  others,  who  have  the  States  and  Orders  of  their  King- 
doms with  excellent  Laws  and  Conftitutions  to  found  and  maintain  their 
Government,  and  who  reign  over  the  hearts  as  well  as  the  pcrfons  of 
their  fubje(fls  ;  I  treat  only  of  thofe  vermin  bred  out  of  the  corruption 
of  our  own  fmall  Commonwealths  and  Cities,  or  engendered  by  the 
ill  blafts  that  come  from  Rome,  Olivaretto  da  Fermo,  Borgia,  the  Bag- 
lioni,  the  Bentivoglii,  and  a  hundred  others  ;  who  having  had  neither 
right  nor  honourable  means  to  bring  them  to  their  power,  ufe  it  with 
more  violence,  rapine,  and  cruelty  upon  the  poor  people,  than  thofe 
other  renowned  Princes  Pnew  to  the  Boars,  the  Wolves,  the  Foxes,  and 
other  favage  beafts  which  are  the  cbjed-s  of  their  chafe  and  hunting. 
Whofoever  in  his  Empire  over  men  is  tied  to  no  other  rules  than  thole 
of  his  own  will  and  luft,  muft  either  be  a  Saint  to  moderate  his  paf- 
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ficns,  or  clic  a  very  Devil  incarnate  ;  or  if  he  be  neither  of  thefc,  both 
his  life  and  reign  arc  hkc  to  be  very  lliort  ;  for  whoforvcr  takes  upon 
bini  fo  execrable  an  employment  as  to  rule  men  againfl:  the  Laws  of 
nature  and  of  reafon,  mull:  turn  all  topfy  turvy,  aiul  never  (lick  at  any 
thing,  for  if  once  he  halt,  he  will  fall  and  never  rife  again.  I  ho})c 
after  this  I  need  fay  little  to  juftify  mylelf  from  the  calumny  of  advifing 
thefc  Monfters  to  break  their  fiith,  lìnee  to  keep  it  is  to  Iole  their  Em- 
pire, faiihrulnefs  and  lincerity  being  their  mortal  enemies.  Ugucccone 
della Faegivola  to  one  who  upbraided  him,  that  he  never  employed  honeft 
men,  anlwcred,  Honfji  men  will  cut  my  throaty  let  the  Kifjg  uje  honcfi 
men,  meaning  the  King  of  Naples,  who  was  ellabliflied  in  his  Throne, 
and  had  right  to  it.  But  that  I  may  have  occafion  to  juftify  mylelf 
againli  a  little  more  than  I  am  accufed  of,  I  vvil!  confefs,  that  in  a 
work  where  I  defired  to  be  a  little  niorc  ferious  than  I  was  in  this  Book 
or'  the  Prince,  1  did  afhrm,  that  in  what  way  foever  men  defended 
their  Country,  whether  by  breaking  or  keeping  their  faith,  it  was  ever 
well  defended,  not  meaning  in  a  ilrid  moral  i'enfe,  or  point  of  honour, 
but  explaining  mylelf  that  de  faci  o  the  infamy  of  the  breach  of  word 
would  quickly  be  forgotten  and  pardoned  by  tlie  world,  which  is  very 
true:  nay,  what  if  1  had  faid  that  good  fuccefs  in  any  enterprize  (a  far 
lefs  confidecation  than  Piety  to  our  Country)  would  have  cancelled  the 
blame  of  fuch  perfidy  as  Caefar  (whom  I  compare  to  Cataline)  ufed  to- 
wards his  fellow-citizen,  not  only  not  detefled  by  pofterity,  but  even 
crowned  with  renown  and  immortal  fame;  infomuch  as  Princes  to  this 
day  (as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere)  think  it  an  honour  to  be  compared- 
to  him,  and  the  highefl:  pitch  of  veneration  their  flatterers  can  arrive 
at,  is  to  call  them  by  the  name  of  one  who  violated  his  faith,  and  en- 
llaved  his  Country.  I  hope  that  in  fliewing  as  well  thefe  Tyrants  as 
the  poor  peoj^le  who  are  forced  to  live  under  them,  their  danger,  that 
is,  by  laying  before  the  former  the  hellifli  and  precipitous  courfes  they 
muft  ufe' to  maintain  their  power,  by  reprefenting  to  the  latter  what 
they  murt:  fuffcr,  I  may  be  inftrumental,  fìrlì,  to  deter  private  Citizens 
from  attemptiiig  upon  the  liberties  of  their  Country  ;  or  if  they  have 
done  it,  to  make  them  lay  down  their  ill  gotten  authority  ;  and  then 
to  warn  the  reft  of  the  Nobility  and  people  from  thefe  fadtions  and 
malii;nancics  in  their  feveral  Commonwealths  and  Governments,  which 
might  give  hope  and  opportunity  to  thofe  who  are  ambitious  amongft 
them,  to  afpirc  to  an  Empire  over  them.  However  it  prove,  I  hope  I 
am  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  my  attempt,  than  that  excellent  Phyfi- 
cian  of  our  Nation  is,  who  hath  lately  taken  fo  much  pains  to  compofe 
an  excellent  Treatife,  of  that  foul  Difeafe  which  was,  not  long  fiiice,, 
brought  from  the  new  world  into  thefe  parts  ;  wherein  though  he  be 
ibrccd  to  ufe  fuch  cxprcfiions  as  are  almoft  able  to  naufcate  his  Readers, 
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and   talk  of  fuch  Ulcers,  Boils,  Nodes,  Blotches,    Cankers,  ficc.   that 
are   fcarce   fit  to  be  repeated,  efpecially  when    he  handles  the  caufes  of 
thofe  effeds,  yet  he  did  not  intend  to  teach  or  exhort  men  to  get  this 
Difcafe;  much  lefs  did  he  bring  this  lamentable  infirmity  into  the  world, 
but  defcribes  it  faithfully  as  it  is,  to  the  end  men  may  be  bettered,  and 
avoid  the  being  infedied  with  it,  and  may  difcern  and  cure  it,  whenever 
their  incontinence  and  folly  fli^ill  procure  it  them.     I  (hall  fay  no  more 
in  this  matter  ;  but  to  conclude  all  make  a  proteflation,  that  as  well  in 
this  Book,  as  in  all  my  other  Writings,  my  only  fcope  and  defign  is  to 
promote  the  intereft  and  welfare  of  mankind,  and  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  world,  both  which,  I  am  fo  vain  as  to  believe,  would  be  better 
obtained  and  provided  for,  if  the  principles  I  lay  down  were  followed 
and  obferved  by  Princes  and  People,  than  they  are  like  to  be  by   thofe 
Maxims  which  are  in  this  Age  mod  in  vogue.    For  myfelf,  1  ihall  only, 
fay  (and  call  you  all  to  witnefs  for  the  truth  of  it)  that  as  by  my  Birth' 
I  am  a  Gentleman,  and  of  a  Family  which  hath  had  many  Gonfalo- 
niers ot"    Juitice  in  it  J  fo  I  have  been   ufed   in   many  employments  of 
great  truft,  both  in  our  City  and  abroad,  and  at  this  hour  I  am  not  iiT 
my  Eflate  one  penny  the  better  for  them  all,  nor  fhould   I   have  been,, 
although  I  had  never  fufRred  any  lofTes  by  the  feizure  of  my  Ellàte  in 
the  year  1531.    For  my  carriage,  it  hath  ever  been  void  of  faOion  and 
contention  j  I  never  had  any  prejudice  againfl  the  Houfe  of  Medici,  but 
lionoured  the   perfons  of  all  thofe  of  that  Family  whom  I  knew,  and- 
the  memory  of  fuch  of  them  as  lived  before  me,  whom  I  acknowledge 
to  hare  been  excellent  Patriots  and  Pillars  of  our  City  and  Common- 
wealth.     During  the  turbulent  times  of  Piero,  and  after  his  expulfion 
out  of  Florence,  though  my  employments  were  but  Miniflerial,  my  ad- 
vice was  alked   in.  many  grave  matters,  which  I  ever  delivered  with 
-impartiality  and   indifference,  not  cfpoufing  the  heady  opinions  of  any, 
much  lefs  their  paffions  and  animofities  j   I  never  lided  with  any  Party 
further  than  that  the  Duty  of  my  charge  obliged  me  to  ferve  the  pre- 
vailing Party,  when  poffefied  of  the  Govcrninent  of  our  City  ;  this  I 
fpeak.  for  thofe  changes  which  happened  between  the  flight  of  the  faid 
Piero  de  Medici,  and  the  horrid  Paricide  committed  by  Clement  VII. 
upon  his  indulgent  Mother,   joining   with  his  greateft  enemies,  and 
uniting  himfelf  with  thofe  who  had  ufed  the  mofl  tranfcendent  info- 
lence  to  his  own   perfon,  and  the  higheft  violence  and  fury  the  Sun 
ever  faw  to  his  poor  Courtiers  and  Subjeds,  that  fo  accompanied   he 
might  fheath  his  Sword  in  the  bowels  of  his  own  defolate  Countrv.    At 
that  time,  and  during  that  whole  Siege,  I  muft  confefs  1  did  break  the 
confines  of  my  Neutrality,  and   not  only  aded  as  I   was  commanded 
barely,  but  rouzed  myfelf,.  and  flirred  up  others,  haranguing  (in  the 
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St^c(^t5  and  places  of  th-  City)  ihc  People  to  defend  witii  the  Lift  drop 
of  tlicir  blood,  the  Walls  of  their  Country,  and  the  Liberty  of  their 
Government  ;  taking  very  hazardous  Jouniics  to  Fcruccio,  and  then 
into  the  Mu^;cl!o  and  other  parts,  to  bring  in  Succours  and  Trovifions  to 
our  languitliin;;  City  ;  and  ading  as  a  Soldier  (which  was  a  new  pro- 
lV:"!ion  to  me)  at  the  age  of  above  fixty,  \vhcn  others  are  difpcnfcd  from 
it.  For  all  which,  1  had  fo  entire  a  fatistailtion  in  my  mind  and  con- 
Icience,  that  I  am  perfuaded  this  cordial  made  me  able  to  fupport  the 
iV.::"jii:u^  which  befel  me  after  our  Cataftrophe,  and  to  rtjoice  in  them 
lb  far,  that  all  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  our  enemies  coald  never  draw 
one  word  from  me  unfuitable  to  the  honour  I  thought  I  merited,  and 
did  in  fom-  fort  enjoy,  for  being  infirumental  to  defend  (as  long  as  it 
was  polVible)  our  Altars  and  our  Hearths.  But  all  that  I  have  under- 
gone, hath  been  abundiintly  recompenccd  to  mc  by  the  favour  and 
courtefy  of  the  moft  excellent  Signlor  Cofimo,  who  hath  been  plcafed 
to  offer  mc  all  the  preferments  the  greatefl  ambition  could  afpire  to, 
which  I  did  not  rcfule  out  of  any  fcruple  to  ferve  fo  incomparable  a 
Pi:::c'.-,  wliofe  early  years  manifcft  fo  much  Courage,  Humanity,  and 
Prudtncc,  and  fo^Fathcily  a  care  of  the  public  good,  but  becaufe  I  was 
very  dcfirous  rot  to  accept  cf  a  charge  which  I  was  not  able  to  per- 
foim,  my  years und  infirmiiics  having  now  brought  mc  to  a  condition 
in  wlwch  I'atn  titter  to  live  in  a  Cloyfier  than  a  Palace,  and  made  mc 
J  for  nothing  but  to  talk  cf  paft  times,  the  common  vice  of  old 
-  -c:  So  that  I  did  not  think  it  jufl  or  griteful  to  reward  this  excel- 
Itii:  perfon  fo  ill  for  his  kindneft;,  as  to  give  him  a  ufckfs  Servant,  and 
lo  fill  up  the  place  of  a  far  better.  This  is  all  I  think  fit  to  fay  of  this 
matter,  I  chulc  to  addrefs  it  to  you,  Zenobio,  for  the  conflant  friendfliip 
1  have  ever  entertained  with  you,  and  formerly  with  your  deceafed  Fa- 
ther, the  companion  of  my  Studies,  and  ornament  of  our  City.  And 
fo  1  bid  vcu  farewel. 

The  fi'ft  of  April,    1537. 


To  this  Vindication  of  Machiavel,  it  has  been  thought  necefTary  to  fub- 
join  the  ibllowing  fatisfadory  account  of  its  Writer  (which  wc  have 
received  fince  the  ImprefTion)  extracted  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
right  Reverend  and  moH:  learned  Bifliop  of  Gloucefter,  and  comnnu- 
nicated  by  a  Gentleman  equally  eminent  for  elegance  and  huma- 
nity. 

THE  anecdote  you  inquire  after  I  prefume  is  this,  and  is  at  your 
Friend's  fervice. 
There  is  at  the  end  of  the  Englifli  tranflation  of  Machiavel's 
works,  printed  in  Folio,  1680,  a  tranflation  of  a  pretended  Let- 
ter of  Machiavel,  to  Zenobius  Buondelmontius,  in  vindication  of  him- 
felf  and  his  Writings.  I  believe  it  has  been  generally  underflood  to  be 
a  feigned  thing,  and  has  by  fome  been  given  to  Nevii,  he  who  wrote, 
if  I  be  not  miftaken,  the  Plato  redhivus.  Bat,  many  years  ago  a 
number  of  the  famous  Marquis  of  Wharton's  papers  [the  Father  of 
the  Duke]  were  put  into  my  hands.  Amongft  thefe  was  the  prefs- 
copy  (as  appeared  by  the  printer's  marks,  where  every  page  of  the 
printed  Letter  begun  and  ended)  of  this  remarkable  Letter,  in  the 
Marquis's  hand-writing,  as  I  took  it  to  be,  compared  with  other  pa- 
pers of  his.  The  perfon  who  intrufted  me  with  thefe  papers,  and 
who,  I  underftood,  had  given  them  to  me,  called  them  back  out  of  my 
hands. — This  anecdote  I  communicated  to  the  late  Speaker:  and  at  his 
defire  wrote  down  the  fubftance  of  what  I  here  tell  you,  in  his  Book  of 
the  above  Edition.  1^^ 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  . 

With  the  truefl  regard  and  AfFedion,  . 

Prior  Park,  Your  moft  faithful,  and 

May  17,1762. 

Aflured  Fnend  and  humble  Servant. 


W.  GLOUCESTER. 


The   END   of  VOL.   IL 


M  AGHI  A  V  E  L's  L  K  T  T  E  R  TO  cVc. 
Streets  and  places  of  tht  Citv)  the  People  to  defend  with  the  hft  drop 
of  their  blood,  the  Walls  ot  their  Country,  and  ihc  Liberty  of  their 
OovcrnmtT.l  :  taking  very  hazardous  Journics  to  Fcniccio,  and  then 
into  the  ?  .  !o  and  other  parts,  to  brine;  in  Succours  and  IVovifions  to 
ourlanguilhin;;  City  ;  and  ading  as  a  Soldier  (which  was  a  new  pro- 
iVVion  to  me)  nt  the  age  of  above  fixty,  when  others  are  difpcnfed  from 
it.  For  all  which,  1  had  fo  entire  a  fatisladlion  in  my  mind  and  con- 
Icicnce,  that  I  am  perfuaded  this  cordial  m.idc  me  able  to  fupport  the 
i" :::'.•;::,_>;  which  befel  me  after  our  Cataflrophe,  and  to  rtjoice  in  them 
lb  tar,  that  all  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  our  enemies  coald  never  draw 
one  word  from  me  unfuitablc  to  the  honour  I  thought  I  merited,  and 
did  in  fome  fort  enjoy,  for  being  inflrumental  to  defend  (as  long  as  it 
was  poliible)  our  Altars  and  our  Hearths.  But  all  that  I  have  under- 
^ouc^  hath  been  abundantly  recompenccd  to  mc  by  the  favour  and 
courtcfy  of  the  mod  excellent  Signior  Cofimo,  who  hath  been  pleafed 
to  r.fFc'r  me  all  the  preferments  the  greatefl  ambition  could  afpire  to, 
which  I  did  not  rcfule  out  of  any  fcruple  to  ferve  fo  incomparable  a 
Piince,  whofe  early  years  maiiifcfi:  fo  much  Courage,  Humanity,  and 
Prndtnce,  and  fo^Fathcily  a  care  of  the  public  good,  but  becaufe  I  was 
very  dcfirous  rot  to  accept  of  a  charge  which  I  was  not  able  to  per- 
foim,  mv  years  and  inurmiiics  having  now  brought  mc  to  a  condition 
in  wlwch  I  sm  fitter  to  live  in  aCloyfler  than  a  Palace,  and  made  mc 
•d  for  nothing  but  to  talk  of  pah  time?,  the  common  vice  of  old 
^c:  So  that  I  did  not  think  it  juft  or  grateful  to  reward  this  excel- 
I'.ii:  perfon  fo  ill  for  his  kindnefi;,  as  to  give  him  a  ufckfs  Servant,  and 
to  till  up  the  place  of  a  far  better.  This  is  all  I  think  fit  to  fay  of  this 
matter,  I  chule  to  addrefs  it  to  you,  Zenobio,  for  the  conflant  friendfliip 
I  have  ever  entertained  with  you,  and  formerly  with  your  deceafed  Fa- 
ther, the  companion  of  my  Studies,  and  ornament  of  our  City.  And 
lo  I  bid  vcu  farewel. 

The  firft  of  April,    1537. 


To  this  Vindication  of  Machiavel,  it  has  been  thought  nccefTary  to  fiih- 
join  the  ibllowing  fatisfadory  account  of  its  Writer  (which  wc  have 
received  fince  the  Impreffion)  extradled  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
right  Reverend  and  moft  learned  Bifliop  of  Glouceftcr,  and  commu- 
nicated by  a  Gentleman  equally  eminent  for  elegance  and  huma- 
nity. 

THE  anecdote  you  inquire  after  I  prefume  is  this,  and  is  at  your 
Friend's  fervice. 
There  is  at  the  end  of  the  Englifli  tranflation  of  Machiavel's 
works,  printed  in  Folio,  1680,  a  tranflation  of  a  pretended  Let- 
ter of  Machiavel,  to  Zejiobius  Buondelmontius,  in  vindication  of  him- 
felf  and  his  Writings.  I  believe  it  has  been  generally  underdood  to  be 
a  feigned  thing,  and  has  by  fome  been  given  to  Nevil,  he  who  wrote, 
if  I  be  not  miftaken,  the  Plato  redhivus.  But,  many  years  ago  a 
number  of  the  famous  iVIarquis  of  Wharton's  papers  [the  Father  of 
the  Duke]  were  put  into  my  hands.  Amongft  thefe  was  the  prefs- 
copy  (as  appeared  by  the  printer's  marks,  where  every  page  of  the 
printed  Letter  begun  and  ended)  of  this  remarkable  Letter,  in  the 
Marquis's  hand-writing,  as  I  took  it  to  be,  compared  with  other  pa- 
pers of  his.  The  perfon  who  intruded  me  with  thefe  papers,  and 
who,  I  underfiood,  had  given  them  to  me,  called  them  back  out  of  my 
hands. — This  anecdote  I  communicated  to  the  late  Speaker:  and  at  his 
defire  wrote  down  the  fubftance  of  what  I  here  tell  you,  in  his  Book  of 
the  above  Edition. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

With  the  trueft  regard  and  Affedlon,  . 

Prior  Park,  •         Your  moft  faithful,  and 

May  17,1762. 

Aflured  Fnend  and  humble  Servant. 


W.  GLOUCESTER. 


The   END   of  VOL.   IL 


ERRATA. 


P.ìge  10.  line  12.  read  tr:j/V.  p.  17.  1.  10.  r.lajì.  p.  ig.  1-  24.  r.  at  being,  p.  24. 
I.  antepenult  x.  firmum.  p.  33.  1.  2ft.  dele  avd.  p.  37.  1.  38.  r. greater,  p.  39.  1.  9.  r.  chiami, 
p.  50.  J.  19.  r.  and fiivage.  p.  52.  I.  31.  r.  worth,  p.  62.  1.  16.  r.  monarchical,  p.  77.  1.  3. 
r.  fxtirminattJ.  p.  80.  1.  21.  r.  tercrct.  p.  ditto.  1.  24.  x.  fabula,  p.  92.  1.  4.  r.  provi' 
d/:!.'r.  p.  102.  I.  37.  r.  the  itilility.  p.  113.  1.  5.  r.  had  ret.  p.  117.  1.  26.  r.  culled. 
).  44.  r.  if  it  will.  p.  1 18.  1.  9.  r.  that  Tribunes,  p.  136.  1.  41.  aiw^ua-w^»)?  «jh  wXayio?.  p.  1  37. 
I.  12.  r.  ^f.  I.  38.  r.  cver'heated.  p.  149.  1.  44.  r.  nova Javit.  p.  153.  1.  23.  r.  //^^  //-/t/? 
rej'pe'i.  p.  164.  I.  37.  r.  f  inccnzo.  p.  167.  1.  2^.  r,  at  fuch  a.  p.  171.  1.  12.  r.  i/'<r  <:Y/jtr 
tutrld.  p.  176.  1.  46.  «r/s/^  the  Parenthefts  after  the  w^rd  philofopher.  p.  180.  I.  7  dele  //;/•. 
p.  181.  I.  lO.dcIc  in.  p.  187.  1.  31.  r.  Sapphiis.  p.  188.  1.  33.  r.  laws.  p.  193  1.  antcpinult. 
r.  iL*^  p.  206.  1-  25.  dele  he.  p.  2c8.  1.  ult.  r.  Sfor-zus.  p  214.  1  '29.  r.  redaila.  p  227. 
I.  8.  dele  thtfe  p.  236.  1.  15.  x.  gaudent.  p.  '240.  1.  /)^««//  r  Paolo,  p.  251  J  13  r  mere 
ft.  p.  256.  1.  41.  for  the  r.  che  p.  271.  1.  26  r.  flZ/o  p-  29c.  1.  26.  x.  fufpicions  p.  301. 
I.  41.  r.  exùrsbrctà.  1.4$  dele  the  (econd  quod  p  316.  1  ult.  r.  ir«.  p.  317-  1  32.  r  t/atit 
is.  p.  339.  I.  3.  r.  Biondi's.  Picfice  to  the  yfrt  oflFar.,  part  IX  1.  32  r.  im'trovctnent.  Art  of 
fi'ar.,  part  VII.  1,  33  r.  heap  up.  d.  32.  1.  20.  r.  Roman  p.  34.  1  34.  r  Cordova,  p  52  53. 
54-55-  5^  57- itjrcn^  numbered,  p  52.  1.  31  r  worth,  p  U9  1.  7  r.  Crafus.  p- 94  1.  11. 
dele  net  p  99.  Ill  r.  defigns.  N.  B  All  the  Notes  from  p  lO  .  to  p.  127  sre  mif- 
placed  by  feme  miftake.  P  ic6  the  Note;»  ouf^ht  to  be  expunged,  and  the  Note  z. 
p.  ic8  coniulted  ;  the  pia.  ,  of  which  fliould  be  fupplicdby  Noier/  p  icg  ;  and  that  by 
Notcf  (which  fhould  have  been  ^  )  p-  1  10  and  that  by  Note  <?,  p.  126. — p.  116.  1.  35. 
z.  their  ufual.  p.  121.  1.  33- r.  auxiliaries  p  124  1.  13  r.  Palifade.  p  126.  1.  4  the  fol- 
Jowing  Notes  (hould  be  inferted  here,  inftead  of  that  at  the  bottom,  which  belongs  to 
p.  no  viz  iV);en  he  defeated  Afdrubal  upon  the  banks  cf  the  MeAaurus.  See  Livy  1  27. 
c  44,  &  feq. — p.  131.  1.  8.  r.  with  which,  p.  132.  1-  19-  x.Mariu-.  p.  143.  1.  l-  x.  great, 
p.  I  70.  1  8.  r  away.  p.  i  1.  5  of  the  Pi  eface  to  the  Letters.,  i^c  r.  Philippo.  p.  2.Ì.  1 7. 
r-  Giuliano,  p.  184. 1.  10.  r.  that  of  Cofimo.  p.  188.  1-  6-  r.  moieties. 
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